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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

SEcTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 

SEcTION I. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
SecTIon I. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 
Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 

SEcTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 

SEcTION I. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 


Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTiIon 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 
SEcTIoN 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 
ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 





INTRODUCTION 


The Proceedings and Addresses of the Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association are presented in 
this Report, and they offer gratifying evidence of the earnestness, 


candor and ability with which Catholic educators of the United 
States address themselves to their problems. The meeting was 
equal in importance and results to any held in the past. 

There is no sphere of social activity in which so much change 
is shown as in education. Catholic education continues to hold its 
position, and our Catholic educators manifest courage and enter- 
prise in dealing with each new situation as it develops. Our meet- 
ing is an annual conference of Catholic educational leaders, with- 
out executive power, and held under the patronage of the Bishop 
of the diocese. This conference helps to define the problems with 
which we must grapple, and suggests an outline of policy that 
may be pursued in the effort toward a satisfactory solution. The 
large attendance at the twenty-first annual meeting is an indica- 
tion of the need which Catholic educators feel of taking common 
counsel in dealing with the many changes that come about in the 
educational life of the country. 

The third annual meeting of the Association was held in Mil- 
waukee in 1907, at which time the organization adopted a constitu- 
tion, after it had been revised and sanctioned by Archbishop 
Messmer, with which it has ever since been governed. It was a 
singular pleasure to hold the twenty-first annual meeting under 
the auspices of the same distinguished prelate, to whose wise 
counsel and generous patronage the Association owes so much. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., JUNE 23, 1924 

The annual meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the Hotel Wisconsin at 
g P. &. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., President General; Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard. 
D. D., Secretary General; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
Ph. D., Second Vice Presidential General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francis T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer General; Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc.; Rev. 
F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D.; Very Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S. J.; Rev. James P. Murray. Others were present by invitation. 

Prayer was said by Bishop Shahan. The minutes of the last 
meeting of the Executive Board were read and approved. 

The Secretary General’s annual report was read and accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer General was read, and an Auditing 
Committee was appointed to examine the accounts. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the Committee: 


“The Auditing Committee has examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
and finds the accounts in excellent order and everything correct.” 

James A. Burns, C. S. C., 

Tuomas PLassMANN, O. F. M., 

Joun A. Watpron, S. M. 
Committee. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent in the name of the 
Association to His Eminence, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
asking the blessing of Our Holy Father. 

Very Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., reported on the work of the 
Committee on Standards of the American Council on Education. 
The members of the Executive Board were interested in the re- 
port, and expressed an earnest desire that our higher educa- 
tional work should be so organized and conducted as to merit 
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the approval and good will of reasonable men. The Board de- 
sired that the Association should retain its membership in the 
Council, and expressed the. hope that opportunity might be given 
to put our point of view before the educational associations of 
the country. 

Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. I’. M., President of the 
Seminary Department, reported that he had nothing concerning 
the work of his Department to bring before the Board. He 
stated that he was much gratified by the willingness manifested 
by those who were asked to take part in the program for this 
meeting. 

Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., President of the Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, stated that the work of the 
Secondary Education Section is now well organized and is giving 
much satisfaction. A brief discussion relating to the standard- 
ization of high schools was held, and the members of the Board 
suggested that the officers of the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools take steps to provide for the demands of our 
high schools in this respect. The program as printed was 
officially approved by the Board. 

The Board unanimously requested Bishop Howard to retain 
the office of Secretary General of the Association for another 
term if he could find it compatible with his duties to do so. In 
reply to the request the Bishop stated that he would be pleased 
to serve the Association for as much of the term as he could 
give to the work without detriment to his official duties. 

Rev. James P. Murray was authorized by the Board to give 
any attention that might be deemed necessary to the supervision 
of the program of the Parish School Department. 

It was left to the discretion of the President General to decide 
whether a meeting of the Board should be held on Thursday, his 
decision to be announced at the closing meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
7 Bishop of Covington, 
Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1924 


Receipts 
To Cash — 

Balance on hand $3,262 39 
A NNER asinnaecds dene clade andacnid aces sciaacckertecdaedectneees 98 
Received dues at Convention, Cleveland 393 00 
Received dues at Convention, Cleveland 20 00 
Received per Sister Leonita — Convention 00 
Received per Secretary General 94 
Recessed per Secretary General... cccsccsscccsecencessscscneccecace 5 80 
Received per Secretary General 2 00 
Mesewed per Seeretary Gemerale oncds cicccsscsccccseccese 

Meceived per Secretary Getieralls oii ccccccscasccsccccccusceusdscsecves 5 02 


To Interest 

Received per Secretary General............ 

Received per Secretary General 

mederves Her Séeretary Generals. os osc ic isciencccissaeccevcdeccéecss 
Received per Secretary Generals os .cccccccdccccccdsccusescccsessouses 
Meceived Her Secretary Generale ccd. asc sisvscccaccesecscesuscaccovsexe 
Received per Bishop O’Connell 

Received per Secretary General 

Received per Secretary General 
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Expenditures 
By Cash — 
Order No. Dues American Council of Education 
Order No. Secretary General, expense account 
Order No. Cleveland Convention expenses 
Order No. Advisory Committee expense 
Order No. F. J. Heer Printing Co 
Order No. Salary of Office Help for June and July 
Order No. Salary of Office Help for Aug. and extra pay 
Order No. (CN CHINE criss ac cceeddccodacdscusdccdauadducaacas 
Order No. 
Order No. 


NPA Pwpy 


© ~ 


Office expenses 
Office expenses 
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Dec. 10. 


Dec. 10. 


1924 


June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
June 20. 
Tune 20. 


1924 


June 30. 
June 30. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Order No. 11. Editorial Assistance 
Order No. 12. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 
Printing reports of Cleveland meeting 


Order No. 18. Deposit for Mailing 

Order No. 14. Salary of Office Help from Sept., 1923, to Mar. 24. 
Order No. 15. F, J. Heer Printing Co 

Order No. 16. Expenses Advisory Committee meeting 

Order No. 17. Kennedy & Sons, 8 copies of Catholic Directory... 
Order No. 18. Office Expenses 

Order No. 19. Allowance to Treasurer 

Order No. 20. Postage 

Order No. 21. Salary of Office Help for March and April 200 00 
Order No. 22. Columbus Printing Co 

Order No. 28. Extra Office Help during April and May 


Total Cash Expended $6,501 97 


Total Receipts to date $9,796 36 
Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 6,501 97 
Cash on hand in treasury $3,294 39 
Net Cash received during year 6,533 97 


si ned: FRANCIS T. MORAN, 


Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the 
office of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924: 


July, 1923 July, 1923 
Caaly G0 Wats cs cccecvaccenccuces $3,262 39 ¥. 
Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa. 10 00 7. Mr. 


T. W. McGovern, jsiealinn.. 
. Coll, St. Catherine, St. Paul 10 00 7. 


Sr. M. Romuald, Roxbury, Mass.. 


ro po por 


Popowrereper Pe 


mwpor 


9 

9, 
2, 
2 
9 

; 
» 
9 

. 
2, 
2 

t 
9, 
2 
£ 
2 
2 

. 
2 
% 
2 
9 

2 
2 
9 

2 
. 
3. 
3. 
3 
5. 
5 
6. 


a> 


Holy Redeemer Boys High Sch., 9. 


Pas ig. 
L. Good Counsel 


yg 


Man- 


Mother Thomas, Sparkill, N. Y. 
Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. Walburgis, Quincy, IIl.. 
Sr. Seraphine, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Srs. St. Francis, Hermann. Mo.. 
Srs, St. Joseph, Newark, N. J.. 
Rev. G. A. Wittemann, North 
Branch, Mic 


Acad., 


h. 
Rev. J. Ht. Honnigford, St. Mary- 


of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Mr. J. Otten, Pittsburgh 
Rev. J. McClory, San Francisco.. 
St. Mary’s Sch., Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati 
ABCs, St. LOWiG oo is.c:cscisiccsxe 
Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, O.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lorain, 
Srs. St. Joseph, Bavonne, N. 
Rev. P. Barry, Burlington, Vt.. 
Rev. J. Glueckstein,Laona, Wis. 
Rev. L. Kania, Green Bay, Wis.. 
Mt. Mercy Acad., 1 
Mother Blanche, Fayetteville, O.. 
Sr. Berchmans, e+ + 
Sr. Rosalia, Sharpsburg, Pa.. 
Miss Z, E. Stauf, Baltimore 
Confirma. Milwaukee 
Josepha, Milwaukee 
Sr Seraphica, Milwaukee 
St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex... 
Sr. Reginald, New Britain, Conn. 
Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn.. 
Bro. E, Abdon, F. S. C., Newark. 
Rev. J. Connor, Manchester, Eng. 
Miss H. Murphy, San Francisco.. 
Rev. M. P. Reid, Montreal, Can.. 
- Fabiane, Elizabeth, N 
Mary Sch., Wilmington, 
Sts, Notre Dame, Cleveland 
Srs. Notre Dame, Sronne, Mass. 
Sr, Salesia, Caldwell, 
Sr. Urban. Kankakee, Tit 
Ursuline Srs., Springfield, 
Coll. Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 
ao Angels Acad., Milwaukee. . 
Alphonsus, St. ye 
- P. Bernading, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. J. F. Rummell, Bronx, N. Y 
Srs. St. Joseph, Overbrook, Pa.. 
Dominican Srs., Benicia, Cal.. 
Srs, Charity, B. V. M., Chicago... 
Rev. E, Donavan, Bay Shore, N. 
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June, 1923 


Marywood Coll., Scranton 
Marywood Acad., Scranton 

St. Mary Acad., Prairie du Chien 
Rev. J. McHugh, San Francisco. 
Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. 
Rev. G. Mayerhoefer, 
QO, 

Srs. Providence, 
Ws H. Hyvernat, 


Hamilton, 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Brookland, D. 


Sr M. Justa, Milwaukee 
Mother Josephine, Hartford 
Nazareth Normal Sch., Rochester 
Rev. R. Armstrong, N. Yakima, 


Wash. 
Rev. A. Link, West Valley, N. Y. 
Sr. Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles.. 
La Salle Acad., Providence, R. I. 
Bro. Edward, Providence, R. I. 
Brothers of Mary, Covington 

ev. J. Noll, Huntington, Ind.. 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass.. 
Manhattan Coll., 
Rev. hw As Maguire, 
Ma 


Devehaaes, 


“Mc 

bee. J. Wall, Jackson, Mich 
Srs. Charity, San Francisco 

St. Bonaventure Sem., Allegany, 
N. Y. 


A. N. Palmer Co., New York... 
St. Peter Acad., San Francisco... 
far. J. Dohan, Philadelphia. . 
Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittspurgh.... 
erin Fathers, St. Nazianz, 


Pt Prov., Melbourne, 
Sr. Gaba Monticello, N. Y 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia 
Srs. Visitation, Wheeling 
Interest 

Reports 

Stamps 


CONVENTION RECEIPTS 


Benziger Bros., New York 
tro. Geo. N. Sauer, Dayton, 
3ro. Michael, Nivelles, Belgium 
Philip, Philadelphia 
Clune, North Plain- 


'M. (AL Delaney, New York. 
G3 Dittmeier, Rensselaer, N. 
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June, 
25. 
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1923 
Elder High Sch., Cincinnati 
Mr. J. A. Folly, *New York 
Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn 
Rev, A, Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne. 
Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago 
Rev. F. G. May, Cleveland 
Rev, F. Mayer, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Rev. A, Maas, New Albany, Ind. 
Rev. J. P. Murray, St. Louis... 
L. Ott, Philadelphia.... 
J. W. Peil, Buffalo 
Se Rabe, Clayton, Mo.. 
] E. Ryan, Emmitsburg, M 
st. Michael Sch., Chicago 
Rev. J. Scully, Kingston, N. 
Rev. . Tromp, Floyds Knobs, 


Ind, 
Rev. C. White, Brighton, Mass.. 
Kenrick Sem., Webster Groves, 
Mo. 
St. John Sem., Little Rock 
Loyola Coll., 3altimore 
Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa. 
Loretto Coll., Webster Groves, 
Mo. 
Loretto 
Mt. St. 
delphia 
Rev. W. Aretz, Little Rock.. 
Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee.. 
Bro. Callfxtus, New _ Y 


Burns, v 


Hghts Coll., Denver 
Joseph Coll. Inst., Phila- 


E, Troy, N. 
. R. S. Cooney, New York.... 
J. Corrigan, Philadelphia.. 
.. R. Courtney, New York. 

iss A. Crofton, Buffalo 
i Srs., Detroit 

Grosnick, Oconto 


©. F. Harrigan, Catonsville, 


Winona 
Detroit... 


7, Haun, 

J. Kaufmann, 
A. Kraus, Buffalo 
E. Lenz, Kewaskum, Wis... 
. I. Litzler, Cleveland 

Mc! Andrew, Emmitsburg, 


: McCarthy, 

r. J. F. McCormick, 
Mt. St. Joseph Nov., 
Mt. St. Joseph Nor, 
delphia 
Rev. J. F. 2} , Cleveland 
Miss E. O’Farrell, Cleveland.... 
Rev. E. V. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore. 
Rev. J. M. O’Hara, Philadelphia. 
Rev. S. Peoples, Little Rock.... 
Rev. J. Reiner, S. J., Chicago.... 
Miss J. Schaut, St. Marys, Pa... 
Ursuline Acad., Youngstown, O.. 
5 Aloysia, Chicago 

Alexandra, So. St. 

Benven, Springfield, 

Cyril Hamilton, Wheeling.. 

Edith, St. Mary’s, 
5r. Gerard, Springfield, Minn.... 

Jeanne, Austin, Minn 

Juletta, Austin, Minn 

Mercy Acad., 

Mary of Lourdes, 

Peter, Hokah, Mi 

Regis, Caledonia, Minn....... 


Cleveland.... 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Inst., Phila- 


Cleveland. 
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June, 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


1923 
Sr. Valeria, Beatty, Pa 
Sr. Valeria, Joliet, 
Sr. Winifred, Iona, 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia 
Rev. U. J. Vehr, Cincinnati 
Sr. Agnes Clare, Rollingstone, 
Minn. 
Notre Dame Coll., 
St. Joseph Coll., 
Acad. eka 
Oldenburg, Ind, 
Cath. High Sch., Camden, ne 
O. L. Good Counsel Acad., Man- 
kato, Minn. 
Immaculata High Sch., Chicago. 
St. Joseph Acad., West Park, O. 
St. Margaret Acad., Minneapolis. 
St. Mary Acad., Indianapolis.... 
St. Mary Acad., Quincy, Il 
St. Peter Boys H. Sch., S 
Francisco 
St. Peter Girls =. 
Francisco 
Stella Niagara 
agara, N. Y 
Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore.... 
. M. R. Diggs, Chicago 
. C. Dougherty, Boston. 
Kleinhenz, Cleveland 
J. Linsenmeyer, Detroit.... 
Div. Providence, Pittsburgh. 
Mother Austin Teresia, Buffalo.. 
Mother Brigid, Cleveland 
Mother Celestine, Torresdale, Pa. 
Mother Ceslaus, Springfield, IIl.. 
Mother M. Dominic, Wheeling... 
Mother Clarissa, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Mother Regina, Avalon, Pa 
Moiher Veneranda, Oldenburg, 


Nolan, Cleveland 

A, O’Brien, Cleveland... 

O’Leary, Houston, Tex.. 
Rev. J. Reeves, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rev. G. Rossmann, Marathon 
City, Wis. 
St. Casimir Sch., Cleveland 
St. Peter Boys Sch., San 
cisco 
St. Peter San 
cisco 
St. Veronica Sch., Chicago 
Rev. T. Sharkey, Wuoodside, L. 
Sr. Aloysius Clare, Chicago 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati 
Sr. Gertrude Aloysius, New 
Sr. 3artholomew, St. Francis, 
Wis. 
Srs. Francis, Cleveland 
Sr. Borromeo, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Sr. a, Cedar Rapids, 


, Cleveland. 


Conception, 


Sem., Stella Ni- 


Fran- 


Fran- 


Sr. Coane, 
Sr. Columba, Monroe, 
Sr. Constantia, Buffalo. 
M. McDevitt, Philadelphia. 
Peter, Chicago 
Rita, Cleveland 
Rose, La Crosse, 
William, Syracuse 
Presentation, Cleveland 
Holy Child Jesus, Chicago.. 
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2 00 
2 00 
2 0 
2 00 
2 00 


200 
10 00 


10 00 


2 00 
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2 00 
200 
20 
2 00 
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. FINANCIAL 


June, 1923 


a, Rev, P. C. Yorke, San Francisco 
98, Benedictine Acad., Elizabeth, N. 
le weccaunes caaedessecus vaduasauans 

98, Bro, J. Waldron, Kirkwood, Mo. 
98, my St.. Dominic Acad., Caldwell, 
Te wescdeccdpeeer cavaanuaneuare 

98, St ‘Joseph Acad., Adrian, Mich.. 
9g, St. Mary of the Springs Acad., 


Columbus 
98, Rev. E, Bracken, Cleveland 








98, Rev. B. Felsecker, St. Francis, 
Whids . Sdpecteescoubevehtucerceae «cc 

98 Rev. U. Hauber, Davenport 

2s, Rev. J, G. Krost, Denver..... 
98. Mother Regina, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
98, Rev. P. O’Reilly, Davenport..... 
29, Rev. D. Segourn, Loretto, Pa.... 
Clmeas (Sts Betilcscasvcscaces tes 


9g, Sr. 
9, Sr, Constance, Cresson, Pa.. 

Mother M, Kevin, San Antonio. 
Sr. Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, O.... 
Sr. Bernarda, Caledonia, Minn... 














98, Sr. Bernarda, Chicago............ 
@ Sr. Cecilia, Brooklyn............. 
& Sr. Floren, BOG ccs.cscccccee. 
98, Sr, Genevia, Johnstown, Pa...... 
2S ? Immaculata, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. paceuGlededaduaecpeceuaacanees 
JOR, “AHGONR. «6c canccxcccess 
Sr. Joseph, St. Piihiceccces....e 
Sr. Leonarda, Cleveland......... 
Sr. Mercedes, Brooklyn.......... 
Sr. Natalia, Brooklyn........... 
Sr. Teresa, Camden, N._j........ 
Rev. Tragesser, Kirkwood 
MAA Giackaundedcagdintusenanaceaus 
i SOD «waxed cicacagedas cxncehss 
August, 1923 
S Mr. J.. A. Roe, Detioit.:..:...<.- 
3% Rev. P. J. Rysanek, Cleveland... 
8. Srs. Hotee Dame, Annapolis, Md. 
3. Rev. J. Wall, Holmesburg, Pa. 
14, - oa i Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
MONG cidccdiccwavank cousannacsses 
4. Rev. C. Hegerich, Pittsburgh.... 
14. Rev. G. Johnson, Portland, Me.. 
14. Mr. J. Massey; Hurstville, Aus.. 
i. Mother M. Philomene de Chan- 
S08, “PORNO cst canceccccsiegenke’s 
14. St. Ann Sch., Wilmington, Del.. 
14. Sr. Winifred, Rome, N. Y....... 
14. Sr. St. John B. de Rossi, Sydney 
Mines, N. S 
18. Rev. J. Hickey, Cincinnati....... 
i Se. Borgia, Brookiyn......+...... 
Srs. St. Francis, Hastings-on- 
RE Ty. Wetacacscdedetcescxs 


18. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 





18 Rev. C. Van Colen, Gladwin, 
je rer rere rr or 

2. Mics E. Morrissey, Indian Or 
chard, Mass. 





Mt. Carmel Conv., 


w Orleans. 





St. Paul Sch., San Francisco.... 

Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, D 
31. Quinev Coll., Quincy, IIl........ 
31. Rev. P. Barry, Burlington, Vt. 


Hartford.. 
Winchester, 


31. Mother M. 
31. Rev. G. 


Anicetus, 
O’Bryan, 


I wdecanas ixabeagnenenenenaes sane 
31. Srs. Nazareth, Bridesburg, Pa.. 
$1. Visitation Nuns, Washington..... 
Oe. INRHOVEE “ishcccuccecpnckocutnectwces 
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REPORT 


September, 1923 


4. St. Ignatius Univ., San Francisco 
4. Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore.... 
4. Sr. Clarissa, Baltimore........... 
1. Rev. R. Lamoureux, Ottawa, Can. 





10. Rev. G. F. arg Cincinnati. 
10. Mother Avelline, Caldwell, N. ah 
10. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........ 
12. Rev. P. H. Matimore, Chicago... 
12. Sr. Agnes Bernard, Brookland, 
i Ga atvavannsacatadesesduecewans 
14. Sr. Benita, Convent Station, N. 
Dn-, ceaueanx eae ane Caadanaineeataeiys 
. Rev. C. J. Kane, Rahway, N. J.. 
14. St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md. 
14. Rev. M. A. Hamburger, Cincin- 
TEATS . dvccccccccsedeccsenccececesuses 
14. Rev. L. M. Keenan, Dundee, III. 
14. Srs. Notre Dame, Crestline, O... 
29. Christian Bros., St. Paul......... 
29. Rev. F. Gassler, Baton Rouge, 
Eile cuncacdudasetesarnusncacaase acs 
299. Rev. C. Griffith, Iowa City. Ia... 


29. Mother General, 
99.. Rev. ‘M. Murray, 
29. Rev. D. Robert, 
29. Rev. J. Schultz, 


Loretto, Ky..... 
Belmont, C 
Fall River.. 
Denzil, 








Can. . 
29. Sr. Bonaventure, New Rochelle, 
29. Sr. Edmunda, 3oulder, Colo..... 
29. Sr. Pulcheria, Brooklyn.......... 
29, Sr. Theresa, Port Jefferson, L. I. 
29. Sr. Catherine, Grand Rapids..... 
3, aa Jagsidevenduvaxdceweraenaue 


October, 1923 
4. Mother Seraphine, 
4. Mother St. Albert, 
5. Rev. J. M. Stadelman, 
3. Sr. Elise, Chippewa Falls, 
7. St. Michael Pe Sch., Flint, Mich. 
23. D’Youville College, Buffalo...... 


Philadelphia... 
New Orleans. 
New York 


Sr. St. Ursula, Huthala:<<.0<<:-+. 
Sr. Verena, Davenport 
Sr. St. Eliza, Montreal, 
299. Rev. W. Benn, Hillyard, 
31, Mr. H. Vlymen, 
31. Reports 
rember, 1923 
7. Sr. Superior, 

Chicago 
7. Sr. Superior, St. 

Sch., Buffalo 
7. Mother Angeline, Oakland, Cal.. 
7. Rev. V. Fernandez, Malolos, 
Bulacan, P. I 





Presentation Sch., 
Mary Sorrows 





21. Rev. L. Bouchard, Alpena, Mich. 
21. Rev. D. J. Bustin, New York.... 
Zi. See, Chartiy, CRICKIO. 6. .cccsccsss 
91. Srs. Mercy, Hartford............ 
36. Miss R. A. Fagan, Brooklyn..... 
30. Rev. D. Fitzgerald, Somerville, 
De. waicnsccathevasatuneaasacnes 
30. Rev. H. Goldschmidt, Toledo.. 
30. Srs. Notre Dame, New York 
30. Srs. St. Dominic, Akron, O...... 
30. Rev. J. J. Vaughan, Scranton.. 
TR: OMONE dikes cc ceedinanaccccccedeas 
DD.. SCAMS  c ccvencccccccsecscccccvccese 
December. 1923 


sv. J. Weigand, 
Immc. Heart, 
Cantalicia, Ft. 


Steubenville, O. 
Philadelphia. 
Madison, Ia.. 
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December, 1923 March, 1924 
1. Ursuline Acad., St. Louis....... 7% St. Mark H. Sch., St. Eouiss<.:s<. 
Rev. M. Clifford, San Francisco. 7. Sr. Patricia, Long Island City.. 
Sr. aa New York 15. Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn... 
a J. Cleary, Bronx, N. Y.. 15. Mr. J. S. Middleton, Washington 
“Conway, Springfield, Ill. 21, St. Gabriel Sch. for Deaf, San- 
Henn, Karlsruhe, N. turce, Porto Rico 
Aloysius, Jersey City, N, 7. 
. P. Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 
E. Burke, New York 
Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet, 
i (Co ON, Ws Chapter, New York 
Mother General, St. John, Nfld. 
Sr. Catherine, Carville, La....... 
Sr. Francesca, St. John, N. B... 
Reports 


roe > 
Sss sss 


31. Miss K, L. Kane, Rochester. 

31. Reports 

April, 1924 

10. a Angel Coll., St. Benedict, 


bom 1 
_ 


S 
s 


CNN NNUNNNNAWW 


re 
30... Se. Bartholomew, Providence, 
3. 


30. Srs. Div. Providence, Elmwood 
Place, O. 


SESSSSSSSSSSESS 


i} 
pobot 


January, a 
R Bermingham, Aurora, III. 

Pp A. Brady, Natrona, Pa.. 

A. Schratz, Cincinnati 

A, Granger, Kankakee, IIl.. 

L. J. Kavanagh, New Or- 


. P. J. Lambe, New York.. 
. R. MacDonald, Judique, N. 


. Macdonell, Lancaser, Ont. 
. J. J. O’Boyle, Milwaukee... 
. L, B. Schmidt, Schenectady, 


Sr. Patricia, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Sr. St. Alphonsus, Brooklyn 
7% St. Thomas a Becket, iedusy, 
Srs. Charity, Lockland, 

Rev. A. Isenberg, Crowley, La... 
Rev. E. Connolly, Rockford, IIl.. 
Rev. J. Klopp, Hurley, Wis...... 
Sr. Admirabilis, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rev. J. McAndrew, Utica, N. Y. 


S 


bobo & bo 


to 


wNne bo 09 no 


Sssss S88 S83 83 Sse 


S 


red 1924 
St. Francis Prep. Sem., Cincin- 
nati 
John Carroll Univ., Cleveland... 
Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Oo 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville, Ky.... 
4 +. McHugh, Menlo Park, 
‘a 


Sr. Miriam Patricia, New York.. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Van Ant- 
werp, Detroit 
Cathedral Coll., New York 
Rev. F. C. Campbell, New York. 
St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis. 
St. Mary College, Northeast, Pa. 
Univ. of Detroit, 
Acad. Notre Dame, - 
Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 
St. Joseph Acad., Cincinnati.. 
_ Joseph Acad., Columbus. ... 
Mary Par. H. ’Sch., Columbus 
Ch, P. H. Callahan, Louisville... 
Conv. Immec. Conception, Syl- 
vania, O. 


attests 


> 


Srs. Charity, New Orleans 
Ursuline Srs., Texarkana, Tex... 
‘Srs. Mercy, O’Connor, Nebr 
Exchange ... 

Interest 

Reports 


Rev. C. E. Duffy, Buffalo 
Rev. D. M. Halpin, Dayton, O... 
Rev. T. J. Hanney, Bala, Pa 
Rev. H. J. Heck, Columbus...... 
Rev. H. Hillenmeyer, Covington. 
Rev. F. A. Houck, 
Reprints Rev. J. A. Kane, Philadelphia.. 
. Stamps . Rev. J. Louis, Maybee, Mich.. 
“‘—e ~4 1924 3. ~=Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. E. Manning, 
9. Rev. A. A, Klowo, Orchard Lake, Lima, O. 
5. Rev. %. Maurer, Detroit 
Gilrain, Manchester, N. 3. Rev. M. M. Meara, Columbus.. 
Rev. ip J. Mitty, New York 
. Hammeke, Philadelphia. Rev. J. F. Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
: Sobieszczyk, Chicago.. Mother Celestine, Torresdale, Pa. 
Mary Acad. & Coll., Port- Rev. J. A. O’Connor, Pittsburgh 
land, Ore. O. L. Rosary Conv., — 
E. Donavan, M. D., Langdon, 


D. V. Rev. Father Provincial, & 3, 
_; G. McCarthy, Cumberland, 


St. Louis 
Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, O 
d, V. Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Pough- 
Rev. J. Riedl, So. Milwaukee.. keepsie, :. ¥ 
Sr. Liguori, E. Providence, R. 1 Srs. Charity, Irwin, Pa 
Srs. St. Francis, Mansfield, O.. _ Charity, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
Srs. ae. Kansas City, "Mo.. pos Providence. 
Srs. Joseph, Brooklyn "Healthy oO. . 
Rev. ry Wynne, New York.. : 
Mr. M. de la Peza, Calzada de 
Tacubaya, Mex. 


Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 
Srs. St. Joseph, Allentown, Pa... 
Sr. M. Clemenza, Wichita, Kans. 
Bulletins 
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Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati... 
Rev. R. H. Tierney, New York.. 
Rev. C. Wallbraun, St. Louis.... 
a Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., 


ee 9 09 
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ad 1924 


Rt. Rev. P. P. Rhode, 

Green Bay 

Mt. St. Mary Sem., Cincinnati.. 
Aquinas Coll., Columbus 

Boston Coll., 

Mass 

Coll. New Rochelle, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y 

. Creighton Univ., 


INANCIAL 


REPORT 


McDonald, Braddock, 


>. F. McEvoy, Syracuse.. 
y. J. P. McGraw, Syracuse... 
. ‘P. H. Matimore, Oak Park 
O., Ill 
J. Mies, Detroit 
-% —. Norwood, O.. 
A. Moeller, St. Louis.. 


born 


wrenwr 


oo Msgr. F. T. Moran, 
Cleveland 
— Bettina, Notre Dame, 
Inc 
Mother Prioress, St. Mary’s, Pa.. 
Mother Superior, Waukegan, III. 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus.... 
Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus.... 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass... 
Rev. J. M. O’Hara, Philadelphia 
O. L. Rosary ‘Sch., 
Rev. N. Pfeil, Cleveland 
Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. 


. Conception Coll., Conception, Mo. 
St. Fidelis Coll., Herman, Pa.... 
= Joseph Coll., Philadelphia.... 

Louis Univ., St. Louis........ 
St _Norbert Coll., West Depere, 


iS) 


SS5585 
S3833s8 


i 
ans 


Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis.. 
Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago.. 
Acad, Visitation, Dubuque 
Jesuit High Sch., New "an. 
Marymount Acad., Salina, Kans. 
Mt. St. Ursula Acad., New York 
Notre Dame Acad., Fenway, Bos- 


n 


bo OO bo WH bS FY 8S OO 


oon 


S88 8 8 $33 3333358 


S 2883838385 S 3888 888 


ton 
. O. L. Mercy Acad., Cincinnati... 
. Srs. Mercy, Cincinnati 

Sacred Heart Acad., 


ronan 
1 

vo 

Ss 


Ar 
~*~ Pes Heart Acad., Watertown, 
Mass. 
Py Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa.. 
. Mark Sch., Evanston, Cincin- 
st ti 
st. Rose Acad., Vincennes, Ind.. 
. J]. Sawkins, Toledo 
Schulze, St. Francis, 


Albertus, Newport, R. I 
Alena, Philadelphia 
. Bernard, Whéeling 
. Cyril Hamilton, Wheeling.... 
. Bertille, New York 
Immaculata, Pittsburgh.. 
. Philomena, Philadelphia 
. Remigia, St. Louis........... 
. Supr. M. Blanche, Baltimore. 
Charity, Milwaukee 
. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.. 
. Notre Dame, Baltimore.. 
. Notre Dame, Chicago 
. Notre Dame, Chicopee, 
Mass, 


Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Sandusky, O... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Somerville, 
Mass, 

Srs. St. Francis, Chicago 

Srs. St. Francis, Freeport, , 
Srs. St. Francis, Gardenville, Md. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Broad St., Phila- 


o o 
we nw 


. St oo Female Orph. Asylum, 
srooklyn 
Xavier Acad., Chicago 

3 sl Notre Dame, Dayton, O 

. Sea. St Benedict, Ferdinand, 
Ind. 

Acad. Imme. 
nand, Ind. 

Assumption B. V. M. Sch., Balti- 
more 

Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore 

Rev. W. J. Barry, East Boston. 

Bro. Frederick Joseph, German- 
town, Pa, 

Bros. Mary, Erie 

Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria 

Mr. D. F. Burns, Boston 

; aes Bros., Westchester, N. 
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. Christian Bros., Scranton 
‘ egg Bros. Acad., Albany.... 
. G. Connor, Glendale, O.. 
: e "M. Crowley, Washington. 
. Daly, Brookland, ld 
. J. Deferrari, Washington 
: = + Drew, New Y 
Eisenbacher, Chicago. 
x f ’Fealy, Woodlawn, } as. 
Finn, Norwalk, Conn. 
D. Gartland, Union Hill, 
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: Joseph, 2nd and Chris. 
a ‘piiladelphia 

Rev. T. Stenmans, Edgard, 
Rev. C. Stetter, Kentland, Ind... 
Rev. P. J. Tinan, Chicago 

Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Whitaker, 
Philadelphia 

Rt. Rev. H. 

Pittsburgh 

Mt. Rev. A. Dowling, D. 


. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis 
. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.... 
J. Hallissey, Detroit 
. R. L. Hayes, Pittsburgh.... 
. F, Heidenreich, Detroit 
. C. A. Hickey, Dayton, O... 
. T. A. Hoffman, W. Terre 
Haute, Ind 
Immaculata Sem., Washington... 
Rev. G. Johnson, Portland, Me... 
Rev. G. A. Lyons, So. Boston... 
Rev, W. McCaffrey, Philadelphia 
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19%4 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Morris, D. D., 
ACH TOC 5 thin tied siperaencantelitene 
— Mary Sem., Emmitsburg, 
\) ttre rrrr rr ree eee ee eee ee eee eee 
~ Joseph Prep. Sem., St. Bene- 
dict, Mn” ccccrcccseccccocececsene 
Coll. & Acad. Sacre 

Com, COCO oo ceccarcnss caesess 
Coll. Mt. St. Mary, North Plain- 
~~ (ERAS Fee anes 
St; John, North Plainfield, 

iF 





Epiphany Apostolic Coll., Wal- 
brook, Baltimore ..........+..... 
Fordham Univ., Fordham, N. Y. 
Marquette U niv., Milwaukee.... 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Dubuque.. 

Srs. Charity, B. V. M., Dubuque 


St. Bede Coll., Peru, 1) ae ee 
St. Cyrti Coll., Chicago....000.5.. 
St. Stanislaus Coll., Bay St., 






Louis, Miss. ........0ccscececeees 
Univ. Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 


Rev. G. A. Metzger, Brooklyn... 
Acad. Immc. Conception, Olden- 
res, Mei, cs Ras pre cetninommcaes * 
Mother Veneranda, Oldenburg, 


Acad. Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 
Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis... 
Corpus Christi H. Sch., Gales- 
Lhe aS «| BP Sars pears heereae: ree ee 
Loyola Sch., New York.......... 
ge Mary Pines Acad., Chatawa, 


St. Mark H. Sch.,, St: Louis...... 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland....... 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland... : 





Ursuline Acad., Toledo..... 
Rev. J. P. Aldridge, Minneapolis 
Rev. P. Bernarding, Pittsburgh.. 


Bro. Bonaventure, Donaldson- 
WEE EA ausiiascdsaeenesctahben ae 
tro. Eugene, Brooklyn.. re 


Bro. Raymond, St. BOUIB ccscc0s 
Bros. Mary, Dubuque............- 
Rev. R. W. Brown, Grand Rapids 





Mr. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee.... 


Rev. F. B, Bruksieker, Toledo... 
Rev. E. J. Burns, Troy, N. Y... 


Rev, EF. Casey, St. Paul......< 
Christian Bros., Minneapolis..... 


—: \ oe Conlin, Chicopee, 
RASS: 3s pcs cinssosamanenaretes. cee 
Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington.. 
— D. A. Coyle, Jersey City, 
Rev. 7 M. Crosson, Philadelphia 
Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, IIl. 
Rev. W. A. Cummings, Chicago. 
Mr. J. C. Dockrill, Chicago...... 
Mr. J. C. Dougherty, Boston.. 
Miss A. T. Faris, Philadelphia. . 
Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York..... 
Franciscan Srs.,  Irvington-on- 
ee ee ay SRC er re 
Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland.. 
Rev. T. F. X. Hally, Detroit... 
Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia. 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston....... 
Rev. J. Higgins, E. Cambridge, 
NR: as cdcuneasescataawoeressaues 


10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2 00 
30 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
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Rev. 
Rev. 


F. Hufnagel, Duluth........ 
M. J. Huston, Milwaukee... 


Rev. F, A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky. 
Mi:s E. Lenz, Kewaskum, Wis... 
Librarian, Loyola Coll., Montreal 


Rev. J 
Rev. 
Rev, 

lyn 


V. 


be Linsenmeyer, Detroit. 
C. J. Linskey, Detroit...... 
J. V. S. McClancy, Brook- 


Rev. C. McEnniry, St. +“. 
Rev. 


J. L. McQuillen, Lilly, P. 


Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet, Ill. 
Rev. C. J. Merkle, Newport, Ky. 
Mother Evangelista, Youngstown, 
Ch 


Mother M. Chrysostom, Duluth.. 
me M. Fidelis, Manchester, 
H 


Mother Superior, St. Martin, O.. 


Mt. 


Rev. 


Mr. 
7 


hes 


St. a. s, Fall River....... 
1 2 Mullen, Hudson, Mass. 
B. v. Murphy, Chicago...... 
M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 


BD. 
A. H. B.. Nacey, Grosse 


Pointe - Farms; Mieh...ccc<sces.. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


J. Nash, Philadelphia....... 
J. O’Brien, Champaign, III. 


V. Rev. J. O’ Regan, New Orleans 


Rev. 
rh Riordan, Marblehead, 


F. N. Pitt, Finley, Ky....... 


ity: SWilsisics : co anwuceedseenc sages 
St. Joseph Com. Coll., St. Joseph, 
N 


DAs, chic ee cance was ee cease canenes 
St. Kami Conv.,: Bridgeport, 
CORRS our chacecatosieascnedceeeds 
St. ‘Mary Sch., Hyde Park, Cin- 
CHAMOE Vicor vaccciscrusncsesumensse 
St. Thomas Ch., Ann Arbor, 
WHICH. cic stavarinvesivnalotanen geese 
Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 

| RES RRR NES 1 PE eee ree 
Rev. G. X. Schmidt, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. A. Schulte, Overbrook, Pa. 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, LoweH, Mass.... 


Rev. 


Sf. 

Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 


W. Sheehan, Sherrill, N. Y. 
Constantine, Roxbury, Mass. 
Alma, Brookland, D. C 

Anne, Buffalo.........«- 
Constantia, Buffal 





Sacred Heart H. Sch., Waseca, 
POE, dacanesnqaendpnnstartcccees? 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Se. 
Sr; 
Se. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
N 


Sr. 


Berchmans, Germantown, Pa. 
Cajetan, Rochester............ 
Dolorita, Corona, L._I....... 
Hilary, ‘Newark, N. J......-. 
Loretto, Paterson, N. J....... 
Regis, Yonkers, N. Y........ 
Remigia, Aurora, IIl.......... 
Rose Gertrude, _ Woodhaven, 


Superior, St. Mary Sorrows 


Seb., Ballelo scvcecvssecstvccoeses 


Sr. 


Supr. Auxentia, Cambridge, 


DR. . iccdcdveddeqeduccagedccetess 


Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 


Charity, Lowell, Mass....... 
Charity, Pittsburgh.......... 
Charity, Swissvale, Pa....... 
Holy Cross, Morris, Ill...... 
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May, 1124 vn 1924 
s, Srs. Holy Names, Schenectady, Mt. St. Scholastica Acad., Canon 
We <S. cacévusccseducnanes clacacss 2 00 C30 (COMM “Nusccaktacadseanceuces 5 00 
g, Srs. Mt. Precious Blood, O’Fal- 9. St. Louis Acad., Tottenville, N. 
LOM. Oe VCacdcduddaveccecccscseccds 2 00 We, -Jucka cuseetackasduennaaetecaacae 5 00 
8, Srs. Notre Dame, E. Boston.. 2 00 9. St. Mary H. Sch., Wilkes-Barre, 
= 


Notre Dame, Eureka ce: Bae. ca wdsudancawedecduscceddcansaes 

















& Ses 5 00 
CHAMIERE occ caisins astcecasdaccuss 2 00 & 6U vinliios Acad., Alton, IIl.... 5 00 
8, Srs. Notre Dame, 54th St., Cleve- 9 Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa. 2 00 
WiVitl. is, calesenaccécuscccucenccaucass 2 00 9 Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, Ottawa, 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, O... 2 00 GG. saakskachadeuensnesaendsssss 209 
8, Srs. Notre Dame, New Trier, 9. Bro. Basilian, Waltham, Mass.... 2 00 
MOINES (cs odtancddepannevdéhccesacave 2 00 9 Rev. W. Byrne, Ontario, N. Y 2 00 
8, Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis...... 2 00 9. Cecilian Conserv: atory, Mt. Airy, 
Srs. Notre Dame, Salem. Mass.. 2 00 Phaladelpiia  ...csscacncsescc 2 00 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Worcester, 9 Rev. L. A, Deering, Media, has 2 00 
WAM cuvaneedactaccensccccenncess 2 00 9 Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mich. 2 00 
8. Srs. Precious Blood, Omaha..... 2 00 9. Rev. A. Doherty, Cambridgeport, 
8. Srs. Providence, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 2 00 MES co cdnvecatacanenadeskenancns 2 00 
8. Srs. St. Casimir, Scranton........ 2 00 9. Dominican Srs., W. Lynn, Mass. 2 00 
& Sra. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y.. 2 00 9. Rev. M, Donavan, Philadelphia. 2 60 
§ Srs. St. Dominic, College Point, 9. Mother Mary, Philadelphia...... 2 00 
I. OM) cenescsticn chacnesccuacceuss 2 00 9 Rev. J. A. Dunney, Albany eacees 2 00 
8 Srs. St. Francis, Clover Bottom, 9. Rev. E. A. Flynn, Mantic, Conn. 2 00 
MEO, . sven ceetasecunstducnapesdsaus 20 9. Rev. J. C. Hogan, Stevens Point, 
g, Srs. St. Francis, Trenton........ 2 00 bg PPE RR OEE oes 4 00 
8. Srs. St. Joseph, 2183 N. Broad 9. Rev. L. M. Keenan, Dundee, III. 2 00 
St, PRIMED cccceccccnsecess 2 00 @' La Salle Inst,, Troy, N Y....... 2 00 
§. Srs. St. Joseph, 3807 N. Broad 9 Rev. C. McGrath, Somerville, 
St, Philadelphia eens cugunEeguace 2c MEME: odcastsdaussudsncacnaceaede 2 00 
gs, Srs. St. Joseph, G. and West- 9. V. Rev. F. P. McManus, Council 
morelaid St, Philadelphia..... 2 00 Bluffs, Ta. ......cccccsecsceeseces 2 00 
8 Srs. St. Joseph, Locust St., Phila- 9 Rev. J. McShain, Drexel Hill, 
deiphia PRP ERP EPE OREO Er Fer TE ETeClee 2 00 Wh, ‘vabadedcadeuncaeccaccncceeuens 2 00 
& Srs. St. Joseph, East Falls, Phila- 9. Rev. D. Maguire, Dorchester, 
GOMIID as ccccccseserevessccdscnses 2 00 BE. ‘eecccugedcsnudaucudacobveses 20) 
8 Srs. St. Joseph, 18th St., Phila- 9. Rev. F. J. Martin, Louisville.... 2 00 
HONE . whi Kacavestenndecevcvetens 4 00 9. Mother Anselm, Amityville, L. I. 4 00 
& Srs. St. Toseph, Randolph, Mass. 2 06 9. Dominican Nor. Sch., Amityville, 
8 Mr. A. Smith, Boston............ 2 00 aks saticdiacccuntharsessaseradan 2 00 
8 Rev. J. M. Smith, Philadelphia.. 2 00 9. Mother Donata, Cambridge, Mass. 4 00 
8. Rev. E. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa... 2 00 9. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 
8 Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit........ 2 00 WES oa cauccdaddenacusteddsses 2 00 
8 Rev. J. B. Tennelly, Brookland, 9. Rev. R. D. Murphy, East Long- 
We Ge spacttccccatecucedcncucascane 2 00 MEAUOW, NEAGE. cis ciccwccscsccnss 2-00 
8 Rev. J. Tracy, Brighton, Mass.. 2 00 9. Rev. G. O’Bryan, Winchester, Ky. 2 00 
8. Rev. H. Trimble, Bridgeport, Pa. 4 00 9. Rev. P. O’Malley, Dubuque...... 4 00 
& Rev... 3. Vaughan, Scranton.. 2 00 9 Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Chicago..... 2 00 
8 V. Rev. J. Wuest, Detroit........ 2 00 9 Rev. J. P. Ruba, Grand Rapids.. 2 00 
8 Rt. Rev, J. Yazbek, Philadelphia 4 00 9. St. Andrew Conv., Bayonne, N. 
9 Rt. a C. E. Byrne, D. D., Gal- Be cuacddcatideucdaccseancushunetems 2 00 
WORE cn sccccncesesccaccsnnccccves 10 00 9. St. Joseph Mon. Sch., Baltimore. 2 00 
9% W. Cardinal O’Connell, Boston. 200 00 9. ae Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla.... 2 00 
9 Rt. y= ke 1S Swint, D. D., 9% S§S a Springs Acad., Fond-du- 
WHRRGEINE Caccccndccccssckaeuncccs 10 00 7 PEAS -ncbcnsenendennasetcanas 2 00 
9 St. Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa..... 40 00 9. St. Patrick Sch., Eau Claire, Wis. 2 00 
&. Rt. Rev. Abbot A. Stehle, Beatty, 9 Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa........ 2 00 
Wi cab ennanacikbbenaesvcedoaeuces 1 00 9 Rev. C. P. Schneider, (¢ aie nbus. 20 
9. Loyola Univ., New _ Orleans...... 10 00 9. Sr. Agnes Regina, 3rooklyn re 2 00 
9. Notre Dame Coll., Baltimore..... 10 00 9. Sr, Charlotte, Monticello, N. Y 2 00 
9. Notre Dame Acad., Baltimore.... 5 00 9. Sr. Gonzaga, E. Chicago, Ind.... 4 00 
9. Providence Coll., Providence, R. 9. Sr. Ignatius, Nazareth, Ky....... 5 00 
Hi, bundueterennadescce vekawensenens 10 00 C Se ING ARGON  becccsadencecases 4 00 
9 St. Joseph Coll., Collegeville, Ind. 10 00 9. ‘Sr. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y....... 2 00 
9 St. Mary College, St. Marys, 9 Sr. Mary of St. George, New 
MOMS ca viucclsutadacinwe de desnees 10 00 WON» parse tecensskhass~tensssaune 2 00 
9% St. Xavier Coll., Cincinnati 10 00 9. Srs. Charity, B. V. M., Chicago. 6 00 
9 Acad. Holy Child Jesus, Suffern, 9. Srs. Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass. 2 00 
We Wet ngctexcsccauaccessuneavancue 10 00 9. Srs. Charity, New Haven, Conn.. 2 00 
9% Acad. O. L. Mercy, Milford, 9 Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh.......... 2 00 
COME on. 24d cumneinvidekaceguseuie 5 00 9. Srs. Charity, Newport, Ky....... 2 00 
9. lHioly Trinity H. Sch., Brooklyn.. 5 00 9. Srs. Notre Dame, Cambridge, 
9 Imme. Conception Acad., Belle- WOME inv nnetgencvengevueenea cada’ 2 00 
WHI SMS ceadcssectcceccccdeccacs 5 00 9. Srs. Notre Dame, Rochester...... 2 00 
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ay, 1924 

Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo...... 
Srs. St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago........ 
Srs, St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Third St., Phila- 
GONE: necccn nse sanensenteanes’ 
- r: W. Smith, Jersey City, 
Rev. H. Stand, gg Ind.. 
Ureuline Sra: Tifin, Os.5..<cs0%ss 
Rev. F. Cadleaissive, Burketts- 
CI, Wb sccaciedccacinewandarenees 
Rt. Rev. F.. J. Tief, D. D., ‘Con- 
COLI, HERBOIB,. ccsvicosaimewansneneiar 
Rev. A, Luckey, Manhattan, 


o's V. Fraser, Clyde, Kans.. 
Rev. 7 P. Koerperich, Greenleaf, 





OREN TE ITE EE 
Rev. J. Wolf, Grainfield, Kans... 
ev. Butzer, Concordia, Kans. 


Rev. Father Edward, Ellis, Kans. 
Rt, Rev. E. P. Allen, D. D., Mo- 


Rt. Rev. D. M. Gorman, D. D., 
TOGIER, CEO - .s.ccusmiscasiseatiniene§« 
Rev. W. - eae D. D., 
Prewisense, BK. Loc ccsscccccnscess 
Rt, Rev. T. F. Lillis D. D., Kan- 
SAR I MO renisnclenindsnseccceeee 
St. Mary Sem., Baltimore........ 
Coll. Mt. St. oe 
ja aE eer 
Acad. Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 
—" Me, TOMER “Ove cnocnacenassis 
Leonita, Mt. St. Joseph, O.. 
| Mt Univ., Pittsburgh. eae 
Regis Coll., Denver 
St. Lawrence Coll., M 





Wis 
ist. ans College, Monroe, Mich. 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill..... 
Acad, Sacred Heart, Fall River, 
MEMENS. cc cusecsidosieesnacaimencanees 
Loretto Acad., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Marycliff Acad., Arlington Hts., 
B.  ckcncctdsnnvevbasnenpernnen'> 
‘rion, re, Acad., Me- 


Mt. "het h Ursuline Acad., 
Tae EER eT 
‘Joseph ‘head, Ottumwa, Ia.. 
St. Mary Acad., Denver, = 
St. Mary Acad., _ 
Ursuline Acad. of Ms 
IOVRIO Keasisiususees svannens 
Rev. J. S. Barry, Clinton, Mass.. 
Bro. Columban, Buffalo.......... 
Christian Bros. Coll., St. ey 
Rev. J. Colligan, Olcott, i 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. N. Connolly, 
TOE WOOK, wos ccsccnesancensvnrtas 
Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago...... 
Rev. E. Deham, Bridesburg, Pa.. 
Dominican Srs., Milwaukee...... 
Mr. W. Fitch, Gulfport, Miss.... 
mey, FP. J. ‘Gallagher, Consho- 
NOGNMG) TERY. Jacscsdasusnresantiens 
Rev. F. Gassler, Baton Rouge, 
EUs wsiniovinsecoeesscmetasuenss yess 
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‘EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


a 1924 


10. 


10. 
10. 


10. 
12, 


i A. Havestadt, Dodgeville, 
— Angels Conv., Jonesboro, 
Holy Rosary Sch., Milwaukee.. 
Holy Trinity Sch., Cincinnati.. 
Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati... 
St. Anthony Sch., Cincinnati. . 
St. Henry Sch., Cincinnati....... 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. O. J. S. Hoog, 
I, DL. ans ncceccenstcenvcis 
it Fathers, Mankato, Minn.. 
Mr. H. Krone, Hackensack, N. J. 
Rev. T. Larkin, Westerly, RK. I.. 
Rev. F. S. Legowski, Toledo..... 


Rev. J McGarry, Lowell, 
ENDS ciao a ununacce Mules eumien 
V.. ae P. McInerney, Topeka, 


i. 5. J. Mellon, Philadelphia. . 
Mother Christopher, Philadelphia 
Mother John, San Antonio...... 
Mother Justina, Philadelphi . 
Mother Thecla, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Brighton, 
MEUEGL civcacterner  Menadinienoauts 
Rev. T. E. Murphy, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. J. F. Nolan, Cleveland...... 
Rev. J. W. Peel, Buffalo.......... 
Presentation Acad., Louisville... 
ev. H. Rocchi, Cleveland....... 
Miss M. L. Ryan, Chicago....... 
St. Peter Coll., Jerse — N. J. 
St. Rose Conv., La Crosse........ 
St. Lawrence Sch., Price Hill, 
CURIE ccecccavesccsvcnseseses 
St. Mary Acad., Leavenworth.. 
_ Claudine, Waterbury, Conn.. 
Joseph Aloysius, Green Bay, 
Wis. EAE SLEEP PE eee 
Sr. Leonora, Convent, N. 
Sr. Aquina, Milwaukee... 
Sr, Fridoline, Baltimore 
Sr. Georgianna, Rochester........ 
Sr. Leander, Louisville.......... 
Sr. Onesima, New Athens, III. 
* St. Thomas a Becket, Sydney, 








Shean St. Alban, Montreal..... 
Srs. Mercy, West Hartford...... 
= Notre Dame, VLawrence, 
Srs. “Brecious Blood, Deer Park, 
Srs. St. Francis Assisi, Milwau- 


€e 
Srs. ~~ Francis, Platte Center, 


FORE: “c chicsasicisisscencciasetaian ees 
Srs. St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 
Srs. St. Francis Streator, IIl.. 
Rev. W. Stinson, Chestnut 


EVO, DENOE o0dicveccocstsckenss 
Rev. W. C. Tredtin, Dayton, O.. 
Bro. M. S. Tuohy, New Rochelle, 
ING Wine vaca tend Otecseees cake sne 
Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus.. 

Rt. Rev. J. Chartrand, D. D., In- 
CINTBOONB. vcacvcncnencsesguerunss 
Re, Rev. T. J.. Shahan, BD. D., 
WEGRREMIOM . ccacicécceupscanedotss 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


es , 1924 


Rt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, D. D., New 
OPTICBMB cccccccccrccensccccescosses 
St. Francis Sem., St. Francis, 
Wide... saciaucxedaeessateunawentmcess 
Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis.. 
St. John Sem., _ | err 
i Rev. W. H. Aretz, Little Rock 

Joseph Sem., Yonkers, Ns Sa 
C ee ee Coll. of Sacred Heart, 


Prairie du Chien, Wis........... 
Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 
INGTON ccccccccccccccccccccccscocee 
Coll. St. Thomas, St. Paul....... 
Columbia Coll., Dubuque......... 
De Paul Univ., Chicago.......... 
Jefferson Coll., Convent, La...... 


Mt. Angel Coll., St. Benedict, 
CUE icaadaucesscasaatedacunadeneaes 
St. Benedict Coll., Atchison, 
a ndpihaadeduseerskeuseauuacns 

Viator Coll., Bourbonnais, IIl. 
i J. P. O’Mahoney, Bourbon- 
WE Bs. sidadcndodsncenyaccucssve 
Acad, Holy Cross, Washington... 
Daughters of - Cross, Shreve- 


DOGG Ei anak cRenadedkecascnseass 
St. Elizabeth Cone H. Sch., 
Cornwell Heights, Pa............. 


Mother Katharine, Maud, Pa..... 
Holy ad Acad., Woodland, 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Baltimore.. 

Mt. St. Mary-on- -Hudson, New- 
HERG Wwe” Micecccacacausaacense < 
St. Joseph Acad., Guthrie, Okla.. 

Stella Niagara Sem., Stella Ni- 


SURGEON: VS occcckcostoanchaacccue 
Rev. F, X. E. Albert, New York. 
Rev. J. Barron, Brookl Oar 


Rev. F. A. Brady, Philadelphia... 
Rev. A. A. Burke, Dayton, O.... 
Rev. S._ J. Carmody, So. Belling 
Reis WEG 6 ccr sdccceccanatcese< 
Rev. J. Cassin, Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
Miss M, J. Chute, Minneapolis... 
Rev. T. Conry, Dubuque.......... 
Convent H. C. J., Melrose, Mass. 
Mr. W. Conway, Springfield, Ill. 
Rev. H. Eilermann, Harrison, 
Rev. W. V. iterercsair Rosalie, 
WU. Sancndanscuhecnasenccendqes 


DEGMM a dacnadgedaveuunendevannaeucs 
Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn...... 
Rev. J. Hamill, Indianapolis wuss 


Rev. <" Herringhaus, Independ- 
NCOs MWe <p nnccnvnisccusexutiaaneds 
Rev. V. yes Everett, Mass. 
Holy Angels Conv., St. Cloud, 
WOON sccusarcdhensccucutaucsnacces 
—_ J. H. Honnigford, Washing- 
Seoul Fathers, Lewiston, — 
Jesuit Fathers, Yakima, Wash.. 

Rev. P. @ udge, Onviaht.cs.<- 


Rev. lowo, Orchard Lake, 
MMIGMS  ccascasccanedeccucsecewatcas 
Le Semaine Paroissiale, Fall 
WeRWGR, GE. Secncesanctacanucess 


Rev, A. M. Leyden, Columbus... 
Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 
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age J. L. Lonergan, Clairton, 
PU daccesciatasdaccussasiacasaces 
V. Rev. W. McNally, Philadelphia 
Rev. F. Mayer, Syracuse........ 
Mother Francis, Baltic, Conn..... 
aad Ignatius, New Rochelle, 
Mother Petra, St. Louis.......... 
Mother Petra, Rockville Centre, 
ea We. adanndisccuaecageackaasdades 
Mother Philomene de Chantal, 
DORN acdnccgnsemssdccassasess 
Mother Solano, Pendleton, Ore.. 
Rev. J. L. Ott, Philadelphia...... 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. B. Peterson, 
Brighton, Mass. ....ccccccccccece 
Presentation Conv., San Francis- 
CO cocceecevcceseseesvesesesssesess 
Redemptorist Frs., St. Louis..... 
Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington.. 
Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, S. 
Rev. P. Schnetzer, San "Antonio. 
Rev. J. Scully, Kingston, N. Y.. 
St. Bonifacius Sch., Philadelphia 
St. Francis Orph. ‘Asylum, New 
Hawes, CORR. ccccnccccesccsscses 
St. Michael Sch., Cleveland...... 
St. Stanislaus Nov., Brooklyn, 
rere 
Sr. Eugenia Fealy, Normandy, 
Sr. "Hes, Co EE eee 
Sr. Benitia, Brooklyn........... 
Sr. Brendan, Ashley, Pa.......... 
Se. Clase, Cleve iiiccesecccscccns 
Sr. Clara, Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Sr. Gall de Notre Dame, Balti- 


ME Scicdicgccouunddekadasxeena 
Ge, Heleva. Bei@csncccccescccnacse 
Srs. Notre Dame, Escanaba, Mich. 
Se, Troms, “Reees Ie. Seccccecscuse 
Sr. Jovita, Madison, Minn....... 
Sr. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind...... 
Sr. Matthew, Purcell, Oia. «<<< 
Sr. a 5 ae ere 
Sr. Ureule, Baftale... ..+....- 


Srs. Tints B. V. M., Chicago.. 
Srs. Charity, B. V. M.,, Dubuque 
a; = haptic B. V. M., Petaluma, 
DE. aacecanceeetessasesanuasadaass 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass.. 
Srs. Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va 





Srs, I. H. M., Dexter, Mich..... 
Srs. Mercy, New Britain, Conn.. 

Srs. Mercy, Sausalito, Sy See 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. — 

Srs. St. Francis, Chicago.. an 
Srs. St. Francis, Joliet, cae 
Srs. St. Francis, O’Neill, Nebr.. 

Srs. St. Joseph, Baltimore.....- 
Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn........ 


Srs. St. Joseph, Conshohocken, 
DP. . cdccnceccvecnseccutacuccesacese 
Srs. St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Linwood Heights, 


Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Rochester........ 
Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
O 
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22 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1924 


St. Patrick Sem., Menlo Park, 
cai. 









ay Bernard Coll., St. Bernard, 
Seattle CONE, ;, ERE G es scrsinsiciecciawree 
Acad, Holy Child Jesus, New 
MDG cicucrscieasemiatarnteaweneee 
Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Tekoa, 
MUG. <a sinwica sein char anwascersi nes 
St. Agnes Acad., Alliance, Nebr.. 
Rev. W. Benn, Hillyard, Wash.. 
Rev. P. A. Brady, Natrona, Pa... 
Bro. Albert, Chicago.......scceee» 
4 Chas. Huebert, Victoria, 
Bro. “Daly, New York.. be 
Bro. Edward, Providence, | a 

Bros. Mary, Baltimore.. 

Bros. Mary, Pittsburgh 





Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. D. Connolly, 
SHE PPAUCIED: sisc sicrncssvccccee 
Rev. P. Corcoran, Los i; 7 
Rev. J. Dillon, Paterson, N. ° 
Dominican Frs., Zanesville, ‘ 
Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore... 
Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee. . 
Rev. T. G. Flynn, Dixon, Ill..... 
Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, 
DIB: cis ea sice case sane ive eavenses 
Rev. P. J. Lambe, New _York.. 
— M. Stanislaus, Cheyenne, 
Mother St. Pierre, Philadelphia.. 
Mother Walburga, Covington..... 
Mr. I. J. Mulligan, Corpus resed 
i ERS, seicice na sau watanaicnmasian’ 
Notre Dame Acad., Cincrnnati 
~ Francis Xav. Sch., Cincinna 
John Sch., Cincinnati......... 
aay ie 2 O'Connor, Mt. Pleas- 
Bit, SMNNO Os. hudba acaecenenmaanes 
Mr. F. H. Rea, Paterson, N. 
Redemptorist Frs., Bronx, N. Y.. 
St. Mary Sch., Oakland, Cal..... 
St. Versuica Sch. Chicago. . ‘ 
St. Teresa Sch., St. Louis 
Mr. P. Schaefer, Champaign, III. 
Sr. Agnes Joseph, Buffalo........ 
Sr. Aloysia, Chicago ..... a 
Sr: Angelia, Baltimore 
Sr, Aquinas, Crafton Station, Pa. 
Sr. Bernarda, Chicago............ 
Sr. Carola, Glencoe, Minn. ...... 
Sr. Piavia,, DOW. TOC s0cc0ssc0sei 
Sr. Innocentia, rN Pa 
Sr. Jolanta, Milwaukee ...... 
Srs. Holy Cross, Anderson, Ind.. 
Sr. Valeria, Oshkosh, Wis........ 
Sr. St. Arcadius, Kankakee, ath... 
Srs. Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, O.. 
Srs. Christian Charity, Chicago... 
Srs. Chris. Charity, Wilmette, Ill. 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
BEM. FR, cs ccveccescusesensscexees 
Srs. Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah.. 

















Srs. Notre Dame, Brookhaven, 
PHAM... casienimienssemeeman seen s ess 
rs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago....... 





Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Youngstown, O. 
Srs. Sacred Heart, Philadelphia.. 
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May, 1924 
13. Srs. St. Francis, Ironton, O...... 
13. Srs. St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa.. 
18. Sre. St. Francis, Millvale, Pa.. 
18. Sra, St. Francis, Philadelphia. . 
18. Sra, St. Joseph, Chicago... ccs. 
13. — St. Joseph, Gales, 
18. Urauline Srz., Bryan, Tex....... 
i4. BD. J. Cardinal Dosgiets, Phila- 
WEMNID. --cascvcasecudaseNeakwads os 
14. Niagara Univ., Niagara, N. Y.. 
“4. O. L. Lake Coll., San Antonio... 
4. Acad. O, L. Lake, San Antonio.. 
14. Rosary Coll., River Forest, IIl.. 
14. St. John Univ., Collegeville, 
MRR 86 Soden undies cad Jncndagecsors 
14. St. Joseph Coll. for Women, 
Psa cs i Ee er ree me 
14, Xavier Coll., Chicago 
14, Preis Angels Sch. for Girls, West 
ORG Ti ies aviansevee cuteness 
uu. Imme. Conception Acad., Daven- 
BOTT, Te. occ cccicvocncsicccnseeuses 
14. Sacred Heart Acad., Los Angeles 
14. Dominican Srs., E. Los Angeles. 
14. St. Angela Hall, Brooklyn.....<0.+ 
14. *~. Paeononenen Acad., Covington, 
14. coated COME: REGO. cis ccoseccce 
14. . Holy Cross, Worcester, 
14. Rev. gs M. Beierschmidt, Phila- 
GATOR “onc xc ccicughcascibcceeses 
14. Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh..... 
14. Bro. Joseph H. Fink, Boniface, 
PEO (CONS. vevccsccnccnsbimaccdee 
14. ~—: D. Connor, Jersey Shore, 
WW. carne saat uecrsamnocacnthatences 
14. Rt. Rev. - % 
Glen Falls, y> 
14. Felician Srs., vod, 
14. nae ge Fathers, Cincinnati.. 
14. Rev. J. Herbers, Ridgeway, Ia.. 
14. Immc. Conc. Sch., Jenkintown, 
14. V. Rev. M. A. Lambing, Scott- 
QNGG: MG Ksiicvincconareaknhanveces 
14. Rev. W. F. Lawlor, Newark...... 
14. Mr, E. McCarthy, Cleveland..... 
14. Rev. J. W. McClory, San Fran- 
MIEO. cvaccassicedecccntecuavagse 
4. - La McCormick, Washing- 
14. Mother Domitilla, Brighton, Mass. 
14. Mother Louis, Brentwood, 2 
14, sa Jj. O'Hara, Westchester, N. 
14. Rev. J. M. Petter, Rochester.... 
14. Presentation Srs., San Francisco. 
14. — F. Reddy, Providence, 
14. Rev. R. Sampson, Oakland, Cal.. 
14. St. Joseph Conv., Fitchburg, 
NE... diculeveusdunecetaueerseces 
14. St. Joseph Sch., Milwaukee...... 
14. St. Paul Sch., San Francisco..... 
14. Rev. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati...... 
4. St, } Bao Acad., Waverly, 
DEMONS cismevatininyerscsmecevensaue 
14. Sr. Margaret Mary Brady, St. 
EOS cvcccevcccccecconcagescssces 
14. Sr. Agnella, Columbus, Nebr..... 
14. Sr. Alphonsus, Grand Rapids.... 
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May. 1624 May, 1924 
uu. Sr. Digna, St. jesesh, Minn...... 4 00 15. Rev. J. M. Woods, Woodstock, 
14. Sr. Lawrence, Buffalo............ 2 00 MN Uicecdtthannhdncccaweaedawetae 2 00 
uu. Sr. de Lillis, Fairmont, W. Va... 4 00 16. Coll. St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 10 00 
14. Sr. Michael, St. Louis............ 2 00 16. St. John Coll., Waldies. ccs 10 00 
14. Sr. Pulcheria, Brooklyn.......... 2 00 16. Mother Augustine, Brooklyn. . 10 00 
144. Sr. Regina, Paterson, N. J....... 200 16. Holy Cross Dom. Conv., 3rook- 
14. Teresa, Camden, N. J......... 2 00 Mil. cus wscasudacechavdcosdeaccdwuce 2 00 
rT Tharsilla, Willimantic, Conn.. 200 16. Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Rutland, 
14 Victoria, Prescott, Ariz. ssss OCU 2 ©. EWG sc iinscccacnvivepwanetuasanadwas 5 00 
14. Sr. Vincentella, Brooklyn iene 4 00 16. Roman Cath. H. Sch., Philadel- 
14. Sr. William, Danville, Pa........ 2 00 QU a iewibacs acanaswnnekwenestuse 5 00 
4. Sr. St John B. de Rossi, Sydney, 16. Sacred Heart Acad., 5 00 
N... Sec, vindandandenescaucnaccdsanee 2 00 16. Mother Isabella, Buffalo 4 00 
14. Sr. Wilfrida, Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 200 16. St. Joseph Acad., 
14. Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago......... 2 00 Pa ivdedseduauddsancaneadiaaeundud 5 00 
Lu. Srs. St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass... 2 00 16. "Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirwood, 
M4. Srs. Mercy, Hartford..........00. 2 00 Mo Jcuvwaxedusadececcuududcsawdes 5 00 
14. Srs. Mercy, Meridan, Conn....... 4 00 16. Sr. Josepha, Pittsburgh........... 5 00 
14. Srs. Mercy, Middletown, Conn... 2 00 16. Christian Bros., Baltimore........ 2 00 
14. Srs. Notre Dame, Cresco, | ee 2 00 16. Rev. D. C. Sunnion, Bronx, N. 
14. Srs. Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass.... 2 00 Wer cuckawanecaddadteudiaeateeeantse 2 00 
4. Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans.. 4 00 16. Rev. J. H. Fitzmaurice, New 
144. Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 2 00 eae, COMMS csicucndducuccducs 6 00 
4. Srs. St. Francis, Hammond, Ind. 2 00 16. Rev. F. Hausser, Chicago........ 2 00 
. Sra, St. Francis, CINCGEGs cisciascs 200 16. DB. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.. 2 00 
14. Srs. St. Joseph, Germantown, Pa. 2 00 16. Mother Angeline, Oakland, Cal.. 2 00 
14. Srs. St. Joseph, Glenside, Pa..... 2 00 16. Mother Florence, San Antonio.. 2 00 
14. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 2 00 16. Mother St. Albert, New Orleans 2 00 
144. Coll. St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.. 10 00 16. Mrs. N. Mullins, Yakima, Wash. 400 
15. Cath. Foreign Mission Society, 16. St. Charles Sch., Bellows Falls, 
MasyiHOl, (ha Wascccntccccscnece 20 00 WU. acvdavasqanecnaaseadacascudecwe 2 00 
15. Univ. of St. Francis Xav. Coll., 16. Rev. W. McMullen, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
Antigomien, Ne S..cccsecconcesc 10 00 16. Sr. Bernard Mary, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
15. Rornee Alexandrine, Convent, N. 16. Se: Amrien, 'St. DOGG viccdacccucss 2 00 
SIT eT DORR ee 10 00 16. Sr. Dorothy, Brighton, Mass..... 2 00 
15. Mi other Alexandrine, Convent, N. 16. Srs. Holy Cross, Boise City, 
Seeds Nig dsake denameedndanceused 2 00 RN: cc cthansaneadecndamhessaseds 2 00 
15. Srs. Holy Family, San Francisco 10 00 16. Srs. Mercy, Bridgeport, Conn..... 2 00 
15. Rev. C. Branton, Villanova, Pa.. 2 00 16. Srs. Notre’ Dame, Pittsburgh... 2 00 
15. _ S. Brennan, Elk, Cal....... 2 00 16. Srs, St. Francis, Chicago......... 2 00 
15. Bro. Albert L, Hollinger, Peoria. 2 00 16. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia. 2 00 
15 i R. Butin, Washington....... 2 00 16. Rev. J. B. Surprenant, Saginaw, 

15. Rev. A, J. Dean, SOEUR scccnaes 2 00 MONG choc sceusceussatadsoecdeuds 2 00 
15. Dominican Srs., Mission San 16. Ursuline Conv., Louisville........ 4 00 
GEO GON dnxevsccsuscuswenend 2 00 17. Holy Names Acad. and Nor. Sch., 

15. Rev. G. Eilers, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 EE, dicnnkantddanwnsdnessddanes 10 00 
15. Rev. D. V. Fitzgerald, Somerville, 17. Setom Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa. 10 00 

A ee er ey eee ere nn errre 2 00 17. Srs. Charity Greensburg, Pa..... 2 00 
16. Franciscan Srs,, Boston.......... 4 00 17. Cathedral Latin Sch., Cleveland. 5 00 
15. Rev. J. Harbrecht, Norwood, O... 4 00 17. Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington, 
15. Rev, J. Jepson, Menlo Park, Cal. 2 00 Wike. ‘sGieniandadacccuddestedaacaaas 5 00 
15. Rev. J. Kuebler, Canal Fulton, oO. 2 00 17. Sacred Heart Acad., Cedar Rapids 5 00 
15. Rev. W. McConnell, Belmar, N. 17. St. Agnes Acad., College Point, 

V. Secuedacduenscedadcdeeanaceceaaes 2 00 IN. Nes ancauauveuaveecddeasenaacess 5 00 
15. Mother Loyola, Immaculata, Pa. 4 00 17. Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, W 7 4 00 
15. V. Rev. Msgr. T. J. O’Brien, 17. Rev. C. Auer, Artesian, S. D. 2 00 

BUGGING © Savodsdare doxsasducknncees 200 17. Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh 2 00 
15. Rev. H. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 2 00 17. Bro. Director. Glencoe, Mo 200 
15, St. Joseph Orphanage, Cummins- 17. Dominican Srs., Livermore, Cal.. 2 00 

WH OR. cisicccapctdepncanexuosss 2 00 17. Dominican Srs., Shepard, O...... 2 00 
lb. Sr. Leo Xavier, New York....... 2 00 17. Franciscan Srs., Los Angeles..... 2 00 
15. Sr. Agnes, Gloucester, Mass...... 200 17. Rev. W. Galvin, Scottdale, Pa... 2 00 
15, Sr. Rimilla, BO, Ses LOG s ccvcces 2 00 17. Rev. A. Henn, Karlsruhe, N. D. 2 00 
15, Sr. Urban, Kankakee, IIl......... 2 00 17. Mr. J. A. Kerrins, Chicago...... 2 00 
15, Sr. Theresa, Port Jefferson, 2 00 17. Rev. F. 1) Macelwane, Toledo.. 2 00 
15. Srs. Charity, San Francisco...... 2 00 17. Mother Agatha, Columbus....... 2 00 
15. Srs, Charity, Dorchester, Mass... 200 17. St. Anthony Sem., Santa Bar- 
15. Srs. Notre Dame, Brooklyn...... 2 00 lta, GOle ccc dcadaseccediceneadias 2 00 
15. Srs. Notre Dame, Chinchuba, La. 8 00 17. St. Francis Xav. Sch. for Deaf, 
15. Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, ; 2 00 REWSMMUINE, (Ul wcensccccaceseeses 2 00 
15. Srs. St. Francis, "Glen Riddle, 200 17. St. Liborius Sch., St. Louis...... 2 00 
15. Srs. St. Francis, St. John, Ind.” 200 17. St. Monica Sch., Jamaica, L. I... 2 00 
15. Rev. N. A. Weber, Washington... 2 00 17. St. Patrick Acad., Chicago....... 2 00 
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17. St. Wendelin Sch., Fostoria, O.. 2 00 20. Mother Romana, Racine, Wis.... 
ai: . Marie Gonzaga, Philadelphia. 200 20. St. Catherine Training Sch., San 
17. Amanda, St. LOwiticscecvseess 2 00 MMINENY Goan sisesumacniinesenasies 
17. . Benven, Chicago...........0 2 00 20. St. Francis Sch., Cleveland...... 
17. . Felix, Jersey City, N. J....... 200 20. St. Joseph Inst. Boys Dept., 
17. Sr.. FIetint, TOGO ccc ccnnccocsacs 2 00 Westchester, Ne Viccccsccccecuse 
17. Sr. Lawrence, Highland Falls, N. 20. St. Katharine Conv., Baltimore.. 
Ce a eee 200 2. St. Mary Day Sch., Gainesville, 
17. r. Leonissa, Bayonne, N. J...... 2 00 ER. udesaciacctentaasaseaervers 
17. Sr. Stephen, Grand Rapids....... 200 20. Sr. Gonzales, Springfield, O...... 
17 Symphorosa, Santa Monica, 20. Sr. Thomasine, TOUEC, Tiss csc cane 
AL... nccaccessuaiiurssscaccoveme anne’ 200 20. Srs. Mercy, Norwalk, Conn....... 
17. Srs. Charity, Kansas City, Mo.. 200 20. Srs, Notre Dame, Highlandtown, 
17. Srs. ese Dame, Springfield, WSs: See ince rnduveseusencounrcaeret 
DGG. -ntéheseiicnastneseeees 2 00 20. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........ 
17. Srs. Hes. Blood, Maria Stein, O. 200 2. Srs. St. Francis, Jemez, N. Mex. 
17. Srs. Presentation, San Francisco 2 00 20. Srs. St. Francis, Columbus pawns 
17. Ursuline Srs., Conv., Louisville. 400 20. Miss Z. E. Stauf, Baltimore..... 
17. St. John Par. Sch., San Fran- 20, Rev. D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, 
GIRO) s .asconagiacn sec cunsaaae sates 2 00 PB. cevccscccesessccsseccsccoscess 
17. Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati. 200 20. Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Supple, Rox- 
17. Sr. Ignatius Loyola, Montreal.... 2 00 DUEY,, MIGSS.. ioc sccesvcressccccencs 
19. The Josephinum, Columbus....... 2000 21. St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md. 
19. Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus...... 1000 21. St. Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis. 
19. St. Charles Borromeo Sem., Over- 21. Mother Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Broeics lekiosc.osecasaeanaints Manes 2000 21. Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
19. Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa. 1000 21. Rev. . Corrigan, Overbrook, Pa. 
19. St. Mary Miss. Coll., Techny, Ill. 1000 06. 21.-—“Rev. Grace, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
19. St. Rita Coll., Chicago..........0. 1000 21. Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee. 
19. Acad. Sacred Heart, Albany..... 500 21. Rev, J. W. Haun, Winona, Minn. 
19. St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex... 500 21. Ladies of Loretto, N. Falls, Ont. 
19. Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh....... 500 21. Phila. | Protectory for Boys, 
19. St. Joseph Acad., St. Paul....... 5 00 a Pa, cscesccccsscoece 
19. Bro. Joseph Carges, Washington. 200 21. F a Acad., Terre Haute, 
19. Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul...... | | ee 2 Ce ooo 
19. Conv. O. L. Perp. Help, Buffalo. 200 21. MJoceph Sch., Cleveland ...... 
19. V. Rev. F. Dillon, Portland, Ore. 200 21. Sr. — Melrose Park, Ill...... 
19. Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.... 2 00 21. Sr. Elsina, Cincinnati............ 
19. Miss F. S. Donovan, Philadelphia 200 21. Sr. Superior, Bartlett St., Lowell, 
19. Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, Worcester, WAGON cisvns Coacssnincsecadewesdae 
1 RE RSE AAC eG Sa Rie 200 21. Srs. Humility of Mary, Canton, 
19. Rev. E. P. Graham, Canton, O... 2 00 OF.  ncrkadadshes Choke cave Caancs eee: 
19. Rev. L. Kania, Green Bay, Wis.. 200 21. Srs. Humility of Mary, Cleveland 
19. Rev. T. F. Keane, St. Paul...... 400 21. Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore...... 
19. Rev. M. T. McManus, Brookline, 21. Srs. — Dame, Hamilton, O.. 
Risse: We yi nce rian 200 21. Srs. = oe, Philadelphia... 
19. Mother Ludivina, Pawtucket, R. 21. Rev. A. Sullivan, Hartford.. 
SIS OR ee 200 21. Mr. H. "Vlymen, Hempstead, N. 
19. Mother Maria Stella, Washington 4 00 Wie sno csinecisices in eaiacieussuatielgusivcies 
19. Rev. C. Neukirch, Rensselaer, N. 22. Coll. Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
A asus cisreiehapasaionpen seen tan snsse 200 22. Acad, Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
19. Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, S 22. Trinity Coll., Washington........ 
DDE aac asAnehwenentite eemee cain eka 400 22. Imme. Conception Acad., San 
19. Rev. J. Quinn, Oakland, Cal.. 8 00 Francisco ais. sia iendiaca: 8 Vihear educa calc 
19. nile Heart Acad., Halletsville, 22. Dominican Srs., San Francisco.. 
RROS. vacances naan qacesiaucss 200 2. St. Boniface ‘Par. Sch., San 
19. St. es Par, Seh., Lima, O..... 18 00 UMAIRIOEUD «5c ic wcla nevicianerudeeaeee 
19. Sr. Lambert, Pasadena, Cal...... 200 Marywood Coll., Scranton. 
19. Srs. Notre Dame, ' Wabasha, Brother Z. Joseph, Martinez, C 
NRG 6 ciciodi soraswwesnncsechensesie 2 00 Christian Bros., Santa Fe.. 
19. Srs. St. Francis, Platte Center, Rev. * P. Crane, St. Louis..... 
EDI scale vafewcineasacemncinnesicn 2 00 Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 
19. Mr. D. P. Towers, New York.... 2 00 I. antvod caren decokn came asue mee 
19. Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., 22, Rev. B. H. Felsecker, St. Fran- 
Richmond, Va. ...........+ seeeee 20 00 Ci. NNR: pci ecndea wen pemncancaes 
20. + of Lake Seminary, ae 22, Franciscan Srs., Brooklyn........ 
é . © _Cecccccccececseceeccoee 99 ; ; 
20. Dominican Coii., San Rafael, Cal. 1000 2% Rev. FE. Gehl, St. Francis, Wis... 
20. ‘a Paes Lady, Longewood, oe es coer eee reno) Dee ee ee 
Ghitagoy euestiors:coseesennmacs 500 22 Rt, Rev, Msgr. J. H. McMahon, 
20. Holy. Chest Acad., Techny, IIl.. 5 00 New York paeuora see eet eeeeeeenes 
20. St. Ursula Acad., ’Cincinnati.. 5 00 22. Redemptorist Frs., New Orleans. 
20. Rev. P. A, Lynch, Philadelphia... 2 00 22, St. Ann School, Wilmington, Del. 
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May, 1924 pa 1924 
20 », St. Mary Sch., McKees Rocks, Rev. C. McAleer, Spokane....... 2 00 
Pa. cxcsaavaseduannceussdneeanans 2 00 38. V. Rev. J. R. McCoy, one 2 00 
2( », Rev. A, Schneider, Adrian, Mich. 200 2%. Rev. P. Marke, Teutopolis, Ill.. 2 00 
2 00 », Sr. Aloyse, Ann Arbor, Mich..... 5 00 26. Rev. H. Richter, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
% Sr. Augustine, Caldwell, N. J... 200 2%. Sr. Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles.. 2 00 
2 00 », Sr. Lauriana, Chester, ec rccas 2 00 2%. Sr. Casilda Renwald, Worthing- 
20 », Sr. Leontina, Lake Linden, Mich. 2 00 (itt. Mi lec davenadcadncuceseaeuauad 2 00 
». Srs. St. Joseph, So. Bethlehem, 2%. Sr. Cortona Gloden, Worthing- 
2 0 fT OO) AR 2 00 aS OSEAN REE NOSE ie 2 00 
2 00 93, Marywood Coll., Scranton....... 1000 26. Sr. Valeria, Beatty, Piicccécccess 2 00 
20 9, St. Ignatius Coll., CRICagO. 6.60.0 10 00 26. Srs. Charity, Boston............- 4 00 
4 00 8. sevens Acad., Chicago dasscemude 500 26. Srs. St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind.. 2 00 
23, if Reiner, CRONIDs cccceccee 2 00 27. Georgetown Univ., Washington.. 10 00 
20 98, ‘i “Mary Coll., Praicte’ du Chien, 27. Bros. Sacred Heart, Alexandria, 
SO We ccccscccoanavececscasccccsves 10 00 Et. _ covaucnkscdusceguasavvcuacecce 4 00 
2 00 28, si Mary Acad., Prairie du am 27. Rev, M. J. Butala, Joliet, Ill..... 2 00 
aie Ma” «| LWYM, nvatcuducdcerauscccudanncens 500 27. Christian’Bros., Cumberland, Md. 2 00 
20 93, Rai Coll. H. Sch., Boston.. 500 27. Mother M. Berchmans, Leaven- 
93, Holy Angels Acad., Seattle...... 40 00 WHEE sanasduscctssankdaeaduioucea 2 00 
20 93. Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland.. 500 27. St. Agnes Conv., Chicago......... 2 00 
98, St. Joseph Nor. Coll., Springfield, 27. St. Mary Sch., Elyria, Nes ieeceaees 2 00 
20 MAG. adantucdaniedas thetecsunsuce 500 27. Sr. Mary, Nazareth, Mich........ 2 00 
10 00 93. Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse.. 200 27. Srs. St. Joseph, I, Nazareth, 
5 00 2, Brother Michael, San Jose, Cal. 2 00 WUNGMS caccnavsssccnnndesaduadenducs 2 00 
2 00 93, W. P. Dickerson, M. D., New- 27. Srs. St. Joseph, II, Nazareth, 
4 00 port News, ee 2 00 BEM. daccaseseccuasas cocce 2 00 
2 00 9, Dominican Srs., Fall River.. 20 2. Sr. oo, Baden, Pa. 2 00 
20 9. Rev. J. Jacobi, San Antonio.. 200 27. Srs. Joseph, Brooklyn. 2 00 
2 00 2% Rev. W. Kirby, Batavia, N. Y. 200 27. at Mise Pittsburgh...... 6 00 
4 00 23. Mother Rose, Hazareth, Ky becca 2 00 27. Cecilia, Greensburg, Pa....... 400 
20 %. Sr. Loyola, Chicago Ranaswadecsuea 200 27. Sr Notre Dame, St. Louis...... 2 00 
& Sr. Coromnta, York, PR.ccsccccece 2 00 27. Srs. St. Francis, Lindsay, Nebr.. 2 00 
2 00 93 Sr. Loretta McGill, Freeland, Pa. 200 27. Mr. F. H. Vogel, Columbus...... 2 00 
%. Srs. Providence, Chelsea, Mass.. 2 00 27. Mr. A. Schmitt, ‘Cincinnati....... 2 00 
4 00 %. Srs. St. pene Cape May, N. i3 200 27. Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
20 % Srs, St. eph, Jersey City, N. J. 200 28. Mt. St. + H. Sch., Mt. Wash- 

6 00 %, Rev. F. 3 nterreitmeier, Evans- WGIOI, TAUG adccccccndvaccscacwec 5 00 
4 00 Vi, “RU cc nadevunccddundanddess 200 28. Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn.. 2 00 
4. Mr. A, A, McDonald, St. Louis. 400 28 Rev. P. J. Clune, North Plain- 

20 4. St. Mary-of-the- Woods Coll., St. MGI, WN, Venccccgcacctucdcudsadasse 2 00 

Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind......... 1000 28. Holy Trinity Sch., Middletown, 
2 00 4, Srs. Providence, St. Say. of-the- OF censcdendastcccausneacacasmaceas 2 00 
2 00 WOGGE: Ss cvecadadecddanecadace 200 28 Rev. L. A. Kutz, So. St. Louis.. 2 00 
2 00 4. Miss. Srs. S. H. Jesus, New Or- 28. Mother General, Loretto, Ky..... 2 00 
2 00 DME sccacvdacinesiannecsacnuatnad 1000 28. Mother Teresa, Allegany, N, Y... 6 00 
20 4, > ad Pauline, Notre Dame, 28. Sr. Henrica, Brooklyn.......... 2 00 
OUU Te IVE... wcsccconcdeanonstsaccececusaue 200 28 Srs, Notre Dame, Aan, Ma. 4 00 
4, oo ae J. O’Brien, Somerville, 28. Srs. on Dame, Cleveland...... 2 00 
2 00 WMA Nica cccecucnnadeeRincdesdvacs 200 28 Mr. C. Sterne, New York.... 2 00 
10 00 ® St. Aan Seb. ButslOs<ccscccccce 2 00 28. Rev. W. Tierney, Alameda, Cal.. 2 00 
5 00 4. Sr. Chrysostom, Brooklyn........ 200 28. Rev. J. J. Walsh, Philadelphia.. 4 00 
10 0 4, Sr. Sed of Angels, Tucson, 29. ‘—— Coll., Webster roves, 
i Ari SAT DRE SO ae nea PIE RAST EAE AE ES: 10 00 
> 00 4, ‘Seta, Caldwell Oy ..0ccscsus 2 00 29. P "hialen Acad., New Lexing- 
20 4, Sr Monica Maria, New York.... 2 00 tiie Ohh ccadanecdecauneicagnccaaas 5 00 
4, Sr. St. Aubert, Chicago Kuieanede«e 200 2 St. John Prep. Sch., Danvers, 
2 00 4. Rev, B. Weber, Salem, S. D..... 10 00 WRGRE cicsccessisdedeasten <4-sa44 5 00 
5 00 %. Mt. Rev. H. Moeller, D. D., Cin- 29. Mother M. Kostka, Reading, Pa. 2 00 
2 00 CHAM, Qo cccccccesscccdacacevacs 1000 86.29. 3 E. W. Reading, Kirkwood, 
2 0 %. St. Bonaventure Sem., Allegany, «== M0, nee eee eeneeneeeenceeeeceeece 2 00 
20 Ve. Wo taghaccavesedddacuswasteande 2000 8.29. st hain Conv., Sacramento. 2 00 
m 26. Spring” Hill Coll., Spring Hill, 29. Cecilia, Memphis..........00+ 2 00 
2 00 ' ou nope His sgpnen és mgcgrteees bo 0 29. ri Irmine, Detroit........... 2 00 
26. Subiaco Co ubiaco, Ark...... 00 29. Sr. Rimilla, St. Louis 2 00 
2 00 &. Acad, ieee West Alham- 500 2% Sts. Charity, B. V. M., Chicago... 2 00 
40 Mis JOBE wcacuddcdonseceacdcecndes 3 
1 00 2. Coll. Holy Names, Oakland, Cal.. 5 00 - .s Div. Providence, Melbourne, 200 
2 00 %. Sr, Superior, Webster St., Oak- F y. Seccccccecccccccscesecsescocese 
= PASes COMED. aaangs dcccdetedaasdaece 200 2 Srs. St. Francis, Wilmington, 
20 %. Bro, ee Manchester, N. H.. 2 00 Dee cacinsacvcscvassaddecncccaveses 2 00 
a %. V. Rev. J. A.. Burns, Notre 29. Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D., 
2 00 SARI, BE sonskanciscassaseosans 2 00 Calin «c.acaccuesececasceests 10 00 
00 %. Rev, A. Foerster, Merrill, Ia..... 200 31. St. Mary Acad., Salt Lake City.. 5 00 
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31. [eee Srs., hebeneneeine 
Pic. oaniwseencagameuiaaspmicsinsnss 
31. Rev. I; Gefell, Waylana, N. Y... 
31. Rev. Johnson, Washington... 
31. Rev. x B. Kruegler, Albany..... 
31. Mother Blanche, Fayetteville, O. 
31. Mother Nothburga, Philadelphia. 
31. St. Francis Sch., Milwaukee..... 
31. St. Mary Acad. *Sch., Olean, N. 
31. Sr. Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, O..... 
31. Srs. Notre Dame, itchener, Ont. 
31. Ursuline Srs., Springfield, Ill..... 
31. _ z . Vehr, Cincinnati...... 
31. N. M. Wagner, Brooklyn.. 
31. Me "J. W. Willis, St. Paul.:..... 
Sl. SBACRANGE c.ccccccewesss adeisic ceases 
Bl. VRSRORIB: s4ccsecicnescciee saaaieewans see 
_—_ 1914 
Br Edwin, -Hartford..ccssoccc00es 
J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex.. 
Molar ae Taunton, Mass. 
Rev, J. O’Reilly, Lawrence, Mass. 
Presentation Acad., Berkeley, Cal. 
Sacred Heart Conv. ., Pittsburgh.. 
St. Mary Sch., Wilmington, Del. 
Sr. Alberta, New York........+0. 
Sr. Aloysius, Laurium, Mich..... 
Sr. Regis, Caledonia, Minn....... 
Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass..... 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass..... 
Srs, Notre Dame, Delphos, O..... 
Rev. J. “, Tieken, Cincinnati.. 
—. 0. : St. Francis, 


WWNRNWNWNNNNWNWiet 1 


Rev. 3; wary Steubenville, O. 
‘y Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon, N. 


pe 9 


Directress, 
Chicago .. 
Rev. P. Gallagher, Philadelph 
Rev. G. P. Jennings, Cleveland.. 
Rev. J.J, “Schmidt, Se gage 
Sr. Seraphine, Brook kland, 

Sr. Paula, a kadesectus 
V. Rev. ace O’Hern, Rocheste 
Sr. Clara, Erie....... 
Sr. De Pazzi, Buffalo. ss 
Sre.. St. Francis, Memph 
Rev. J. Wall, Jackson, P Mich. 








OV ON ee ee ee ee ee 





Sacred Heart Sem., Detroit...... 
O. L. Angels H. Sch., Gien Rid- 
* RE FE ES ne 
5. Mother Kilian, Glen Riddle, Pa.. 
5. Sr. Mildred, Philadelphia......... 
5. - a Nc Breault, ark River, 
5. Bro. Leo, New York........ 
5. Mother Brigid, Cleveland... 
5. ev. J. H. Rinsche, Argentina, 
0. BACON: cicissccwwisecasmnnes 
5. Sr. Adjutoria, a, a Ae 
5. Sr. foun; Altoona, Paice .<cscss 
5. Srs, Charity, New Orleans........ 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Charlestown, 
NR. “san nweshe insane deaaaeatine 
5. Rev. I. Zimblys, Philadelphia.. 
6. Rev. I, M. Ahmann, Covington... 
6. age J. S. Murphy, Galveston.. 
6. Gabriel, Buffalo......... sakiewe 
6. er Verena, Brooklyn 056605 cc0e 


i une, 1914 
Srs. 
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Mary, Bronx, N. Y.. 
on. St. Somink Blauvelt, N. Y. 
Rev. L. J. Wall, Holmesburg, Pa. 
St. Joseph Coll., Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sr. Francis, Emmitsburg, 
St. Mary Coll. & Acad. Notre 
i ee er ree 
Dominican Srs., Stockton, o- 
- Hildegarde, Pueblo, Colo.. 
Conception, San Francisco. 
il St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. Tee. 


Srs. Mercy, Hartford.........5. ae 
el C. Baschab, Sausalito, Cal.. 
oe oe Bonk, Milwaukee...... 


Cathedral Boys’ Sch., Richmond, 
— + J. Gartska, Philadelphia. 
—* WV. A, Kane, Youngstown, 
Rev. J. H. MacDonald, New 
Waterford, We wietacaudeceusseses 
_ M. P. Reid, Montreal...... 
Columbkille Sch., Chicago.. 
St Clemenza, Wichita, Kans..... 
Sr. Wenceslaus, pr 
Sr. St. Margaret of Cross, Mon- 
CEGRL  Kaccecensisvcnstinssecestunenne 
Sr. St. John B. de Rossi, Whit- 
gel, TEE: ING Genvstencneseticncees 
"St. Patrick, Montreal......... 
Se Teresa Gertrude, Montclair, 
Sts, Div. Providence, Newport, 
Sra. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids. 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis...... 
Srs. St. Francis, Gallup, N. M... 
Acad. O. L. Providence, Chicago 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., JUNE 23, 1924 

The Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association was held in Milwaukee, Wis., June 23-26, 
under the auspices of His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Mess- 
mer. The. arrangements for the meeting were in charge of the 
following Committee: Rev. Joseph F. Barbian, Chairman; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. P. H. Durnin; Rt. Rev. Msgr. August C. Breig; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S J.; Rev. Sebastian Bernard; Rev. Michael J 
Wenta; Rev. Stephen Klopfer; Mr. August F. Reisweber; Mr. 
Frank Bruce, Secretary. Nothing was omitted that could help 
the visiting educators in their labors or conduce to the comfort 
and pleasure of their sojourn in Milwaukee. 

On Monday evening, June 23, a reception to the visiting 
priests and Brothers was held in the Gold room of the Hotel 
Wisconsin. All present were introduced to Archbishop Messmer 
and to Bishop Shahan. 


THE OPENING MASS 

On Tuesday morning the meeting opened with the celebration 
of Pontifical Mass at 9:00 A. M. in St. John’s Cathedral, Rt. 
Rev. Paul P. Rhode, D. D., Bishop of Green Bay, being the 
celebrant. His Grace, Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, and Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. 
D., rector of the Catholic University of America, and President 
General of the Catholic Educational Association, were in the 
sanctuary. The spacious church was crowded with members of 
the various orders engaged in teaching. The sermon, which 
sounded the inspiring and dominant note of the annual meeting 
was delivered by the Most Reverend Archbishop. 

(29) 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924 


The annual meeting was called to order in St. John’s Audi- 
torium by Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan. After prayer, the President 
General addressed a few words to the educators present. 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. T. J. SHAHAN, D. D. 


In the field of education, as in the whole realm of knowledge, 
discussion results in focussing attention upon terms and ideas 
which, though constantly in use, are not fully understood or are 
not understood in the same way by all who employ them. The 
meaning, too often, is taken for granted. Like coin or cur- 
rency they circulate without careful inspection by anyone. It 
is only when they become pivotal in argument or statement that 
their signification is brought into question. An instance is now 
offered in the term “American School.” Everybody knows, or 
thinks he knows, what it means or what it ought to mean. Most 
people would be surprised if they were asked — What, after all, 
is an American school? The meaning of the term is not self- 
evident. It is not so clear as to be identical for all minds, or 
even for all educators. And now that the school is recognized 
as a most powerful agency for the furthering of countless 
schemes and movements, it is more than ever needful to reach a 
definite and if possible, a common understanding as to what 
makes a school really and genuinely American. 

It will be admitted, I think, that the school should aim to de- 
velop in its pupils those characteristics which exemplify what is 
best in American life. This at once suggests a selection. If 
there are many traits which must be preserved, there are others 
which should be eliminated or corrected. It is a question of ex- 
clusion as well as of inclusion. By what criteria shall the choice 
be determined? It is obvious to say that the school must pro- 
mote the nation’s welfare. That indeed is what we require or 
expect of everything American — of government and courts, of 
industry and commerce, of institutions and parties and organi- 
zations. Each of these and each of a thousand other things, may 
contribute to the country’s safety, prosperity and honor; or, it 
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may not. Each may secure us the blessings of freedom at home 
with respect and friendship abroad; or, again, it may not. 
Whether any form of activity shall do so depends on the sort 
of individuals who engage in it, live by it, direct it, solve its 
problems, and so give it permanence and power. The natural 
tendency to deal in abstractions is apt to make us forget that 
“American business”, for instance, is really managed by persons 
each of whom has his own principles, objects and methods. The 
same, of course, holds true of “American politics,” “American 
reform” —and of all the rest. In the concrete, it is always a 
question of the individual and his qualities. It is these that de- 
cide whether any given element or agency in America is really 
American — in the sense that it makes for the national welfare. 

Here we come upon the vital point in education — the true 
source of its power and the ultimate reason of its importance as 
a factor in American life. Its purpose is to produce men and 
women of a certain type. It is no function of the school to 
legislate, to trade, to control markets or to frame political plat- 
forms. But it has to guide the development of those who sooner 
or later will do just these things. The moment it opens its 
doors to the children of the land, it assumes responsibility for 
the way in which the various agencies affecting the nation’s wel- 
fare shall operate. A school that keeps this responsibility be- 
fore it as its inspiration and criterion is an American school. 
It may not be widely known, it may not have a large budget, 
its pupils may not be intellectual prodigies, its list of experts 
and specialists may be short. But so long as it lives up to its 
responsibility by turning out the right kind of men and women, 
it is as thoroughly American as the Constitution or the ideal 
Congress. 

Stated otherwise, the welfare of the nation is an aim that 
demands not only cultivated intelligence and adequate knowl- 
edge, but also and chiefly the willingness, even the resolute pur- 
pose, to use these mental capacities for the general good, un- 
selfishly. It is an aim that calls for the subordination of private 
interest and that may cali for sacrifice—in any degree. It is 
an aim that always requires the setting of duty above pleasure, 
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of conscience above gain, of integrity above success. These are 
preferences that are not instinctive. They should not be merely 
impulsive. To make them deliberate and steadfast is the busi- 
ness of education. The school that does this is American. 

It is sometimes thought and said that national emergencies 
afford the true test of a people’s education. In a crisis, accord- 
ing to that view, we find the opportunity to judge our schools, 
to decide how far they have served the nation’s cause, how far 
they have produced patriotic men and women, how far they 
have succeeded in preparing Americans to give all, that America 
may live and triumph. Doubtless this criterion has a validity 
of its own. For if, at such times, there should appear a general 
disposition to shirk or to slacken, we would be justified in sus- 
pecting that our schools had not done their full duty. 


Yet the emergency test is not the only or even the surest 
means of appraising the results of education. It is rather in 
seasons of quiet prosperity that we can discriminate accurately 
between the school that is American and the school that is 
something else. It is in days of peace, when passion no longer 
stirs and feeling holds its normal subordinate place, that the 
character of a people is revealed. For then the intellect of men 
can judge with deliberation and calmly select its aims. Then, 
too, appear the standards of right and wrong, the principles of 
conduct which education has developed. Then, finally, it is op- 
portune to ask —has the school effectually taught the meaning 
of citizenship; has it inculcated respect for law; has it trained 
its pupils in honesty, in truthfulness, in clean living; has it im- 
bued them with the spirit of justice and tolerance; has it sent 
them forth with good will toward their fellow men, has it made 
them realize that reverence for things sacred is a proof of man- 
liness, that obedience to God’s law is true independence and His 
service perfect freedom? Has it accomplished these things while 
directing the minds of children in the way of knowledge? If 
it has, then beyond question it has been faithful to its trust. 
It is an American school. 

If the inculcation of such qualities is a necessary part of the 
service which the country expects of its schools, it is no less 
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essential for the life of the school itself. Those, indeed, are the 
sure foundations in the minds and hearts of our people on which 
American education must be built. Once these disappear the 
school will sink to the level of the factory. It will lose all ideal 
significance. Its appeal for the better things will fall on ears that 
are closed—on pathways to the soul that have never been 
opened. Let the school take heed to itself lest, having failed to 
quicken the spiritual forces in the youth of the land, it send forth 
a generation that will look upon it with indifference or contempt. 


The minutes of the Cleveland meeeting of the Association were 
approved as printed. The report of the Treasurer General was 
submitted in brief, and it was stated that the complete report 
would be printed in the volume of the Proceedings. 

His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Messmer, and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Rhode, entered the hall and took their seats on the stage. 

Bishop Shahan presented the Rev. William Cunningham, C. 
S. C., Ph. D., Professor of Education, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., who read the opening paper on “Re- 
building the Educational Ladder.” 

A discussion was given by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

Miscellaneous business was called for. It was moved and 
seconded that a Committee on Nominations and a Committee on 
Resolutions be appointed by the President General. The Bishop 
appointed as the Committee on Nominations, Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M., Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. S., Rev. 
James P. Murray. Committee on Resolutions, Rev. Francis M. 
Connell, S. J., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph. D., Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Rev. J. J. Oberle. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924 
A general meeting of the Association was held at the Audi- 
torium of St. John’s School at 8:00 P. M. The speaker of the 
evening was Hon. J. L. O’Connor, former Attorney General of 
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the State of Wisconsin, who read a very able address on “The 
Church as Protected by State and National Constitutions.” 


CLOSING MEETING 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1924 

The closing meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held in the Auditorium, St. John’s School, at 2:00 P. M. 
The proceedings were opened by Bishop Shahan with prayer. 
Archbishop Messmer honored the occasion by his presence. 

In the absence of the Secretary General, Rev. George Johnson, 
Ph. D., of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., was ap- 
pointed Acting Secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was called for. 
The Committee proposed the following names for the general 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Peter C. 
Yorke, D. D.; Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D. 

The Secretary took the chair and called for other nomina- 
tions. A motion was made and seconded that the Secretary 
cast one ballot for the names proposed by the Committee. This 
motion was carried and the Secretary declared the nominees the 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 

The members of the Executive Board from the various De- 
partments were announced to be as follows: 

From the Seminary Department: V. Rev. Thos. Plassmann, O. 
FE. M.. Ph: D:D: DsRev. F. V.:Corcoran, C.. M:, D. D. Ph. D:; 
Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B. 

From the College Department: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., 
M. Sc.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; V. Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, 
>. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. William Schmitt, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R.; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine. 

The paper for the closing meeting was read by Rev. George 
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Barry O’Toole, D. D., on “Evolution from the Standpoint of 
Catholic Education.” 

At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted as read: 


RESOLUTIONS 


To Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, we most respectfully 
offer our filial homage. 

Our grateful acknowledgment is due to the Most Reverend 
Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, who 
invited the Catholic Educational Association to hold its Conven- 
tion in this city and whose keen personal interest in our work 
has been so manifest. 

We are likewise grateful to the local Committee on Arrange- 
ments and especially to its Chairman, Rev. Joseph Barbian, to 
the Catholic Parent-Teacher Association, as well as to all others 
who have labored to perfect the arrangements for this Con- 
vention and to make its work so completely a success. 


If the nation is to continue to be strong and prosperous, re- 
ligious conviction and practice must be strengthened in the lives 
of the young. Catholic schools and colleges, in seeking to de- 
velop character based upon religion, are thereby serving the 
highest interests of the Republic. 

While we fully recognize that the child has rights that must 
be respected, we hold that a sound education will lay due stress 
on his duties and responsibilities. Contrary to what is so often 
asserted obedience is by no means the last virtue to be taught in 
the schools of a democracy. By no other principle can respect 
for the fundamental laws of God and country be maintained 
among our citizens. 

Since experience has discovered serious defects in the present 
organization of the American schools, and since schoolmen 
throughout the country are attempting reforms that affect the 
very fundamentals of American education, it is of utmost im- 
portance that we as Catholics face the task of reorganization 
with a constructive program that is based on sound principles. 

Catholic teachers cannot be too strongly urged to avail them- 
selves of the aids to better teaching made possible by the advance 
of pedagogical science. We need scarcely point out, however, 
that since the spirit of a materialistic philosophy infects so many 
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of the current pedagogical writings, constant care must be taken 
to keep ever clearly before the minds of our teachers the doc- 
trines of holy Church and the principles of Catholic philosophy. 

In a democratic society such as ours there is need of a 
variety of schools corresponding to varying needs and social con- 
ditions. Schools for the children of immigrants which provide 
for the religious instruction of such children, have at present a 
place of distinct importance, especially since in addition to re- 
ligion they teach civics, American history and the other subjects 
that have to do directly with the duties of citizenship. 


The following cablegram was received from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gasparri: 
Rome, June 26, 1924 
Archbishop Messmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Holy Father, in thanking you and the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, prays God that your work may be blessed, 
and as a pledge of heavenly favors, he imparts to all the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

Cardinal Gasparri. 


Bishop Shahan announced that the program was now con- 
cluded. He commended the zeal of all who partivipated in the 
meeting, and on behalf of all the visitors expressed gratitude 
to those who had helped to make their stay in Milwaukee so 
enjoyable, and in particular to the Most Reverend Archbishop 
for the gracious hospitality with which for a second time he had 
honored the Catholic Educational Association. 

Archbishop Messmer expressed his pleasure at the success of 
the meeting, and said that he wished to thank all the delegates, 
particularly the Sisters, for the sacrifices they made in attending, 
and for the good their presence and their proceedings had done 
for Christian education in his city. He imparted his blessing 
to those present. The meeting adjourned. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Acting Secretary. 








PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


REBUILDING THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


REV. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, C. §. C., PH. D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Change is the law of life. It may be only an analogy to 
speak of society as an organism, but like the individuals which 
make it up it does live and with them it undergoes change. Each 
generation as it succeeds the older is more or less conscious of 
changes in the ideals which form the wellspring of social activity 
and in the agencies which society evolves from within its own 
resources to realize these ideals. Of these agencies perhaps the 
school is the most sensitive to the ebb and flow of community 
conviction. 

The history of secondary education in this country well bears 
out this statement. Beginning with the Latin grammar school 
of the Colonial days, a tax-supported institution and therefore 
public, but with a curriculum strictly classical in content since 
it was definitely planned as a preparatory school for the colonial 
college, secondary education later brought forth the academy, 
a private institution, with a broader curriculum, emphasizing 
the practical, following the lead of Benjamin Franklin. The 
academy in turn gave way to the four-year high school designed 
to embody the public feature of the Latin grammar school on 
the one hand, (i. e. tax-supported) and the practical feature of 
the academy on the other, (preparatory to life rather than to 
college). ‘But neither the grammar school, the academy, nor 
the high school was at its origin regarded as the connecting link 
between the elementary schools and the colleges. That relation 
was an after thought.” (The American High School, Brown, 

(37) 
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page 30). Further, the history of education in this country 
presents us with the significant fact that all the various educa- 
tional institutions developed to carry on elementary, secondary 
and higher education were independent in origin and through- 
out a great part of their history have been independent in opera- 
tion. Little wonder then that when we try to fit them together 
into a coordinated system, we have a gap here and overlapping 
there. “We have no educational system,” says Henry Clinton 
Morrison, Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools of Chicago 
University, in an article in the 1923, September number of the 
School Review, entitled, ‘“Readustment of our Fundamental 
Schools,” “we have an elementary school, a high school, and a 
college.” (page 483). If, to these three units as mentioned, we 
add the fourth, namely, the university proper, made up of the 
professional schools, we see that the American educational lad- 
der is one of four steps. Nothing like this appears in the history 
of education among the older European systems. And now here 
in this country we are presented with the fact that two new 
educational units have made their appearance, to both of which 
is attached the label, ‘junior,’ the junior high school and the 
junior college. Is our ladder going to become a six-step one? 
I do not think so. But these new movements call our attention 
to the necessity of trying to discover what is wrong with our 
present system (or lack of system), and put before us the prob- 
lem of adopting some definite policy of reconstruction and ad- 
justment. 
THE FIRST LEVEL ON THE LADDER 


First, what is wrong? In general, there are two points 
of criticism fairly inclusive of all the attacks that have been made 
upon the present situation of education in this country. They 
are concerned with the quantity and with the quality of this 
education. In regard to the latter, President Pritchett in the 
Annual Report, 1923, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, says, “The disciplinary side of education 
has been almost lost, and the education offered in the school 
has become soft.” In his report for 1922, he gives more at- 
tention to the first point of criticism, namely, the time element,not 
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neglecting the second, however. This quotation was read at a 
meeting of this Association last year but it well merits our atten- 
tion at this time. Quoting again from President Pritchett: 


“The young man or young woman who goes out from college 
at the end of sixteen years of school training rarely knows the 
fundamental subjects which he is supposed to have studied with 
anything like the thoroughness that the graduate of the German 
Gymnasium, or of the French Lycée, or of the English Public 
School has at the age of eighteen. To take a single instance: It 
would be difficult to find a graduate of our undergraduate col- 
ieges who knows his native language, who has read the books, 
or who has done the thinking of the young man of eighteen who 
graduates from a German Gymnasium, from the French Lycée, 
or from an English Public School, like Eton or Harrow. In 
these sixteen years the student has tasted of many dishes. He 
has been a guest at many tables. Rarely has he come under an 
inspiring and earnest teacher. He knows almost nothing of 
intellectual discipline, and is neither able nor in the mood to 
bend himself heartily and effectively to a sharp intellectual 
task. 

“No nation can continue to offer sixteen years of preparatory 
education to its students, of this superficial sort, and meet its 
needs in educational training. If the work of education were 
rightly done, no such time ought to be required. No nation can 
afford to turn its trained men into their professions so late in 
life as we are coming to do. Without question four years can 
be dropped out of this program with advantage to the cause 
of education and to the interest of the people and of their chil- 
dren. . . .How to adjust our educational pyramid is a task 
of Hercules, but that which we seek in education will not be ac- 
complished until this problem is resolutely faced.” 


It is the purpose of this paper to offer concrete suggestions 
for beginning this task of adjustment, laying particular empha- 
sis on the question of the time element. 

At present the individual who climbs the educational 
ladder to the top ordinarily spends eight years in the grades, 
four in high school, and four in college, sixteen years in all; 
sixteen years general education, before beginning professional 
study. Now, is it true that because in the experience of Eu- 
ropean countries twelve years of general education is sufficient 
preparation for professional study, the same is true in this 
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country? A careful analysis of the respective situations re- 
veals that this is by no means the case. Here permit me to 
call your attention to the title of this paper. It is the educational 
ladder of which we are speaking. The educational systems of 
the European countries are not constructed on the ladder style. 
It would be more proper to speak of their systems as of the 
double-track variety. The analogy is faulty since all trains run 
in the same direction, but helpful in pointing out that one is 
the main track leading up into the university, while the other 
is the jerk-line, leading at best to some kind of a vocational school, 
from which emerge the mechanics, trades-people, small mer- 
chants, tillers of the soil, etc. Directing our attention in par- 
ticular to the Germany of the pre-war period, conservative esti- 
mates reckon that over go per cent of the people pass through 
the Volkschule literally the peasants’ school, leaving less 
than Io per cent trained in the gymnasium spoken of by 
Pritchett above, the vestibule to the university and distinctly a 
school for the children of the classes in contrast with the 
Volkschule. the school of the masses. Contrast this with our 
democratic theory of education, namely, that every individual 
has the right and should be given the opportunity to climb the 
ladder from kindergarten to graduate school, limited only by 
his innate capacity and the interest displayed in developing the 
powers with which God has endowed him. Since, then, in the 
old European system, as illustrated in the case of Germany, 
students of the secondary schools and students who go up into 
higher education, are of a highly selected type, it is only to be 
expected that they should finish their preparation in a much 
shorter time than would be the case if the student body was made 
up of all classes of people. Hence, with us here in this country 
where we have compulsory education for everyone, with no selec- 
tion at all in the elementary grades, we must move more slowly 
in carrying huge hordes of students through both secondary and 
elementary education. In the second place, there is pressure 
brought to bear on these students, family pressure, social pres- 
sure, even official pressure in the form of exemption from a 
year of military service, if they measure up to certain academic 
requirements. All this gives them an urge which is lacking 
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with us. Taking these two facts in mind, namely, the highly 
selected type of students who pass through the German gym- 
nasium, and the pressure put upon them to make good, it is 
little to be wondered that they can accomplish a great deal in 
a comparatively short time. But with our ideal of all children 
in the elementary school and the high school also open to all, 
we can never expect to reach the same degree of efficiency 
spreading our efforts over such a vast amount of material. How- 
ever, it is contended that at least two years in this period of 
sixteen devoted to general education in this country can be saved. 
Where should this economy be begun? And there is a practical 
agreement that a beginning can be made in cutting our eight- 
grade elementary school down to one of six. 

How do we happen to have elementary schools of 
eight grades? We will not enter into discussion here that our 
eight-grade school was modelled after the eight-year Volkschule, 
a school for the masses in contradistinction to the classes who 
go through the German gymnasium. However, we know that 
Mann of Massachusetts, Stowe of Ohio, and Pierce of Michi- 
gan, did visit Prussia in the forties. They came back enamored 
of the efficiency of the German Volkschule, and had great in- 
fluence in determining the development of the public schools 
in their respective States. Whether or not our eight-grade 
school is due to that influence, there seems little question now 
but that the period devoted to elementary education is need- 
lessly drawn out. 

What do we mean by an cenit education? This is 
the period in which we hand over to the child the tools of an 
education. He is trained in the fundamental processes com- 
monly called the three R’s, keeping in mind, of course, that for 
us there is a fourth R, religion, although not in any true sense 
a tool of education. Rather it is the heart of the whole. “The 
soul of education is the education of the soul.” How long does 
it take to hand over the tools of an education to the normal 
child? The testimony of educators is practically universal that 
this does not demand eight years. “It is agreed on all sides that 
the work which the elementary school now does can be efficiently 
accomplished in six years.” (The American Elementary School, 
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p- 23, Horn). I would qualify this statement. It is not a 
question of doing in six years what we are now doing in eight, 
but of recognizing that some of the work of the present seventh 
and eighth grades is secondary in character. For example, in my 
own eighth grade experience we studied American and Engilsh lit- 
erature, United States history, civics and algebra. The task be- 
fore us is to recognize such studies as secondary in character, 
label them as such, and segregate them from the studies that are 
purely elementary, that is, the three R’s, or the tools of an educa- 
tion. Further, with our improvement in equipment, improvement 
in methods, undoubted in elementary education, and better pre- 
pared teachers, it is beyond question, it seems to me, that the real 
work of the elementary school can be done in six years. And 
hence it seems that the elementary school of the future is to be 
such, a school limited to six grades. 


THE NEXT TWO LEVELS 


But is this all the formal schooling this country is going 
to demand of its future citizens? By no means. Here it seems 
appropriate to call attention to a change in our educational 
theory or perhaps better an evolution in our educational phi- 
losophy which has but recently revealed itself in clear light. 
During the nineteenth century the common school of eight grades 
was called such, not in the European sense of the word as the 
school for the common people in contrast with the élite, but 
rather in the sense of common to all. President Coolidge, in his 
proclamation of last November, declaring Education Week, used 
these words: “Every American citizen is entitled to a liberal 
education.” This country, then, has decided and is now under- 
taking to offer to every individual at least the elements of a 
liberal education. But what is a liberal education? This ques- 
tion need not lead us from the point at issue. In the first place 
it is necessary to point out that the elementary school as defined 
above does not give us in a proper sense even the beginning of 
a liberal education. Its purpose is to hand over the “tools of 
an education.” It simply puts one in possession of certain in- 
struments which make it possible to receive an education if 
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these tools are used to advantage. One who mastered the three 
R’s has simply raised himself above the class of illiterates. The 
elementary period then is the “period of literacy.” The person 
who has achieved this level of the ladder is not illiterate. He 
can read, write and reckon. But on the other hand, it cannot 
be said that he is in any sense “liberally educated.” As yet that 
is a mere possibility. Looking at the word in its original sense 
we recall that in the Roman days a liberal education was that of 
the freeman, in contrast with that of the slave. The slave 
could often read and write. Indeed, at times, he was the teacher 
of the children of the freemen, but a liberal education as such 
in the economy of the time was not for him. Brother Leo, 
writing, in the April number of the Catholic School Journal, 
gives this simple definition, “A liberal education is one that con- 
fers freedom.” (Page 12). More at length, Dr. Arthur T. Had- 
ley, in his Economic Problems of Democracy, gives the following: 
“We must make provision for giving the voters as a body the 
elements of a liberal education in the true sense of the word. 

.an education which fits them for the exercise of liberty, 
civil and political.” And it is in answer to this demand for a 
school that will extend to all the elements of a liberal education, 
an education that fits one for the wiser use of freedom, that the 
intermediate school, or (as it is now more commonly called) 
the junior high school, has come into being. 

What do we understand by a junior highschool?  Per- 
sonally I prefer the term, intermediate school, but the other 
seems to be gaining in popularity and in use. Whatever it is 
called, this new unit of our educational system ordinarily com- 
bines the seventh, eighth and ninth grades and segregates the 
students in these grades from those in the six below if combined 
in the same building with them. Continuing now on our analy- 
sis of the reasons for advocating the introduction of this new 
unit into our educational system, I believe that practically all 
of them can be grouped under two heads, founded as they are 
upon the recognition of two fundamental differences in the 
school population at this level. The first difference is that 
children, that is, young people up to about the age of eleven, 
are different from adolescents, boys and girls from about twelve 
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years and upwards. The second difference is that within this 
group of adolescents, there are individual differences which must 
be included. In recognition of these two factors, then, it is 
urged that the proposed unit be different from the elementary 
school in the materials presented and in the method of their 
presentation and in general discipline and administration. With 
regard to the latter, the maternalism of the elementary schoo! 
gives way to a progressive individualism in order that our 
future citizens may be prepared for a wise use of the freedom 
which as adults they will enjoy. “Pupil participation” is the 
phrase and the ideal, and not any attempted form of “self- 
government” at this time of immaturity. Next departmentaliza- 
tion, at least partial, in the lower grades. The platoon system 
is making heavy inroads in the elementary grades of the public 
schools but I do not believe it will ever be advocated for our 
Catholic system. The single teacher, with the single room, and 
the single group of pupils, seems to be the best possible arrange- 
ment in the lower grades. However, the coming in contact with 
several personalities as a result of at least partial departmentaliza- 
tion should be a helpful influence on the adolescent boy and girl, 
although in those schools most carefully administered, provi- 
sion is made for a “home” teacher and a “home” room. Flexible 
promotion and promotion by subject instead of by grade follows 
along with departmentalization. 

With regard to the materials presented, that is, the cur- 
riculum, the best theory and practice, I am convinced, is one 
which calls for a single curriculum made up of subjects, classified 
as constants and variables, the former making provision for the 
development of social solidarity which to my mind is the primary 
function of this new unit; and the latter, the variables, making 
provision for individual differences. Among the constants we 
as Catholics would place first of all, of course, religion. Follow- 
ing this, the three R’s are carried on at a higher level than in the 
elementary school, but greater emphasis is given to the study 
of literature, both American and English, and general mathe- 
matics, that is, the composite variety, gradually carrying the 
students through the elements of algebra, geometry and even 
trigonometry, instead of occupying their time, at least in the 
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higher grades, with the intricacies of arithmetic. The social 
studies are of prime importance, notably American history, and 
what is now commonly called community civics, stressing parti- 
cipation in community activities instead of an intensive study 
of the mechanics of government. General science is also included 
among these constants, and with the revelations of the draft in 
the recent war, no school now can afford to neglect the subject 
of physical education. 

The number and nature of the variables will depend 
upon the size and resources of the school. Junior high schools 
may generally be divided into two classes, namely, the large and 
the small. The large schools will be able to provide training in 
the aesthetic as well as the practical arts, the latter including 
manual arts for the boys, and household arts for the girls. All 
will be able to offer foreign language, and many in the ninth 
grade will prefer a year of algebra to the third year of general 
mathematics. Consequent to these variables providing for in- 
dividual differences, naturally follows some program of educa- 
tional guidance in order to help the child find himself and 
determine whether he should go on to the next step of the educa- 
tional ladder, the senior high school, or into some vocational 
school or out into the great school of experience. The con- 
stant subjects, in so far as they are general or survey courses, 
will also be helpful in orientating the child with regard to his 
future activities. 

In thus stressing the importance of insuring social 
solidarity by giving to all the elements of a liberal education as 
the primary function of the junior high school, I am conscious 
of being at variance with the views of many who advocate this 
proposed reorganization. Here, if anywhere, I believe, this paper 
offers a real contribution to the discussion of this important 
matter. The junior high school is in no true sense a vocationa: 
school; pre-vocational, surely, but for most even that in a re- 
mote and indirect way. With President Pritchett of the Car- 
negie Foundation pronouncing the vocational training as given 
in the present high school as an “educational farce,” we may 
say without hesitation, it seems to me, that vocational training 
as such has no part to play in the junior high school. Had 
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there been less talk about provision for “individual differences” 
in so far as that phrase may signify vocational training, and 
more about the unifying function of this intermediate school, we 
would not have been presented with the spectacle of a rep- 
resentative of the labor organizations in Chicago protesting to 
the Board of Education against the introduction of the junior 
high school into the public system because it makes for “class 
distinctions, and hence is un-American.” The most we can say 
is that the junior high school is the school for all, offering to all 
the elements of a liberal education, but not for all alike, since 
differences among individuals become prominent at this period 
and must be provided for. 


THE THIRD LEVEL 


When we turn to the upper high school the function 
of selection begins to operate. It is not to be expected nor would 
it be desirable that all finishing the junior high school will pass 
on up into the senior grades. This is neither the school for all 
nor for all alike. The latter phrase suggests the most evident 
contrasts with its younger brother. The junior high school with 
a curriculum made up of the constants and variables if wisely 
administered makes ample provision for the diagnostic function 
of education. The student by this time should be fairly well 
acquainted with his own capacities and interests and should 
have some rather definite outlook on his possible future activi- 
ties. The upper high school at this point presents him with 
several curriculums from which he must make some provisional 
choice. These several curriculums have some subjects in com- 
mon, for example, religion and English, but they are different 
enough to be definitely distinguished. One of these differentiated 
curriculums will be specially designed to carry on the process 
of a liberal education on a higher level than the junior high 
school has been able to do. This will at the same time be more 
distinctly college preparatory than the other. And this leads 
us to consider at the same time with the senior high school, the 
proposed junior college. 

What is a junior college? The following definition by 
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the American Council on Education will serve as a working basis ; 
“The junior college is an institution of higher education which 
gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope and 
thoroughness to the work done in the first two years of a college.” 
But what do we mean by the word “college”? The following 
was adopted by the North Central Association on March 21, 
1918: “The ‘standard American College’ is a college with a four- 
year curriculum, with a tendency to differentiate its parts in 
such a way that the first two years are a continuation of and a 
supplement to the work of the secondary instruction as given in 
the high school, while the last two years are shaped more or 
less distinctly in the direction of special, professional, or univer- 
sity education.” Is it true that the first two years of a typical 
American college are a “continuation of and a supplement to, the 
work of secondary education given the high school’? William 
Martin Proctor, of Leland Stanford University, in the School 
Review for May 1923, in an article entitled, “The Junior College 
in California,” speaking of the freshman and sophmore years, 
says, “Oo to 70 per cent of the work is admittedly secondary in 
character.” With regard to the possibility of the higher institu- 
tions dropping these two years he adds, “The universities might 
then become such in fact as well as in name and concentrate 
their efforts on professional training and advanced liberal educa- 
tion along cultural lines.” (Page 373). As a matter of fact, 
certain universities have already made such a division in their 
four-year undergraduate college. The period of the last two 
years in the American undergraduate college is becoming gen- 
erally looked upon now as the time for the selection of a 
certain group of studies leading definitely to one of the profes- 
sional or technical schools. It, in turn, seems to be a transitional 
period between secondary education and university instruction 
proper, as the junior high school is the transition from elemen- 
tary education to secondary. 

Is the American educational ladder then going to be- 
come one of six steps instead of four, that is, elementary school, 
junior high school, upper high school, junior college, upper col- 
lege and university? In my opinion this is not going to happen, 
nor would it be desirable. In the March number of the Educa- 
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tional Review, Mr. Cross, in an article entitled, “A Modest 
Proposal,” suggests that all the larger universities discontinue 
entering freshmen beginning with October, 1925. The proposal 
of course, as the author says, is modest only in the manner 
in which it is presented; it is revolutionary in character. But 
already we see signs that point to the fact that the problem may 
eventually be solved this way. Chicago University has a dis- 
tinct demarkation between the lower two years of college, the 
junior college, and the upper two years, the senior college. It 
is altogether possible that if President Harper, who was such 
a strong advocate of the junior college, had lived, by this time the 
freshman and sophomore years at that institution would have 
been dropped, except in the laboratory school now called the uni- 
versity high school, and this institution would have become the 
first “veritable American university,” limiting itself to pre-profes- 
sional, professional and graduate study. Are we then going to 
have a period of secondary education in three divisions on a 3-3-2 
plan? This certainly seems splitting it up too much, and now the 
plan is being proposed of unifying these three periods into two 
groups of four years each. Mr. Proctor, in an article on the junior 
college in the May numer, 1923, of the Educational Review 
advocating such a division, admits that he is in the realm of 
prophecy. So far as I have been able to discover no such 
reorganization has been attempted in any institution. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Let us turn now from the consideration of these 
changes in themselves to the question of their significance for 
our Catholic educational system. 

First of all we will take the period of secondary education 
as a whole. Here it appears fitting to remark that the private 
secondary school seems to be coming into its own again. There 
have been some of us who thought that the day of the private 
_ boarding school was about over. But with the enormous num- 
bers flocking to the high schools and the mechanization of edu- 
cation which must necessarily result when we go beyond the 
limit of the human scale, there is going to be a constantly in- 
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creasing number of parents, I am convinced, who will want 
to place their boys and girls in private secondary schools where 
the personal relation between teacher and pupil can be preserved. 
With regard to the make-up of this secondary school, I am in 
substantial agreement with Father Kirsch, who in a meeting 
of this Association last year expressed himself as follows: “His- 
torically the problem of secondary education has been solved 
best by the Catholic secondary school that admits the graduates 
of the sixth grade of the elementary school and gives them a 
six-year classical course followed by two years during which 
philosophy is the core subject.” (The Annual Report, Novem- 
ber 1923, page 160). I would add to this, however, that this 
six-year period should be divided into two cycles (to use the 
French term) of three years each; the first of an intermediate 
nature paralleling the junior high school, the second three years 
carrying the students up to what is now the junior year of college, 
where the study of philosophy will be taken up as suggested. 
But I would not limit the curriculum, especially in the upper 
cycle, to a classical course. Individual differences in capacities, 
interests, future needs, are a fact and the school must make 
provision for them. ‘This necessity increases the higher we 
mount the ladder. The studies of the last two years of college 
are distinctly pre-professional with philosophy, the synthetic 
subject, bringing unity into the whole, while in the university 
proper specialization is completed and we have the technical, 
professional and graduate schools. 

Throughout the whole of this paper little reference has 
been made to the second criticism directed against education in 
this country to-day, namely, that it lacks intellectual discipline. I 
have already transgressed upon your time and patience and must 
content myself with the following observation. Few will ques- 
tion that there is dawdling in the upper grades of both the ele- 
mentary and the high school as at present constituted. Well then, 
is it not possible to compress the work of the upper two grades 
and the lower two years of high school into a period of three 
years, and the upper two years of high school and the lower 
two of college into another cycle of three years? This will mean 
a saving of two years. I am convinced it can be done, and once 
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achieved we will by one stroke have reduced the time and im- 
proved the discipline. 


THE PARISH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


How now about the parish school? Personally, I am 
convinced that it should be reorganized as a ninth grade school 
on the six-three plan. This is not such a difficult task as many 
would make out. Inglis is the authority for the following state- 
ment in his Principles of Secondary Education, a standard work 
on this subject: “In considering problems of secondary educa- 
tion in America no error is more common than that of assuming 
the large secondary school in a populous community as typical 

. Nearly eleven-twelfths of all the public high schools in 
the country are located in communities of less than eight thou- 
sand population, those schools having on the average from sixty 
to sixty-five pupils each,’ averaging about three and one-half 
teachers. (Page 699-700). With the parish priest or his as- 
sistant giving half-time, with three Sisters, and about twenty 
pupils to a grade, the parish junior high school can be easily 
realized. But all who undertake this task must recognize at 
the outset that the mere addition of the ninth grade does no 
make a junior high school. The trouble with the old seventh 
and eighth grades was that they were largely repetitions of what 
was done in the lower grades. A ninth grade repeating the 
seventh and eighth will hardly improve the situation. The 
essential features of the intermediate school as outlined above 
must be realizable before the reorganization should be attempted. 
When those are realizable nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of readjustment. 

Here is the situation in South Bend, Indiana, and it is typical, 
I am convinced, of what is going to be the case in all the large 
cities of the country within a very short time and in the smaller 
country districts eventually. Beginning in Sepember this year 
there will be no freshman year in the upper high school. Four 
junior high schools distributed throughout the city will group all 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Hence the pupil leaving the 
eighth grade in any of the parish schools, if he proposes to go 
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on into high school must spend first one year in a junior high 
school. This surely is not an inviting prospect. Of Catholic 
parish schools at present there are nine in the city. Five of 
these are grouped centrally within a radius of five blocks, the 
other four more or less distant almost at the cardinal points of 
the compass. My suggestion to the pastors in the city for a 
constructive program is as follows: Let each of the four Catho- 
lic parishes not centrally located have its own local junior high 
school of the small type; let the five parishes in the center of 
the city get together and build one common junior high school 
of the large variety for both boys and girls. Then let the 
Catholic population as a whole take steps for an upper high 
school for girls, and an upper high school for boys.’ Not until 
a plan such as this is realized will the Catholic school system of 
the city, both elementary and secondary, be able to compete 
creditably with the public. 


CONCLUSION 

In thus advocating the reorganization of the present eighth 
grade Catholic parish school into a ninth grade school of six 
elementary grades, and three junior high, or intermediate schools, 
I realize I am leaving myself open to the accusation of en- 
couraging a process which in the minds of some is slowly but 
with ever-increasing impetus going on among us, namely, the 
secularization of Catholic education. Another instance will be 
the accusation from some quarters, “of slavish imitation of 
State school systems. Why can’t we Catholics adopt a definite 
educational policy and then follow it consistently, assuming 
leadership instead of always trailing along?” The ideal of 
leadership is surely one towards which we should all work. 
And it is to the credit of this Association that for many years 
now it has been making more and more possible its realization. 
The propects were never brighter than now for continued prog- 
ress in this direction. But with regard to the accusation that 
the introduction of the junior high school idea in our parish 
school system would be another instance of slavish imitation of 
State systems, the following points are pertinent. I believe it can 
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be shown with little difficulty that the reorganization of the Cath- 
olic educational system into a six-year period of elementary edu- 
cation, followed by a six-year period of secondary education; (the 
latter grouped in two cycles of three years each), is rather a 
return to Catholic philosophy of education, and to the tradi- 
tional procedure in vogue in Catholic countries. My attention 
was first called to this by a Mother Superior of one of our large 
teaching communities, who told me that when she was a girl 
in the convent school the elementary grades were limited to 
six years, followed by a period of secondary education of about 
the same duration. Moreover, surely the six-six plan is in 
closer conformity to the Ratio Studiorum than the present eight- 
four plan. Again, practically all the religious orders that have 
been engaged in education in this country are cases of trans- 
plantation from the countries in Europe. And they for the 
most part brought with them the tradition of elementary and 
secondary education of a period of twelve years, about equally 
divided. This is particularly true of those religious orders 
originating in France. In fact, this is the condition practically 
prevailing everywhere in France to-day, the elementary school 
of six years, followed by the secondary school, the lycée, or 
college, of six years, in turn followed by a period called the 
bachelier of one or two years, which leads to the university 
proper or to the technical schools. Further, in this country 
to-day there are still some instances of conservative religious 
orders preserving this traditional arrangement of elementary 
and secondary education as suggested above by Father Kirsch. 
To them we may say with St. Paul: “Stand fast, brethren, 
and hold the tradition which you have learned.” (Thes. 2, 11, 
15). We have been led away from this traditional procedure by 
the necessity of adjusting our schools to the State school systems. 
If anyone questions this, let him consider carefully the situa- 
tion as presented by Father Spalding in his paper entitled: 
“Readjustment of the Time Element in Education,” read at the 
meeting of this Association in 1919: 

“Thirty one years ago I went to Marquette College, now Mar- 


quette University, Milwaukee, to begin my work as a teacher. 
At that time Marquette received young boys into the high school, 
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or as it was then called, the academic course, after the end of 
the sixth grade. The boys came at a time when their memories 
were quick, pliable and retentive; they were fully prepared 
to take up secondary work. As far as Marquette was con- 
cerned the arrangement was satisfactory and the sixth grade 
standard would have remained. But other conditions had to 
be considered. There was the public high school system re- 
quiring eight years of elementary work for admission. Mar- 
quette could not get recognition for either high school work, or 
later for college work if it continued to receive sixth grade 
pupils. Then there were the parish schools struggling to main- 
tain their grades and numbers. If the Marquette Academy ac- 
cepted students from the sixth grade, it militated against the 
parish school system of the city. I have no criticism of the 
pastors or teachers, the Sisters, for wishing to retain the boys 
until the end of the eighth grade. On the contrary they de- 
served praise for the efforts which they made to sustain the 
reputation and the standard of the schools in the community. 
I am simply stating a fact when I say that the parish schools 
were holding onto their seventh and eighth grade pupils. For 
months and years the question was debated. The Marquette 
authorities felt that the eighth grade requirements for those boys 
who intended to go to high school and college were pedagogically 
unsound; yet they decided to submit to the force of circum- 
stances and adopt a plan that was in harmony with the public and 
parish educational system of Wisconsin.” (Catholic Educa- 
tional Bulletin, 1919, p. 82). 


So much as regards Catholic practice in the past. What now 
will be the result of our adopting a reorganization similar to 
the one which seems inevitable in the State school system, that 
is, the six-three-three plan? In this connection I believe most 
of us are agreed that we are practically compelled to parallel 
the State systems. Again let me quote Father Spalding: 


“And here I wish to add that in my opinion Catholic educa- 
tion in the matter of grading must follow the educational system 
of the State or country. As long as the grade schools require 
an eight-year course our Catholic parish schools must do the 
same; and as long as the public high schools require the com- 
pletion of eight years of work for admission we must follow 
even if at a sacrifice.” (page 83). 
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Here I wish to add for my own part that I am firmly con- 
vinced that a positive good will come from our paralleling the 
State systems. We are being accused in increasing chorus of 
fostering a divided nation by separating our children from those 
who attend the public schools. We must do everything in our 
power to make it clear that our schools are the same in every 
way as the public school, except for the part that religion plays 
therein, keeping in mind, as I said above, that religious influence, 
and not merely religious instruction, is the matter of primary 
importance, and this is possible only in our distinctly Catholic 
schools. In regard to material organization, then, it seems alto- 
gether likely that a positive good will result if we are identical 
with the State system. This material identity will help to 
emphasize the formal difference, namely: the purpose and the 
point of view of life that is day after day held up as the ideal te 
students of every grade. 

In conclusion, we must all recognize, as quoted above, that 
the task of the readjustment of our educational pyramid is indeed 
a Herculean one, but one of such pressing importance that no 
longer can it be delayed. In the accomplishment of this task 
every possible agency must be used to its utmost. We must 
carry continued investigation to the point of safe and sane 
experimentation, we must communicate the result of our findings 
to one another, and we must take advantage of every valuable 
suggestion from the educational systems of other countries, and 
in particular, from the State systems here in our own country 
at our very doors. We are not so ironbound by standardizing 
agencies as the State systems, and hence more free to go ahead 
and put in practice ideas which we are convinced have a sound 
philosophical basis. In doing this we will in very truth be as- 
suming leadership, and not be content to follow. As our motto 
in this hazardous undertaking, I suggest the following from St 
Augustine: “difference without dislike . . . each one learn- 
ing from the other and in turn teaching him; and thus by a thou- 
sand pulses and signals of the heart revealed in look and speech, 
setting every mind ablaze and blending many in one.” (Con- 
fessions, Book IV Chap. 8). 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Fetix M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap.: Father Cunningham deserves 
our thanks for his splendid paper which is the fruit of wide reading 
and much thought. What gives particular strength to the plea for some 
of the changes proposed is that fact that Father Cunningham proves 
that they are based on Catholic educational tradition. The Catholic 
Church is the teacher of the nations. She has been the patron of schools 
from the beginning. It behooves us, then, as Catholic educators to draw 
upon our heritage of the ages for the principles and also the experiences 
that will assist us in finding our way out of the labyrinth of American 
educational opinion. 

It may be of interest to note that the six-three-three plan suggested by 
Father Cunningham has been tried out in Berkeley, California, since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The elementary school of the University of Chicago, which 
is controlled by the School of Education of the University, has recently 
adopted a six-year course instead of its seven-year course as the latter 
had been found to be more than sufficient for preparing for the standard 
high school. Dr. Charles H. Judd, the Director of the School of Edu- 
cation, is an ardent advocate of the six-year elementary school. The ele- 
mentary school has, in fact, been attempting to do too much, but it will 
fulfill its greatest function if it does well that which is its primary duty — 
the teaching of religion, reading, writing, and arithmetic. Hence in 
adopting the six-year course for the elementary school, it will not only be 
necessary to lop off two years from the present elementary school, but 
the curriculum will itself have to be simplified. 

With regard to secondary schools the fundamental evil seems to be the 
assumption that as secondary education is free for all, so all should have 
it. As a consequence the secondary schools are overcrowded with pupils 
who are mentally unfit for the work. In the Eighteenth (1923) Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Dr. Pritchett says on this head: 


“While we must in a democracy proceed upon the assumption that 
every child is entitled to the fundamentals of an education in the ele- 
mentary school, we must frankly recognize that a large proportion of 
the children of the nation have neither the desire nor the intellectual 
ability to complete the work of a secondary school with profit to them- 
selves. In no nation in the world is there a task comparable to that of 
the American teacher in the secondary schools, patiently and devotedly 
toiling to bring through to graduation multitudes of pupils who have 
neither the desire nor the ability for intellectual work. The high school 
should no longer be the refuge for the mediocrity that we have made it. 
This involves no discrimination against any class or group in the body 
politic. The stupid or indifferent child is just as likely to be the son of the 
well-to-do as the son of the day laborer. Teachers are coerced by 
parents, by school directors, by all the influences that can be brought to 
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bear, to keep in their classes numbers of students whose happiness and 
usefulness are to be found elsewhere.” 


Overcrowding the schools with pupils who are mentally unfit for sec- 
ondary work results eventually in a lowering of standards and in that 
superficiality that is the bane of secondary education in this country. If 
instead, rigid examinations and intelligence tests were required for admis- 
sion to the secondary school, only those qualified would be admitted, 
the curriculum could be of a high standard, and there would be no need 
of the multiplicity of courses to satisfy the whims of those who are 
unequal to the demands of what secondary education ought to be. 

It may be unfashionable at the present time to plead for the traditional 
cultural course, though this was as late as twenty years ago quite general 
in the high school when this institution was still true to its original pur- 
pose of being the people’s college. The Catholic Educational Association 
has frequently gone on record in favor of the ancient classics, and its 
position will be vindicated in due time, just as Catholic educators were 
vindicated once before when they defended the same course against the 
elective system that was sweeping over the colleges of the land. The 
group system has taken the place of the elective system for the time 
being, but we are beginning to witness a reaction in favor of Latin and 
Greek. It is significant that Amherst College, which was one of the first 
institutions to plead for breaking away from the dominance of Latin 
and Greek, has been leading a movement to restore these languages to 
a more important place in the curriculum, and to make at least one of 
them a necessary condition of entrance and graduation. At the open- 
ing of the last semester, plans were made at Cornell University for 
a three-year Greek course, for the first time since the World 
War. Only a few students were expected to register, but over four 
hundred applied so that it was necessary to divide the class into two 
sections. These incidents are characteristic of a nation-wide and even a 
world-wide reaction in favor of the classics. We believe with Cardinal 
Newman that the ancient classics will eventually hold their own against 
the onslaughts of modern science, just as they held out successfully 
against the inroads of mediaeval science. 

Despite the outcry of opportunists and materialists and time-servers, 
the classics remain the humanities and the basis of our culture and civiliza- 
tion. They are still the best instrument of education, for, as Cardinal 
Newman says in his Idea of a University, “The simple question to be con- 
sidered is, how best to strengthen, refine and enrich the intellectual 
powers; the perusal of the poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece 
and Rome will accomplish this purpose, as long experience has shown; 
but that the study of the experimental sciences will do the like, is proved 
to us as yet by no experience whatever.” 

President Butler assures us that the world is calling for “broad men 
sharpened to a point.” To give this broadness is the function of the high 
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school and the college, while the point will be added by the specialized 
studies of the university. General development and special training are 
essentially different. “The one process should make iron into steel, and 
the other makes steel into tools. Specialization which is not based upon 
a liberal culture attempts to put an edge on pot iron.” 


The miscellaneous curriculum of the high school and the college is 
based on the false principle that it does not matter what you study, but 
that the chief point is how you study. This principle not only ignores 
the important fact that the classics are a heritage of the race which should 
be shared by as large a number as possible, but it is also opposed to tne 
pedagogical experience of the ages. We do not know the educational 
results of a course in contemporary novelists or in Japanese music, but 
we do know from the history of education that certain studies pursued 
in a certain way produce certain results. These certain studies are the 
classics, and hence the high school should retain its traditional curriculum. 
By applying some of the undoubted advances of the new pedagogy to 
the teaching of the classics, the latter would prove an even better educa- 
tional instrument than they have been for the past two thousand years. 

The pupils who cannot qualify for the classical course should be in the 
commercial department of secondary schools, in trade schools, or in 
such shops as would make adequate provision for cooperating with a 
system of continuation schools. Pupils possessed of mechanical ability 
would thus have an opportunity to be trained early for a useful career 
instead of wasting the most valuable years of their lives over a course of 
study to which they are unequal, while acquiring in the meantime nothing 
but habits of indolence along with a distaste for both manual and mental 
labor. 

I take it that it is one of the aims of education to develop to the 
highest degree possible the talents given by God to the child to the end 
that the individual may be fitted for the work mapped out for him by 
the Creator. By thus developing the capacities of the child we shall pro- 
mote the happiness of the individual for this life and assure him an oppor- 
tunity for working out his salvation for the life to come. At the same 
time we shall best promote the ends of human society as a whole, for the 
happiness of the individual and the well-being of human society are most 
intimately connected with the training of the right man for the right place. 

Social solidarity does not require that we offer the same course of 
study to all our children irrespective of their natural endowments. We 
hold with John Stuart Mill that it would be a great misfortune in the 
educational history of a nation to establish uniformity under the name of 
unity. Taught by the bitter lessons of the World War, Europe is now 
trying to develop the capabilities of specially gifted pupils by establishing 
schools for this class of children. Let us on our part not encourage a 
dead level of mediocrity by compelling all adolescents to submit to the 
same course of study. Standardizing the automobile has given us cheap 
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automobiles. Undue standardizing of our schools will inevitably lower 
the quality of the product of our educational institutions. 


The question concerning the type of secondary schools seems to me 
to be of less importance. Whether we shall adopt the junior high school, 
the standard high school, or the junior college, does not seem so important 
as the following out of these two principles: first, that only such as are 
fit should receive the benefits of a secondary education; secondly, that 
the course of study in the secondary schools should be such as will really 
impart a liberal culture insteading of offering mere entertainment to the 
boys and girls during the critical period of their adolescence. 


You may tell me that these views of mine are not the views shouted 
from the housetops in America to-day. Still I find that these views are 
entertained very widely among educators and other thinking men, and are 
expressed in private by very many who may for reasons of their own 
rot wish to commit themselves to a public statement of their convictions. 
T shall even venture to say that these views seem to me to represent the 
sound public opinion of to-day which, as Chesterton tells us, is always 
given in private. Yet there are a few men who have the courage to say 
publicly what others dare to speak of only under their breath. I am 
hopeful that this minority if it remains coherent and intelligent, with 
clear notions of what is needed, will in the long run impress its judg- 
ment so fully upon the whole people as to compel the acceptance of its 
views. Nor is this minority confined to the Catholic camp. H. M. Parsh- 
ley says in The American Mercury, Feb., 1924, p. 225: 


“The vast and gaudy scheme of universal popular education is based 
on the sound biological principle that an optimum environment, a favor- 
able opportunity, should be provided for individual development. But 
something is clearly wrong here. At this moment in the larger cities 
thousands of children have to be denied the equal opportunity supposedly 
inherent in the free citizenship of their parents; and in every town and 
hamlet of the country the expense of the public schools is becoming an 
intolerable burden where adequate accommodations are still maintained. 
The difficulty is in reality very simple. The truth is that not one child 
in ten has the inherent qualities which will enable him to profit by an 
extended book education: no purpose of God or man is furthered by 
beating algebra and Latin into the head of a youth who can never com- 
prehend any art beyond that of the curry-comb or the trowel. And not 
only are pupils scarcely if at all above the grade of moron dragged bodily 
through the high school, but they are permitted to infest the State uni- 
versities, undeterred by entrance examinations, where they learn enough 
to become fifth-rate dentists, shyster lawyers, free verse poets, labor 
leaders, and other pests of the body politic. The remedy is clear. Let 
the chief work of the first three primary grades be the careful test- 
ing of all pupils and the rigorous elimination of the mentally deficient, 
as soon as they have learned the little that their limited capabilities permit 
of. Thus the problem of numbers will be solved; the condition of 
teachers ameliorated; taxes lowered enormously; the ranks of unskilled 
labor and the trades recruited; and the upper reaches of society made 
safe for the intelligent.” 
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Plato gave expression to much the same view when he declared that 
“children ought to be occupied with their letters until they are able to 
read and write. But in case they are unable to acquire perfect beauty or 
quickness in writing in the given number of years, they should be let 
alone.” Thomas Arnold agreed that “to eliminate the unfit is one of the 
first duties of the schoolmaster.” May we not therefore hold with Sir 
John David McClure that while we are discussing the educational ladder 
we should not overlook the fact that the educational sieve is equally nec- 
essary though not equally popular? 








THE CHURCH AS PROTECTED BY STATE AND 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS 


JAMES L. O'CONNOR, FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE STATE 
OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Catholic teachers, scholars, historians and statesmen have 
always held: 

First: That this government was erected upon the theory 
of absolute separation of Church and State; that men of all races, 
colors and creeds were equal before the law, and that each might 
without interference, “render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s.” 

Second: That this government was founded to secure cer- 
tain inalienable rights for which the Church had pleaded through- 
out history; that these rights are not the gift of government but 
come directly from God. 


It is interesting to inquire how our concept of government 
coincides with the aims and purposes of the framers of this 
Republic. 


The first question that naturally arises in such discussion is 
this: What was the intention and purpose of the founders of 
our government with respect to the religious liberties of the 
people, the relations between church and church, and the re- 
lations between Church and State? Was it the intention to 
found a government of absolute separation between Church and 
State, and to what extent was this purpose accomplished? This 
is important, because every antagonist, caluminator, and enemy 
of the Catholic Church has adopted as his rallying cry 
“Separation of Church and State!” I have often asked myself, 
is this slogan selected in good faith or is it adopted and put 
forth to conceal a purpose which the propagandist dare not 
make public? 

Only a few years ago a nation-wide organization was initiated 

(60) 
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in the city of New York, the declared purpose of which was to 
gather into one organization more than a hundred thousand 
ministers in the United States together with the membership of 
their congregations. It was publicly declared to be the purpose 
of this organization to bring about in this country the complete 
separation of Church and State. If this was the sole and honest 
purpose of the organization these apparently earnest gentle- 
men back of it were about a century and a half behind the 
times. They seemed to be entirely unconscious of the historical 
fact that this government was founded upon the theory of separa- 
tion of Church and State, and has been so maintained for the 
past one hundred and forty-eight years. I contend that it was 
the intention of the founders of our national government to erect 
a wall of separation between Church and State in this country. 
When this is clearly understood we will have a better compre- 
hension of the liberty of conscience and limitations of civil gov- 
ernment in relation to the Church in this country. 

To ascertain the intent and purpose of those who laid the 
foundation and reared the superstructure of our government, 
it is necessary: First, briefly to consider the history of the times 
and the nature of governments which had preceded ours. 
Second: To study the expressions of those statesmen, especially 
emphasized in the opening paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence, to which in the seriousness of their purpose those 
early patriots, “pledged their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor.” 

It is an historical fact that for countless generations of those 
who had lived and died prior to the discovery of America, the 
subject had no right which the Crown was under obligations to 
respect. There were but few, if any, men in the world during 
that time who were capable of conceiving a great government 
without a king or -a nation without a State Church. The re- 
lations of Church and State had been the subject of discussion 
for many centuries; at certain times in certain nations in Europe 
one particular sect had been established as the State Church; at 
other times in other nations the belief of some other sect had 
been the established religion, while others not so favored were 
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either exterminated altogether or were permitted to remain 
under conditions both disagreeable and humiliating. These dis- 
criminations naturally generated bitter enmities and cruel wars. 

Many of the early immigrants to America had felt the des- 
potism of such establishments and had come here in consequence 
of them. They came from various countries of Europe, and 
consequently had experienced different forms of intolerance. An 
eminent lawyer among the eminent lawyers of his day, a dis- 
tinguished judge of the great Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
and Attorney General of the United States, in a public address 
upon the subject of religious freedom stated my contention 
so clearly that I take the liberty of quoting him. He said: 


“The establishment of religious freedom in America was to 
some extent the necessary consequence of the time and circum- 
stances in which the country was settled. The colonies were 
founded during the seventeenth century, and that was. pre- 
cisely the time when persecution was committing its most fright- 
ful ravages in Europe. The savage cruelty with which the con- 
test of opinion was carried on, by judical murders, official 
slaughters, which marked the pathway of political power, are the 
saddest pages in the history of the human race. Bigotry ran red 
and rampant over all the lands, and from these scenes of terror 
and conflagration, of blood and tears, the early settlers of America 
fled. Most of them had suffered more or less for their faith, 
and all of them ought to have known that justice and sound 
policy were both in favor of free conscience. The intellect, in- 
deed, comprehends it readily enough, but in all ages the heart 
of man has learned it slowly and reluctantly. It is therefore 
no matter of surprise that some of the colonial rulers were 
almost as blind and ferocious as the oppressors they had left 
behind. 

“Keeping these considerations in view, the manifest object 
of the men who framed the Constitution of this country, was to 
have a State without religion and a Church without politics; 
that is to say, they meant that one should never be used as an 
engine for any purpose of the other: That no man’s rights in 
one should be tested by his opinions in the other. 

“Our fathers seem to have been perfectly sincere in their be- 
lief that the members of the Church would be more patriotic, 
and the citizens of the State more religious, by keeping their 
respective functions entirely separate. For that reason they 
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built up a wall of separation and perfect protection between 
the two. They aimed to take away every possible pretense which 
could be made by anyone to erect himself into a tribunal for 
the purpose of deciding matters supposed to be at issue between 
his fellow creatures and their God. They thought they had 
succeeded in guarding the right of conscience so that no majority 
would ever invade it. They gave bigotry no chance of thrust- 
ing herself into civil affairs, without doing so in flat rebellion 
to the Constitution.” 


The utterances of this great lawyer are amply sustained by 
the most conclusive evidence. The first official action of this 
nation laid the foundation of the government as follows: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


We are sometimes told that because this declaration was not 
specifically incorporated in the written Constitution 1t was abro- 
gated thereby and therefore furnishes no light upon the in- 
tention of the people in adopting the Constitution and no help 
in the construction of that instrument. I know this is the view 
and contention of some learned lawyers and some highbrow 
professiors. With this contention, however, we take issue, and 
assert that the Declaration of Independence is the spirit and 
thought, while the Constitution is but the body and letter of our 
government. In this contention we are sustained by the highest 
court in the country, the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the entire court upon this very 
subject, says: 


“The first official action of this nation declared the founda- 
tion of our government in this way: ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident; that all men are created equal, endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


“While such declaration of principle may not have the force 
of organic law, and while in all cases reference must be had to 
the organic law of the nation for such limitations, yet the latter 
(the Constitution) is but the body and letter of which the 
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former (Declaration of Independence) is the thought and spirit 
of our government.” 


Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in an opinion, says: 


“In our intercourse with our fellow men certain principles of 
morality are assumed to exist, and without which society would 
be impossible. So certain inherent rights lie at the foundation of 
governmental action, and upon a recognition of that alone, can 
free institutions be maintained. Inherent rights have never been 
more happily expressed than in the Declaration of Independence, 
the new Evangel of Liberty to the people. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident — that is, so plain 
that their truth is recognized upon their mere statement: That 
all men are endowed, not by the edicts of kings, or decrees of 
parliament or acts of congress, but by their Creator, with certain 
inalienable rights — that is, rights which cannot be bartered or 
given away, or taken away, except in punishment for crime — 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And to secure these — not grant them but secure them — gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

“Liberty exists only where every individual has the power 
and the right to pursue his own happiness according to his own 
views.” 


In another noted case, Chief Justice Waite of the United States 
Supreme Court, in discussing religious freedom, says: 


“Religious freedom is guaranteed everywhere throughout the 
United States, so far as congressional interference is concerned. 
The word religion is not defined in the Constitution. We must 
go elsewhere, therefore, to ascertain its meaning, and nowhere 
more appropriately, we think, than to the history of the times in 
which the provision in favor of non-interference was adopted. 
The precise point of inquiry is, what is the religious freedom 
which has been guaranteed? Before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, attempts were made in some of the Colonies and 
States to legislate not only in respect to the establishment of 
religion but in respect to its doctrines and principles as well. 
People were taxed against their will for the support of religion, 
and sometimes for the support of a particular sect to whose 
tenets they could not and did not subscribe. Punishments were 
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prescribed for a failure to attend upon public worship, and some- 
times for entertaining heretical opinions. The controversy upon 
this general subject was animated in many of the States but 
seems at last to have culminated in Virginia in 1784. The 
House of Delegates of the State had under consideration a 
bill establishing provision for teachers of the Protestant re- 
ligion. This bill was postponed until the next session and it 
was directed that the bill should be published and distributed 
and the people requested to signify their opinion respecting their 
adoption of such a bill. At the next session of the assembly this 
brought out a determined opposition. Among others, Mr. Madi- 
son prepared a memorial and remonstrance, which was quietly 
circulated and signed, and in which he demonstrated: ‘That 
religion or the duty we owe the Creator, was not within the cog- 
nizance of Civil Government, At the next session the bill was 
not only defeated, but another, “for establishing religious free- 
dom,” drafted by Thomas Jefferson, was passed. In the pre- 
amble of this act religious freedom is defined, and after a re- 
cital that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into 
the field of opinion or to restrain the profession or propagation 
of principles on the supposition of their ill-tendency, is a danger- 
ous fallacy which at once destroys all religious liberty. It is de- 
clared that it is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil 
government for its officers to interfere when principles break out 
into overt acts against peace and good order. In these two 
sentences is found the true distinction between what properly 
belongs to the Church and what to the State. 

‘In a little more than a year after the passage of this statute 
the convention met which prepared the Constitution of the United 
States. In this convention Mr. Jefferson was not a member, 
he being absent as a Minister to France. As soon as he saw a 
draft of the Constitution proposed for adoption, in a letter to 
a friend he expressed his disappointment at the absence of ex- 
press declaration insuring the freedom of religion, but was will- 
ing to accept it as it was, trusting that the good sense and honest 
intentions of the people would bring about the necessary altera- 
tions.” 


As a result of this agitation led by Madison and others, five 
States after adopting the Constitution recommended amend- 
ments in favor of the freedom of religion. 

At the first session of the first Congress, an amendment was 
proposed and subsequently incorporated in the Constitution, 
as follows: 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 


My contention is further supported by the great ordinance 
of 1787 for the government of the territory of the United States 
Northwest of the Ohio River, and which contains these two 
pertinent and important declarations: 


“First: No person demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner shall ever be molested on account of his mode 
of worship or religious sentiments in the territory. 

“Second: Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools, and 
all modes of education shall forever be encouraged.” 


No one can honestly and intelligently read the history of the 
times of the establishment of our government without coming 
to the conclusion that it was the intent and purpose of those 
great statesmen firmly to establish the principle of separation of 
Church and State, and no one who intelligently understands 
those great fundamental principles written in our Constitution, 
and the implications which arise therefrom, can deny that all 
sects and creeds have a right to propagate their respective re- 
ligious beliefs in whatever manner and by whatever means, in 
the home, the parish school, the select school, the Sabbath school, 
—in short, in whatever manner and by whatever means which to 
them may seem best and most effective. 

The position of the leaders, scholars, historians, and instruc- 
tors of the Catholic Church in this country, may be stated as 
follows. We insist: 

First: In an honest and sincere enforcement of the doctrine 
of the separation of Church and State, as established by the 
founders of this government. 

Second: That life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
inherent rights, which are not the gift of civil government but 
come directly from God, and which cannot be minimized or taken 
away, except in punishment for crime. 

Third: That religion, morality and knowledge combined are 
essential to good government and the happiness of mankind. 

Fourth: That schools and all modes of education for the 
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teaching of religion, knowledge and morality, shall forever be 
encouraged. 

Fifth: That there can be no general morality except as it 
is founded upon religion. 

In this position we advocate no new doctrine. We stand with 
the framers of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We are sustained by the decisions 
of the highest court in our government, by the writings of the 
greatest and most unselfish statesmen, a long line of whom have 
lived and wrought for the foundation and perpetuation of this 
Republic. 

We demand nothing for ourselves which we do not cheer- 
fully concede to our neighbors. Whenever our religious liberties 
or the religious liberties of any other sect or denomination is 
assaulted or assailed, we have in each instance an equal obliga- 
tion to meet, an equal duty to perform. Whenever and wherever 
religious rights are sought to be undermined or destroyed we 
should be among those foremost in the defense of those rights. 
We should plant our standard upon the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government and bring home to the American 
people that in defending the liberties of the Church, we are like- 
wise supporting and defending the highest interests of the Re- 
public. 

In the hour of our national peril the government in its call 
for sacrifice makes no distinction between Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or Gentile, believer or non-believer. Throughout the entire 
history of this country, whenever the nation has called upon the 
people to take up the burdens and sacrifices of war, Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, believer and non-believer, have 
marched shoulder to shoulder in the defense of one common 
country and one common flag. Amid the horrors and heroism 
of war there are no classifications, no distinctions, no superi- 
ority or inferiority on account of race or creed. We Catholics 
of this country insist that our sons shall suffer with the sons 
of all others the sorrows and the blood and tears of war, but 
when war is over and peace again restored, we demand for our 
sons the equal constitutional right with others, to aspire to and 
hold all positions of honor and trust within the gift of the people 
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of our common country. We should support our position on 
these great and undeniable principles referred to— support our 
contentions with charity, courage and intelligence. I empha- 
size courage and intelligence, because courage, intelligently 
directed, inspires respect, while cowardice and ignorance in- 
voke only contempt. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of expressing these 
convictions before the delegates to this great Catholic .Educa- 
tional Convention, composed of men and women _ honestly 
and intelligently striving to strengthen and extend the founda- 
tion of a system of education which can render the greatest 
service to our fellow men, our country and our God. 

I have said that a comprehensive knowledge of the principle 
of the separation of Church and State will enable us better to 
comprehend the liberties and limitations of the Church as well 
as the powers and limitations of the State. But the question 
may be asked: What is the practical effect of that great prin- 
ciple? In what way may the churches appeal to it for their 
protection? I know of no better way to answer than to give 
you a practical illustration: 

Some years ago there was located in the city of Milwaukee 
a corporation with a charter from the State government. Its 
purpose from the outset was agitation through a passionate ap- 
peal to the nationalistic sympathies of its subscribers. Its publica- 
tion was in a foreign language. It was claimed at that time that 
there were between twenty and forty millions of members of the 
Catholic Church of this particular nationalistic strain of blood 
in this country. A national organization of the readers of this 
paper and others were formulated, and called a federation. The 
federation was to be used as the strong-arm physical power to 
enforce the propaganda undertaken by the press. The policy 
of this organ of expression consisted: 

First: In passionate nationalistic appeals to a certain race 
in America, thereby stirring up bitter enmity against other 
nationalities in the Church—more particularly the Irish and 
the Germans, and most particularly His Grace, the Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. 

Second; Through these appeals, to convince the people of 
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that nationalistic strain of blood in this country that they were 
not sufficiently represented in the hierarchy of the Church. 

Third: That this situation of non-representation was due en- 
tirely to a conspiracy among the members of the hierarchy and 
against those whom the organization and federation were seek- 
ing to defend. They had mapped out quite an elaborate program 
of remedies. The federation was to use its power in taking 
over the control of property, churches, schools, academies, etc., 
and conduct them outside and free from any interference, ad- 
vice or counsel by the lawfully constituted authorities of the 
Church. That in parishes where the priests refused to join the 
rebellion the members of the parish should refuse to make any 
contribution toward the support of such pastors. Suggestion 
was made that the members of such parishes should use their 
influence to get the parish deeply in debt, refuse to meet the 
payments and force the holders of claims into court to collect 
their claims by judgment and execution — the sale of the prop- 
erty at public auction where it might be bid in cheaply by those 
who belonged to this organization. 

The functions of the official organ were: First and foremost 
to continue to appeal to the nationalistic spirit of its readers. 
Second: To attack, misrepresent and misconstrue all public 
acts of the ecclesiastical superiors in the exercise of their law- 
ful authority. It was claimed that the laity had the power of 
government in ecclesiastical affairs and the right of manage- 
ment of church property, independently of the lawfully ap- 
pointed Bishops, thus attacking the very constitution and funda- 
mental laws upon which the visible organization of the Church 
is built. Third: By the publication of articles and alleged com- 
munications attacking the character of Bishops, priests and 
Sisters. Fourth: To denounce as traitors all priests of this 
particular nationalistic strain of blood who would not respond 
to their call and join with them in the rebellion. Fifth: To 
propose and support the enactment of civil laws by which the 
control and management of church property and the financial 
affairs of the parish, irrespective of the leaders or rules of the 
Church, would be placed in the hands of the laity. The editor 
of this organ further urged the members of the federation to 
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keep up agitation along these lines even if they suffered persecu- 
tion and excommunication from the Church. 

The circulation of this official organ increased rapidly. Money 
flowed into the pockets of the leaders. The editors became ar- 
rogant and the business of the press became prosperous. Wise 
and gentle counsel was treated with a sneer of contempt and 
construed as evidence of weakness and cowardice. Remember, 
this was a corporation organized outside of the Church and did 
not stand in the same relation to the authorities of. the Church 
under the law as does a member of the Church. Any controversy 
between the authorities of the Church and any Catholic priest 
or layman is settled by the rules of discipline, laws and canons 
of the Church. Many more facts of a similar character might 
be narrated, but I fancy that I have given sufficient to indicate 
the character and danger of this movement. With headquarters 
in Milwaukee, it extended throughout a large portion of the 
United States, and for some time it hung like a dark and threaten- 
ing cloud over the archdiocese of Milwaukee and throughout 
this province. 

Finally when patience ceased to be a virtue, when rebellion 
became bold and rampant, the Archbishop and Bishops of this 
province met and prepared a Pastoral, signed by all, and directed 
that the same be read in all the parishes where any part of the 
members were of this nationalistic strain of blood. In this 
Pastoral it was stated among other things: First: That these 
publishers were engaged in a crusade injurious to Catholic faith 
and discipline and that their publications fell under the rules and 
prohibition of the Roman Index. Second: They forbade the 
Catholic people from reading, keeping or subscribing for these 
publications or advertising in them, or taking them into their 
homes, as long as these publications continued in their present 
course and attitude in eccelesiastical affairs. Third: They for- 
bade all Catholics in the province from joining this federation of 
laymen because it was full of danger to Catholic loyalty and 
discipline, and its existence and purpose tendered to create danger 
and even schism, and that no Catholic belonging to the federa- 
tion could be admitted to the sacraments of the Church. 

After this Pastoral was read the editors of the paper proudly 
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boasted that their subscription list was greatly enlarged. Shortly 
thereafter, however, this corporation brought an action against 
the Archbishop and Bishops in which it was claimed that the 
publication of the Pastoral had damaged the corporation to the 
extent of one hundred thousand dollars and claimed a judgment 
for that amount. When we consider that this was instituted 
by a corporation entirely outside of the Church, and the far- 
reaching consequences of its success in the civil courts, we may, 
I think, say with reason, that not many more important con- 
troversies pertaining to the Church and its authorities ever found 
their way into the civil courts of this or any other country. Had 
the plaintiff succeeded in this action it is hard to anticipate the 
consequences in growth, conduct and ultimate results of this 
nation-wide federation. No one would attempt to anticipate 
the number of souls of the present and future generations that 
would thereby have been lost to the Church and to God. 

And who were these people being led away from the Church 
and their faith undermined by this unfair and dishonest appeal ? 
They were men and women who throughout the history of the 
United States had always manifested a spirit of unquestionable 
loyalty and devotion to the Church, with obedience and respect 
for their superior ecclesiastical authorities, — men and women 
who had built and lovingly adorned their imposing churches, 
splendid and well-equipped parish schools—all of this with 
generous contributions from meager wages earned in sweat and 
toil. They were the descendents of ancestors who for two hun- 
dred years had courageously suffered for their faith amid the 
trials and agonies of martyrdom, men and women who might 
proudly recall the dramatic moment when the destinies of the 
Church and civilization apparently hung trembling in the balance, 
when all other powers deserted the defense, when John Sobieski 
and his gallant army, “turned back the oncoming tide of the 
Crescent and preserved the western world for the civilization of 
the Cross.” This was the class of Catholics who were betrayed 
and led astray by this cunning propaganda. 

Again, if the law had been decided to be as the corporation 
was contending, no minister at the head of any congregation, 
nor priest, nor Bishop, nor Archbishop, could, either by com- 
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munication to those under his charge or otherwise, attack any 
immoral book or immoral play without incurring the danger of 
being dragged into a court as defendant in a damage suit. If an 
immoral book was condemned and for some other reasons the 
sales fell off, those who condemned it might be haled into court; 
if an immoral play was condemned those who condemned it 
would be brought into court to respond in damages according to 
the number of vacant seats in the theatre. 

We have a law in the State of Wisconsin by which a party, 
plaintiff or defendant may before the trial be summoned before 
a court commissioner to be cross-examined by the other side. 
Under that statute Archbishop Messmer was summoned to ap- 
pear before a court commissioner. His counsel advised him to 
refuse to answer any questions upon the ground that the matter 
out of which this action arose was an ecclesiastical matter, and 
under the theory and principle of separation of Church and 
State the civil court had absolutely no jurisdiction. This ques- 
tion was argued before the lower court, which rendered an able 
and comprehensive opinion, in which the judge decided: First: 
That the matter out of which the action arose was of an ecclesi- 
astical nature; and second: Assuming that the plaintiff may 
have suffered damages to the extent of one hundred thousand 
dollars, the civil court had no jurisdiction of the cause. 

From this decision the plaintiff took its appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and after argument and consideration the Supreme Court 
upheld the decision of the lower court. It is needless to add that 
the decisions of the court broke the backbone, undermined and 
scattered the forces of this rebellion. 


BIBLE READING IN SCHOOL 


The powers of government and liberty of conscience have 
come into conflict in our courts upon numerous occasions. This 
conflict arises from the practice of Bible reading in the public 
schools which are supported by the public taxation. A number 
of courts have held that school boards have the right to provide, 
as one of the exercises in the public schools, for the reading 
without comment from the King James version of the Bible, and 
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have very clearly thereby ignored the doctrine of liberty of 
conscience. 

These cases that support that view exhibit a strange medley 
of judicial reasoning and a babel of judicial utterances. It 
would be interesting and somewhat amusing to consider these 
cases and the grounds upon which the courts have placed their 
decisions. Most of these decisions have been rendered in States 
where the colonial ancestors of their population in earlier times 
enacted laws requiring every official to subscribe to a confession 
of a legally established faith, or providing for the support by 
taxation or otherwise of the Protestant religion. The posterity 
of such ancestors seemed to be inspired, as were their ancestors, 
by a lingering attachment for or sympathy with the European 
theory of union between State and Church. Besides, these cases 
arose mostly in States where it is said men are not elected to 
judicial positions because they are great lawyers, but rather 
because they are shrewd, cunning ‘and practical politicians. In 
a court so constituted and elected by the people it is obvious that 
the strong tendency of the court would be to deny even the con- 
stitutional rights of a small persecuted minority, to gain the favor 
and good will of a large bigoted majority. I cannot forego calling 
your attention to one of those decisions, rendered by the most 
capable court of all on that side. I refer to the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, judgment rendered by Chief Justice Bigelow, 
of some fame as a lawyer and judge. 

The school committe passed an order that the school should 
be opened each morning with reading from the Bible and pray- 
er, and that during the prayer, cach scholar shall bow the head, 
unless his parents request that he be excused from doing so; and 
the board may lawfully exclude from the school a scholar who 
refuses to comply with such order. The parents of one of the 
pupils objected to the portion of the order requiring their daugh- 
ter to bow her head. The order was then modified to the 
effect that any pupil should be excused from bowing the head 
whose parents objected and made such request. The father 
of this girl refused to make such request and stood upon his 
constitutional rights. The girl refused to bow her head during 
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prayer and was excluded from the school until she should do 
so or her parents requested that she be excused therefrom. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts at that time provided that 
‘no one shall be hurt or molested in his person, liberty or estate, 
from worshiping God in the manner and season most agreeable 
to the dictates of his own conscience.” The law also provided 
that “no one shall be excluded from a public school on account 
of religious opinions.” The court decided, however, by this 
eminent judge, that this rule of the school board did not pre- 
scribe an act which was necessarily one of devotion or religious 
ceremony. It did not compel the pupil to join in prayer, but 
only to assume an attitude which was calculated to prevent in- 
terruption by avoiding all communication with others during the 
service. In other words this eminent judge held that the reading 
of the Bible followed by prayer was not a religious ceremony, 
and therefore it was valid. He seemed to overlook the obvious 
absurdity of his reasoning, that if the board had the right to 
require a child to bow its head in prayer, it had the same right 
to require the child to bend the knee or kneel in prayer, or join 
in the prayer. It may well be asked, how can one account for 
such reasoning on the part of an eminent judge of a great court? 

I might answer by quoting again from the eminent lawyer 
whom I quoted at the beginning of this address, who says: 


“The evil spirit of bigotry is indeed very far from confining 
itself to the ignorant and depraved. It has often brutalized the 
kindliest natures, and under its influence the man of genius 
drivels like an idiot. Even the matchless intellect of Milton 
was subdued to the service of this demon. When all of his 
faculties were aroused in defense of free conscience there was one 
class of his opponents that he gave up without hesitation to the 
sword and the fagot. The great heart which conceived the 
glories of the Paradise Lost had no drop of pity in it for the 
sufferings of the Irish. The loftiest hymn of his praise was 
sung to the man who carried the ‘Curse of Cromwell’ through- 
out that devoted Island.” 


The States of Nebraska, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin have 


had under consideration the authority of the State or of school 
boards to prescribe and enforce the reading of the King James 


version of the Bible in the public schools supported by public 
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taxation. Among all the decisions on this subject the decision 
of the great court of Wisconsin stands out preeminent. This 
great case is known as the Edgerton Bible case. It arose out of 
the fact that the school board, having authority to make rules 
for the conduct of the school, provided for the reading of the 
King James version of the Bible in the presence of the pupils. 
Three Catholic families protested. The board disregarded their 
protests, and they started an action in court to prohibit such 
reading of the Bible. The lower court decided with the board 
and the plaintiffs appealed to the Supreme Court. In the lower 
court and in the upper court, the attorneys for the school board 
urged all the reasons given by the cases to which I have already 
referred. The board contended: First, that the reading of the 
King James version of the Bible was not sectarian instruction; 
to which the court in its opinion replied: 


“The courts will take judicial notice of the contents of the 
Bible; that the religious world is divided into numerous sects, 
and of the general doctrines maintained by each. These things 
pertain to general knowledge and may be presumed to be sub- 
jects of common knowledge. The court also takes judicial notice 
of the fact that there are numerous religious“sects called Chris- 
tian, respectively maintaining different and conflicting doctrines ; 
that some of these believe in the doctrine of predestination while 
others do not; some in the doctrine of eternal punishment of 
the wicked, while others repudiate it; some in the doctrine of 
apostolic succession and authority of the priesthood while others 
reject both; some that the Holy Scriptures are the only sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, while others believe that the only 
safeguard to human thought, opinion and action, is the infinite 
power of the divine spirit upon the humble and devout heart; 
some in the necessity and efficacy of the sacraments of the 
church, while others reject that entirely. The court will like- 
wise take cognizance of the numerous other conflicts of doctrine 
between the sects; that there are religious sects which reject the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, etc.” 


The court further says: “It should be here said that the 
term religious sect is understood as applied to people believing 
in some religious doctrine who are more or less closely associ- 
ated or organized to advance such doctrines and increase the 
number of believers therein. The doctrine of one of these 
sects which is not common to all others, is sectarian.” 
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Second: The school board further contended, that the read- 
ing of the Bible without comment was not instruction, to which 
the court replied: 


“That reading from the Bible in the schools, although un- 
accompanied by any comment on the part of the teacher, is in- 
struction seems to us too clear for argument. Some of the most 
valuable instruction a person can receive may be derived from 
reading alone without any extrinsic aid by way of comment 
or explanation.” 


The school board further contended: Third: That the ob- 
jectors had no cause for complaint, because their children were 
permitted to withdraw from the schoolroom during the reading 
of the same; to which the court answered: 


“We cannot give our sanction to this position. When, as in 
this case a small minority of the pupils in the public school 
are excluded for any cause from a stated school exercise, partic- 
ularly when such cause is apparent hostility to the Bible which 
a majority of the pupils have been taught to revere, from that 
moment the excluded pupils lose caste with their fellows and 
are liable to be subjected to reproach and insult, and it is a 
sufficient refutation of the argument that the practice in question 
tends to destroy the equality of the pupil which the Contitution 
seeks to establish and protect, and puts a portion of them to 
a serious disadvantage with respect to the others.” 


The counsel for the school board earnestly contended: 
Fourth: That the exclusion of Bible reading from the district 
school is derogatory to the value of the Holy Scriptures, and a 
blow to their influence upon the conduct and conscience of 
man, and disastrous to the cause of religion. 

To this the court answered: 


“We emphatically reject this contention. The priceless truths 
of the Bible are best taught to our youth in the church, the parish 
school, the Sabbath school, in social meetings, and above all by 
the parents in the home circle. There these truths may be ex- 
plained and enforced, the spiritual welfare of the child guarded 
and protected and his spiritual nature directed and cultivated in 
accordance with the parental conscience. The Constitution does 
not interfere with such teaching and culture. Religion teaches 
obedience to law and flourishes best where that doctrine pre- 
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vails. The constitutional prohiblition was adopted in the in- 
terest of good government, and it argues but little faith in the 
vitality and power of religion to predict disaster to its practice 
because constitutional provisions are faithfully enforced.” 


A great annotator and analyst of court decisions has stated 
that this is the most logically considered, the ablest and soundest 
decision that has ever been rendered in this country upon this 
subject. 

I hope that at some time someone will present this question to 
the United States Supreme Court, and ask that court to apply 
these principles for which I have contended in this address. 


POLICE POWER 


The people of the United States live under a dual form of 
government. First, the State governments, with their respective 
powers and limitations, and second, the national government, with 
its powers and limitations. These powers and limitations are 
determined by written constitutions and the necessary implica- 
tions drawn from the language used and the evident purpose 
of the framers thereof. There is also another power possessed 
and exercised by every sovereign State, and known as the police 
power. This phase of governmental power reaches the people 
more intimately and frequently than any other power of govern- 
ment. Courts have defined it but no court has circumscribed it. 
It is important that all our citizens understand the extent to which 
it has been recognized and its limitations marked by the courts. 

We are all more or less acquainted, generally less, with the 
liberties conferred upon the American people by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the respective State constitutions. 
There is, however, much confusion and uncertainty with respect 
to the extent and limitations of the police power, as limited by 
any express or implied provisions of State or national Constitu- 
tion. We all clamor for our liberties, insist upon our individual 
rights, and condemn the government when we feel that those 
rights are interfered with. We too often forget that the un- 
restrained exercise of our rights may be detrimental to the rights 
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of our neighbors or of society. Liberty as understood in this 
country is not license. 

Under this sovereign power of State and nation, all courts 
agree that the police power extends to all regulations affecting 
life, limb, health, comfort, good order, morals and safety of 
society, and therefore may be exercised on many subjects and 
in a multiplicity of ways. As society grows more complex, the 
exercise of this power becomes more frequent. We must all 
keep in mind that the possession and enjoyment of our rights 
are subject to such reasonable regulations as may be deemed by 
the governing authority of the country in the interest of safety, 
peace, morals, health, good order, etc. Even liberty itself, the 
greatest of all rights, is not unrestrained license to act according 
to one’s own will. It is only freedom from restraint under con- 
ditions essential to the equal enjoyment of the same rights by 
others. If the American citizen would keep that thought in mind, 
he would be less disturbed by the laws of our government. 

This principle has been applied in many ways and to a great 
variety of subjects. Among other things, it is under the exercise 
of the police power that practitioners of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, are required to submit to an examination and obtain 
a license or certificate from a State board created therefor, as 
evidence of qualifications to discharge their duties to the public. 
Under this power plumbers are also required to submit to such 
examinations. It has also been extended to the practice of law, 
to the end that an attorney assuming such position, may be able 
to advise his clients and protect them in their liberty and prop- 
erty rights, and assist the court in the discharge of the important 
and arduous duties imposed upon the judges thereof. It has also 
been extended to the right of persons to engage as teachers in 
the public schools. Hundreds of other examples might be given 
where this power is exercised, in the interest of life, limb, health, 
comfort, good order, morals and safety in society. 

To those who seem to think there can be no limitations upon 
their liberties, these police regulations and laws are sometimes 
very offensive. Many assert that such laws, especially as they 
affect their rights, cannot rightly be enacted in a free govern- 
ment. They are not so much concerned with respect to the rights 
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of others. There is not now and never was a sovereign government, 
which did not in some form enact and enforce such laws. A 
government of law cannot live, if every person is permitted to 
act without restraint, according to his will, his appetite, his pas- 
sions or his evil purposes. 

There are, however, limitations upon the exercise of this 
power. According to the best authorities it cannot be extended to 
take away any of the inherent, inalienable rights announced in the 
Declaration of Independence, except in punishment for crime. 
In other words, it cannot infringe upon those inalienable rights 
with which men are endowed by their God. It is the law, how- 
ever, that the exercise of this power must be reasonable and not 
in conflict with any of the express or implied limitations of the 
State or national Constitution. The reasonableness of such legis- 
lation is primarily for the judgment of the legislature, but in 
the ultimate and last anaylsis it must stand a judicial test. 

Some courts of a few States have held that the State legisla- 
ture has unlimited power to enact any laws of whatever nature; 
that the legislature is the sole judge of the necessity of the law 
and of its reasonableness. Some judge has wittily referred to 
these decisions, defining the police power as a power which en- 
ables the legislature to pass unconstitutional laws; but the great 
majority of the ablest courts of the country hold that legislative 
authority in the field of police power, as with respect to any 
other power, is fenced about on all sides by constitutional limita- 
tions and cannot enroach upon those inalienable rights with which 
man is endowed by God. That what constitutes a proper sub- 
ject for legislation under this power, and the reasonable exercise 
thereof, is primarily for the judgment of the legislature, but 
ultimately for the court. Such legislation must be, 1. Reason- 
able; 2. Fairly appropriate to the premises under the circum- 
stances; 3. It must be measured by the fundamental principles 
of human life, as understood at the time of the framing of the 
Constitution, adapting the same to modern conditions. 

In other words, a police regulation, if in conflict with the in- 
herent rights of man, or the expressed or implied provisions of 
State and national constitutions, or if it is unreasonable or in- 
applicable to the purpose for which it was enacted, is invalid 
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and of no effect. There must be reasonable ground for the en- 
actment of such legislation, and the legislation itself must be 
applicable to the purpose for which it was enacted. 

I call special attention to this power and the exercise thereof, 
because it is a governmental power which may materially affect 
that institution which is so near and dear to us. I refer to our 
right to maintain at our own expense, for our own children, 
parish schools. 

It is well to have a clear understanding as to the undoubted 
power of the State legislature over these schools in certain re- 
spects. The State has the undoubted right to enforce certain 
regulations, for example, in the interest of health, the right 
to require that a certain number of pupils and no more shall be 
allotted to a given space under a single teacher in our schools. 
Such a regulation would be in the interest of the health of the 
pupils and more particularly the health of the teacher. The State 
has the right to insist upon sanitary conditions and to require 
us to submit our pupils to an examination by the public health 
authorities. It seems to me there can be no serious objections 
to any of these regulations, and I state positively there are no 
legal objections. The State also has the power to require a 
reasonable amount of necessary equipment in these schools and 
to insist that certain branches, the fundamentals of all educa- 
tional systems, shall be taught in our schools. I doubt, however, 
if we can be forced by any act of legislature to waste the time of 
our pupils and teachers in teaching the modern frills of educa- 
tion. 

The important question that I have in mind is this, can the 
State require the teachers of our parish schools to submit to 
examination and certification by the public authorities before they 
are permitted to teach? 

As to whether the courts would hold such requirements valid 
in advance of any decision and reasoning of a court, it is diffi- 
cult to say; but the chances are very strongly in favor of such 
legislation being upheld by the courts. That this question will 
eventually arise I have no doubt. In some localities of the United 
States the teachers of the parish schools have welcome such 
examinations. In other places such examinations are opposed. 
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We have every reason to anticipate that this question will arise 
in the near future. “It is the part of wisdom in time of peace 
to prepare for war.” I feel certain from my talks with many 
teaching Sisters that if such a law were suddenly enacted and 
enforced it would disturb them very much, not because they 
could not pass such an examination, but that the experience 
would be embarrassing. How can we meet this situation so 
there may be no such fears and embarrasssment? 

I submit for your consideration whether it is not the part of 
wisdom to appoint in every diocese and archdiocese a superin- 
tendent of parish schools, making him the final arbiter in all 
matters pertaining to such schools. Make it the duty of such 
superintendent to require every teacher in the parish schools 
under his supervision to pass an examination and be certified 
by him. The superintendent of parish schools can very easily 
secure the questions that are submitted by the public authorities 
to the public school teachers in this branch of education. The 
very fact that our teachers are confronted by such examinations 
conducted by a superintendent of parish schools will prompt 
them to give more study and attention to the work they are en- 
gaged in, and with such experience, and generally speaking, the 
high educational standing of our Sisters, if the time will ever 
come for examination and certification by the public authorities, 
they will meet it without fear or embarrassment and trium- 
phantly pass such examination. Whenever such legislation is 
proposed in any of the respective States, and where it is liable 
to be passed, it would be wise to insist upon a provision that 
the questions and answers submitted for examination, both to 
the public and parish school teachers, be made a matter of pub- 
lic record, subject to inspection by anyone desiring to make 
comparisons. The public authorities cannot require the teachers 
of the parish schools to pass a more drastic examination than 
those of the public schools. The doctrine of equality before the 
law would destroy such legislation. 

A large number of our teaching Sisters attend summer school, 
either in some Catholic university or State institution. I under- 
stand that the great Dominican order has a certain fund set 
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aside to pay the expenses of the Sisters in securing further 
education during the summer vacation. There are many, many 
Sisters who would eagerly take advantage of this method of 
improving themselves were it not for the fact that they have no 
means to pay their expenses. 

In this connection I submit a further question for your con- 
sideration. Would it not be well to establish in every diocese 
and archdiocese a trust fund to enable our teachers who desire 
to do so to spend all or a portion of the summer vacation as 
students in some higher institution of learning? The pastors of 
each diocese and archdiocese ought to be organized into an 
association for the purpose of raising money for such trust fund. 
A membership fee should be provided, and men and women be 
permitted to join as members of such an association. The fees 
thus collected should be supplemented by an annual collection 
in every parish in the diocese or archdiocese. 

These propositions are submitted merely as the views and 
convictions of a lawyer who looks into the future and knows 
how embarrassing it will be, in the defense of these schools, to 
be confronted by facts which may show or have a tendency to 
show, that the educational qualifications of our teachers are not 
up to the common requirements of the public school teachers. 
We must all join in the slogan, “Tear down the parish fences 
and extend our influence and help beyond our own parish.” With 
a little help on our part, which we should not grudge the Sisters, 
we need not fear the effects of such a law or the results of such 
examinations. We know that many of our teaching Sisters at 
summer schools and State universities, for example, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, meet in the classroom many teachers of the 
public schools. It is said to be a matter of frequent comment by 
the professors that these Sisters are the best qualified, the most 
industrious and most capable students who attend these institu- 
tions. 

I assume that there are few in this audience who would not 
support me in these suggestions were it not for the fact that 
they may deem it impracticable because of the cost of carrying 
out such a program. I have not overlooked that important 
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fact, but I am convinced that man gains nothing worth while 
in this world or the next without some personal sacrifice; and 
in this connection I submit to you and to all friends of the parish 
schools, is not the preservation of such schools, the work they 
are doing and will do for our children, both from a material 
and spiritual standpoint, worth the price? 


Note: All italics by the author. 











EVOLUTION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CATH- 
OLIC EDUCATION 


REVEREND BARRY O'TOOLE, PH. D., S. T. D., ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY, 
BEATTY, PA. 


Incessant discussion has turned the subject of this paper into 
a veritable bromide, but its very triteness bears witness to the 
completeness and vastness of the present triumph of evolu- 
tionary conceptions. To enlighten us on the sense of the text: 
“Evolution has revolutionized modern thought,” Prof. Coulter, 
Botanist of Chicago University, furnishes the following exege- 
sis: “This means,” he informs us, “that every subject that is 
worthy of study (shades of Pericles and Maecenas!) and that is 
worthily studied is considered now from the standpoint of evo- 
lution.” (Evolution, p. 2). It is, however, too late to consider 
Catholic education “from the standpoint of evolution.” That 
inestimable service has been already performed for us by Dewey 
of Columbia, who finds that whereas evolution is a “clinching 
proof” of monism (cf. Democracy and Education, pp. 392, 393 & 
index), Catholic education is committed to the Aristotelian 
dualism of act and potency —“‘Going to the root of the matter 
the fundamental fallacy is dualism”. (op. cit., p. 79). It only re- 
mains for us, then, to return the compliment by considering 
evolution “from the standpoint of Catholic education,” and 
this we propose to do in the present paper. 

Evolution is a word of many senses. In the eighteenth century 
the meaning assigned to the term was one that conflicts with the 
modern usage. For originally it signified the non-developmental 
theory of preformation or encasement, according to which the 
embryological process did not consist in a generation of new 
parts (epigenesis), but simply in an “unfolding” (evolutio) of 
parts preexistent in the germ. Nowadays, however, it is used 
as a synonym for the theory of transformism or descent, although 
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it has other senses too, being applied to the formation of stars 
and planets as well as the development of organic types. 

Transformism, or the theory of organic evolution, as it is 
usually styled, is opposed to Linne’s theory of fixism, according 
to which the various species of plants and animals have per- 
sisted unchanged in any essential way from the time of their 
initial production or “creation” (as the primordial vivification 
of matter by the First Cause is erroneously termed by scientists 
unacquainted with theological parlance.) The theory of fixism, 
however, excludes only specific change, that is, the transformation 
of one species into another. It does not exclude varietal changes 
within the limits of a single organic species, and it also makes 
allowance for environmentally-induced modifications, which are 
non-inheritable. Evolution or transformism, on the contrary, 
asserts the mutability of organic species and claims that the 
boundaries of organic species have not been respected by the 
process of transmutation. In fact, it assumes the possibility not 
only of specific change (i. e. the transformation of one species 
into another), but also that of generic change, and even in its ex- 
treme form, of phyletic change. Evolution, therefore, may be 
defined as the theory which regards the present forms of plant 
and animal life as the modified descendants of earlier forms, 
understanding by “modified,” that which is the product of trans- 
specific change, and not merely of a varietal change (confined 
within the species). 

What, then, is an organic species? It is a group of plants or 
animals presenting a common inheritable type, and differing from 
one another by no major difference, although they may exhibit 
inheritable differences of a minor nature. The distinction, how- 
ever, between major and minor differences is based upon the 
internal genetic factors or germinal composition of the organisms, 
rather than upon the external or somatic characters, i. e., the 
sensible qualities or properties, such as weight, size, shape, color, 
structure, texture, etc., in terms of which a given organism is 
described. Thus the apple tree and the pear tree, though germi- 
nally so unlike as to be sexually-( i. e. gametically-) incompatible 
to a degree that makes crossing impossible, are so alike in external 
features that they resemble each other more than do certain 
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varieties within one and the same species. Hence Bateson, fol- 
lowing John Ray, lays down as an essential qualification of a 
specific group of organisms, that all its members must be per- 
fectly-interfertile with one another, but incapable of producing 
other than sterile or semisterile hybrids when crossed with the 
members of another specific group. When a character-differ- 
ence, though inheritable, is not such as to impair the inter- 
fertility of the individuals crossed, then that difference is not 
major or specific, but minor or varietal, and does not exclude 
their belonging to the same species. On the basis of such a 
difference we are indeed justified in segregating a new variety 
but not a new species. “The chief attribute of species,” as Bate- 
son has pointed out, “is that the product of their crosses is fre- 
quently sterile in greater or less degree”. (Toronto Address, cf. 
Science, Jan. 20, 1922, p. 58.) To these qualifications we must 
add the further requisite of viability and vigor to which David 
Starr Jordan has very wisely directed attention. A genuine 
specific type must be capable of indefinitely prolonged survival 
in the wild state, apart from all human protection and all artificial 
conditions. A form that cannot hold its own in nature has, to 
use Jordan’s words, “no taxonomic value.” ‘A complete defi- 
nition of a species,” he tells us, “involves longevity. A species is 
a kind of animal or plant which has run the gauntlet of the ages 
and persisted.” (Science, Oct. 20, 1922, p. 448). Hence, an in- 
heritable change, which results in a weakening of the vigor or 
diminution of the fecundity of a given type, cannot be regarded 
as specific, because its product is not a normal species but a sub- 
normal form deficient in viability and vitality. 

Although all forms of the theory of evolution or transformism 
agree in postulating specific changes in the world of animal and 
plant life, they differ widely in assigning the agencies which are 
supposed to have brought about these changes. The older school 
of evolutionary thought represented by Lamarck and Darwin 
ascribed the modification of species exclusively to the operation 
of external or environmental factors, while the later school of 
orthogenesis, represented by Keelliker, Negeli and Eimer, sought 
to explain transmutation on the sole basis of internal or hereditary 
factors without any reference to the external conditions of life. 
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According to orthogenesis the organ precedes the function or 
use. The elephant, for examp!e, is supposed to have first de- 
veloped a trunk and then to have sought out a suitable environ- 
ment in which the aforesaid trunk would be useful. Lamarckism, 
on the contrary, makes the function or purpose precede the organ 
and mould the latter in conformity to its needs. In other words, 
the organism by striving to function properly, that is, to meet 
the requirements of the environment by an effcient kind of 
response, succeeds in developing a highly specialized organ. Thus 
a Lamarckian would have us believe that the elephant developed 
a trunk because it habitually strove to compensate for its lack 
of pliancy and agility by diligently extending its nose in a 
constant effort to meet in an effective manner the conditions 
imposed by the environment in which the animal lived. Dar- 
win, likewise, regarded environmental factors as the primary 
cause of specific modification, but unlike Lamarck, he ascribed 
the production of advantageous modifications, not so much to 
prior use or disuse, as rather to the elimination of disadvanta- 
geous modifications by natural selection. 

Evolutionists contend, however, that despite this disagreement 
and consequent uncertainty as to the causes of evolution, there 
is, in view of the factual evidence, no room for any uncertainty 
whatever regarding the reality of evolution itself. This factual 
evidence is twofold: (1) experimental evidence based on such 
variations as are actually observed to occur among living or- 
ganisms; (2) inferential evidence, which consists in the a 
posteriori deduction of racial ancestry, (a) from the observed 
resemblances (anatomical, physiological and embryological) ex- 
isting between the various types of living plants and animals. 
(b) from the alleged succession in time of fossil types, which 
form graded series of increasingly similar forms. The whole 
“evidence,” therefore, may be summed up as follows: (1) the 
genetic evidence based upon the experimental facts of variation 
and inheritance; (2) the morphological evidence based upon 
homology, that is, “structural resemblance” as revealed by com- 
parative anatomy and embryology, together with all physiological 
resemblance, which structural resemblance may involve; (3) 
the palaeontological evidence, which rests the case for evolution 
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on the “growing resemblance” or “gradual approximation in 
time” of fossil forms to modern species, when the former are 
arranged in a series corresponding to the alleged chronological 
order of their occurrence in consecutive strata of the so-called 
“geological column.” To criticise these different lines of evidence 
and to evaluate the various systems of evolution in the light of 
what is really relevant and reliable is a task too ambitious for 
so short a paper. We shall do what we can, but our treatment 
of the theme must under the circumstances be unavoidably 
eclectic. 

If we prescind from fanciful speculations, the history of evolu- 
tion or transformism (as a scientific hypothesis) began with the 
publication of Lamarck’s Philosophie Zoologigue in 1809. Ac- 
cording to Lamarck the modification of organic species is the 
indirect effect of some general environmental change. This forces 
the animal to respond by forming new habits. The resulting use 
of hitherto unexercised parts by the animal causes these parts 
to develop into new organs adapted to the altered function, while 
the disuse of formerly exercised parts caused them to atrophy. 
The adaptation thus acquired by the individual is, Lamarck as- 
sumed, taken up and perpetuated in the race by the process of 
inheritance. The effect of this process of inheritance alternating 
with acquisition is cumulative, and after a certain number of 
generations the adaptation attains to the magnitude and im- 
portance of a specific difference. 

This system is beautifully simple and lucid. It has only one 
flaw, but that flaw is fatal to its pretensions as a scientific 
hypothesis. All would be well if acquired adaptations were really 
inheritable, but these, as the Harvard zoologist, G. H. Parker 
puts it, “are, as a matter of fact, just the class of changes in 
favor of the inheritance of which there is the least evidence.” 
(Biology and Social Problems, 1914, p. 103). 

But Lamarck was only the Esau of evolution. His priority 
profited him little. With the appearance of the Origin of Species 
in 1859, Darwin, the beloved Jacob of antitheological science, 
supplanted him henceforth and forever in the place of honor. 
In the aforesaid work Darwin calls our attention to the fact 
that organisms of the same species vary slightly from one another 
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so that no two are absolutely alike. These individual differences 
have a “selection-value,” that is, some are favorable, others un- 
favorable, to the maintenance of the organisms thus modified. 
The enormous fecundity of organisms multiplies them in excess 
of the food supply and thus precipitates a struggle for existence. 
In the stress of this struggle organisms favorably modified tend 
to survive and to propagate their kind, while those unfavorably 
modified tend to perish without progeny. This process of 
elimination which exterminated the unfit and spared the fit (i. e. 
the favorably modified) was what Darwin called natural selec- 
tion. “I have called this principle, by which each slight variation, 
if useful, is preserved, natural selection in order to show its rela- 
tion to man’s power of selection,’ (Origin of Species, c. III, p. 
58, 6th ed.), says Darwin, naively confessing the puerile anthropo- 
morphism which led him to ascribe to fortuitous concurrences 
of the unconscious and uncoordinated agencies of the environ- 
ment a telic power of discrimination comparable to the intelligent 
discretion of animal breeders. The surviving “fit” are alone 
privileged to propagate their kind and thus succeed by virtue of 
“the strong principle of heredity” in transmitting the favorable 
modification to their offspring. In this way, these “slight in- 
dividual differences,” selected’”’ and _ trans- 
mitted, tend to accumulate from generation to generation in the 
until by the summation 


““ 


being alternately 
direction favored by “natural selection,” 
of innumerable minor differences a major or specific difference 
is produced. (cf. op. cit. chap I1). The end result is, accord- 
ing to Darwin, a progressive divergence of posterity from the 
common ancestral type whence the descendants originally sprung, 
terminating in the production of a multiplicity of new forms or 
species, all differing to a greater or lesser extent from the 
primitive ancestral type. Of the contrary process of convergence 
of two originally diverse forms towards eventual similarity, 
Darwin affirms that “it is incredible.” (cf. op. cit., c. IV). 
Such is Darwin’s conception of the process of evolution. His 
theory fails to explain the origin of variations, and only suc- 
ceeds in accounting for the elimination of the subnormal (“natu- 
ral selection,’ in this negative sense, being nothing more than 
an irrelevant truism). Its alleged positive efficacy is, to quote 
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the words of Prof. E. Wilson, “still awaiting experimental test.” 
(Smithsonian Institute Report, for 1915, p. 407). The maxi- 
mum of efficacy that can be assigned to the destruction of the 
unfit is “to maintain the status quo.” The facts do not warrant 
our ascribing to it anything further than this. Unless the en- 
vironment were something more than an ununified aggregate of 
blind and uncoordinated factors, unless it were an elaborate 
mechanism especially designed to mould the various kinds of 
organisms, a coin-sifter for sorting chaos into order, it would be 
folly to seek an explanation of organic adaptations in the so- 
called “selection” exercised by environmental factors. Finally, 
Darwin’s theory rests on an assumption that has been demolished 
by the new science of Genetics. His “slight variations,” which 
are now termed fluctuations, have proved to be non-inheritable, 
and not being inheritable, they cannot of course accumulate from 
generation to generation. ‘We must bear in mind,” says Wilson, 
“the fact that Darwin often failed to distinguish between non- 
inheritable fluctuations and hereditary mutations of small de- 
gree.” (ibidem, p. 406) 

Wilson, referring, apparently, to Henderson’s Fitness of the 
Environment, sums up the problem confronting Lamarckism and 
Darwinism in a very striking manner : 


“It has been urged in a recent valuable work. . . .thai 
fitness is a reciprocal relation involving the environment no less 
than the organism. This is both a true and suggestive thought ; 
but does it not leave the naturalist floundering amid the same 
old quicksands? The historical problem with which he has to 
deal must be grappled at closer quarters. He is everywhere 
confronted with specific devices in the organism that must have 
arisen long after the conditions of environment to which they 
are adjusted. Animals that live in water are provided with 
gills. Were this all we could probably muddle along with the 
notion that gills are no more than lucky accidents. But we 
encounter a sticking point in the fact that gills are so often 
accompanied by a variety of ingenious devices, such as reser- 
voirs, tubes, valves, pumps, strainers, scrubbing brushes, and 
the like, that are obviously tributary to the main function of 
breathing. Given water, asks the naturalist, how has all this 
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come into existence and been perfected? The question is an 
inevitable product of our common sense.” (Smithsonian In- 
stitute Report for 1915, p. 405). 


The Neo-Lamarckians dissatisfied with natural selection; and 
the Neo-Darwinians scorning acquired adaptation as a solution 
of this baffling enigma, soon came to blows. The sequel was a 
lethal duel between the two systems which culminated in the 
famous controversy of 1891 between Herbert Spencer and 
August Weismann and terminated in the complete collapse oi 
both systems. Not only the Neo-Lamarckians, however, but 
many others, such as Fleischmann, Driesch, T. H. Morgan, and 
Bateson, have poured the vials of their satire on all attempts to 
rehabilitate the doctrine of natural selection. “Too often in the 
past,” says Wilson, “the facile formulas of natural selection have 
been made use of to carry us lightly over the surface of unsus- 
pected depths that would richly have repaid serious exploration.” 
(ibidem, p. 407). In fact, the hopeless insolvency of the selec- 
tion principle, so far as experimental verification is concerned, 
is universally admitted, and if in spite of this it still continues to 
have a vogue among scientific thinkers, the circumstance is not 
due to its usefulness as a scientific explanation, but solely to its 
appeal as a “mechanistic” mode accounting for the telic phe- 
nomena of purposive adaptation and design so apparent in living 
nature. It is, in fact, the only conceivable formula that dis- 
penses with God, inasmuch as it makes the organism the ac- 
cidental product of a concourse of blind forces unguided by 
divine intelligence, a mere fortuitous result, and not the realiza- 
tion of purpose. Nothing further is needed to commend this 
miserable makeshift (which Darwin borrowed from Hume) to 
minds imbued with antitheological prejudices. Their dominant 
desire is to be able to account for cosmic order without acknowl- 
edging a Supreme Intelligence. 


“Here is the knot,” (exclaims Du Bois-Reymond,) “here the 
great difficulty that tortures the intellect which would under- 
stand the world. Whcoever does not place all activity wholesale 
under the sway of Epicurean chance, whoever gives only his 
little finger to teleology, will inevitably arrive at Paley’s dis- 
carded ‘Natural Theology,’ and so much the more necessarily, 
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the more clearly he thinks and the more independent his judg- 
ment. . . .The possibility, ever so distant, of banishing 
from nature its seeming purpose, and putting a blind necessity 
everywhere in the place of final causes, appears, therefore, 
as one of the greatest advances in the world of thought, from 
which a new era will be dated in the treatment of these prob- 
lems. To have somewhat eased the torture of the intellect 
which ponders over the world-problem will, as long as philo- 
sophical naturalists exist, be Charles Darwin’s greatest title to 
glory.” (Darwin versus Galiani, “Reden,” vol. 1, p. 211). 


In retaliation for the destructive criticism of natural se- 
lection the Neo-Darwinians proceeded to demolish the Lamarck- 
ian dogma concerning the inheritability of acquired characters. 
Weismann, having laid down his classic distinction between the 
soma (tissue-cells) and the germ (reproductive cells), the former 
constituting the individual organism, the latter being the vehicle 
of racial inheritance, showed that the Lamarckian assumption 
that a change in the somatic cells is necessarily registered in the 
germ cells( e. g., the gametes), is supported neither by a priori 
probability nor by any facts of observation. Germ cells give rise 
by division to tissue cells, but once a cell has become differ- 
entiated and specialized as a tissue cell it can never give rise by 
division to germ cells but only to other tissue cells of its own type. 
Hence the possibility of a change in the tissue being reflected 
back upon the germ has no antecedent probability in its favor. 
Neither is it grounded on the facts of observation. Bodily 
mutilations, for example, are not inherited. The child of an 
athlete inherits at birth neither the muscular development nor 
the agility of his father. When the ovaries of a young female 
animal are excised and grafted on a second female to replace the 
latter’s ovaries similarly excised, the offspring inherits the char- 
acteristics of the former from which the ovaries are derived, and 
is in no way influenced by the somatic cells of the nurse-body of 
the second female into which the ovaries were grafted. Thus a 
black rabbit carrying the ovaries of a white female will, if 
mated to a white male, produce nothing but white young. Kam- 
merer’s experiments, in which young salamanders inherited at 
birth the coloration that their parent had acquired under the 
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action of sunlight, fail to convince, because the bodies of the 
parents were not sufficiently opaque to exclude the direct 
action of sunlight upon the germ cells in the reproductive or- 
gans so that we cannot be sure but that the coloration in 
question was due to this cause rather than to the intermediate 
influence of the modified somatic cells transmitting their acquired 
coloration to the germ cells. Prof. Guyer’s experiments, in 
which a congenital affection of the eyes was produced in the 
young of rabbits, in which a specific antibody had been formed by 
injecting the parent with anti-lens serum obtained from fowls 
(whose blood had been sensitized by the repeated introduction 
of rabbit eye-lens pulp as an antigen), are very interesting, but 
irrelevant. For this effect is destructive, not constructive. We 
are speaking here of inheritance, not degeneracy. That the 
germinal composition should be susceptible to specific injury 
is one thing, and that it should be susceptible to addition is 
quite another. As Goodrich observes: “No one doubts that 
if a factor (a gene) could be destroyed by a hot needle. 

the effects of the operation would persist throughout subsequent 
generations.” (Science, Dec. 2, 1921). Prof. Ivan Pawlow of 
Petrograd has recently caused a stir by claiming that white 
mice inherit the effects of training received by their ancestors 
(Science, Nov. 9, 1923, pp. 359-361), but H. J. Bagg, Mac- 
Dowell (of the Carnegie Institution), and E. M. Vicari (of 
Columbia) checking up his experiments with similar ones, ob- 
tained opposite results, namely, such as “indicate that the training 
of the ancestors did not facilitate the learning of the descend- 
ants.’ (Science, Mar. 28, 1924, p. 303). 

But if the modification produced in somatic cells by their 
reaction to the environment did not affect the germ cells, it 
was hard to see how the “individual differences’ or “slight 
variations” appearing in the soma could be recorded perma- 
nently on the germ plasm. Hence Weismann had proved too 
much, for his argument told just as strongly against Darwinism 
as it did against Lamarckism. The origin of these “slight 
variations,’ which are now called fluctuations, is no longer 
mysterious as it was in the time of Darwin. It is the variability 
of living conditions, such as moisture, access to soil-nutrients, 
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exposure, etc., which produce these fluctuations from the median 
average. They are not based upon specific factors in the germ 
plasm but are the direct effect of environmental pressure. Ex- 
periment proves that the fluctuational variations of Darwin are 
no more inheritable than the adaptational variations of Lamarck. 
Hence there can be no accumulation and summation of “in- 
dividual differences” in successive generations, and with this 
admission, Darwinism collapses. It becomes an obsolete system 
whose value is historic and no longer scientific. “We go to Dar- 
win,” says Bateson, “for his incomparable collection of facts. 
We would fain emulate his scholarship, his width, his power 
of exposition, but to us he speaks no more with philosophical 
authority. We read his scheme of evolution as we would those 
of Lucretius or of Lamarck delighting in their simplicity and 
their courage.” (Melbourne Address, Smithsonian Institute Re- 
port for 1915, p. 365). 

With the downfall of Neo-Lamarckism and Neo-Darwinism 
the pendulum swung back once more in the direction of ortho- 
genesis, the system which takes into account the internal 
factors of change rather than environmental factors. In 
1901 De Vrise published his Die Mutationstheorie, in which 
he proposed to meet the difficulty arising from the non-inherita- 
bility of the Lamarckian adaptation and the Darwinian fluctua- 
tion by substituting in their stead the sudden and transmissible 
variations which occasionally appear in plants and animals. To 
these he gave the name of mutations, and he regarded the forms 
produced thereby as elementary species. The sudden origin of 
these inheritable variations is an observed fact. If the new 
forms, which result from them and which are now called mutants, 
could be regarded as genuine new species, then the long-sought 
experimental or factual proof of transformism would be an ac- 
complished fact. Such, however, is not the case. The Devriesian 
mutation is due to a change in one or more of the genes (heredi- 
tary factors) which are strung like a row of beads on each of the 
nuclear threads (chromosomes) of an egg or a sperm. Hence this 
change, which, as Bateson shows, is probably always a change of 
loss and not of gain, is technically termed a factorial mutation. 
It manifests itself externally by modifying the appearance 
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(phenotype) of the organism. These new forms (factorial 
mutants) are not, however, new species: (1) because’ they are 
perfectly interfertile when crossed with the normal or wild 
stock, whence they sprang, the offspring of the cross being 
completely fertile hybrids; (2) because they are less viable and 
vigorous than the normal or wild parental stock, and would not 
be able to survive in the open (i. e. in a wild environment) un- 
protected by artificial conditions. If it were a genuine new 
species the factorial mutant would produce a sterile (or semi- 
sterile) hybrid, as happens, when a horse is crossed with an ass. 
As it is, the resulting hybrid is perfectly fertile, a fact which 
shows that the new form has departed, so to speak, only a 
varietal, and not a specific, distance away from the parent 
stock. Hence Bateson concedes the failure of Devriesian trans- 
formism, when he says in his Toronto Address: 


“The production of an indubitably sterile hybrid from com- 
pletely fertile parents which has arisen under critical observa- 
tion from a single common origin is the event for which we wait. 
Until this event is witnessed, our knowledge of evolution is in- 
complete in vital respect. . .Meanwhile. . .we have no ac- 
ceptable account of the origin of ‘species.’ ” (Science, Jan. 20, 


1922, p. 59). 


Devriesianism, then, has descended like its predecessors, 
Lamarckism and Darwinism, into the limbo of discarded systems. 
When we enquire into the reason for their common demise, we 
discover it in the new science of Genetics, the foundations of 
which was laid by Gregor Johann Mendel, an Augustinian monk 
of Briiun, Austria. In 1865 he published his concise paper en- 
titled ““Versuche tber Pflanzen-hybriden,’ which, though un- 
noticed at the time by a world preoccupied with Darwinian phan- 
tasies, was destined, on its coming to light at the beginning of the 
present century, literally to pulverize all the elaborate systems 
of evolution which had preceded or followed its original publi- 
cation. It took half a century, however, before the dust of 
Darwinian sensationalism subsided sufficiently to permit of a 
“rediscovery” of Mendel’s solid and genuine contribution to 
biological science. Meanwhile the true genius of the century 
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died unhonored and unsung. The world had crowned a pre- 
tender in his stead; for Coulter tells us that Darwin “died April 
19, 1882, probably the most honored scientific man in the world.” 
(Evolution, p. 35). 

Within the small dimensions of the paper in question, Mendel 
has compressed the fruits of years of ingeniously conceived and 
carefully executed experimentation, whose results he reduced 
to accurate statistical form and interpreted with sagacity of the 
highest order. His conclusions were summed up in two main 
formulas, namely: (1) the law of the segregation of characters ; 
(2) the law of independent assortment of characters. These 
laws have given us a clear insight into the nature of inheritance, 
have enabled us to interpret the cytological phenomena of 
synapsis and reduction (meiosis) occurring in the genesis of 
gametes, have defined the conditions and limitations of inherita- 
bility, and have, in a word, created the new and important science 
of genetics, with its mathematical formulas that resemble those of 
other exact sciences, such as chemistry. But what is most 
germane to our subject is that the resulting science has furnished 
us with a means of testing experimentally the various theories 
which pretend to account for the origin of organic species. 

Lotsy has endeavored to construct a new system of evolution 
along Mendelian lines, claiming that hybridization is the only 
possible source of new species. Generally speaking, however, 
hybrids are unstable forms, whose characters depend, not directly 
on the genes, but on the zygotic combination of hereditary fac- 
tors in the fertilized egg. This zygotic combination, however, is 
always dissolved by the process of meiotic reduction that takes 
place in the reproductive organs of the hybrid, which on this ac- 
count fails to breed true. Sometimes, it is true, the hybrid be- 
comes a true-breeding form, but this is because all but a certain 
type of offspring (viz. the heterozygotes) perish through the 
inheritance of lethal factors from the parents, or for some other 
analogous reason. Experiment shows that the presence of “bal- 
anced lethals’”’ can produce an apparently true-breeding hybrid, 
but there is a considerable reduction of fecundity, that destroys 
its claim to be a normal species. Crossing, however, can also 
produce constant or pure forms, through recombination according 
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to the law of independent assortment. Here, however, there is 
no origination of new hereditary factors, but merely a new com- 
bination of the old hereditary factors of two distinct stocks. 
The resulting type will be stable, but it is not a progressive step 
in the march of evolution. 

Mendelian genetics in connection with cytology enables us to 
analyze the nature of mutations. We have already described 
the factorial mutation. Bateson interprets it as due to a loss, 
total or partial, of a gene. Even when the mutant appears to 
acquire a new external character (e. g., color), the change may 
be to the loss of an inhibitory gene, like that which prevents the 
appearance of color in white leghorn chickens, that carry sup- 
pressed color-factors in their germinal complex. The so-called 
pseudo-mutation is due to an exchange of genes between mating 
chromosomes of the same synaptic pair during reduction (meio- 
sis). This interchange of genes is called a crossover, and re- 
sults in recombination of the factors in a certain linkage-group 
(chromosome). The chromosomal mutation discovered by 
Blakeslee, unlike the factorial mutation, does not consist in 
the change of a gene but in the duplication or doubling of 
chromosomes resulting in an intensification of the effects of 
their genes and giantism (due, perhaps, to consequent augmenta- 
tion of the cellular cytoplasm). It is claimed that forms having 
in their cellular nuclei a tetraploid number of chromosomes 
have arisen from forms which have the normal diploid number 
of chromosomes in their nuclei. These tetraploid forms, how- 
ever, have far less fecundity than the normal diploid types. 
When crossed with diploid forms they produce triploid hybrids, 
but these hybrids are sterile. Hence the tetraploid mutants 
fulfill Bateson’s sterility test for a new species, but they do not 
fulfill Jordan’s requirement of viability and vigor, being less hardy 
and fertile than the ordinary diploid type. Moreover, the origin 
of a balanced tetraploid mutant from the wild diploid form by 
simultaneous duplication of all the chromosomes, is an event that 
has never been witnessed. Any unbalanced tetraploid (i. e., hav- 
ing some of the chromosomes unduplicated) would be too sterile 
to serve as a transitional stage. 

Prof. D. S. Jordan frankly acknowledges that the experi- 
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meatal evidence for evolution (based on mutational variations, 
etc.,) is worth'ess. “None of the created ’new species’ of plant 
or animal I know of,” he tells us, “would last five years in the 
open, nor is there the slightest evidence that any new species 
of field or forest ever originated from mutation, discontinuous 
variation or hybridization.” (Science, Oct. 20, 1922,p 448.) 

I have dwelt in extenso upon the experimental “evidence” for 
evolution in order to refute the statement sometimes heard 
that we are sure of the fact of evolution, though uncertain as 
to its causes. A fact in ordinary parlance means an observed 
event, and no man either in the present or the past has ever 
been privileged to observe with his senses even so elemental a 
step in the evolutionary process as the actual origin of a new 
and genuine organic species. Evolution, therefore, is not an 
established fact, it is merely an inferred hypothesis. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence for evolution has only the force of proba- 
bility, an even this is largely counterbalanced by facts that con- 
flict with the evolutionary assumption. Here, however, this 
so-called circumtantial evidence will only be considered in 
outline. 

And first the argument from homology. Homology is a 
technical term for basic structural similarity in organisms, and 
is opposed to analogy, which in biology signifies superficial 
functional similarity. Two organisms are said to exhibit the 
phenomenon of homology when beneath a surface of external 
diversity they possess in common a group of internal resemblances 
of such a nature that both appear to have been constructed upon 
one and the same plan. The organs of animals, for example, 
are said to be homologous when they exhibit the same basic 
plan, being composed of similar bones and tissues similarly ar- 
ranged with respect to one another. They may differ in func- 
tion or purpose, they may differ in external appearance, but if 
beneath this veneer of unlikeness they consist of similar parts 
similarly arranged, they are termed homologous organs, e. g., 
the foreleg of a dog, the wing of a pigeon, the flipper of a whale, 
the arm of an ape, etc. ‘Nothing could be more unlike exter- 
nally,” says Dr. W. W. Keen, “than the flipper of a whale and 
the arm of a man. Yet you will find in the flipper the shoulder- 
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blade, radius, ulna and a hand with four fingers masked in a mit- 
ten of skin.” (Science, June 9, 1922, p. 605). When the organs 
of two organisms are alike in function (and even it may be 
in external appearance), but unlike in basic structure, they are 
termed analogous organs, e. g., the wings of a bird as com- 
pared with those of an insect. 

From the fact of homology the evolutionists draw an a pos- 
teriort argument for the theory of descent which we may il- 
lustrate from the case of the whale. Externally the whale is 
a fish, being adapted to the same environment as the fish, namely, 
an aquatic environment. Internally and fundamentally, how- 
ever, the whale is a warm-blooded mammal, exhibiting the closest 
homologies with land-mammals and differing radically from a 
fish. Its superficial or external adaptation to the water, being 
now inherited or congenital, and therefore prior to its contact with 
the water, is called a preadaptation to distinguish it from the 
non-inheritable ‘‘acquired adaptation” of Lamarck. Now, the 
homology between land and sea mammals is said to be a family 
likeness inherited from a common ancestor. from whose pri- 
mordial type these various descendants have diverged further and 
further, each becoming more and more modified in adaptation 
to its special environment. Evolutionists, however, are forced to 
admit that resemblance does not always predicate descent from 
a common ancestor. The nautilus, which is a cephalopod mol- 
lusk, has a perfect vertebrate eye with a lens, iris, retina, etc., and 
yet it could not have inherited this feature from a common ances- 
tor. Hence the vertebrate type of eye has developed independent- 
ly in mollusks and vertebrates. The occurrence of similar adapta- 
tational structures in organisms radically different in their basic 
organization is termed convergence, and such resemblance, how- 
ever close, is admittedly compatible with separate ancestral 
origin. 

Evolution, therefore, is assumed to be the resultant of a two- 
fold process, namely, inheritance and variation. The first is a 
conservative and similifying process, which transmits, the second 
a progressive and diversifying process, which diverts. To the 
former are due the uniformities of homology, to the latter the 
deviations of adaptational modification. Upon the admission of 
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evolutionists themselves, however, neither of these processes 
behaves in a manner consistent with its general nature, both of 
them being flagrantly unfaithful to the principal roles assigned 
to them. If preadaptations are more recent than homologous 
characters, then heredity did not originally transmit them as it 
does at present. Hence there must have been a time when in- 
heritance ceased to similify and became instead a diversifying 
process by transmitting what it did not receive from the previous 
generation. There must have been times when not content 
with simply reiterating the past it began to divert former ten- 
dencies into novel channels. In other words, inheritance in this 
supposition becomes dualized into a paradoxial process which 
both perpetuates the old and appropriates the new. The same 
inconsistency is manifest in the process of variation, which capri- 
ciously produces convergent, no less than divergent, adaptations. 
In two fundamentally identical structures, like the wing of a 
sparrow and the foreleg of a squirrel, variation is said to have 
produced diverse adaptations. In two fundamentally diverse 
structures, like the molluscan structure of the nautilus and the 
vertebrate structure of the tiger, variation is said to have produced 
an identical preadaptation, namely, the vertebrate type of eye. 
Apparently, therefore, the essentially diversifying process of var- 
iation can become, on occasion, a similifying process, which in- 
stead of solving environmental problems in new and original 
ways, prefers to employ uniform and standardized solutions and 
to stick to old stereotyped methods. Inheritance similifies and 
diversifies; variation converges and diverges. It is futile to 
attempt to reduce either of these protean processes to a condi- 
tion that even approximates consistency. The evolutionist blows 
hot and cold with the same breath. If he has any god it must 
be Proteus. In any case, his argument from organic homology 
is frustrated by its cwn intrnsic incoherence. 

And finally the palaeontological argument from fossil pedi- 
grees. When fossil organisms, arranged in the alleged chrono- 
logical order of their occurrence in successive strata of the 
earth's crust, constitute a graded series of forms which in- 
creasingly resemble modern plants and animals, as we ascend 
from the “earlier” to the “more recent’ strata, the series is 
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called a palaeontological pedigree and the single fossils are 
said to represent so many successive stages in the process where- 
by modern organisms were evolved. The zoological argument 
is based on the gradation of coeval forms arranged according to 
their varying degrees of similarity, but in the palaeontological 
argument the gradation is said to be simultaneously structural 
and chronological, the argument from similarity being reinforced 
by that of historical succession For fossils from more recently 
deposited strata, we are told, resemble our modern plant and 
animal types more closely than do the fossils found in more 
anciently deposited sediments. Consequently, there is a pre- 
sumption that modern forms are the modified descendants of 
the early fossil types. 

To confound historical succession with filiation or descent 
is, of course, the old fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that if the time-scale and resent- 
blance-scale coincide, the assumption of evolutionary descent 
seems to be a very plausible explanation. The argument con- 
sidered in the abstract is very persuasive, but when we turn 
to the concrete record of the sedimentary rocks things are not 
so plain. Here there are many flaws which mar the cogency 
of the argument. We find, for example, that by the confession 
of evolutionists themselves certain genera and even species 
have persisted unchanged from the earliest geological epochs 
down to the present day, a fact which is hopelessly incom- 
patible with any general laz of evolution. Evolution can account 
for change but it can never account: for the observed fact of 
unchange. Again palaeontology, which infers descent conjointly 
from the similarity and succession of fossil types, furnishes 
numerous instances of convergence (i. e., of resemblances in 
organisms of different ancestry), and this convergent similarity 
is at times so complete that the organisms appear to belong to the 
same species. “Sometimes,” says Wood, “two groups of in- 
dividuals resemble each other so closely that they might be re- 
garded as belonging to the same genus or even to the same 
species, but they have descended from different ancestors.” 
(Palaeontology, 5th ed., p. 15). Comment is hardly needed. 
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If even specific resemblance is no proof of common origin, then 
what right have we to interpret any resemblance in this sense? 
With such an admission the whole bottom drops out of the 
evolutionary argument! The notorious absence of intermediate 
species, to bridge the gaps between the fossil genera, is another 
difficulty. The links in the classic pedigrees of the horse, the 
camel and the elephant, are generic and not specific. Mutation, 
however saltatory, could never account for such gigantic jumps. 
“The gaps,” says T. H. Morgan, “in some cases are enormous as 
compared with the single changes with which he (the geneticist) 
is familiar.” (Critique of the Theory of Evolution, p. 26). 

But the most serious difficulties are those which militate 
against the time-value of the present classification of fossil- 
iferous rocks. The. sole superiority of palaeontological over 
zoological evidence lies in its professed ability to show that our 
modern forms of life were preceded by fossil forms which, 
structurally considered, might have been their ancestors. The 
peculiar force, therefore, of this argument vanishes unless the 
palaeontologist can establish with absolute certainty the priority 
in time of the alleged ancestor. It is alwavs decidely awkward 
when a so-called ancestral type turns out to be subsequent to or 
even coeval with its reputed descendants. How, then, daes the 
geologist date a fossil? The popular impression is that he de- 
termines the relative age of the strata by the criterion of 
superposition, that is, upon the assumption that overlying sedi- 
ments were deposited at a later date than underlying strata. As 
a matter of fact, however, this criterion is only available within 
restricted local areas of outcrop where a vertical section of the 
layers of sedimentary rock happens to be exposed to view. But 
it is impossible to trace the physical continuity of such strata 
with the strata of another distant region of outcrop. To cor- 
relate the strata of one region with those of corresponding age 
in another region, another criterion is imperative, and in such 
cases the geologist recurs to index fossils, i. e., fossils said to 
be typical of certain determinate stratigraphic horizons. In 
other words, the strata are dated by their fossils, and the fossils 
by their strata—or, more exactly speaking, fossils are dated 
according to the theory of evolution, which makes simple types 
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antedate complex ones, etc. These index fossils have the right of 
way over every other criterion, such as superposition, physica! 
appearance, etc. “The character of the rocks,” says H. S. 
Williams, “their composition or their mineral contents have 
nothing to do with settling the question as to the particular 
system to which the new rocks belong. The fossils alone are the 
means of correlation.” (Geological Biology, pp. 37, 38). This 
method of dating by fossils often necessitates procrustean tactics 
involving astounding assumptions of uprooted mountain-ranges 
sliding overland into “foreign environments”. (Schuchert, Text- 
book of Geology, p. 924). By this means, the conformable super- 
position of “older,” upon “younger,” rocks .(e. g., of palaeozoic 
rocks upon cretaceous strata in Montana) is explained away. 
A conformable contact between the “oldest” and the “youngest” 
rocks, which would ordinarily imply immediate succession in 
time, is interpreted as a “deceptive conformity” or “lost inter- 
val” said to be the result of “deposition elsewhere” (cf. 
Schuchert op. cit. pp. 586-588). The “recent” Tertiary and 
Quaternary rocks may be consolidated, crystalline, and extremely 
old in appearance, while conversely the “ancient” rocks, such 
as Cambrian and pre-Cambrian formations, may occur in a 
soft or an incoherent condition that suggests the extreme recent- 
ness of Pleistocene deposits. “The rocks,” says J. A. Howe, 
referring to the Cambrian formations of Wisconsin and of the 
environs of the Baltic Sea, “still retain their original horizon- 
tality of deposition, the muds are scarcely indurated, and the 
sands are incoherent.” (Encyclopedia Brittannica, vol. V, p. 86). 
The amazing lengths to which the evolutionary geologist will go 
to save the time-va!ue conventionally assigned to an index fos- 
sil may seem perfectly legitimate to one who is already con- 
vinced of the evolution of the complex from the simple and is 
therefore sure that the latter must have preceded the former, 
but these expedients make it perfectly clear to the impartial 
critic that historical geology is based upon the theory of evolu- 
tion, and not evolution upon historical geology. 

We may, therefore, sum up the case by saying, that evolution 
is destitute of any experimental basis, and that’ at best it is 
simply a possible interpretation of certain anatomical homologies 
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and palaeontological series, but that it by no means issues from 
the facts as a logically-necessitated conclusion. This being 
the case, the Catholic educator must beware of giving obsequious 
assent to what remains unproved. To do so means not only to 
compromise his own intellectual honesty, but also to betray the 
confidence of those who depend on him for guidance. I once 
heard a scientist remark that the clergy were just beginning to 
enthuse over evolution as scientists were preparing to abandon 
it. In this, I believe, he was wrong; for the day when the 
bulk of the scientific world will abandon evolution is still in- 
definitely distant. Nevertheless, there is food for reflection 
in this saying. It is dangerous to allow others to do our think- 
ing for us, particularly if they be not members of the house- 
hold of the faith, but rather sworn enemies of religion and the 
supernatural. Outside the domain of faith and morals there is 
no such thing as infallible authority. In science, authority is 
worth just as much as its arguments and no more. It is to 
be regretted, therefore, that some of our number are so eager 
to rubberstamp the dogmatism of ‘scientific orthodoxy, instead 
of basing their conclusions on a reasoned analysis of the actual 
evidence. The words of Lagrange, who surely cannot be ac- 
cused of obscurantism in this matter, are pertinent: 


“When the relations between nineteenth century exegesis and 
science come to be summed up, the faults of the former will be 
found to lie much more in its lack of independence, its want 
of a method of its own to solve problems, than in its rejection 
of obvious scientific results under pretext of their being con- 
trary to the teaching of faith. This almost deferential, this ever- 
courteous attitude toward science was all the more meritorious 
that scientists treated it with contempt, and, not infrequently, 
did not even deign to disguise their intention of overthrowing 
the Bible with their weapons. Yet in spite of this they were 
followed throughout all their changes.” (La Méthode Historique, 
Trans. of Myers, p. 132). 


“Prove all things,” says the Apostle, “hold fast that which is 
good.” (I Thess. v: 21). It is our duty as Catholic educators to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, and this duty is doubly sacred in 
that natural error may corrupt supernatural truth in the minds 
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of those deceived. If we urge our students to accept conclu- 
sions which we ourselves have not fully tested, then we are 
responsible for the consequences. Nor must we be surprised 
if after we have persuaded them to accept the authority of 
scientists on the question of the origin of plants and animals 
our students refuse to stop at a comma and go to the full length 
of accepting this same authority on the question of the origin, 
not only of the human body but also of the human mind. Once 
we admit with Wasmann and Dorlodot the cogency of the evolu- 
tionary argument from homology, we cannot without grave in- 
consistency remove man’s body from the scope of this argument. 
If structures so closely similar as the skeletons of a man and an 
ape respectively have had separate ancestral origins, then all 
the similarities existing between organisms can be accounted for 
without presupposing common ancestry in any case whatever. 
In other words, there can be no consistent scheme of evolution 
which does not include man’s body along with the other ver- 
tebrate organisms. Wasmann, indeed, tries to stop short of the 
evolution of the human body, but this is an arbitrary procedure 
which renders his scheme of evolution illogical. If, however, we 
admit the evolution of the human body we reach the extreme 
limit of concession, without satisfying thereby the worshipers of 
monism and the principle of continuity. 


“Many,” says James Harvey Robinson, “are willing to admit 
that it looks as if life had developed upon earth slowly, in suc- 
cessive stages; this they can regard as a merely curious fact 
of no great moment if only man can be defended as an honor- 
able exception. The fact that we have an animal body may also 
be conceded, but surely man must have a soul and a mind dis- 
tinctive and unique from the very beginning, bestowed upon 
him by the Creator and setting him off an immeasurable distance 
from any mere animal. But whatever may be said of the re- 
ligious or poetic significance of this compromise it is becoming 
less and less tenable as a scientific and historic truth. The 
facts indicate that man’s mind is quite as clearly of animal ex- 
traction as his body.” (Science, July 28, 1922, p: 95-italics his). 


In the absence of facts, evolution is ‘““demonstrated” aprioris- 
tically from the methodological principle of the minimum or the 
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principle of simplification, as it is sometimes called. In olden 
days it went by the name of Occam’s razor. It is the principle 
“that everything is ‘nothing but’ something else, probably in- 
ferior to it” (Santayana) — Entia non sunt multiplicanda sine 
ratione. This principle, it is true, has legitimate place in 
the natural sciences as an empirical rule, but in the rdle of a priori 
metaphysics it planes everything down to the dead level of mon- 
ism. Its partisans have a holy horror of finding God in their path. 
They resent the discovery of anything mysterious which they can- 
not explain in terms of matter and motion. To assert continuity 
they are obliged to deny the novelty which emerges at each 
higher level, and so intelligence is nothing else but sense, and 
sense is nothing else but physiology, and physiology is nothing 
else but chemistry, and chemistry is nothing else but mechanics, 
until this philosophical nihilism weeps at last for want of other 
worlds to devastate. : 
Evolution transforms a staircase into an inclined plane of im- 
perceptible ascent “from amoeba to man,” and thus smoothes 
the path of metaphysical monism. ‘The development of organic 
forms,” says Dewey, “begins with structures where adjustment 
of environment and organism is obvious, and where anything 
which can be called mind is at a minimum. As activity becomes 
more complex, coordinating a greater number of factors in space 
and time, intelligence plays a more and more marked role”. (De- 
mocracy and Education, p. 393). Now, if the Catholic educator 
instills into his students this self-same horror for abrupt transi- 
tion, if he constantly stresses continuity at the expense of novel- 
ty, he is preparing a soil in which monism may readily take root. 
Let him refrain, then, from partisanship; let him neither advo- 
cate nor oppose evolution but teach his students to be remorseless- 
ly critical with respect to the “‘evidence” for this theory. If they 
learn to think for themselves instead of bowing to scientific 
authority, all will be well. The test of a scientific theory is its 
harmony with facts. Evolution has no right to sentimental in- 
dulgence. No quarter must be given to it. Let it stand or fall 
on its intrinsic merits. .The mere number and prestige of its ad- 
vocates must not cow us into a pusillanimous acceptance thereof. 
We can well afford to disregard the opprobrium which intoler- 
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ance heaps upon us. To be called “mediaeval” is, after all, an 
honor and not a disgrace. 

In saying this, however, I should be sorry to be misunder- 
stood. My words should not be construed as an attack on science 
nor as a plea for obscurantism. On the contrary, I sincerely 
hope that the day is not far distant when all of our Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning will be engaged in original and 
productive research work in every field of biological science. 
In fact, I strongly urge our own great universities, such as the 
Catholic University of Washington, St. Louis University, Notre 
Dame, Creighton, Marquette, etc., to join hands in founding a 
summer school and research laboratory on the Atlantic coast, 
analogus to the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 
In an institution of this sort expert teachers of the first rank 
can be developed, and that would mean much for the progress of 
Catholic science. 

From the genuine facts and laws of science we have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. “Never,” says the Vatican Coun- 
cil, “can there be a real conflict between faith and reason.” Ob- 
scurantism, therefore, is a sign of weak faith and not a mark of 
orthodoxy. Nothing could be more fatuous than to refuse to 
face the facts. “What will you say,” exclaimed Galileo, “of the 
foremost teachers of the university of Padua who one and all de- 
clined my offer to show them the planets, the moon and my tele- 
scope?” (Letter to Kepler). We all know the sad consequences 
of this refusal to investigate. Let it not be so with us. Let us 
pore over our miscroscopes and toil in laboratory and field until 
the lost territory of science is reconquered for the Church. If 
we leave the natural sciences exclusively in the hands of the 
enemies of religion we must expect to see them exploited in the 
interest of atheism and materialism. But if we become experts 
unexcelled in the fields of biology, psychology, palaeontology, and 
geology, this exploitation will soon come to an end and religion 
will have an ally, instead of an enemy, in science. It is to our 
discredit that Abbot Mendel’s great discovery was developed, not 
by Catholic universities, but by Columbia and Cambridge. It 
is to be hoped that similar opportunities will not be missed again. 

{n any case false science must be overthrown by true science. 
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Scriptural texts are of little avail in such warfare. We have 
witnessed the ignominious rout of the Protestant Fundamental- 
ists, who had sallied forth with the King James version as their 
Ark of the Covenant, and Bryan and the Rev. John Roach Strat- 
ton as their leaders, to do battle against the Philistines of science. 
The result has been a decisive defeat for the Fundamentalists. 
Disaster overtook the Round Head forces in Kentucky, where 
the Bible was promptly captured and its quoters overwhelmed 
with opprobrium and contempt by the ex-minister Conklin of 
Princeton and Osborn, the oracular palaeontologist of Columbia, 
not to speak of Bertrand Russell, who excoriated them from 


across the Channel. ‘So the Philistines fought . . . : and 
Israel was overthrown . . . : and there was exceeding 
great slaughter: . . . and the ark of God was taken.” (I 


Kings (iv 10, 11). Biblical inspiration, apparently, is not a 
very effective argument against infidel science. The latter must 
needs be met by the weapons it respects and not by urging an 
authority which it does not accept. “Frustra enim videtur auc- 
toritates inducere contra eos qui auctoritatem non accipiunt.” 
(St. Thomas of Aquin). Conklin looking down with calm dis- 
dain from the serene height of bulwarks which he deems im- 
pregnable, surveys, with unwrung withers, the discomfiture of 
his erstwhile confréres. “It would be amusing,” he explains, 
“if it were not pathetic, to see these ‘defenders of the faith’ 
beating their gongs and firing their giant crackers against the 
ramparts of science.” (Evolution and the Bible, p. 24.) The 
catapulting of one or two well-aimed facts will do more to dis- 
turb the smug complacency of men like Conklin than a whole 
concordance of Biblical texts. 














DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
MiLwavkEE, Wis., TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924, 2:30 P. M. 

The meetings of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools were held in Hall A of St. John’s Cathedral School. 
The first session was opened on Tuesday, June 24, at 2:30 P. M. 
After the opening prayer, the President of the Department, Rev. 
D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc., delivered an address on “Our 
Internal Status and Our External Relations.” 

The address was followed by a paper on “The Junior College” 
by Rev. Ignatius A. Wagner, C. PP. S., Ph. D., President 
of St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. The discussion of 
the paper was led by Rev. John J. Clark, of Pio Nono College, 
St. Francis, Wis., and was participated in by Rev. J. W. Maguire, 
C. S. V., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. J. W. Haun, D. D., 
Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Rev. Joseph J. Hickey, 
O. S. A., Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., and Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M. 

Mr. William Regan presented a report of the work accom- 
plished by the Father Noonan Educational Fund Society which 
has the purpose of “assisting financially worthy and needy 
students who desire to acquire a higher education in any Catholic 
educational institution in the city of Milwaukee.” 

The President appointed the following Committees: 

On Nominations — Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, S. M.; Rev. Wil- 
liam P. McNally; Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A.; Rev. 
Patrick J. McHugh, S. J.; Brother Edward, F. S. C. 
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On Resolutions — Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap.; Rev. 
John F. McCormick, S. J.; Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; 
Brother Placidus, C. F. X. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A. M. 

The second session was opened by the usual prayer, after 
which Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis University, read 
a paper on “Social Studies as a Preparation for Leadership.” 
The paper gave rise to valuable discussions as did also the 
second paper of the morning on “Psychology, Its Place in the 
College Curriculum,” read by Rev. James M. Murray, C. M., 
of De Paul University. 

Father Muntsch’s paper was formally discussed by Father 
Corrigan, Father McHugh, Father Reiner and Father Maguire. 
Father Murray’s paper was discussed by Father Mayne, Father 
Rainer and Father Muntsch. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 3:00 P. M. 

Two papers were presented in the third session: “The College 
as a Preparation for Professional Studies” by Rev. Joseph A. 
Hickey, O. S. A., D. D., of Villanova College; and the “Train- 
ing of Catholic Writers” by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., 
of Loyola University, Chicago. Both papers were discussed in a 
thorough way. The discussion of Father Hickey’s paper was led 
by Father Reiner, Father McHugh, Father Fox and Father 
LeBuffe. At five o’clock the Department adjourned to attend a 
joint session with the Secondary Section at which the Committee 
on Standardization presented its report. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHurRsDAY, JUNE 26, 9:00 A. M. 
Rev. Thomas E. Cullen, D. D., rector of the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., read a paper on “The Teaching oi 
Religion in High School and College.” The paper was discussed 
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by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Sister M. Laetitia, a Sister 
of St. Francis, and Brother Placidus, C. F. X. 

V. Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., read the paper written by 
Rev. Francis J. Kunnecke, S. M., of the University of Day- 
ton, Ohio, on “The Articulation of the High School and the 
College.” 

After this paper a motion was made by V. Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., and seconded by Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., 
that a committee be appointed to endeavor to obtain credit from 
the North Central Association for courses in religion in our 
colleges. The President asked the following to serve on this 
Committee: Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., V. Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J. 

Rev. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., brought up the subject of stand- 
ardizing the junior college, and a long and lively discussion fol- 
lowed. The discussion was participated in by Rev. Patrick J. 
McHugh, S. J., Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. Albert 
C. Fox, S. J., and Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A. The final 
decision arrived at was that the standards suggested for the 
junior college by the Rev. Ignatius F. Wagner, C. PP. S., in 
his paper on “The Junior College” should be printed and sent 
before March 1, 1925, to each college belonging to the Associa- 
tion along with a request for an opinion on each standard. The 
subject of these standards would then be discussed and voted 
on by the delegates of the respective institutions, in a public 
meeting of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to be held at the 1925 convention of the Association. 

No action was taken on the proposal made by Rev. J. W. 
Maguire, C. S. V., that the members representing the College 
Department on the General Executive Board of the Association 
make a request to said Board that the annual conventions of the 
Association be held at a time and place as would allow the 
delegates of the Association to attend the meetings of the con- 
ventions of the Catholic Hospital Association, the Catholic In- 
dustrial Conference, and the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 

The President reappointed the following Committee to study 
the Standardizing of Junior Colleges: Rev. Ignatius Wagner, 
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C. PP. S., Ph. D.; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap.; Rev. 
Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D. 

Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., rector of the Roman 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and Chairman of the 
Secondary Schools Committee, made a brief report of the work 
done by himself and the other members of the Committee, Rev. 
Joseph A. Dunney, Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., and Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch. O. M. Cap. The Committee had made earnest 
efforts to present a thorough study of the American high 
school by offering a coordinated program at this year’s con- 
vention. But as to standardizing the Catholic high school, the 
Committee had decided after a thorough study of the matter 
that the time was not yet opportune for standardizing an in- 
stitution that was still so. much subject to evolution and ob- 
viously in a state of transition. In thus refraining from setting 
up hard and fast standards, they could adduce the example of 
the North Central Association which had also decided to post- 
pone indefinitely the setting up of standards for the high school. 

The Report of the Committee on Training for the Lay Apos- 
tolate was then given by Rev. E. F. Garesché, S. J. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


As time goes on it becomes more and more clear that we need 
a definite means of training our Catholic people in the lay aposto- 
late. A decade ago the need existed but it was not so insistent. 
To-day it cries aloud to heaven. A mere list of the various activi- 
ties in the United States conducted by the Catholic laity would be 
sufficient to shadow forth the existing variety and complexity of 
work for laymen. A moment’s notice of the appeals of the lead- 
ers of these lay activities will show us how very insistently they 
ask for more ready and able helpers in their work. There are 
nearly 2,000,000 Catholic children in acute need of instruction in 
their faith and of this number only a fraction are actually being 
taught by our zealous instruction leagues and other catechetical 
societies. The work of establishing self-supporting centers and 
lodging places for our Catholic young people is as yet in its in- 
fancy. After ten years of effort we have succeeded in encour- 
aging this movement in many places but here again there is a 
continual request for more lay people who will take the initiative 
and bear the burdens, 
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All our charitable societies with a few exceptions are looking 
for new recruits. We need more and more trained social work- 
ers who will make a lifework of salaried service. We need more 
and more volunteers to do all that volunteers are capable of doing 
in the ranks of the lay apostolate. Meanwhile hundreds of thou- 
sands of active young men and women are passing through our 
schools and we are concerned much less than we should be to 
train them for this lay apostolate and to impress upon them the 
need of active zeal and service for the Church. We do very 
much for our children in the schools but we do not teach them to 
do enough for others and for the Church. In their formative 
years they are the objects of our beneficence. We are constantly 
working with them and for them but we do not get them to do 
enough for others. Naturally their youthful generosity is un- 
developed and their self-centered absorption in their own in- 
terests is likely to be increased. 

The sodality in the school, if it be made an organized society 
with active sections working each one for some branch of Catho- 
lic activity which is practicable for students, would offer an ex- 
cellent means of training for the lay apostolate. We are sorry to 
say that up to the present time not one school sodality in ten 
seems to be reaching anything like a normal efficiency in this 
regard. Instead of encouraging the officers to take charge of the 
sodality and to organize active sections for the spread of Catho- 
lic literature, for the help of the poor, for the missions, for cate- 
chetical instruction and other branches of the lay apostolate, too 
many sodality directors conduct weekly meetings which are mere 
devotional exercises. Thus the sodality becomes a pious con- 
fraternity, its whole purpose the promotion of half an hour a 
week’s devotion and an instruction without any definite purpose. 
Such a society is naturally inept for training lay apostolates. 
Without careful and vigorous organization no sodality can be 
worthy of the name. 

The better means of organizing a sodality is to have the officers 
themselves take charge of its activities, thus training them in 
initiative and enterprise. Indicate to them what their particular 
work may be and let them develop ways and means. This is the 
age of student organization. The sodality offers an excellent 
means of effective organization with a supernatural purpose. 
How desirable it is that we should use this means to the full for 
training for the lay apostolate! It is a common remark that when 
a Catholic school makes a call on the loyalty of its graduates it 
often finds them lacking, they are not as interested as they should 
be in the Alma Mater which has done so much for them. Why 
this indifference? One reason is that all through school we neg- 
lect to cultivate the spirit of self-sacrificing loyalty. In fact we 
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never give the students the opportunity of showing their unsel- 
fish zeal. As a result they go out of school untrained in fervor 
for the lay apostolate. Hence when we call upon them in after 
life they calmly refuse to do things for which they have never 
had any inspiration while at school. It is clear, then, that both 
the interest of the school itself and of the Church at large is 
deeply concerned in this matter of training for the lay aposto- 
late. The means are at hand. The method is quite plain. If 
any Catholic educator asks, “Why have we not more lay aposto- 
lates among our graduates?” it would be just to inquire in re- 
turn, “What have you done to provide and educate them?” 


The Committee on Nominations then reported as follows: 

President, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Vice-president, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York; Secretary, 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. Daniel Mc- 
Hugh, C. M., M. Sc., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., V. Rev. Bernard 
P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Rev. 
William P. McNally, S. T. L., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Ignatius 
F. Wagner, C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, 
O. S. A., Villanova, Pa.; Rev. John W. Maguire, C. S. V., 
Bourbonnais, IIl.; Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Rev. Thomas E. Cullen, Ph. D., St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. 
Francis M. Connell, S. J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry 
M. Hald, Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; Rev. Charles Carorll, S. J., Spokane, 
Wash.; Brother Placidus, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Joseph 
M. Walsh, S. J., New Orleans, La.; Brother Albert L. Hollinger, 
S. M., Peoria, Ill.; Rev. Samuel H. Horine, S. J., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Brother Edward, F. S. C., Providence, R. I.; Rev. W. Coleman 
Nevils, S. J., Washington, D. C.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C., New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. Edmund Ryan, Emmitsburg, Md.; Mother 
M. Ignatius, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister Agnes Clare, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these 
nominees, who were declared the officers of the Department for 
the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Standardization was announced as follows: 
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Committee on Standardization— Chairman, Rev. John F. 
McCormick, S. J.; Secretary, Rev. John W. Maguire, C. S. V. 
Members chosen for six-year term: Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. 
S. A., Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Rev. Joseph A. Tetz- 
laff, S. M. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following report: 


RESOLUTIONS 


We declare that Catholic schools receive their authority to 
exist from Jesus Christ and His Holy Church. “Go forth and 
teach” is the command and injunction, even though indirect, 
on which they base their reason for existence. 

We note with joy not only a gratifying increase of the num- 
ber of Catholic students in Catholic colleges but also a universal 
effort to continue in improving our higher institutions of learn- 
ing so as to keep them worthy of the confidence of our people 
as well as of the respect of regional and other standardizing 
agencies. 

We urge our colleges to continue in their many efforts to 
train their students for literary craftsmanship and productive 
scholarship, to the end that these prospective leaders in Church 
and State may be well fitted to wield the pen in the cause of the 
truth. 

We approve and encourage the publication of the Catholic 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature as proposed by the 
Library Section of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

We declare that in this age of social consciousness and of 
social cooperation when new obligations rest upon the educated 
man, and when new tasks are therefore confronting schools, it 
is the duty of Catholic educators to stress the social studies, i. e., 
history, political economy, civics, and sociology. 

We heartily endorse the movement to make Catholic secon- 
dary education more generally available, and we look forward 
to the day when every competent Catholic boy and girl will be 
found in a Catholic secondary school. That this ideal may be 
realized more perfectly and more intelligently, we urge that 
Catholic educators give their earnest thought to the many prob- 
lems that are involved in secondary education. 

We recognize that the problem of educational readjustment 
is most pressing at this time; that this problem is especially acute 
in secondary education and that earnest study must be given 
in particular to the questions of the time element, the purpose 
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of high school training, the nature of the curriculum, and the 
recruiting and training of teachers, along with an evaluation of 
the proposed rew units, namely, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the junior college. 

We heartily approve of the efforts made in accordance with 
the wishes and recommendations of the Holy Father to promote 
international good will among the educated classes and more 
particularly among Catholic students, and recommend to in- 
stitutions affiliated with our Association to take an active interest 
in the organizations — such as the Pax Romana —that are de- 
voted to this purpose. 


The Resolutions were unanimously adopted as read. 
The Department then adjourned. 


Fextrx M. Krrscu, O. M. Cap. 
Secretary. 














PAPERS AND DISCUSSION 


OUR INTERNAL STATUS AND OUR EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


REVEREND DANIEL J. MCHUGH, C. M., F.R.A.S., DE PAUL UNI- 
VERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The subject chosen, “Our Internal Status and Our External 
Relations,” may be considered as applicable to each institution 
of our Department and also to the Department as a whole. Each 
institution can consider its own internal status, in the sense 
of its reason for existence, its credentials for functioning, its 
present condition, its intrinsic qualities especially as measured, 
evaluated or determined by the standards of this Association, 
the results that it is achieving or the fruits that it is producing, 
and so forth. Each institution can also consider itself in rela- 
tion to other educational institutions, how it influences them or 
is influenced by them, what its general attitude is to its neighbors, 
— for instance, of rivalry and sharp competition or close sympa- 
thy and coordination, of friendliness, cooperation and broad, 
wholesome respect, or entirely opposite tendencies. As the in- 
dividual human being can divide the universe philosophically 
into the ego and the non-ego, that is, into itself and all that is 
not itself, so can the educational institution differentiate between 
itself as an individual entity on the one hand and all other educa- 
tional institutions and agencies as external to itself on the other 
hand. That there are certain points of contact and interrela- 
tion must be evident to all. The educational institution that 
exists and functions in a state of “splendid isolation” is an 
anomaly indeed. 

The subject chosen, “Our Internal Status and Our External 
Relations,” may also be considered as applying to our Catholic 
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Educational Association, or particularly to this Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools on the one hand, and all other 
educational associations, standardizing agencies and modifying 
influences on the other hand. Our Catholic Educational As- 
sociation has general and also specific reasons for its existence, 
it has certain credentials for functioning, it has aims and pur- 
poses, ideals and standards,— in a word, it has a mission to 
perform. Only a few weeks ago a person in high position de- 
clared that he considered the Catholic Educational Association 
the greatést missionary movement in this country to-day. 

Time does not permit me to go deeply and thoroughly into 
the points I have enumerated nor would such a thing seem 
necessary. They have been put forth rather by way of sugges- 
tion, to be reviewed and pondered upon at leisure. It seems 
to me that this annual meeting gives us an opportunity to look 
at ourselves, that is, the respective educational institutions to 
which we belong, from a distance. We gain a certain perspective 
that we could not gain by remaining at home, for we can see our- 
selves more clearly in our relations to others. This is also a 
good time for taking stock or a sort of inventory, for making 
up a kind of balance sheet that will reveal to us how we stand. 

What are the reasons for the existence of our particular in- 
stitution? Surely the main reason is synonymous with one of 
the three guiding stars that His Grace, Archbishop Messmer, 
pointed out in his learned and eloquent sermon this morning, 
“Ut glorificetur Deus,” “That God may be glorified.” We exist 
for the greater glory of God. We desire that God may be 
glorified in His works, particularly in man whom He fashioned 
to His own image and likeness. We desire that our students 
may know, love and serve God and be happy with Him here- 
after. We are not so much interested that they may become 
supermen and superwomen in the worldly sense nor that they 
may attain to the utmost heights of self-expression. Man was 
not created for himself but for God; in seeking himself he is 
straying from his destiny and consequently from happiness. 
The reason for our existence is contained in the principles set 
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forth by the American hierarchy in the pastoral letter of Sept. 
26th, 1919, which may be repeated here: 


“First: The right of the child to receive education and the 
correlative duty of providing it are established on the fact that 
man has a soul created by God and endowed with capacities which 
need to be developed for the good of the individual and the 
good of society. In its highest meaning, therefore, education is 
a cooperation by human agencies with the Creator for the at- 
tainment of His purpose in regard to the individual who is to 
be educated, and in regard to the social order of which he is 
a member. Neither self-realization alone nor social service alone 
is the end of education, but rather these two in accordance with 
God’s design, which gives to each of them its proportionate 
value. 

“Second: Since the child is endowed with physical, intellectual 
and moral capacities, a!l these must be developed harmoniously. 
An education that quickens the intelligence and enriches the 
mind but fails to develop the will and direct it to the practice of 
virtue, may produce scholars but it cannot produce good men. 

“Third: Since the duties we owe our Creator take prec- 
edence of all other duties, moral training must accord the first 
place to religion, that is, to the knowledge of God and His law, 
and must cultivate a spirit of obedience to His commands. The 
performance of religious duties ensures the fulfillment of other 
obligations. 

“Fourth: Moral and religious training is most efficacious 
when it is joined with instruction in other kinds of knowledge. 
It should so permeate these that its influence will be felt in 
every circumstance of life, and be strengthened as the mind ad- 
vances to a fuller acquaintance with nature and with the realities 
of human existence. 

“Tifth: An education that unites intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious elements, is the best training for citizenship. It in- 
culeates a sense of responsibility, a respect for authority, and 
2 considerateness for the rights of others, which are the nec- 
essary foundations of civic virtue—— more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a 
greater obligation to govern himself. We are convinced that 
as religion and morality are essential to right living and to the 
public welfare, both should be included in the work of educa- 
tion.” 


What are our credentials for functioning as educational in- 
stitutions? Surely these are contained in the reasons for our 
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existence. To exist or to be and not to act or to function 
seems absurd in an educational institution. As man should labor, 
the bird should fly and the fish should swim, so the educational 
institution should teach and train. Catholic educational institu- 
tions get their authority to exist and to function from Jesus 
Christ and His Church, the oldest and the most legitimate 
teacher in the world. ‘Go forth and teach,” is the Command or 
injunction on which they base their duty and right to function. 
We have autharity to maintain Catholic colleges and high schools 
because. of natural right—the right of the parent or guardian 
to conserve the best interests of offspring or wards. If self- 
preservation is nature’s first law, then the preservation or per- 
petuation of species also follows. If eternal salvation is of 
paramount importance and we must take more care of our souls 
than our bodies, then we have a right, nay a duty in conscience to 
offer and to utilize the obvious means for attaining this end. We 
must safeguard our Christian heritage and we must pass this 
priceless heirloom down to posterity. If the State or civil power 
does not provide religious education then we cannot be satisfied 
with the so-called public education— we must have our own 
schools, elementary, secondary and collegiate. From another 
point of view, those of us who are incorporated, “exist under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Illinois,” Wisconsin, 
New York and so forth. Our authority to confer degrees may 
be attributed to the same statutory or civil power. We exist 
and function because we were called into being by the vision 
and efforts of our respective founders and their associates and 
because the first beginnings were followed up, amplified and 
perhaps intensified by the men or the women coming after. 
“Go forth and teach” is the divine mandate ringing in our 
ears, sustaining us, inspiring us to greater effort. Down through 
the ages has come our commission, the golden seal of our cre- 
dentials. That He, the Saviour, is with us we do not doubt. 
Surely, then, we do not receive our credentials from the North 
Central Association or any such standardizing agency. Not 
long ago I was somewhat shocked to hear a person say that it 
seemed a sin against public honesty for a college to function 
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without recognition, that is, the recognition coming through a 
standardizing agency or association such as the one mentioned 
above. Such recognition is, of course, highly desirable, but 
we should not lose sight of the fact that our real recognition 
must come from Jesus Christ and His Church. The Catholic 
colleges and high schools dotting our cities and country districts 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, all have a right to exist so long 
as they prove true to their mission. There is plenty of good 
to be accomplished by all. 

I would not, however, convey the impression that I am an- 
tagonistic to standardizing agencies; they have their value and 
worth if not their necessity in this age in which we live. We 
ourselves of the Catholic Educational Association are a stand- 
ardizing agency; we have spent many years wrestling with 
standards, adopting standards, accepting institutions on our ap- 
proved list. Nor would I mean to imply that membership in 
our own association alone is sufficient. Often it is embarrassing 
for an institution not to be on the approved list of the respective 
regional standardizing agency; for instance, when a student 
transfers to an institution in another State or when a graduate 
wishes to teach. Moreover, many things may be learned from 
attending the meetings of these associations, since officers and 
members are usually of wide experience and much learning. The 
clock-like precision with which business is often despatched has 
appealed to me. I am simply pointing out the possible danger 
of some of our own members losing sight of their real cre- 
dentials and their priceless heritage, failing in the courage and 
enthusiasm that should be theirs, and possibly offering too much 
incense to outside associations and influences. 

It seems to me that we should scrutinize the present condi- 
tion of our respective colleges and high schools. How do we 
stand? Are we strong and vigorous, functioning in a normal 
and healthy manner? An educational institution may be viewed 
as made up of administration, instruction and maintenance. The 
administration should be intelligent and efficient, carrying out 
many details in a business-like-way and according to modern 
business methods. The personnel to be served — faculty and 
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students — should be managed, supervised and cared for so as 
to produce the highest efficiency, the greatest harmony and the 
most satisfactory results. Accurate records concerning prep- 
aration, proficiency and progress of both faculty members and 
students should be kept. The finances of the institution should 
be handled in a business-like manner and there should be a con- 
stant effort to provide whatever is needed for library, laboratories 
and so forth. What of the faculty? Are the teachers “on the 
job’? Are they well qualified for the work they have in hand? 
Are they earnest, enthusiastic and sympathetic? Do they sell 
their wares in the classroom with the same skill and effective- 
ness as does the efficient clerk at the merchandise counter? 
Of course the real work must be wrought in the student and 
to a large extent by the student himself. There is such a thing 
as a professor doing too much while the students sit back, as 
final examinations have frequently demonstrated. Does har- 
mony prevail among the faculty members? Is there a whole- 
some esprit de corps? Sometimes much good work and superior 
ability on the part of the individual teacher are lessened or com- 
promised by a lack of harmony. Such a one may not exactly 
fit in with the others. Blessed is the institution all the faculty 
members of which are “one in heart, one in mind and one in 
soul.” ‘They will bear one another’s burdens and the institution 
will produce much fruit. As regards maintenance, what of the 
material equipment and upkeep of our institutions? Have we 
suitable offices, classrooms, library, laboratories and so forth? 
“A sound mind in a sound body” is highly desirable in ad- 
ministrative officers and clerks, in faculty members and in stu- 
dent body. Proper ventilation, sanitation and cleanliness are 
conducive to good health. If buildings and grounds can be 
made attractive, so much the better ; everyone will be happier, the 
advertising value will be great, better results will be attained. 

One of the great prob'ems, particularly of the last ten or 
twenty years, has been the matter of standards. We have come 
to measure the worth or value or standing of an educational 
institution by certain so-called standards. The standard is like 


a measuring stick which I might apply to the desk here on the 
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piatform from which I speak. Scrutinizing and measuring the 
desk, I may reduce my observations and measurements to certain 
terms. As regards quantity or size, 1 may express its length, 
breadth and thickness in so many inches; as regards the material 
of which the desk is composed, I may say it is of golden oak or 
some other kind of wood; as regards its adaptation to service, 
I may note a large drawer aid drawers of various sizes at each 
side; I may also note whether the top is flat or inclined and so 
forth. In like manner various yardsticks or norms or stand- 
ards may be applied in measuring and evaluating an educational 
institution. The quantity yardstick may be applied to the num- 
ber of students, the number of departments, the number of 
faculty members, the number of volumes in the library, the 
completeness of the laboratories, the number or quantity of 
dollars in the endowment fund, and so forth. A quality test 
may be applied to students; for instance, as regards entrance 
qualifications and present scholastic standing; to faculty mem- 
bers, as regards preparation and present pedagogical efficiency 
in the branches they are teaching; to library, as regards the kind 
of books on the shelves and the nature of the magazines on the 
racks, their fitness and adequacy to the courses being pursued 
by the students; to laboratories, as regards the kind of apparatus 
in ready-to-use condition, its fitness to recent developments in 
the science, and so forth. As regards endowment, productivity 
is more important than quantity, though the latter often deter- 
mines the former. Funds invested at a higher rate will often 
produce the equivalent of a larger sum invested at a lower rate 
of interest. Safety, however, must be kept in mind. Most of 
cur Catholic educational institutions have little invested financial 
endowment but they are rich in “the endowment of consecrated 
lives.” Quality and productivity, we trust, have earned for us 
the equivalent of a large financial endowment. However, the 
latter is highly desirable and useful, if not necessary, especially 
when large sums are needed to carry on the work we have in 
hand. Often, stable or practically fixed revenues come to us 
from sources other than tuition and fees. Such revenues are 
virtually equivalent to the interest earned by endowment funds 
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and should be taken into consideration when our financial stand- 
ing is measured. 

It seems to me that I have shown that quantitative and quali- 
tative measurements and tests may be applied to the educational 
institution as well as to the desk here on the platform. In like 
manner, a test or evaluation along the lines of adaptation to 
service may be applied. The great function of the Catholic 
educational institution has already been set forth. We desire 
first of all to prepare citizens of Heaven but we must withal 
prepare them to pass safely through a practical world of affairs, 
to become self-sustaining and serviceable citizens of the State. 
We give them a broad, general education and then allow them 
to specialize in various ways and degrees, in vocational and pro- 
fessional training. The practical service that the particular 
school or department should render and is rendering must be 
taken into consideration. It would seem unnecessary for me to 
dwell further on this —— we have our seminaries and our medi- 
cal schools, our law schools and our schools of business or 
commerce; our engineering schools and our schools for the 
preparation of teachers, and so forth. 

Of prime importance is it that each member representing a 
college approved by this Association measure the institution to 
which he belongs according to the principles and standards for 
the accrediting of colleges as adopted by the American Council 
on Education. This department accepted those standards by 
vote a year ago and they now become operative. Hence our 
approved list will have to be revised according to those standards. 
Let each institution, therefore, now on our list or desirous of a 
place on our list, measure itself by these standards, taking them 
up one by one. If a shortcoming or deficiency is noted, let steps 
immediately be taken to remove the deficiency. It might here 
be remarked that a well-known educator declared before an as- 
sembly of college presidents that no institution absolutely fulfills 
all requirements or standards. It seems to me that common sense 
should prevail in the rating of colleges and that a deficiency in 
one respect may be compensated for in another respect; for 
instance, an apparent deficiency in laboratory equipment may be 
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made up by the skill and ingenuity of the instructor as evidenced 
by the results attained. A library far above the average in quan- 
tity, quality and actual circulation or use may also make up for 
some other defect. 

In our external relations or our relations with one another, 
I would make a plea for general good will and cooperation. In 
some localities we have several institutions that are apparently 
competitors. Often they are conducted by different religious 
communities, some teaching men and some teaching women and 
some teaching both sexes in the same school. While it is but 
natural for each one to be interested first in his own welfare, 
still the great principle of charity and the great cause of Chris- 
tian education are more important than the success of any one 
institution. With good will and harmony prevailing in our in- 
stitutions from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, surely we must wield a profound influence 
and must produce stupendous results. Let there be at all times 
a genuine brotherhood and sisterhood among us. This good 
will and mutual‘ interest can be manifested by directing students 
to another institution when such institution provides studies 
or courses that we are unable to give adequately; also in the 
manner of transfer of credits or recognition of courses taken 
in another institution by an incoming student; in friendly 
rivalry and good sportsmanship in athletic contests; in a willing- 
ness to meet representatives or faculty members of another 
institution for the discussion of problems of common interest, and 
so on. In our external relations with secular institutions, pub- 
lic or State schools and the various standardizing agencies and 
associations, let us be courteous and deferential, cooperating in 
every way that does not involve a sacrifice of the principles to 
which we are irrevocably committed. Often all that is needed to 
win their respect and esteem is to familiarize them and their 
representatives with the work we are doing and the ideals 
toward which we are striving. 

As regards the internal status of this Department of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, I trust that it is in good condition and 
is functioning normally for the general welfare. We have at 
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present on our approved list of colleges seventy-five institu- 
tions, forty-eight of which are for men (including those that 
are coeducational), and twenty-seven for women. It seems to 
me that this large representation here at the annual meeting in 
Milwaukee indicates that the Department is flourishing. How- 
ever, I have heard a criticism to the effect that our list contains 
at least two or three weak members. If it is known that an 
institution fails materially to measure up to our standards, surely 
we should not keep such an institution on the list. In such 
case our list becomes valueless and might even be an object of 
contempt. What do we really know just now of the condition 
of institutions on our approved list? How long have they been 
on the list? When were they inspected? Have they a life 
tenure once they are put on the list? Where are our records 
of the status of these institutions? Are these records brought 
down to date from time to time? Is such a thing desirable? 
Is a periodic inspection from time to time, say every three or 
four years, desirable? If so, who has the time and the inclination, 
not to mention the authority, to look into and to execute this 
work ? 

It seems to me that if our list is to be worthy of itself 
it must be scrutinized from time to time. Surely our colleges 
in general are advancing rather than going backward and they 
have nothing to fear from periodic inspections. If our machinery 
seems weak, let us strengthen it. Let officers be chosen who 
have the time, the inclination and the facilities to answer cor- 
respondence promptly, to be present at meetings and to keep 
in touch with matters that come up. Speaking for myself, it 
would seem that the demands made upon me by the institution 
to which I belong prevent me from being all that I would wish. 
Perhaps some of you are in the same condition. Such a thing, 
however, does not remedy the matter. What shall we do? 
Certainly our list will have to be revised to conform with the 
new standards that we have adopted. Perhaps a secondary list 
should be prepared for those institutions which are worthy in 
many respects and yet can not justly be placed on our first list. 
However, this would have to be worked out. Regarding our 
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many Catholic high schools, some of which have applied for 
accreditment, it seems to me that there should also be an ap- 
proved list, but before such a list can be compiled, a set of stand- 
ards will have to be adopted. With the movement in favor of 
junior high schools growing rapidly, it would seem that matters 
are more or less in a state of reorganization and readjustment. 
Under such circumstances it may not be wise just at this time 
to decide upon fixed standards and to make up our list of ap- 
proved high schools. This, however, ‘is a matter to engage the 
attention of the Secondary Education Section. 

In regard to the external relations of our Department of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, important things may be said and 
done. It is highly desirable that all other standardizing agencies 
and educational associations in this country give us full recog- 
nition. Our list of standard colleges and our list of standard 
high schools (if we compile the latter) should be accepted at par 
value by our neighbors. We must continue to work to this end 
and be ready to make any reasonable sacrifice. What was said 
above as regards the relations of an individual school with other 
schools may be repeated here. Let us as an association be cour- 
teous and deferential, cooperating with other associations and 
agencies where a sacrifice of principle is not involved. 

In conclusion, I would say the word of encouragement and ex- 
tend the hand of helpfulness to all. Let those institutions that 
have already passed the tests and been admitted to full recog- 
nition everywhere not become proud; let them strive for greater 
perfection. To cease to go forward is to begin to go backward. 
Let the institutions that have failed up to the present time to gain 
full recognition not become discouraged. Let them be true to 
their mission and in due time they will reap the fruit of their 
labors. However, if a certain locality will not support a senior 
college, perhaps the institution would do well to become a junior 
college. A good junior college is far more worthy of respect 
than a poor senior college. Ambition and ill-advised enthusiasm 
should not cause us to pretend to be what we are not. On the 
other hand, hard work and intelligent effort, good advertising 
and the spirit of optimism, will work wonders in a few years, 
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especially in a locality where population, industry and wealth are 
increasing. Where there is a will there is often a way, but we 
should seldom try to do the impossible. 








THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


REVEREND IGNATIUS A. WAGNER, C. PP. S., PH. D., PRESIDENT OF 
ST. JOSEPH’S JUNIOR COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, IND. 


The purpose of this paper is to present a summary of opinion 
and facts sufficient in form and content to enable the members 
of this Department to form a judgment as to the action that 
ought to be taken respecting the recognition of the junior college 
as an entity in our Catholic educational system, and, if such 
recognition seems opportune, to formulate a set of standards 
for it. 

In preparing the paper I have used a number of sources, but 
the principal ones were: Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 
by F. M. McDowell, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa, entitled 
“The Junior College,” and published in 1919; “National Con- 
ferences of Junior Colleges,” Bulletin 19, (1922) U. S. Bureau of 
Education, by George F. Zook ; “Accredited Higher Institutions,” 
Bulletin No. 30, 1922; the “College Blue Book,” by Huber Wil- 
liam Hurt, published 1924, and an unpublished dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America by the Rev. G. Kirschgessner, O. M. Cap., of Hayes 
College, Hayes, Kansas. 

“The idea of the junior college in the form of an extended 
period of secondary education probably comes from Europe. 
In its present form, however, the junior college is purely an 
American product.” (McDowell, “Junior College,” Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1919). The University of Michigan 
recognized the junior college idea officially forty years ago. 
President Harper of the University of Chicago and Dean Lange 
of the University of California almost simultaneously worked 
out a plan for the organization of the junior college as a part 
of our educational system as early as 1892. The junior college 
movement has made rapid growth during the past fifteen years, 
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The “College Blue Book” lists 275 junior colleges, 233 of which 
are not professedly normal schools and 169 of which are 
recognized in some form or other by some accrediting agency, 
State, association or church board. Three of these are in New 
England, 3 in the North Atlantic States, 30 in the South 
Atlantic States, 82 in the North Central States, 84 in the South 
Central States, 8 in the Mountain States, and 21 in the Pacific 
States. Hurt, the editor of the Blue Book, acknowledges that 
his list is not complete. The movement is, therefore, practically 
nation-wide, but much stronger in the Southern, Central and 
Western States, than in the Eastern. Junior colleges are en- 
couraged, acknowleged or tolerated by 36 States and, with few 
exceptions, by all accrediting agencies. A conference of junior 
colleges was organized under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Education at St. Louis in 1920, and the American Council on 
Education drew up a set of standards for the junior college 
in 1923. 

The following quotations will illustrate some of the motives 
for the establishment of junior colleges. In 1900 President 
Harper of the University of Chicago predicted the establish- 
ment of the junior college by saying: 


“While, therefore, twenty-five per cent of the small colleges 
now conducted will survive and be all the stronger for the strug- 
gle through which they have passed, another twenty-five per 
cent will yield to the inevitable, and one by one take a place 
in the system of educational work which, though in a sense 
lower, is in a true sense higher. Another group of these smaller 
institutions will come to be known as junior colleges. There 
are at least 200 colleges in the United States in which this change 
would be desirable.” (Harper, Trend in Higher Education, p. 


378). 


J. C. Jones, President of the University of Missouri, in School 
Life for December, 1922, writes: 


“When the movement for standardizing high schools and 
academies and that for standardizing four-year colleges had been 
worked out, there were ‘left many private institutions that 
belong to neither class. These colleges had been giving instruc- 
tion beyond that of the secondary schools but less than was re- 
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qu'red to te rated as a standard college. For the most part 
they were weak, struggling church colleges without endowment 
and depending upon tuition fees and gifts for support. Every 
State in the union has more or less of them. The Middle West 
however, is their favorite habitat. These were unwilling to be- 
come academies; they were unable to become standard colleges. 
It soon became apparent to those in charge of these weak col- 
leges that they must secure recognition in the educational system 
of the State or close their doors. 

“Fortunately for education in Missouri the presidents of these 
unclassified colleges, dissatisfied with the educational situation and 
hard pressed by the economic situation, turned to the university 
for relief. Although most of the struggling colleges were offer- 
ing four years of college work they were willing to accede to the 
suggestion of the university that they be standardized as junior 
col'eges giving two years of college work . . . . It was 
left, however, to the schools to decide whether they would have 
a college course of two years based upon an admission require- 
ment of four years of high school work or a college course of 
four years based upon an admission requirement of two years 
of high school work. In organization most of them have chosen 
the latter plan. A committee of three was appointed. For ten 
years the committee consisted of the same members of the faculty 
(University of Missouri). The committee rarely approved any 
college upon first examination. It was usually necessary to 
point out to the authorities some deficiency in the library, the 
laboratory equipment, in the curriculum, or in the teaching staff. 
The college was then given time to carry out the committee’s 
suggestions. 

“The results of the junior college movement in Missouri are 
very important . . . .With definite standards established 
for them, the definite guidance on the part of the university 
always at hand, their improvement was immediate and notable. 
Requirements were soon established that were in close agreement 
with the requirements of the first two years of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of Missouri. There was at 
once a material increase in their enrollment. Gifts and en- 
dowments followed. 

“To many parents the junior college with its small enrollment 
and close supervision seemed a better place for their sons and 
daughters than a large university community, with its free- 
dom and responsibility for self-direction. These schools re- 
ceived considerable sums to carry on their work in gifts as soon 
as they were known to belong to the system and were recog- 
nized.” 
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McDowell quotes one correspondent, president of a junior 
college, who gave the following reasons for changing his schooi 
to a junior college: 


‘A big controlling reason, at the time of reorganization, was a 
desire to make only honest claims. I knew that we could not, 
with the resources at hand, give a baccalaureate course and hence 
ceased to claim to do it. Our chief reason was honesty of stand- 
ards. We did not want to advertise the school as doing more 
than two years of college work when we knew that it could 
not be well done with our limited equipment. We prefer good 
standing among colleges as a junior college to poor standing as 
a senior college. The junior college, if fostered, will enable 
the honest small college to do real worth while work and will be 
the means of closing the ‘degree giving mill’ so prevalent in 
this country.” 


William Proctor of the University of California has this to 
say in the Educational Review for May, 1923: 


“Many parents who would prefer to have their children under 
proper religious influence and close personal supervision during 
the entire adolescent period, would be inclined to send them to 
the junior college with denominational affiliations provided the 
educational advantages could be brought up to a high standard 
of efficiency.” 


James M. Wood President of Stephens Junior College, 
Columbia, Mo., says: 


“Scores of smaller colleges are being slowly but surely 
strangled to death because of their inability to compete with the 
stronger institutions in either faculty or equipment. The junior 
college can help solve the problem for the small college by rec- 
ognizing the situation that confronts it, by standing frankly 
in the preprofessional field and by adapting the curriculum to 
the needs of the student.” 


John W. Million, President of Hardin College, Mexico, Mo.: 


“The junior college occupies a really coveted position pro- 
vided the administration in charge properly recognizes its obliga- 
tions. The junior college deals with the later adolescent period. 
Boys and girls of this age need a certain amount of sympathetic 
supervision. A school in charge of students at this point must 
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recognize perhaps more fully than schools of the later period 
that the sole problem of education is not the development of the 
intellect. A sense of fair play, of justice, or clean life must be 
instilled somewhere in the educational process. Here is the 
opportunity.” (McDowell, Junior College, p. 9). 


The Principal of the Kansas City Polytechnic Institute writes: 


“The dominant reason for the establishment of the junior 
college as a part of a system of public schools lies in the 
fact that the average graduate of the high school has not reached 
the maturity desirable for leaving home and entering the com- 
plex life of the larger university.” (McDowell, loc. cit.). 


Many universities and State departments have encouraged 
the junior college movement on account of their inability to take 
care of the increasing numbers seeking admission to the State 
universities. “The leading university men of our time have 
supported the junior college because they have seen in it the 
opportunity for a readjustment of the present system of educa- 
tion along more practical and efficient lines.” William T. 
Magruder, of Ohio State University,(Educational Review, April 
1921), supports this by saying: 


“The present facilities of the privately endowed and the State 
supported normal schools, colleges, and universities are not 
adequate to meet the demand. What shall be done? One pos- 
sible solution of the problem is clearly the local junior college.” 

George F. Zook: “It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
universities and colleges alike are beginning to regard the junior 
college as an institution of great possible usefulness in the field 
of higher education.” 

P. P. Claxton: “Let me repeat that the natural organization 
of education would permit the secondary schools to continue 
their work to the completion of the general education in the 
school and the first two years of college. This particular work 
gives the junior college its field and in its place it can share 
in that general cultural training of the freshman and sophmore 
years. . . . The junior college can, therefore, share in all 
this fundamental work.” (Both last quotations from Report of 
the First meeting of the Conference of Junior colleges, St. Louis, 


1920). 
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As a basis for setting up standards for this Association I 
shall read the standards drawn up by the Committee on College 
Standards of the National Council on Education, together with 
the interpretations and variations as exemplified by various ac- 
crediting agencies. 

“The following statement of standards for junior colleges 
is made with clear recognition of the fact that organizations so 
designated are still in their experimental stage both as to the 
type of work to be included and as to the correlation of such 
work with that of the high school on the one hand and with 
that of standard colleges and technological and professional 
schools on the other. The definition is based on the assump- 
tion that the junior college is an integral part of a large system 
and that its standards and courses should facilitate interchange 
of students and credits between the junior college and other 
higher educational institutions.” 

Definition: “The junior college is an institution of higher 
education which gives two years of work equivalent in prere- 
quisites, scope and thoroughness to the work done in the first 
two years of a college as defined elsewhere by this Committee.” 


It is evident from a study of facts, both as presented by ex- 
isting junior colleges and by opinions of respected authorities 
on education, that this definition is not accepted as final. The 
following different kinds of junior colleges exist: 

1. The freshman and sophmore years of several universities 


’ 


are known as “junior colleges,” as distinguished from the “senior 
college” or “university college.” The University of Chicago, 
University of California, and Leland Stanford make these dis- 
tinctions and President Butler of Columbia University in his 
report for 1916 recommends “the organization of a ‘junior college’ 
as a part of the general administrative plan of Columbia Univer- 
sity.” 

2. Coileges that have lost the junior and senior years but 
have retained the freshman and sophomore years, without a high 
school. This form of junior college is now prescribed by law 
in California. There are about thirty such schools in the Union. 


3. Normal schools which have put themselves on a college 
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basis but which are wholly professiona! in character and do not, 
strictly speak'nz, offer the usual arts and science courses. 

4. High schools, public and private, that have added two years 
postgraduate work in the same building or buildings, under che 
same staff and administration. Some of these are accredited 
for one year of co!leze work only, but are ca‘led junior colleges. 
5. High schools which have the junior college under the 
same administration ‘but which offer the courses at different 
hours than those given to high schcol work, using the same 
buildings and equipment. Some of these are evening schools, 
These have the same sta‘¥ for secondary and college work, but 
the student bodies are d‘fferent. 

6. High schools which have developed into junior colleges 
} 


»y adding freshman and sophomore co!lege work under the same 
administration, but with a different set of instructors and with 
special equipment, rcoms or buildings for the junior college 
department. 

7. Private colleges which formerly offered four years 
of high schoo! work and four years of college, but have volun- 
tarily dropped the junior and senior years of the college depart- 
ment but administer all as one unit. 

8. Private colleges which formerly operated as high schools 
and colleges, with four-year courses in each department, which 
have dropped the junior and senior years of college, and the 
freshman and sophomore high school years, making them so- 
called “four-year junior colleges,’ administered as one unit. 

9. A ninth class may be added to include the Catholic pre- 
paratory seminary for the priesthood, consisting of six years 
of continous work under one administration and paralleling the 
work of the four-year high school with two years of junior college 
superimposed. 

There is still quite a bit of controversy among educationists 
as to what form the junior college should take. Quotations 
will serve to illustrate the different views: 

L. V. Koos of the University of Minnesota, who has prob- 
ably made the most ‘exhaustive study of the junior college and 
its future, and who has now in press a book * which covers the 


* Published July, 1924, by the Library of the University of Minnesota. 
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subject completely, reaches the conclusion, “that the proper plan 
of unified incorporation of the junior college period is to make 
it the culminal portion of the senior high school covering four 
years, the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th years of the school system.” 
This agrees somewhat with what President Harper said long ago: 
“The work of the freshman and sophomore years is only a con- 
tinuation of the academy or high school work.” McDowell also 
quotes a number of statements of like nature and summarizes, 
saying, “It would seem from this conception that the junior 
college should be separated from the university and joined to 
the secondary education in the high school work. Many educa- 
tionists, among them President D. S. Jordan, Dr. Isaac Sharp- 
less, Dr. A. F. Lange, agree with him.” (McDowell, loc. cit.). 


“For more than thirty years there has been, in the United 
States a gradual evolution of the idea that the first and second 
years of the standard college or university are distinctly sec- 
ondary in character, differing alike in purpose, content and or- 
ganization from the later years of the period of higher educa- 
tion. To this period of two years whether attached to the high 
school or left with the university the name ‘junior college’ has 
been applied. 

“The ypical private junior college as it exists to-day, especially 
in the South, is a denominational institution offering a four-year 
high school or academy course and in addition two years of 
college work. For the most part these institutions were formerly 
colleges, at least so on paper.” (McDowell, Junior College, p. 47). 


Contrary to this opinion we find most of the accrediting 
agencies and States insisting upon the college idea and ex- 
plicitly prescribing certain regulations to insure the dominance of 
the college department in such schools. 

Illinois: “Must be organized as a college and not as a high 
school. Must use college text and college methods.” Indiana: 
“Two years of college work must conform to the freshman and 
sophomore years of Indiana University as to content and 
methods.” Virginia: “If high school students are admitted to 
college classes the entire class will be given only two-thirds the 
usual credit on the time basis.’’ North Central Association: “The 
work of the junior college shall be organized on a college, as dis- 
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tinguished from the high school basis.” The curricula should 
be organized, however, “in such a way that the early years are 
a continuation of, and a supplement to the work of the second- 


ary school.” Southern States Association: “All the work 
must be of college grade and must conform as closely as possible 
to the first two years of the standard college.” Kansas: “The 


junior college must do its work after the manner of the college 
and must adopt the aims and ideals of a college. This means 
that the work of the junior college shall be far different from 
the work of the postgraduate course in a high school or acad- 
emy.” “It must be an institution whose chief work is college 
work.” At the same time the University of Kansas “recognizes 
the idea of the junior college as one of the prominent and im. 
portant ideas in the trend of education to-day.” lowa: “The 
committee does not recommend for accrediting institutions of 
higher learning, including junior colleges, in which students 
who have not completed 14 units of secondary work are per- 
mitted to recite in college classes.” West Virginia: “Work 
must be done in classes comprising only high school graduates.” 
“Equipment and methods must be of college scope.” David 
MacKenzie, Dean of Detroit Junior College, Detroit, Mich.: 
“While there is no profound difference between upper high 
school grades and lower college classes . . . each year 
presents an advance over the preceding, consequently in plan- 
ning for a junior college there will be inadequate and insuffi- 
cient provision both on the instructional and on the material 
side, if based on the erroneous idea that the junior college is 
merely an expansion of the existing high school.” University 
of Chicago: “The work done in the junior college should of 
course be of strictly college grade and the equivalent in quality, 
character, and presentation of the work given in the university.” 
; “Tt should be in a college atmosphere where the stu- 
dent is put on his own responsibility and is not kept in a study 
room and ‘assisted in getting his lessons.’” Despite all this 
we find the latest statement from L. V. Koos of the University 
of Minnesota to be: “The four-year junior college,” (i. e., the 
last two years of the high school and the first two years of the 
standard college,) “is the most widely recommended,” and Proc- 
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tor: “The proposed four-year junior college may become the 
key institution in the reorganization of American education.” 
(Educational Review, May, 1923). 

To go on now with the recommendations of the Committee 
on College Standards: 

The minimum requirements are to be the following: 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course of study in a secondary school. 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the satis- 
factory completion of 30 year-hours or 60 semester-hours of 
work corresponding in grade to that given in the freshman an¢l 
sophomore years of standard colleges and universities. 


In practice no agency permits the student to carry more than 
72 semester hours during the two years, but the hour is not 
always clearly defined. It is understood to be net 55 minutes. 
California prescribes 15 one-hour periods a week or twenty 45 
minute periods. Virginia permits certain high school subjects to be 
taught to college and high school students in the same class 
but then permits only two-thirds the usual college credit. Illinois: 
“When the fifth and sixth year work differs but slightly from the 
high school work it will not be given credit for more than one 
half the college hours, the total not to exceed g hours per semes- 
ter.” North Central Association: “Students registered in the 
regular high school classes shall not be given full junior college 
credit for such work . . . not more than two-thirds the 
usual high school credit as to time.” Kansas credits only one- 
half the recitation hours and incidentally permits “a maximum 
of 13 hours for Biblical literature and history for graduation.” 


3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes 
should have a baccalaureate degree and should have had not less 
than one year of graduate work in a recognized graduate school: 
in all cases efficiency in teaching, as well as the amount of 
graduate work, should be taken into account. 


Kentucky: “Teachers are to be judged by the standards and 
qualifications of instructors in the university.” Michigan: 
“Twenty-five hours of undergraduate work and one year of 
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graduate work in the subject they teach. Schools should have 
Doctors of Philosophy as soon as possible. Two years experience 
either in high school or college required. No teacher is to 
teach subjects outside his field of specialization but may teach 
kindred high school subjects.” Missouri: “Three heads of de- 
partments must have A. M. degree. Indiana: “Five departments 
with exclusive teachers in each department.” Iowa: “Teachers 
should show marked efficiency if they have not had graduate 
work.” 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exchisive of lectures) of more than 30 stu- 
dents should be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 


Minnesota: “Not more than 17 of which 5 per week may be 
in the high school.” Indiana: “Maximum of 20 hours.” Michi- 
gan: “16 hours. Twenty hours permitted if the work is partly in 
the high school.” North Central Association: ‘Not to exceed 
18 hours per week.” 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of study 
and for concentration and should have justifiable relation to the 
resources of the institution. The number of departments and the 
size of the faculty should be increased with the development 
of varied curricula and the growth of the student body. 


The number of departments indicated is usually five. Some 
prescribe a course; some prescribe certain subjects. The follow- 
ing subjects rank highest in frequency of mention in the cur- 
ricula of private schools: English, history, mathematics, Latin, 
German, chemistry, physics, botany, Bible, psychology, educa- 
tion. In the public junior colleges: English, history, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, French, German, economics, Spanish, physics, 
Latin. 

“English, history, mathematics, and foreign language con- 
stitute the bulk of the curriculum. The general trend is to have 
the following departments: English, natural science, social 
science, mathematics and foreign language, commerce, home 


economics.” (McDowell, loc. cit.). 
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6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has a 
resgistration of not less than 50 students. 


The North Central Association requires an enrollment of 60 
students of whom one-third must be in the senior year. Vir- 
ginia 20 full time students. Kansas 15 students in freshman, 
and 25 in the two years. 

The College Blue Book lists 275 junior colleges. The largest 
has 1200 students enrolled; ten have 200 or more; 27 have be- 
tween 100 and 200; 77 list less than 50; 38 list less than 15; 4 
students are reported by two institutions and eight schools have 
less than 5 students. 


7. The minimum annual operating income for the two years 
of junior college work should be $20,000, of which not less than 
$10,000 should be derived from stable sources other than students’ 
fees, such as public support or permanent endowments. In- 
crease in faculty, student body, and scope of instruction should 
be accompanied by increase of income from such stable sources. 
The financial status of each junior college should be judged in 
relation to its educational program. 


Many accrediting agencies merely state that the income should 
be sufficient to carry on the work which the institution has set 
out to do, and the sufficiency is left to the judgment of the in- 
specting agencies. 

Hurt’s list of Junior Colleges shows that 233 colleges have 
the following resources in permanent funds: 38 are publicly sup- 
ported; 128 have no endowment; 43 less than $100,000.00; 17 
between $100,000.00, and $300,000.00; 7 have above $300,000.00, 
and one, a Catholic college, has $900,000.00, the highest figure. 
(This list does not include normal schools). 

McDowell advises an endowment between $100,000 and $300,- 
ooo, depending upon the number of students. Indiana requires 
$300,000.00 or “contributed services in the case of religious in- 
stitutions,” or, $15,000.00 fixed annual income. Maryland: 
“Contributed services or fixed annual income.” North Central 
Association: “A minimum annual income of at least $20,000.00, 
$6000.00 of which should be from stable sources other than 
students’ fees.” 
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8. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college, 
including the buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and 
libraries and their efficient operation in relation to its educa- 
tional program should also be considered when judging the 
institution. 


North Central Association: “Live, well distributed and effi- 
ciently administered library of at least 3000 volumes, selected 
with special reference to college work. An appropriation of 
$800.00 annually is urged. Laboratory equipment shall be suffi- 
cient. Indiana: “Library of 5000 volumes, live and up-to-date.” 
California: ‘Laboratory valued at $1500 to $3000, in addition to 
the high school equipment.” Texas: chemistry $1500; biology 
$2200; physics $3000. Kansas: requires only 500. volumes in 
the library in addition to the high school library. Minnesota: 
Presupposes an adequate library and prescribes that from $15.00 
to $75.00 be expended annually for each course taught. 


9g. No junior college should be accredited until it has been 
inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly 
appointed by the accrediting agency. 


There are 603 Catholic institutions including universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, normal schools and religious novitiates, 
in the United States. Up to this time about 80 have been recog- 
nized as standard colleges by this Association. The stand- 
ardization of the junior college will enable many of these, per- 
haps 200, to fit themselves into our educational system with 
honor. Among them will be the preparatory seminary. Reasons 
for standardizing were laid before that Section at the Phila- 
delphia convention in 1923 and a resolution passed to standardize 
the preparatory seminary as a junior college. 

Your Committee proposes the following standards for the 
junior colleges: 


1. The standard junior college shall require not less than 
15 secondary units for unconditional admission. 

2. The standard junior college shall require not less than 64 
semester hours for graduation. 

3. The standard junior college shall have at least five de- 
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partments, with five professors. The departments of English, 
history and foreign language should be represented. 

4. The professors of the standard junior college should have 
a college degree or ifs (academic) equivalent; they should in 
struct in the department for which they have had special prepara- 
tion. 

5. The library of the standard junior college should con- 
tain at least 30c0 volumes. 

6. The laboratory of the standard junior college should be 
sufficient to carry on work in physics, chemistry, or biology. The 
equipment should represent at least $3000. 

7. The number of hours of work a student should be re- 
quired to carry a week in the standard junior college should be 
at least 16; ordinarily not more than 20. 

8. The professor should not carry ordinarily more than 16 
hours of teaching a week. 

These standards are based upon those adopted by the College 
Department of this Association for the standardization of the 
four-year college. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev, Joun J. Crark: In this day of overcrowded universities and 
general recognition of the necessity for education as an asset for a man 
who will be successful, the subject chosen by Father Wagner is indeed 
timely. There were many excellent ideas suggested to my mind by Father 
Wagner’s paper. It is my intention merely to mention what I see in 
favor of his plan and what in my opinion is opposed to it, thereby throw- 
ing the burden of this discussion upon the house. First of all, our uni- 
versities are overcrowded. Much of the freshmen and sophomore work 
is now being taught by half-fledged instructors and men who sit in at 
the professor’s lectures and later give and correct the students’ tasks and 
examinations. There is little or no contact between professors and stu- 
dents, which everyone will recognize as a disadvantage to the student. 
This sad condition is brought about because of the fact that the forces 
of the faculty are concentrated on the junior and senior years and the 
graduate school. 

Now the junior college will take care of these first two years and con- 
centrate upon building up the requisite foundation for the work to be 
pursued in the senior college. Furthermore, the reputation of the college 
would require that the instructors be men of particular and extended 
training. Again, the majority of our students are too young when they 
complete their high school education to begin life at a university in a 
university town with all the temptations incidentally connected with it. 
For that reason many fail, become discouraged and discontinue. The 
junior college will eliminate these conditions. I know of many incidents 
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of that nature. Another point in favor of the junior college. It might 
be established nearer the student’s home where the living conditions would 
be cheaper than university towns generally are. In university towns 
as a rule the well-to-do student is apt to set the prices, and while this 
does not affect conditions in a large metropolitan center, the majority of 
universities are not in very large cities. This fact might also be men- 
tioned. It is often unwise to break up the student’s education too much. 
Educators and those interested in the boy’s future, are trying to introduce 
the six-three-three system into the grades and high schools, thus coordi- 
nating them. As I understand it the purpose of this system is to divide 
his time so that he will be impelled to continue school. If the first two 
years of the college were joined with the junior and senior year of the 
high school, many boys and girls who would no doubt consider their 
schooling complete at the end of their fourth year of high school, would 
continue into the junior college and incidentally go into the senior college 
and perhaps through the university. At St. Francis Seminary the junior 
college work is combined with the high school. Lastly, of course, as 
Father Wagner says, it is not very creditable for an institution to mis- 
represent itself and its course of studies. Many colleges with limited 
equipment, underpaid and not sufficiently trained professors, are trying 
to eke out an existence by professing to conduct an up-to-date college. 
Would it not be wiser and more to the general good of education to have 
less grades and more concentration of professors and students upon two 
years of college work? 

Anyone who has been associated with grade schools will recall with 
what detrimental haste grade schools were frequently expanded into high 


schools. The result was a loss to the le school in the way of teaching 





force, and the only gain being a sort of anemic high school course. If 
the authorities in charge had stopped their expansion at the ninth or 


tenth grade they would have had a better grade school with two good 
years of high school work. Instead of this they sent out pseudo-high 
school graduates, who came back from the university as discourazed 
failures after one semester of attendance. Corollary to this I might add 
that more junior colleges would be encouraged to organize once they 
realize that they can limit themselves to freshmen and sophomore work, 
instead of being expected to assume the back-breaking burden of a full 
college course. 


The negative side of this question of the junior college mizht be summed 





up as follows: The high school must be cautious in yielding to the 


temptations to expand into a juntor college. Ei the junior college 





er the high school element will dominate, as in a ve where there are 
co-eds. If they come into the ascendercy their will dominate the 





irstitution. Where there are more girls the spirit of feminism even 
among the boys will dominate. The same holds true in the question of 


high school and college. The high school element will perhaps dominate 
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to the detriment of the morale of both college teachers and students. Or 
the college element dominating -will perhaps sow the seeds of discontent 
among the teachers in the high school. They will feel their inferiority, or 
supposed inferiority, to the college faculty and this will ultimately work 
to the harm of both. 

Again, the junior college cannot provide the specialization offered by 
the university. The junior college having but one college and a limited 
course or a number of courses, cannot send its students to specialized 
schools of the institution as the university can. For the same reason it 
cannot maintain as highly trained specialists as can the university. 
Another point, if the junior college is established and conducted as a 
separate institution, two years is too short a time to establish habits 
or form a character. It can only be taken as a stepping-stone from the 
high school to the senior college and a place for preliminary training for 
the latter. 

This question now arises, would it act detrimentally to our senior col- 
leges? The graduate from the junior college considers himself a college 
graduate, which he is. If so, he reasons, why should I continue into the 
senior college? This is a matter which ought to be discussed by the 
house. In general, however, there seems to be good reason for us to 
think seriously concerning the incorporation of the junior college into 
cur educational system. We, as Catholics, have been and must con- 
tinue to be the progressive spirit in the educational field, although the 
old adage, “Be not the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside,” holds true. If we as Catholics are to continue as 
leaders in the field the question of the junior college is one on which too 
much time cannot be lavished. 














SOCIAL STUDIES AS A PREPARATION FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


REVEREND ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


All those who have carefully read the pastoral letters of our 
Bishops during the last twenty-five years, and who have noted 
the resolutions passed by our more energetic Catholic societies 
during the same period, must have been impressed by a fre- 
quently recurring note in both the pastorals and the resolutions. 
This is the call for volunteers in what is known as the Catholic 
lay apostolate. In other words, we are living in a period when 
new duties and new opportunities confront the lay members 
of the Church. There are, in fact, certain types of activities 
which the layman or lay woman can take up with greater as- 
surance of success than the priest or the cloistered religious. 
This work cannot be neglected; for frequently it is not only a 
phase of church activity but it has a bearing on the welfare and 
salvation of immortal souls. 

Now it is, of course, plain that the Catholic college should 
help to prepare these much needed lay apostles. If our insti- 
tutions of learning fail to train men noted for leadership and 
amply prepared to help the Church in the new duties that con- 
front her in this age of the social consciousness, they fail in a 
serious duty. The question is, how can our schools discharge this 
obligation? Are there any studies in the modern curriculum 
which are of special value and significance for preparing those 
who pursue them for leadership in the world of affairs? 

Before answering this question, let me call attention to a 
movement which has become more pronounced during the last 
ten or fifteen years and which has an important relation to our 
theme. This is the movement known as the socialization of 
the school and of the curriculum. I am not going to discuss 

(145) 
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the merits or drawbacks of this tendency. I take it merely as 
a fact which we cannot ignore. 

The efforts towards “socializing” the school are an outgrowth 
of the practical, “efficiency” experiments of our time. Let us 
frankly admit that there is much to justify this movement to 
adjust courses of study more closely to the practical demands 
of the age. The tendency has often been discussed at previous 
meetings of this Association. It has more than a merely mercen- 
ary, commercial and selfish aspect. Altruistic motives are not 
absent, at least in the demand for a more highly socialized edu- 
cation. For as Professor Todd says*: “Social education aims 
to create social solidarity by means of a social type marked by 
service rather than exploitation.” Expressed in this manner, 
even the most confirmed upholder of what may be called the 
“cultural” ideal in education will not have much to criticise in 
the new demands now made upon our schools. 

We may, then, accept the test of “service” rather than of “ex- 
ploitation” of our neighbors and fellow citizens as one which 
is both fair and practical. It is a test in harmony with Chris- 
tian ethics. For we beieve in the old saying “noblesse oblige.” 
To whom much has been given, of him much will be demanded. 
Students now in Catholic academies, colleges and universities 
are certain'y receiving large benefits. They are daily under the 
guidance of teachers who are trying to set before them high 
ideals of Christian life and characte:. They have been taught 
to appreciate the great books of world literature which treasure 
the best thought of the race. Have we not a right to expect 
something from them in return? Has not the community a 
claim upon them and may it not look to them, in turn, for 
guidance and leadersh‘p in all plans and movements making for 
social progress and for a nobler and better civic life? 

It cannot then be denied that our schools have a duty towards 
the Church and towards the nation, or better, towards the com- 
munity, in this matter of preparing their students for leader- 
ship. What means have we at our disposal for this purpose? 
Is there some peculiar technique that we must follow or must 


* Theories of Social Progress. — Page 522. 
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we overload the curricu'um and the time-schedule with “student- 
activities” and with “social features” devoid of all cu!tural value? 
We need not be so radical in our tmeasures to achieve certain 
very desirable aims. In the “social studies,’ which now form 
part of our co_lege curriculum, we have the means for the train- 
ing of efficient leaders. These studies have been much discussed 
of late years at educational meetings, and you will scarcely find 
a modern book on education that does not devote considerable 
space to their p'ace in the curriculum. 

I take the following definitions of the “social studies” and 
of their aim from a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education.*. 


“The socal studies are understood to be those whose sub- 
ject-matter relates directly to the organization and development 
of human society, and to man as a member of social groups. 

“The social studies differ from other studies by reason of 
their social content rather than in social aim; for the keynote 
of modern education is ‘social efficiency,’ and instruction in all 
subjects should contribute to this end. Yet, from the nature 
of their content, the social studies afford peculiar opportunities 
for the training of the individual as a member of society. What- 
ever their value from the point of view of personal culture, un- 
ess they contribute directly to the cultivation of social efficiency 
on the part of the pupil they fail in their most important func- 
tion. They should accomplish this end through the development 
of an appreciation of the nature and laws of social life, a sense 
of the responsibility of the individual as a member of social 
groups, and the intelligence and the will to participate effectively 
in the promotion of the social well-being.” 


This view of the subject is shared by eminent authorities in 
the field of of education. Thus Professor Todd says that “social 
education should be so defined as to include all purposive ad- 
justment of an educational nature whereby individuals are fitted 
for more effective group participation.” 

Before showing how the social studies may be used in the 
preparation of leaders, I must answer the objection that the 
aims of social studies as just described are materialistic and un- 
worthy of the school, whose objectives ought to be cultural. 
There is no need to rehearse here the old story of the long battle 


* The Social Studies in Secondary Education.—Bulletin, 1916, No. 28, (Page 9). 
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between the upholders of “culture” versus “efficiency” in educa- 
tion. I must content myself with stating emphatically that the 
aims here set forth are not materialistic and sordid. The Holy 
Scriptures contain a lofty message of social service as may be 
seen from Msgr. Garriguet’s fine book, The Social Value of the 
Gospel. The encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII are an inspiring call 
to community service and an exhortation to Catholics in posi- 
tions of power and influence to break up social evils and to be 
leaders in championing the cause of social justice. Hence, Catho- 
lic schools must -do their full duty in preparing those social 
forces which are to act like a wholesome leaven in a society 
sorely in need of reconstruction on the sound principles of 
Christian ethics and sociology. 

What now are the social studies? We need not include all those 
sciences dealing primarily with human relationships, but, for 
our purpose, we may limit them to four: History, government, 
economics and sociology. All these are college subjects and it 
is college work in these four fields to which I specially refer 
in this discussion. 

There is no subject which is so full of inspiring lessons for 
the students of our Catholic colleges and universities as history. 
Whatever the faults that may be laid at the door of the Church 
in past centuries, the fact remains that history, especially Eu- 
ropean history, is one long eloquent apology of the mighty civi- 
lizing work of Mother Church, a unique paean of praise in her 
honor. Consider only the mighty achievements of the great 
religious orders in the domain of art and civilization. | Who 
can measure the value of the social work of a Francis of Assisi, 
a Vincent de Paul, a Don Bosco, a John Baptist de la Salle? 
Where shall we find stories of heroism to equal those recorded 
in history to the honor of Francis Xavier, of the pioneer Jesuit 
missionaries in Canada, and of the Franciscan padres on the 
shores of the Pacific? Verily, the whole world resounds with 
acclamations at their chivalrous work done for the children of 
unknown and unexplored regions. 

Let me quote the words of an eminent American ethnologist, 
the late James Mooney of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
on the achievements of Catholic missionaries in our own 
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country. These glowing words ought to be known by every 
Catholic student in the country, for they convince him that among 
the mighty heroes of Columbia some of the bravest and the most 
devoted are found among the Catholic missionaries who were 
the pioneers of Christian civilization. Mr. Mooney says: 


“In the four centuries of American history there is no more 
inspiring chapter of heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to high 
ideals than that afforded by the Indian missions. Some of the 
missionaries were of noble blood and had renounced titles and 
estates to engage in the work; most of them were of finished 
scholarship and refined habit, and nearly all were of such excep- 
tional ability as to have commanded attention in any community 
and to have possessed themselves of wealth and reputation, had 
they so chosen; yet they deliberately faced poverty and sufferings, 
exile and oblivion, ingratitude, torture, and death itself in the hope 
that some portion ot a darkened world might be made better 
through their effort. To the student who knows what infinite 
forms of cruelty, brutishness, and filthiness belonged to savagery, 
from Florida to Alaska, it is beyond question that, in spite of 
sectarian limitations and the shortcomings of individuals, the 
missionaries have fought a good fight. Where they have failed 
to accomplish large results the reason lies in the irresponsible 
selfishness of the white man or in the innate incompetence and 
unworthiness of the people for whom they labored.” * 


History is full of such splendid examples of Christian heroism 
and self-sacrifice. They offer a unique incentive to aur Catho- 
lic youth. The men who were distinguished for this heroic dis- 
charge of duty towards their handicapped and suffering brethren 
were possessed of high qualities of leadership. 

Nor is it only in the domain of religious activity and church 
work that history presents bright examples to Catholic youth. 
We speak much of religious toleration in this land. But did 
not the Catholic colony in Maryland give a conspicuous instance 
of religious toleration to Protestant refugees at a time when 
ker religious strife and persecution raged in New England? 
And, as regards patriotic devotion let us recall that our annals 
are rich in inspiring examples. When a French Jesuit missionary 
was asked by the Governor General of Canada to go to the 


* Article ‘‘Missions’” Bulletin 30. Bureau of American Ethnology. Part I, 
Washington, 1907. 
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Iroquois, and beg them not to.attack the settlement, the Father 
replied “Ibo, non redibo,’ I go, but will not come back. He 
discharged his mission though cruel death confronted him. 
Are not such facts worthy of citation in our classes and do 
they not teach a lesson of self-sacrifice to those who are at 
some future time to be leaders in their community? I do not 
imply that we should carefully search out such examples, present 
them to the class, and call this a teaching of history. But it 
may be said that history as a social study, as a record both of 
group activities and of individual efforts that have influenced 
men and nations, is a potent force for developing those ideals 
of leadership which we would wish to see prevail in our country. 
Civics in the elementary grades and in the high school, and 
political science (government) in’ the college, are studies which 
can be made very attractive and practical and which are con- 
cerned precisely with those problems that will ever confront 
community leaders. Is it not wise then to make use of these 
two social studies with the practical purpose in view of pre- 
paring men and women who can take an intelligent part in 
civic and municipal affairs? The aim of civics, and more par- 
ticularly of community civics, is a very practical one. For its 
object is to he!p the student to know his community, what it 
does for him ard how it does it, what the community has a right 
to expect of him, and how he may fulfill his obligation, culti- 
vating at the same time in him the habits of good citizenship. 
Political science goes a step farther, as it is the science of the 
larger unit, the State. It deals with mankind viewed as organized 
political units. It treats of the origin of the State and of gov- 
ernment. It is problems of government, political problems that 
have been in the forefront of discussion among our people during 
the last two decades. All of us at some time or other, talk 
politics. A democracy like ours cannot prosper unless the 
people at large take active interest in government. Local politi- 
cal bodies have realized this, and strive to interest and en- 
lighten the community on public and political matters of munici- 
pal and local concern. 
From the council chambers and from the legislative halls 
have sometimes proceeded laws and regulations which were not 
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in harmony with the principles of political liberty and equality 
and which were opposed to that liberty of conscience and of re- 
ligious worship which we all justly cherish. The Oregon School 
Law and the movements now on foot in Michigan to do awav 
with private primary schools are well-known instances. Is it 
not wiser to enlighten our people in time as to the iniquity of 
such attempts, than to make last-hour efforts to stem the tide 
of bigotry and religious intolerance? But for such work of en- 
lightenment — real missionary work—we need leaders. And 
our colleges must prepare them. Courses in political science 
deal with our Constitution, and there we see it clearly written 
that the fathers of the Republic did not favor harsh laws in- 
terfering with liberty of conscience. 

Again, there has been much justifiable complaint of late 
against the invasion of State rights by the Federal Government. 
There is a definite tendency towards “Bureaucracy” in our 
political life. It is a dangerous drift, as has been pointed out 
by able political leaders. Often this multiplication of federal 
bureaus and of federal control threatens precious rights and 
privileges. What more natural, then, that we should look 
for competent interpreters of the Constitution to the seats of 
learning, and find there light and guidance through uncertain 
paths? What would have been our plight to-day if the wise 
direction of the National Catholic Welfare Council had not en- 
abled us to grapple successfully with certain momentous ques- 
tions that have been prominent of late years in the political and 
educational field? 

There is no need of convincing this audience that the social 
study par excellence, sociology, the science of society, which 
deals with man in all his social relations, is our most efficient 
academic tool for preparing worthy leaders for the community 
and the nation. In the courses of sociology the student learns of 
the urgent social problems that confront us and of the remedial 
measures that have been suggested for their solution. In that 
course, if in no other, his “social sense” ought to be developed 
and social responsibility ought to be awakened. 

Let me briefly point out what splendid opportunities are open 
to the Catholic student of sociology in broadcasting the Catholic 
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truth on important social topics. I take it for granted that 
social ethics will form a part of the course in sociology. The 
student trained in this field will be able to present to non-Catho- 
lics the true Christian doctrine on the family, the State, the 
rights of the individual, private property, the origin of human 
society, and on monogamous marriage. And let us not overlook 
the fact that some of the most brilliant results of modern ethno- 
logic research emphasize what may be called the time-honored 
Catholic doctrine on these questions. And he who inculcates 
sound teaching on these vital topics is no less a leader than the 
triumphant head of a political party. Such a student will also 
be ready to discuss for the benefit of others the fruitful social 
work of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Vincent de Paul, Peter Claver, 
Don Bosco, and of the great religious orders of the Church. 
Certainly, no course on the history of social thought can be 
given without reference to the matchless social undertakings 
of these heroes and reformers. But to the extent that the student 
adequately sets forth these endeavors, to that extent he is a 
leader in his community. 

Again, the course on social problems will give occasion to tell 
what the Church has done and is doing to fight the greater social 
evils, like crime and juvenile delinquency, as well as the social 
calamities that often follow in the train of poverty, immigra- 
tion, sickness, insanity, and so forth. Finally, as we are still 
living in the era of “social reconstruction” the course in sociology 
will inform the student of the great treasures we possess in the 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII on social questions, and in our own 
Catholic Reconstruction Program. The Jatter has been de- 
servedly praised as one of the most practical labor programs 
ever drawn up in our country. 

We have a right to expect those who have been educated in 
sound social doctrine to be of service to the community. If 
these students take up law or medicine, or enter politics or be- 
come teachers of others, they will have occasion to apply the 
social principles they have learned at school. We need a larger 
number of able writers: to form public opinion through the 
press. As editorials deal largely with current social and economic 
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questions, the Catholic student, with some literary skill, will find 
a ready field for practical application of his knowledge. 

As a good deal of fine social work is now being done by local, 
non-political bodies, like Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
Community Councils, etc., we ought to cooperate, as far as is 
consonant with Catholic rights and privileges and principles. 
A Catholic leader will be able to define our duty-and to suggest 
plans of cooperation. Even such movements as “Good Health 
Campaigns,” “The City Beautiful,” “Better Roads Campaigns,” 
are not empty slogans but stand for worthy ideals of civic and 
social progress. 

The duty of “Americanizing” our immigrants, of adjust- 
ing the foreign-born to American conditions, and especially of 
helping their children, is one that confronts the Catholic student 
of social science. We also need him to lead his brethren in 
Catholic societies, organizations and in parish activities. To 
those whose social sense has been aroused and whose social 
vision has been broadened in courses of social study, we also 
look for leadership in the cause of Catholic education, of Catholic 
charities and of missionary enterprise. To them Catholics 
will turn for defense when a particularly atrocious calumny 
against the Church or her ministers has been circulated in the 
community, or a gross misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine has 
appeared in the local press. What a splendid chance for the 
Catholic leader to explain Catholic teaching and to enlighten 
bigoted minds! 

But the question of preparing leaders among our Catholic 
women is just as important as that of training lay leaders in 
the ranks of men. In fact, if we remember that the vast changes 
of the present social and industrial order are largely due to the 
entrance of women into industry and into practically every 
sphere of professional activity, we may be tempted to assert 
that Catholic women leaders are even in greater demand. We 
still have a “woman question ;” that is, there are many problems 
of the social order which still await final settlement. The large 
and far-reaching questions of child-labor, women in industry, 
standards of living, the relation of new economic factors to the 
family, the many influences making for the break-up of the 
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home — all these and many others, need the light of Christian 
ideals of duty for their final solution. And our Catholic college 
women, especially those who have taken the social studies, must 
voice this Christian philosophy and show how it bears on these 
modern problems. They must, as Margaret Fletcher says, do 
this even in the face of the full tide of a lower public opinion. 

The questions just mentioned are discussed in women’s clubs 
and at the meetings and conventions of the leading women’s 
organizations of the land. Should the Catholic woman who be- 
longs to a Church which has ever championed woman’s rights, 
remain silent when these vital topics are discussed in the light of 
neo-paganism? Shall she remain dumb and passive in the as- 
semblies of her sisters and allow them to form and to dictate 
public opinion on questions of the highest moment and on mat- 
ters involving our holiest interests? 

It were advisable that a list of Catholic college women who 
have had experience in the work of women’s leagues and or- 
ganizations and who are, moreover, familiar with the questions 
discussed at their annual meetings, should be drawn up, that 
an approved number of speakers be selected from this list, and 
that they be invited to give a series of four or five practical 
talks to the graduating classes of our academies and women’s 
colleges. Another help in this direction, besides the courses in 
the social studies, would be addresses by directors of local com- 
munity organizations, on ways and means in which women are 
and have been active in community service. The objection may 
be raised that we are turning our schools into social service 
factories and taking away from them the “prestige” which ought 
to be theirs as trainers of “dignified womanhood.” But the 
objection is without force. Our women themselves rightly ob- 
ject to a training which is shot through with sentimentalism, which 
is apt to convey the notion that existence is summed up in the 
reading of romantic poetry and tripping through flowery 
meadows, but which fails to prepare them in time for the stern 
realities of life. 

In the New Testament we read of four valiant women who 
teach their sisters of to-day that social service is one of the 
efficacious means of increasing in godliness. They are Veronica, 
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Lydia, Tabitha and Priscilla, each one distinguished for a 
particu'ar kind of social service. With such saintly women as 
guides and models, the Catholic woman of to-day need not feel 
abashed to answer the call of the Catholic lay apostolate. 

There are other great names calling out to our Catholic youth 
in this age of the social consciousness. Garcia Moreno, Windt- 
horst, Ozanam, the Count de Mun, Ado!ph Kolping, Don Bosco. 
Henri Bourassa of Canada, and a William J. Onahan of Chicago, 
others whose deeds are recorded in Horgan’s Great Catholic Lay- 
men, all tell the youth of our Catholic colleges where lies the 
path to true greatness, and how to be a hero in the fight for 
high ideals and for social justice. 

In conclusion, the more thorough the preparation of our stu- 
dents in the social studies, — history, political economy, civics 
and sociology, the more prepared they will be to do their duty 
in this era of social cooperation, when new obligations rest upon 
the educated man, and when new tasks are confronting our 
schools, our teachers and our entire system of education. 











PSYCHOLOGY —ITS PLACE IN THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


REVEREND JAMES M. MURRAY, C.M., A. M., PH. D., DE PAUL UNI- 
VERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In the educational process the place of importance of any 
college subject must naturally be determined by its own intrinsic 
influence in the development of intellect, its efficiency in co- 
operation with other subjects, or its necessity as a fundamental 
study to them. 

The College. — The sacred name of college carries with it an 
idealism in student development that should and must be pre- 
served as age passes age, showing strange modifications affect- 
ing education. We have passed through about eighteen ages 
of modification, and yet in our days of vacillation and con- 
tinuous change in educational points and practice, we still see 
the need of absolutely certain essentials to be taught and in- 
sisted upon, which time, change or creed should not drive from 
our colleges. 

The Student.— The student is still as he ever was a rational 
creature with essential faculties and powers to be developed by 
means of w ys, methods and instruments which are at our com- 
mand. As loug as man will be man, a theory or system of educa- 
tion unworthy or inadequate can never change nor essentially 
distort the order which demands full and equitable development 
in a creature who shows physical, moral, social and intellectual 
aptitudes for perfect development. 

The Curriculum. — The college or curriculum which might 
interfere with the demands of the fourfold essentials to be 
developed in every creature must be held to serious account 
for the apparent incompleteness, inadequacy and inefficiency in 
many a college student’s or graduated student’s life. The utili- 
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tarian, materialistic, monetary and morally indifferent age in 
which we live has placed an unworthy seal and sanction on 
many a college, on many a curriculum, and on the aspirations, 
lives and actions of many of our students. This condition can- 
not be attributed to want of educational advantages, not to any 
governmental coercion, not to tyrannical church domination, 
not to social distinction, surely not to motives of higher idealism 
or perfection. No! It must be attributed to the non-appreciation 
of the wonderful, sublime creation, man, with his perfections as 
well as limitations of body, of matter and of time, the non- 
appreciation of the powers, faculties and aspirations of his soul 
and of the real meaning of life here and the real meaning of 
life hereafter. A true science there is that may show clearly the 
danger of this non-appreciation, and this science is psychology. 


SUBJECT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


History clearly shows that it was ever the entrancing pleasure 
of the scholar to delve deeply into the study of this psycho-or- 
ganism, man, with his perfections and limitations. The im- 
mortal “Know thyself” seemed to be the basic principle of almost 
all the schools of philosophy. Many of these schools through 
their masters have given to us the most sublime reflections on 
body, character, passions, temperament, immortality and moral 
accountability. Many of these reflections were innocently 
beautiful even in their incompleteness, and needed only for the 
completion of their truth “the true light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world” (John, 1,9). He illustrated 
and made clear the hidden points in this our psycho-physical or- 
ganism in its creation, endurance and final term of aspiration. 
Life assumed a new phase of hope and nobility after the Saviour’s 
life, and death no longer held the awfulness or grewsomeness of 
the mysterious or unknown after His death. The soul then, 
with its powers and faculties, became the study of man, a study 
so intensely followed by the masses and classes of diversified 
intelligences that we may attribute the changes in psychologic 
theory and study to this enthusiasm, dividing its students later, 
in the days of rebellion, into two great schools. 
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THE TWO SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


In the Reformation or great rebellion, the science of Christian 
psychology suffered the most. The old Church had been sus- 
pected of monopolizing the science of psychology, to subject, 
distort and square it with her theology. The very word soul, 
so closely associated in the days of faith with the supernatural 
and religious, began to lose its meaning and significance. It 
was necessary for rationalistic, materialistic and agnostic pur- 
poses that a vital blow be struck at the spirituality, immortality, 
accountability, creation and destiny of God’s handiwork. That 
blow was struck through the alluring appeal of its necessity 
in the interests of advanced modern science. Although science is 
defined as “a knowledge of all things, human and divine, in 
their origin, continuation and term, in accordance with their 
natures and limitations,” the sacred words divine, term, and limi- 
tations were torn away from that definition. They were not 
needed. They were confusing. They pointed a threatening 
finger at the gross intellectual immorality of the theories of 
reputed master minds. The presence of a vivifying principle 
could not be denied, but that presence was insidiously converted 
or contorted into such terms as ‘“‘neuronic consciousness,” “nerve 
activity, motion,” and “spontaneous generation.” 
The sublime study of the essence, existence, creation, accounta- 
bility and spiritual prerogatives of God’s greatest work was dis- 
couraged, jeered at and prohibited, creating a condition of affairs 
in education which was the natural consequence of those times, 
and which has continued, more or less modified, unto our own. 
Modified, I repeat, because this false, incomplete physiological- 
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resistance, 


psychology soon branched out into as many systems for its 
explanation as there were colleges and professors willing to pro- 
pound them. A want of time causes me to pass over many in- 
stances of the grossest inconsistence, insincerity, suspicious 
activity and uncertainty of the modern beliefs concerning the 
human soul. One incident of ridiculous vacillation resultant 
from the confused or false teaching of psychology and happening 
in our times is worthy of humorous mention. 
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SPIRITUALISM 

Some years ago, perhaps within the memory of the worthy 
professors present, the adherence in our lectures to the belief 
of a truly existing, personal and spiritual soul was regarded by 
many schools, professors and tyro-students as unnecessary, un- 
scientific and dangerous. The necessary prerogatives demanded 
by its study and given to it by truth were regarded as ominously 
approaching the realm of ethics and theology. Spiritless psychol- 
ogy was the scientific demand of hundreds of our colleges. There 
were only, statisticians tell us, approximately four thousand 
enthusiastic followers (including professors) in the United 
States, and one hundred and fifty thousand in the entire educated 
world, who professed the cult of spiritualism. They were, to 
say. the least, persistent in the misguided enthusiasm of their 
convictions. 

The terrible World War took place with its frightful effect 
on the nervous systems and on the consequent psychology of 
the times. Never was human nature put to such a test or strain. 
Hatred, anger, revenge, commingied in the strangest chaotic 
union with fear, dread, terror, hope, expectation and sorrow. A 
psychologic change in belief took place in regard to the spirit 
world. Loving ones longed and craved for knowledge and com- 
munication with their absent loved ones. What mattered theory 
or philosophy if they could have sgme assuring or consoling inter- 
communication with them? The shattered, nerve-racked systems 
seized the opportunity for such communication, so the pendulum 
of false, deceptive and incomplete theory swung suddenly to the 
other side. Seances were sought out where souls were seen, 
intercommunication was established, spiritual photographs were 
taken, and scientists, professors, reputed masters of psychology, 
and cultured and shrewd detectives might be seen intermingled 
with the motley, morbid and curious throng attending the nightly 
seance. Professors now reread the discarded volumes of Lodge, 
Barret, Lombroso, Richet and Sidgwich, and commented on them 
in the most enthusiastic language. “The number of adherents 
to the school of rejuvenated spiritualism reached the astounding 
figure of approximately four hundred and fifty thousand in ten 
years, two hundred thousand of whom are in the United States; 
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ten thousand converts in the city of Chicago alone.” Materialistic 
psychology may yet pass through stranger and more ludicrous 
changes even in our day. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should we tamper at all with the 
mysteries of a science so dangerous, deceptive, mutable, mystic 
and incomplete? The answer is plain. It is not the theory, 
knowledge, application or deductions of true psychology that 
are at fault. The blame rests in the materialism, superficiality, 
irreligion, indifference and irreligious trend of the times. For 
that very reason the greater pressure brought to bear in forcing 
a Godless, soulless psychology on the modern college world, the 
more indefatigable should be the efforts of educators and lovers 
of truth to sustain the prerogatives of this sublime science. 
Those efforts, valiantly though not sufficiently aggressive, have 
been rewarded with a success in the truly Christian school that 
was capable of withstanding the ravages of falsely estimated 
advancement, Godless religion and modern debasing tendencies. 


METHOD OF TRUE PSYCHOLOGY 


In view of those growing tendencies of our age, psychology 
not only may but must be insisted on more aggressively in our 
Christian colleges. Due to the advantage which we possess in 
research work which might be called final concerning the body 
and nervous system, completed psychology should be interesting, 
enticing and easy. The neuronic powers of the great human 
organism should not or may not be minimized, disregarded, con- 
fused or neglected in order to magnify the powers of the soul. 
This would be unnecessary, uncalled for and misleading. Such 
a method of procedure should never be advocated by a true 
psychologist of any sect or religion. The deeper the study of 
this marvelous organism, the more sublime must be that estimate 
of its greatness and grandeur. We must have the highest admira- 
tion for facts already known, and must expectantly await the 
discoveries which may increase the admiration for that myri- 
adly complex organic nerve system exhibiting such marvels in 
generation, neuronic powers and capabilities, and admirable order 
of structure in the universal and focal sensory organisms. These 
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are all perfect material instruments and agents, machines per- 
fect in purpose, admirable in life in their myriad activities, ad- 
mirable after death in the minutest examination of those cells 
which in life and development so perfectly followed the “laws 
of vegetation and sensation. 

But the mere examination of those nerves and cells is not 
enough in psychology. The informing spirit or life of them, 
the student must understand, is capable of far more than auto- 
matic action through them. It is capable of using the powers 
and laws of judgment, analysis, synthesis and deduction in 
temporal, eternal, organic and spiritual problems. The arts, 
the sciences, history and literature are its servants, used by it, 
commended or condemned by it. Its powers extend far beyond 
the instinctive dictates of passion, imagination, memory or 
sensuous excitation. The end of its action is the acceptation of 
the intelligent truth, goodness and beauty, whether subjective 
or objective. From this it is clear that in a student’s and scholar’s 
life it must show a triple mode of development. 


THREE MODES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Nature itself would clearly indicate what this development 
must be, to a master in psychology. First, the normal education 
of the human body, demanding for the future good of society the 
soundest, strongest, healthiest and cleanest members. For that 
development psychology demands that the college provide for 
the different forms of activity, recreation and labor, school, 
field and athletic exercises, not for the favored few, but for all. 
These, together with light, air, heat and food, remarks a great 
psychologist, “are the birthrights of a college student.” While 
this first development is continuing, which we criticise unfavor- 
ably only in its execution in these days of frenzied and monetary 
athletic competition, the intellectual development should naturally 
advance. This may be observed in the growing and tutored stu- 
dent, in his methods of intellectual experiment and observation, 
conversation, description, investigation, order and generaliza- 
tion; these subdivided into a series of developments founded 
upon the knowledge of natural objects, scientific facts, language, 
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mathematics, literature, history and metaphysics. Were the 
task of the educator or the education of the student to cease 
here, we would have fulfilled the first two requisites of a college 
curriculum. But they cease not here, because running through 
the plastic and transitional age of the student in school, academy 
and college, waiting for its maturity also in perfect conviction, 
is the beautiful spiritual moral, or morality. It shows its phases 
of careful advancement in innocence, kindness, goodness, affec- 
tion, love of kindred, love of race and country, sociability, 
friendsh'p, purity, patr’otism and religion, conscience with moral 
sense of duties, ideas of right and wrong, honesty, reverence for 
a Supreme Being, the exercise and power of will in submission 
to duty and the moral law, restraint and mature moral idealism. 
The demands of these essentials in an education cannot come from 
a mere conscious automaton. They are the demands of a spiri- 
tual, moral, accountable soul, never more endangered than if 
neglected in the college period. This is the period when the emo- 
tional, sentimental, sensuous and passionate must be directed or 
curbed by the rational in the student. This is the time in the stu- 
dent’s life when the dignity of religion, race, patriotism, morality 
and religious tendencies may be moulded into a beautiful and con- 
firmed order appealing to the intellect, will, heart and life of 
the future matured, graduated scholar. 

We can find no course in the college curriculum where this 
end of education may be attained more effectively than in a 
course of Christian complete psychology, theoretical and practical. 
Theoretical, in a demand by college authorities of a complete 
didactic course in neuronic and _ spirit psychology, in the arts 
and sciences department. Practical, in the unremittant and 
ingenious application in the other studies, of that great science 
which unites in such beautiful order the Creator and the creature, 
the soul and the body, time and eternity. 














THE COLLEGE AS A PREPARATION FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDIES 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. HICKEY, 0. S. A., D. D., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, 
VILLANOVA, PA. 





There is much evidence in the present trend of the educational 
movement in this country of a more or less pronounced reaction 
against the excessive emphasis placed upon the narrow utili- 
tarian or “practical” view of education which so long prevailed 
and influenced so profoundly our educational progress. The 
inclusion into the curricula of the secondary schools of short-time 
courses dedicated exclusively or predominantly to commercial, 
manual training, and vocational studies once a familiar and 
popular feature in the high school organization, as well as the 
popularity of business and similar schools giving a short in- 
tensive business or technical training, may be cited as illustra- 
tions of the wide acceptance of this view of the school’s func- 
tion. To its influence, too, may be traced in large part the 
marvellous growth during the past few decades of normal, 
technical and professional schools independent of the college 
or, if associated with it, yet demanding for the most part no 
preliminary college education as a requisite for admission. We 
may perhaps hold it mainly responsible likewise for the change 
wrought in the character of American university education. 
Whereas twenty-five years ago, as a recent writer points out, 
what went by the name of university education in this country 
was chiefly college education, that is, a liberal training for 
nothing in particular, to-day an overwhelming majority of the 
students who are receiving higher education are found enrolled 
in the professional divisions of universities and independent 
professional schools not included in university organizations, and 
college education as such would seem to have lost its former 
place of importance in American university life. Indeed for 
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years, if we except the ministry, the college has played a minor 
role in the work of preparing men for the professions, the 
great bulk of our present-day lawyers, doctors, and technical 
men being made up for the most part of those who have never re- 
ceived the benefit of a college education. 

This has been due no doubt in some part to a general failure 
properly to understand and appreciate the importance of college 
training, understanding by college, the college of arts and 
sciences, the liberal arts or general course, however it may be 
designated, which seeks to impart a general or liberal training, 
and in the sense that it imparts this training without regard to 
direct use is non-vocational in character. All too frequently 
has the term “culture” as an aim of college education been in- 
terpreted in a narrow sense to signify strictly literary pursuits, 
or a certain personal refinement-or polish, instead of in its 
correct etymological sense of broad general development. Again, 
much confusion has been engendered in the popular mind by a 
misuse of the terms “practical” and “vocational,” and the college 
has suffered from the implication that because it is non-voca- 
tional it must necessarily be non-practical and non-utilitarian. 

It would be superfluous in a gathering of this kind to attempt 
a vindication of the function of the college. It might be readily 
established, were it necessary, that a training in the humanities 
or liberalizing studies of the college curriculum not only gives 
an enrichment of tastes and an increased capacity for enjoy- 
ment, but by its broad intensive development of mental powers 
and faculties furnishes an ideal preparation for leadership and 
contributes through enhanced ability and broadened judgment 
to a larger measure of success, even along vocational and pro- 
fessional lines. Hopeful signs of a growing recognition and 
increased appreciation of the broadening value of some measure 
of college training may be found in the recent reaction in favor 
of liberal training, particularly in so far as it affects the work 
of preparation for the professions. The leaders in the world 
of professional education would seem to recognize quite gen- 
erally to-day that the ideal professional man is not the mere 
technician. At least this is the thought they appear to have in 
mind when in their national conventions and associations they 
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insist so strongly that to discharge properly the duties of leader- 
ship which his position in the community warrants and which 
society constantly demands of him, the professional man must 
have “background,” “vision,” “perspective”, or, in other: words, 
a certain broadening or liberality of mind which will enable him 
to transcend the necessarily narrow confines of his technical 
training and see with sympathetic insight society as 4 whole. 
Nor are they less emphatic in asserting that for full efficiency 
even in the narrow professional sense, the growing complexities 
of our modern life demand from the professional man some- 
thing more than a mere knowledge of the rules and practice 
of his art. 

Because of this conviction that the professional man needs 
a better preparation to meet effectively the more exacting de- 
mands of his profession, there is a general sentiment that pro- 
fessional education be largely liberalized by a greater emphasis 
on cultural studies in the professional school or undertaken only 
after a more or less extended college training. We find this 
attitude reflected in the recent popular development, in intimate 
relation with the school of arts and sciences, of four-year college 
courses in business administration, finance, accountancy, and 
similar subjects designed to furnish preparation for a business 
career. In the field of education we see it in the movement to 
extend from two to three or four the years of normal school 
training that more provision may be made for cultural studies. 
The strength of this movement may be gauged from the fact that 
according to David Felmley, President of State Normal Uni- 
versity, Illinois (School Life, Feb., 1924) “Since 1900 more than 
half of our State normal schools have introduced full four- 
year curriculums beyond the four-year high school course and 
have become full-fledged colleges so far as the length of their 
curriculums can make them such.” 

Engineering furnishes no exception to this growing recognition 
of the value of liberal studies. Prof. Cloke of the University 
of Arizona presents a typical viewpoint when he states, (Engi- 
neering Education, Vol. XIII. No. 10, 1923). “For greater success 
in the long run a certain amount of cultural studies must be in- 
cluded as absolutely essential in the preparation of the engineer.” 
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Most technical schools are at present making efforts to secure 
a liberalizing content in engineering curricula by condensing and 
making more efficient the technical courses to make provision 
for cultural studies. In addition, the movement to extend the 
engineering course to five and six years allowing for a larger 
measure of general rather than special training, is receiving 
considerable study and attention. There appears a general 
disposition to await the results of the inquiry on the conditions of 
engineering education proposed by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and the standardizing move- 
ment it portends. What is true of the field of engineering is 
true as well to a greater or less degree of the field of agriculture 
and other technical fields. 

It is, however, in the professions of law and medicine that 
we find a more definite and explicit recognition of the value and 
need of some measure of college training as a preparation for 
professional studies. Chief Justice Marshall of Ohio in his 
address before the 1923 meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion expressed a conviction which is very general within the 
profession when he stated: 


“While the law is a separate and independent science and must 
be taught and studied as such, yet the practice of the law requires 
the application of the principles of that science to all other 
sciences which enter into the relations of men with each other. 
That application can be more effectively made by a mind trained 
in the principles of logic and accustomed to making inquiry 
into the relations of cause and effect.” 


And the National Conference of Bar Associations maintains 
that “for the proper performance of legal services” in “the 
present great complexity of legal relations” “lawyers of broad 
general education” are needed. 

The desirability of some preliminary college training pre- 
paratory to the study of law has long been recognized and a 
growing tendency on the part of law schools to require it may 
be seen in the fact that already in 1921 thirty-two out of one 
hundred and forty-seven law schools demanded for admission 
two years or more of college training. The publication in 1921 
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of Mr. Reid’s Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and Training on the Public Profession of 
Law, did much to arouse and organize the sentiment of the 
profession in this direction, while the successful results obtained 
in the field of medicine went far to demonstrate the feasibility 
of making this requirement general. The American Bar As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in 1921 adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing its opinion that every candidate for the Bar should be 
a graduate of a law school demanding for admission at least two 
years study in a college. At the National Conference of Bar As- 
sociations held in Washington in February, 1922, the resolution of 
the American Bar Association, after much discussion and debate, 
received the approval of the delegates and is now incorporated 
in’ its recognized standards. 

This action of the American Bar Association and its subsequent 
approval by the National Conference no doubt will have a 
marked effect in making pre-legal college courses a general 
requirement. The Association of American Law Schools em- 
bracing fifty-one institutions will require for admission after 
September first, 1925, the completion of two years of college 
work. Already Kansas and Illinois have enacted laws incorporat- 
ing substantially the standards endorsed by the American Bar As- 
sociation, and it seems most probable that other States will 
gradually follow their example. 

The developments in the field of medical education during 
recent years have been so extensive as to be almost sensational 
and are too well known to need extended comment. Due to 
the activity of the well organized Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association, aided by the wide 
publicity given to Dr. Flexner’s Carnegie Report published in 
1910 on Conditions of Medical Education in this country, the 
work of standardizing has progressed so rapidly that the num- 
ber of medical schools demanding for admission, in conformity 
with the standards of the Association, two years or more of 
college training, is now well over go per cent of the entire number ; 
while in 1923 forty-three States had enacted laws demanding 
some pre-medical college preparation from candidates for medi- 
cal licensure. In consequence, the medical schools which have 
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failed to accept this requirement have been almost entirely 
eliminated. Moreover, there is an apparent tendency to increase 
to three or four the years of pre-medical training. Not a few 
medical schools, such as Harvard, Hopkins, Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, already require three or four years of college work, 
while many others, though in theory requiring only two years, 
yet, in practice, because the demand for admissions is so great, 
select only those with three or four years of college training. 
Dr. Welch of Johns Hopkins thus summarizes the present situa- 
tion: “This solution of truncating the college course, ‘dividing 
it in two and telescoping it into the professional school,’ is not 
a final one; but it seems for the present to be the most that can 
be attained and is to be regarded as our national American 
standard.” 
While it is no doubt true that the American Medical Associa- 
tion in enacting the requirement of a two-year pre-medical 
course, was influenced by a desire to relieve the overcrowded 
curriculum of the medical school by pushing down into the 
college some scientific subjects, such as biology and chemistry, 
which it had been customary to teach in the first year of medicine, 
nevertheless the recognized desirability and need of cultural 
training for the successful practice of medicine was a strong 
factor in influencing its action. We may well question, how- 
ever, whether this benefit of a cultural preparation is being 
adequately realized in the present arrangement. Of the sixty se- 
mester hours of college training which the candidate for a medi- 
cal education must present, twenty-eight are specified in science 
and eighteen in non-science subjects, including English, the bal- 
ance being made up of electives among which additional units 
in science are strongly urged. No doubt the inclusion of these 
specific sciences in the years of college training may be amply 
justified on the score of medical necessity, yet it remains true 
that the two years of college training are more pre-professional 
than cultural in character; all the more so since the electives 
in science, where there is a choice, are the ones usually chosen, 
and the attitude of the pre-medical student toward the cultural 
subjects has a tendency to assume the professional attitude of 
tolerance if not of disdain, since to his mind they appear to 
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represent merely so many “fillers-in,” and it is no easy task, as 
those who have experience will attest, to so organize the pre- 
medical work that the full value of the cultural subjects may 
be reaped by the individual student. 

It is no doubt flattering to the friends of liberal education to 
witness this tardy recognition of the value of cultural subjects 
on the part of those who are interested in effective professional 
education. While this recognition is not yet as complete or as 
general as one might desire, nevertheless it would seem to rep- 
resent a step in the right direction, and to justify an optimistic 
hope for a saner educational future. 

We must not, however, close our eyes to the fact that it 
presents many problems for the college and is not without 
danger. The chief problem consists in so adjusting and adapt- 
ing our courses that they whose stay in the college is limited 
to the required years of pre-professional study, or who are 
being taught in associated professional and technical schools 
attached to the college, may receive the greatest amount of 
cultural training possible, and in particular may receive the ad- 
vantage of a training in our Catholic philosophy — the richest 
heritage we can transmit to those destined to be the leaders of 
society. 

The danger to be anticipated from the present trend towards 
pre-professional college training is a serious one. It is signifi- 
cant that the demand for cultural training as a preparation for 
the professions has originated with the leaders in professional 
education. The colleges as such have done little to influence it, 
but on the contrary have been largely influenced by it. In 
consequence there is strong ground for fear lest the tendency 
to liberalize the professions may result in professionalizing 
the college, causing it to lose much of its independence and 
identity as a cultural agency. That this may be seen more 
clearly let us review briefly the movement in medical education 
which has resulted in our present pre-medical courses, it being 
generally admitted that it was the success achieved in medical 
education which has exerted so profound an influence on the 
entire professional field, and that the methods employed by the 
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American Medical Association have served as a pattern to those 
who wish to emulate its success in raising the standard of 
professional education in their own field. 

This movement began by organizing the sentiment of the 
profession in a strong campaign for the standardization of medi-- 
cal schools upon the basis of certain qualifications. Among these 
standards was one demanding that the medical school admit 
only those who had completed a two-year course of pre-medical 
study in a college of arts and sciences which in its turn had to 
be approved. To be considered approved, the college had to 
receive a standard rating from a recognized regional stand- 
ardizing agency, and had to conform to the norms laid down by 
the agency. Who will question that this action of the American 
Medical Association has not exerted a pronounced influence 
in extending and accelerating the present movement to stand- 
ardize colleges? But while the American Medical Association 
contented itself with making recommendations without actually 
prescribing the curriculum to be followed in the medical school, 
it did not hesitate to determine in considerable detail the course 
which should be taken in the two years of college pre-medical 
training. Whether its determination of courses was a wise one 
or not is beyond the question. What is significant in the pro- 
ceeding is the fact as Dr. Capen remarks (Education Record, 
Jan., 1924) “that a professional body outside the college, and 
presumably unfamiliar with college purposes and problems, has 
usurped the function of the college in defining a course of study 
which the college should pursue.” 

That this fixation by a body outside the college of a detailed 
program of college study is a dangerous precedent, no one can 
well question. If the medical men have been so successful, what 
is there to prevent lawyers, dentists and other professional bodies 
interested in preliminary college education, though they have not 
yet attempted to do so, from determining in their turn the 
details of the college preparation to be given, backing up their in- 
sistence by a threat of not recognizing the work done unless it 
conforms with their requirements ? 

In accepting this dictation from professional bodies the college 
would have to reconcile itself to the loss of a large measure of 
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its independence, and becoming predominantly pre-professional, 
its function as an instrument of culture would be greatly im- 
peded. What is more, the professions themselves in thus pre- 
suming to dictate to the college the courses to be pursued, would 
inevitably overreach themselves and their original aim for a 
greater liberal training would be largely frustrated. 

Let me conclude with a quotation from Dr. Capen who has 
been so prominent a figure in the general standardization move- 


ment: 


“The prescription of the pre-medical curriculum was a mistake. 
The prescription by other professional bodies of the content ot 
pre-professional education may be expected unless the univer- 
sities take steps to prevent it. Such prescription particularly 
when it is reinforced by law, represents about the worst calamity 
that can happen to collegiate and secondary education at the 
present moment.” (Education Record, Jan. 1924). 


It seems to me that in the consideration of the present tendency 
of professional education, with its dangers and its problems, 
the college man can find an opportunity for fruitful discussion. 











THE TRAINING OF WRITERS 


REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S. J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The subject of the training of writers is one of great practical 
interest at this time to our Catholic educators. As we look about 
in our schools we find that many of our young people possess 
decided talent for writing but after school is over too many of 
them seem to have acquired little enthusiasm for actual author- 
ship. We have too few well-equipped Catholic writers who are 
willing as well as able to carry on the apostolate of print. This 
fact is brought home forcibly to any one who has had to do with 
the editing of a Catholic magazine. But in the field of general 
literature also the proportion of Catholic writers is not what it 
should be. We say a great deal and rightly about the power of 
the press and the immense influence of the printed word. It 
surely follows that we should do all we can to train our com- 
petent pupils for authorship. The power of the press will never 
be utilized for the Church unless we have a sufficient number of 
trained Catholic writers. 

I am aware that some persons are inclined to ask whether it is 
possible to train a writer. They rather believe that all writers, 
like the poets, are born and not made, that if a man has the 
writing spirit in him he will write, and if not, there is no use 
to try to train him. Of course it is quite true that some persons 
are so full of the urge to self-expression that they will become 
writers whether you train them or not. They do not fall under 
ordinary rules but I believe, too, — and this belief is the result of 
some observation, — that there is a given number of pupils who 
have a real talent for writing but who will never utilize their 
talent unless they receive special encouragement and training. 
These are the ones we should take hold of and try to develop. 
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Besides, the training for writing is. beneficial to all students 
whether they ever become authors or not. It involves certain 
discipline which can hardly be so effectively had in any other 
way. This will appear, I think, if we briefly review some of the 
elements of training for writing. I may here remark that what 
I am now to say very briefly will be found in much greater detail 
and with practical suggestions in the pages of a book now in 
the course of publication to which I have given the title, The 
Training of Writers, and which is intended to encourage our 
teachers:and advanced pupils in this highly important branch of 
literary education. 

One of the most important elements in the training of writers 
is the development of what I call the “will to write.” This 
definite determination to write for publication does not always 
go with the possession of talent for self-expression. There are 
indeed some persons who seem born with the will to become 
authors; but others with real talent must be encouraged and 
directed before they will aspire to write for publication. I have 
asked some well-known authors how they received their first in- 
centive to write. The replies were very interesting. One suc- 
cessful journalist declared that when he was a boy at a Catholic 
school one of his fellow students interested him in writing char- 
ades in verse. He had never composed any verse before but 
became interested and showed some of his efforts to his pro- 
fessor. The professor roared with laughter and ridiculed those 
halting stanzas. The student was so discouraged that he dropped 
his aspirations as a writer. Sometime later, however, he went to 
another Catholic college and his new professor encouraged him 
to keep on trying to write. “I owe my career as an author,” 
he said, “to that second professor who encouraged me. But for 
him I might never have dreamed of trying to get anything into 
print.” The second professor gave him, in other words, the 
“will to write.” 

Early encouragement has much to do with authorship. If the 
teacher in the schoolroom is himself interested in writing for 
publication and shows that interest to his pupils, he will be able 
to communicate to them an esteem and appreciation for author- 
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ship. I believe, too, that it is very important to follow natural 
ways of cultivating the power to write. The two essential req- 
uisites which can supply for all other means and which none 
others can replace are a great deal of worth while and interested 
reading, the memorizing of good models, and a great deal of 
direct practice in writing for publication. The reading must of 
course be of such a kind as will store the mind with the materials 
of authorship and the practice must be directed toward some 
audience, at least an imaginary one, and not be a mere scholastic 
exercise. 

We must manage to get our students to do more good reading. 
Nor is it always the books which they read in school that help 
most to develop their powers. In looking up the careers of suc- 
cessful authors you will almost always find that they had a strong 
taste for reading. Sometimes indeed they neglected their scho- 
lastic duties to read voraciously. What they thus read fixed 
itself in their memory. They were feeding their minds on the 
materials of authorship. The secret of inducing pupiis to read is 
first of all to make sure that they have an abundant supply of the 
right sort of books. This is a great want in many Catholic 
homes. How many even of our well to do families have a 
worthy library? One of the best works the teacher can do is to 
encourage our families to supply good books to their children. 
“Buy a book a month,” or “buy a book a week,” would be an ex- 
cellent motto for Catholic homes. In fact I think it a very good 
suggestion to make to teachers that they encourage pupils to buy 
books of their own. The college student who has spent his or 
her own money in the purchase of a book has made a distinct 
step forward in maturity. To begin to gather one’s personai 
library of good books is an effective preparation for life as well 
as for future authorship. 

The books which the pupil owns are constant companions, 
familiar friends. Books borrowed from a library are transient 
visitors. At present not one in a thousand of our Catholic grad- 
uates seems ever to buy a Catholic book. It is the priests and 
Sisters who support Catholic literature. Were we to train our 
children while at school to begin a library of their own we would 
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greatly increase the culture and the Catholicity of the homes of 
the future over which they will one day preside. 

We should realize too in this connection the utility of actual 
contributions to Catholic newspapers and magazines in, develop- 
ing our potential authors. Even the opportunity of publication 
in a college magazine is a stimulus to authorship. We were once 
given charge of a sophomore class, the pupils of which had not 
developed to any notable degree the will to write. We proposed 
to them to see how many articles we could have published in the 
college magazine from the members of this one class. This 
prospect of publication was ‘a great incentive even to the least 
likely of the class. The poor editor of the college magazine was 
deluged with contributions. Some forty articles in all were ac- 
tually accepted but twenty times that number were hopefully sub- 
mitted by the pupils from the exercises in prose and verse which 
they had done in class and out of it. It was quite amusing to 
see some of the boys who had never before been noticed as 
writers, when their first contribution was published in the col- 
lege magazine. They took heart of grace for all the rest of the 
year and even though no further contribution ever appeared they 
still lived in hope and worked accordingly. 

Another manner of cultivating the will to write is to put be- 
fore the pupils the great opportunity for doing good which writ- 
ing will bring them. There was perhaps never a time in the his- 
tory of the world when one could do more good through the 
medium of print than at present. The author needs the stimulus 
of this realization to carry him through the many weary hours 
which writing for publication entails. Authorship is an arduous 
occupation. It demands a careful and exact exercise of the 
faculties. We must therefore store in the minds of the pupils 
some compensative motive, some realization of the rewards of 
authorship, to carry them through the glooms and over the rough 
places. We should not overlook either the fine discipline of the 
faculties which comes from writing for publication. Once get a 
child to realize that he is writing for an imaginary audience and 
he will try more and more to make his thoughts appeal to others, 
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to put them into attractive form, to bring them under severe 
scrutiny. 

There are many other things to be said on this important sub- 
ject but time will not serve to. formulate them now. Rather I 
shall refer you to the forthcoming chapters which I mentioned be- 
fore on this same theme. We have arrived at a period when our 
Catholic people, because of their growing education and in- 
fluence, will have a right to expect of our Catholic schools the 
development of men and women who are thoroughly competent 
for authorship. It is the Catholic educators who form our youth 
at the most impressionable period of their career. If through 
our instruction and encouragement we give them the will to 
write, if we teach them to write seriously and earnestly, if we 
train them to love books and possess books of their own, and to 
exercise themselves in writing, we shall only be doing what the 
times require. If in addition to this we make them ready for 
actual publication by having them publish what they write, in the 
college magazine, in weekly papers, we shall be doing a great 
service to the Church and at the same time giving an effective 
and special training to the imagination, the heart and the intelli- 
gence of our Catholic pupils. 

















THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


VERY REVEREND THOMAS E. CULLEN, D. D., RECTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The assignment to me of a paper on the teaching of religion in 
high school and college was the result of a discussion of the sub- 
ject at the December meeting of the Convention Committee on 
Program in Chicago. We were well aware that many large 
books have been written on the subject, and more and larger 
books might well be written. However, the opinion was very 
generally held that notwithstanding the magnitude of the liter- 
ature on the subject and the unquestioned zeal of the teachers, 
we were failing to obtain the results that our labors would hope- 
fully realize. 

The notable contribution of Rev. Dr. Yorke, at the Buffalo 
and Milwaukee Conventions; Rev. Dr. Dunney’s excellent paper 
at Cleveland last year; with Rev. Dr. Breuhl’s suggestive article 
in the March number of the Catholic School Journal, cover the 
ground so well that it seems impertinent to enter the field until 
one or all of the proposed plans for the profitable teaching of 
religion had been tried. My only reason in presenting this paper 
is to carry out the request of our Chairman and to quicken if 
possible the interest of the members in a plan through which our 
labors as religious teachers may be made more effective. 

Many thoughtful teachers and pastors in the Middle West are 
apprehensive that our methods of teaching religion are twenty 
years behind the times. For over one hundred years we have 
now been engaged in conducting secondary schools and colleges 
and we are yet face to face daily with an adverse public opinion 
that takes form in the “Ku Klux” and similar organizations 
whose ignorance of Catholic faith and practice is abysmal. I 
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consider that it cannot be successfully denied that, generally 
speaking, outside of the true fold the Catholic religion in Amer- 
ica is to-day an unpopular ethic. How long will our young peo- 
ple remain loyal to a religion that is nationally unpopular? How 
long will they continue to profess allegiance to a religious body 
against which there is launched continuously a persistent and 
aggressive propaganda? May we reasonably claim that our 
schools have succeeded when we are face to face with such an 
adversely bitter antagonism? The Knights of Columbus may 
be selected as a fairly representative cross-section of American 
Catholic business and professional life. Its membership is pre- 
sumed to be made up of men who are typical of Catholic thought 
and enterprise. I believe that it cannot be successfully gainsaid 
that the exhibition which they give of a lack of knowledge of 
Catholic principles is at least discouraging. Can we claim to be 
teaching religion successfully from our pulpits and our class- 
rooms when we find so large a fraction of our Catholic man- 
hood possesses no fuller knowledge of the faith than is ordinarily 
required for the reception of the sacrament of Confirmation? 

The statistics of our penal institutions and homes for delin- 
quents reveal a situation that from a Catholic point of view is 
truly alarming. We are represented in these places by a number 
far in excess of our numerical proportion to the total population 
of the States and nation. This fact is used very effectively 
against us by those who are inimical to the interests of the true 
faith. I know that reasons may be advanced based on environ- 
ment and poverty but in the last analysis it reveals that we are 
failing, in part, at least, in instructing our youth in the truths 
of Catholic faith and practice. 

Our fellow countrymen will judge the Church in America 
largely on the basis of observance of the natural virtues. Truth, 
honesty, cleanness of life, courage, and manly and womanly 
honor, are the tests by which our citizenship will be generally 
tried. The conscientious regard for honor and fulfillment of the 
spoken or written pledge are indispensable if we are to be recog- 
nized as civically virtuous before the bar of public opinion. Not- 
withstanding our possession of essential truth, faith, and morals, 
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and with a population of approximately eighteen millions in 
America, our practical influence on State and national public 
opinion is practically negligible. 

In the autumn of 1920 a campaign was started in the arch- 
diocese of St. Paul to educate Catholic people to an apprecia- 
tion of the needs of secondary and higher education. It took 
the form of a solicitation for funds, under the title of ““The Arch- 
bishop Ireland Educational Fund.” To strengthen the educa- 
tional institutions of the diocese an endowment was asked for 
to enable our secondary and high schools to compete successfully 
with those under State and sectarian management. Approxi- 
mately four and one-half million dollars were subscribed in that 
campaign. Cnly about sixty per cent of the promises have been 
paid. Among those who pledged and failed to keep their pledges 
were men and women graduates of our secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning. The economical conditions in 
the Northwest during the past four years may not account for 
this very serious failure to keep the solemn pledges. This inci- 
dent alone, I think, reveals to us a weakness of moral fibre, and 
argues a certain failing in our method of teaching vital religion to 
our people. The product of our classes in religion seem to lack 
spontaneity, and to exhibit a religious formalism that is too 
prone to compromise, in the observance of the natural virtues, 
when self-interest urges a contrary course. 

It is peculiarly fitting at this time for those of us who are 
especially interested in the teaching of religion in high school 
and college to consider the real value of our work. If there were 
no other reason for vacation this one alone would suffice: vaca- 
tion-time admits of retrospect, and purposeful retrospection is 
always justifiable. Many of us have recently graduated young 
people—boys and girls, men and women. We have been im- 
pressed by the seriousness with which our students went through 
their commencement exercises. We felt the pressure of respon- 
sibility as we stood sponsor to their declamations and their 
promises. The realization that these new citizens of the world, 
and as they will later be we hope of heaven, must face life, as- 
sume duties, fight temptations, bear success and sorrows, no 
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longer under our protection but with no one to correct their 
errors, excuse their faults, or encourage their efforts, has dis- 
turbed us not a little. It is at a time like this that we ask our- 
selves if we have prepared them for right living. We wonder 
how many principles we have really instilled in their minds and 
hearts. We are conscious now of the limitations of our ability 
to be of lasting benefits to them. We recognize more than ever 
. their needs and ours. If there is one need greater than another, 
and I believe there is, it is the need of examining ourselves on 
the manner in which we have borne the special trust God has 
given us as religious teachers. I refer to the way we have taught 
religion in our schools and colleges. For this teaching we are 
responsible to God, first of all, because His Church grants us the 
privilege of teaching, and second, to those parents whose keener 
insight and saner motives have entrusted their children to our 
care. These parents expect much of us; we have no right to 
disappoint them. 

There is not a doubt in our minds, I suppose, that we need to 
teach religion; there is not much doubt even in the mind of the 
nation that we have a right to teach religion; but not all the 
young persons who attend our classes in religion are convinced 
that they need religious teaching, and certainly of those who do 
not enter our schools and colleges the majority regard such teach- 
ing as dispensable if not undesirable. I believe that we shall 
never teach religion aright until we first recognize the individual 
religious needs of our pupils and then sensitize the pupils them- 
selves so that they will know their own needs. There are three 
types of young persons who especially need religious instruction. 
The first are those in whom religious thought and feeling and 
activity have already begun to develop. These are they who come 
from homes permeated with reverence for God and His holy 
Church, from schools where religion is as the air they breathe, 
free and plentiful in its giving. These boys and girls, young men 
and young women, have not, however, satisfied their need of re- 
ligious teaching; they have only increased their capacity of 
profiting by such teaching. One of the most fallacious argu- 
ments against Catholic schools is that which claims Confirmation 
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day as the closing day for religious instruction. One does not 
cease to grow physically on that day, or mentally; why should 
we expect to stop growing spiritually? There is little wonder 
that the adult who has been educated in science, in art, and in 
literature but has neglected any religious development, comes to 
a point where he considers the religion he learned as a child old- 
fashioned, outgrown or queer and either gives it up or practices 
it without fervor. Every young person needs to grow in religion 
as well as in other fields of knowledge, for growth is a law of his 
nature, and it is our duty to see that he does grow, as Christ grew 
in wisdom, in age, and in grace before God and man. 

The second type of young persons who need religious instruc- 
tion includes those who are likely to come in contact with per- 
verted ideas—atheistic, non-Catholic, or heretical. Happy those 
of to-day who have established themselves so firmly in the doc- 





trines of the Church that they are ready with their answers 
to meet the questions and antagonisms of doubting companions. 
At the present time men make a religion of almost any new idea 
that comes to them. The newness of such ideas is attractive only 
to those who do not recognize their age-old existence—not apart 
from Catholic teaching but actually in it. Separated from the 
whole body of truth these part-truths gain foreign accretions 
until they distort the perspective of those who follow them too 
closely. It is for us, then, as Catholic teachers, to concentrate the 
minds of our students on the eternal truths of religion and teach 
them to distinguish modern shibboleths from reality. 

The third type need training as well as education in religion. 
Not a few young persons come to us with bad habits as well as 
wrong ideas. Take the instance of the young woman who came 
to college against her own will. She had become very fond of 
a young man who was a Mason. At the time of her mother’s 
death the Masons had come to the home, covered the mother’s 
casket with flowers, and carried it to the grave. The few Cath- 
olics in the town had shown no such kindness. The young girl 
immediately concluded that it was finer to be a Mason than a 
Catholic. She made no allowance for the difference in social 
standing, in economic condition, or in policy; yet she was not ir- 
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religious. She was merely erroneously religious. She traced 
and observed effects to the wrong cause and thus confused the 
issue. Such a person needs special training in right thinking. 
Other young persons have learned from Protestants to practice 
religion only when they feel like it—with disastrous conse- 
quences. Unless they come to be governed by principle rather 
than feeling they are almost sure to lose their faith, We must 
teach them that feeling comes as the reward of right practice and 
not as a stimulus for practice. 

These needs are very serious. Without religious instruction 
a young person of the first type will become indifferent or even 
ashamed of Catholicity ; with it he will continue to grow in con- 
sciousness of God and in ardor in His service. Without our 
teaching young persons of the second type will come to distrust 
the authority of the Church; with it they will be filled with con- 
fidence and prove themselves worthy soldiers of Christ. 
Students of the third type, without religious instruction will fol- 
low the bent of their bad habits until they are lost to the Church; 
corrected in time they will “be made whole” and glorify God all 
their lives. You and I can be the determining factors in the lives 
of these young people. But we must look deeply into their souls 
to discover their peculiar needs and then meet those needs with 
our teaching. 

What have we with which to meet them? We have the Bible 
with its inexhaustible resources for character study. Analysis 
of the lives of the patriarchs and prophets yields knowledge of 
every kind of action and its consequences. The psychology of 
conduct does not change. If we would have the same rewards 
we must live as they lived; if we would escape their punishments 
we must avoid their faults and their sins. In the one authentic 
record of the lives of God’s chosen people we can discover to 
ourselves and our students what ought to be our relationship 
with God. We have the Mass—its principal parts, its attendant 
ceremonies, its history, and its privilege. We have the life of 
Christ beautifully written in the Gospel narrative, commented 
upon by the greatest minds iri the world, and appreciatively pre- 
sented in several recent biographies. We have books of devo- 
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tion. To mention only two, we have Thomas A. Kempis’ Jmita- 
tion of Christ and St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica: 
the one drawing hearts by emphasis on the humanity of Christ, 
the other by revelation of the sublimity of God. 

But we need other books, books written less for teachers and 
preachers than for the young people themselves. We need to 
enrich our Catholic literature with novels more appealing as 
well as more wholesome than to-day’s best-sellers, with essays 
attractive as they are sound in their message, with poems preg- 
nant with religious beauty—like those found by a Protestant pro- 
fessor recently in a publication edited at the College of St. Cath- 
erine—poems, as he said, “distinguished by two elements, by the 
appreciation of the beauty of nature and by the love of God.” 
We need more text-books written for almost every subject in 
high school and college. With our words we can reach a single 
class; with our books we can reach hundreds and thousands. 
Let us look about us and discover talent, consecrate it, and direct 
it into contributions to a worthy Catholic literature. 

Our religious instruction, I have reason to believe, is not at 
present so profitable as it might be. We do not define our aims; 
our courses overlap and our work leads to no single, luminous 
goal. Although we spend exactly as much time on religious in- 
struction as we do in other high school or college subjects we 
give less credit for our work. We teach religion more because 
we are obliged to or we feel we ought to than because religion an- 
swers the greatest need of the human heart and mind. We aim, 
it is true, to teach students to like religion, but we do not give 
them an intellectual challenge comparable with that we give in 
other courses. We entertain them too much; we do not hold 
them accountable for the facts that will warrant their own gen- 
eralizations later. Instead of boring them with our own inter- 
pretations, we should hold our judgment in reserve until it is 
needed either for their assurance or their correction. A lesson 
in religion ought to demand just as much reasoning as mathe- 
matics, as much imagination as literature, as much judgment as 
history, and as much careful analysis as science, if not infinitely 
more than all these. At the present time our own preparation is 
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too much the same. Having about the same knowledge we feel 
it incumbent upon us to teach all that we know rather than to 
teach better than anyone else some particular part. The result 
is that our students sign up for courses in religion year after 
year with little hope of getting anything new except the light of 
a new teacher, and therefore with little interest. 

In the grades religious instruction has been outlined with a 
specific aim for each day; the fifth grade begins where the fourth 
grade left off; and the final lesson in the eighth grade presup- 
poses definite knowledge of all that has gone before. What are 
the prerequisites for our high school courses, our college courses? 
Let us learn from the grade teachers how to increase the effi- 
ciency of our religious instruction. Let us organize our courses 
and devise a complete schedule for high school and college, artic- 
ulating it carefully with the program now succeeding so well in 
our parish schools. I challenge the best among you to cooperate 
in the preparation of this plan.’ This summer think about the 
possibilities ; try out your own schemes next year and when we 
meet again in convention let us have ready many splendid sug- 
gestions which we can fuse into a complete unit. 

At present I know of two schools taking definite steps toward 
the organization of courses in religion; namely, the College of 
St. Catherine and the College of St. Thomas. The College of 
St. Catherine has made a trial of a tentative program. Aims are 
stated for each year; work is planned so that the courses do not 
over-lap but succeed each other in psychological progression. 
The goal defined is that of a religious attitude, parallel in signifi- 
cance with the scientific attitude approached in other courses. A 
copy of the abbreviated outline adapted from the high school and 
college bulletins, respectively, is appended to this article. 


Whatever else the teachers of the various courses present they 
must make sure their appropriate contributions. Aside from 
this particular training afforded in each year of high school and 
college great care is taken to meet the needs of those students 
who have not been at the college throughout their course. Every 
year new students come in. The preparation of an entering class 
in college, for instance, is as varied as the class is numerous. 
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Girls coming from small towns, from country districts, from 
public schools, and from our academies, appear side by side. The 
problem of their instruction is one of the greatest the college has 
to face. A twofold solution to this problem has been found. . At 
the end of the first six weeks of college a test is given on the 
small catechism. Those who fail in the test are put into a drill 
class from which they are excused only as they successfully pass 
the tests given at regular intervals. Later in the quarter another 
test on Father Sullivan’s book, The Visible Church, selects a 
second drill class. Thus a definite attempt is made to insure 
knowledge of the fundamentals of religion. These special drill 
classes prove particularly helpful. Then, to meet a more gen- 
eral need by way of providing emphasis on the great truths of 
the faith, a very rich lecture course is arranged for the entire 
student body. In this course the sacraments and the moral law 
are again explained. At stated times questions are gathered 
from the students themselves and answered by the lecturer. In 
this way it is believed that every possible effort is made to make 
the faith of the students secure through adequate instruction. 
Attendance at daily Mass, at morning and evening prayers, 
frequent reception of the sacraments, fidelity to the saying of 
the office by all sodality members, the making of a triduum each 
month including the First Friday and the following Saturday 
and Sunday, the annual retreat —all these afford opportunities 
of practicing religion. The offering said before each class in 
high school and college, deliberate direction of thought to God 
trom time to time, and the assiduous seeking of the religious 
significance of every lesson — these and many other practices are 
calculated to contribute to the religious atmosphere of the school. 
Standard tests are being prepared for every course ‘n college, 
each presupposing ability to pass preceding tests. The final ex- 
amination prepared for the college seniors touches every point 
prescribed in the outline. These tests together with the consid- 
erate observation of teachers and fellow-students, aim at sus- 
taining a certain tone, a religious morale, conducive to the en- 
gendering of the religious attitude so dearly coveted. Copies of 
these tests or of the plans for courses may be obtained at the 
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college. Your cooperation in improving the present plans is 
most cordially invited. 

It is one thing, of course, to know the material for our courses 
in religion; it is another thing to live it— but not so much 
“another thing,” as some may think. If we believe and love 
what we know, we shall find it easier to live it. We have good 
will; we desire to do our best. Let us, then, become specialists 
in what we teach, authorities on particular phases; as we narrow 
our field, let us deepen it until we discover the treasure of truth 
hidden in it. Let us refer to religion in every subject — science, 
art, literature and all; let us spiritualize our motives; let us be 
the shining examples we are meant to be. Let us be just, pa- 
tient, fair-minded and noble in all our dealings with one another 
and with our students; let us be true to God! Let us spread the 
honey of wisdom over the bread of our words and our actions, 
or rather leaven this bread with the sweetness of truth. We have 
in our keeping the religion of America, the religion of the 
world. Let us prove ourselves worthy of our trust. 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. KUNNECKE, S. M., B. A., M. A., VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, DAYTON, OHIO 


It is not many years ago that the vast majority of our boys 
and girls finished their education with the eighth grade and many 
of them ceased going to the grades as soon as they had made 
their first holy Communion, at about the age of twelve years. 
Some will remember that the more ambitious among our parish 
schools then strove to put the finishing touches upon the school- 
ing of our boys and girls by giving a little smattering of book- 
keeping, typewriting and even stenography. The desire to fit 
the pupils who were to receive no further secular instruction a 
little better for their active, wage-earning life, starting as early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth year, produced our one or two-year 
commercial course. The high school, as now understood, was 
not known. 

With the advance in the standard of living, produced by the 
higher wages given the American laborer as compared with his 
European brothers, came the movement for increased facilities 
for educating the children of the laboring class. Whether this 
was brought about by our unions among the laborers or by the 
capitalist’s calculating desire for more intelligent and therefore 
better producing labor, or by the superabundance of wealth of 
our country waiting for hands to grasp it, matters not for the 
purpose of this paper. The fact is that State after State raised 
the minimum time limit for education from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth and in some States to the eighteenth year of age. Unless 
we are mistaken the passage of such laws is largely responsible 
for the sudden coming into being and the almost uncontrolled 
rapid growth of the modern high school. We have advisedly 
used the term modern high school, for the principle that moti- 
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vated the former high school, or academic or intermediate 
course, as it was known, was simple preparation for the col- 
legiate curriculum, whereas the guiding principle of the modern 
high school is, or should at least receive a strong directing in- 
fluence from, the principle that guided the founders of our parish 
school years ago, namely, to put the finishing touches upon lives 
that are to start their real activity. If this be the real concep- 
tion of the modern high school, and it would seem to be the cor- 
rect one to judge from the large number of its graduates who 
go no further in their intellectual ambitions, then the curriculum 
of the high school should be worked independently of college 
departments, and only the college preparatory, successor to the 
academic or intermediate school of former days, should have its 
curriculum shaped with a view to continuation in the college. 
Years ago the same problem confronted our grade schools. 
Until the advent of the modern high school they were unham- 
pered in working out their own program. But once the high 
school became by law a necessary and universally imposed part 
of our educational system, the grade school curriculum was not 
free but had to be treated as a part of a twelve-year system of 
education. The question of articulation was unavoidable. How- 
ever, it was observed that articulation of the two did not neces- 
sitate any radical changes in the elementary department. It is 
very likely that were the college to become an enforced part of 
our educational system it would not be necessary either to make 
any radical changes in the high school program, once that pro- 
gram had by closely watched experiment been made a progres- 
sive outgrowth and logical continuation of the grade school. 
This assumption taken, it would seem essential for a correct 
handling of our subject to determine what such outgrowth would 
imply. For when there is question of articulation it is essential 
to know what precisely is to be articulated. We have adopted 
the principle that the high school should fit its pupils for real life, 
as the vast majority of them enter upon that real life immediately 
after their graduation. Here is the crux of the situation. What 
subjects should be put into the high school curriculum to enable 
the high school to attain its end? In answering this question we 
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must guard against being guided by mere commercialism, for 
life has more possibilities in it than mere money-making, and 
the high school program should make its products capable of 
more varied and higher experience-activities than mere ensnaring 
of the world’s material wealth. For attainment of the higher 
experience-activities of the race intellectual progress must be 
directed by higher ideals than mere money. Culture, broadly 
understood, makes a man capable of more and nobler pleasures 
than mere gold-intending knowledge can procure for him. 
Therefore, into the “finishing off” of a young man or young 
woman of our high school, curriculum subjects may be injected 
whose immediate money value will not appear upon the surface. 
Moreover, a man’s true pleasure lies in activity, and this resides 
not only in the intellect but in the will as well, and the calibre of 
this latter faculty will grade lives in success or in failure. Now, 
the formation of this faculty is accomplished not only in the 
ex-professo course of Christian doctrine or ethics, but much 
more in the patient, persistent pursuit of the other subjects of a 
program. So that we would seem justified in maintaining in a 
curriculum a subject whose difficulty of acquisition may make 
its intellectual value debatable, but whose worth as trainer of 
the will may make it well worth our while to favor it. Will dis- 
cipline deserves as much consideration as does intellectual dis- 
cipline. 

There is a strong tendency, whose filtration even down into 
the grades has made itself felt all through our educational sys- 
tem and forced college professors to lower their standards, of 
making things easy for the student, by doing them for him, or 
if this is impossible, by discarding them. Such procedure lessens 
the ability for intellectual endeavor, decreases the student’s tenac- 
ity of purpose and starts him out in life with a false outlook 
upon a world which is not inclined to make things easy for its 
votaries. Furthermore, in drawing up a high school program 
educators must not fall prey to that other requirement of com- 
mercialism which is eating its way into our educational system, 
namely, that supply must meet demand. This would turn the 
tables and make the pupils who will naturally work along the 
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lines of least resistance and who have not sufficient knowledge 
to fit them for the self-assumed task, the framers of the curric- 
ulum. We educators should be leaders and not followers. 

These principles prefaced, we will proceed to formulate an 
answer to the question previously asked, namely, what subjects 
are necessary in a high school curriculum to fit the pupil for 
active life? And in answering this question we will still be 
within the bounds of the subject fixed for this paper, as we hope 
the sequel will demonstrate. For we are working upon the jus- 
tifiable assumption that once we have determined upon the sub- 
jects that should receive recognition in every high school curric- 
ulum, the problem of articulation of high school and college 
will solve itself. 

It goes without saying that in our Catholic high school the 
study of religion should figure preeminently and the treatment 
of this subject at a number of conventions has cleared up the 
situation as far as articulation in this matter is concerned. Next 
should naturally be English, the mother tongue of the pupils, 
strongly emphasized from the point of view of the “finishing 
off” of pupils for life. No matter what course may be adopted 
it is a prime consideration. Irrespective of its cultural yalue as 
enabling the students to procure for themselves the elevating 
pleasures of worthy reading, it is an absolute necessity as an in- 
strument whereby he may be able to sell his wares of knowledge 
in other lines. This consideration has induced most engineering 
colleges to give English a more prominent place on all engineer- 
ing schedules. The colleges were guided in taking such action 
by the reports of their graduates who complained that their 
deficiency in the knowledge of English hampered them in the 
advancement that would ordinarily have been theirs in conse- 
quence of their specialization. There would scarcely be any 
danger of giving too much time to this subject in the high school 
department. The danger here is the same as in our technical 
colleges, namely, curtailment of time from English to gain time 
for short-sightedly so-called more commercial or technical sub- 
jects. A high school curriculum that would permit less than 
three credits in English for graduation is harming the reputa- 
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tion of its school and doing an injustice to its pupils which they 
will resent later on. English is the foundation of all the secular 
subjects on the high school schedule. 

Next in importance, in our estimation, in consequence of our 
adoption of the idea that the high school is the “finishing off” 
process of its graduates, should undoubtedly come a broader and 
more exact knowledge of the history of our country than the 
grade course can give, calculated to awaken the interest of the 
future citizenry of America, and to arouse its ambitions to a 
worthy continuation and a possible betterment of our splendid 
past. This course should not lose itself in dates and in isolated 
facts of history but should concern itself more with political 
movements and their causes and effects, and the population 
variations that might possibly have resulted from these move- 
ments or may have brought them about. A rapid review of 
epoch-making legislation, such as figures in the Amendments to 
the Constitution and which represented or caused the progress 
of our nation, surely deserves a prominent place in such a course. 
The courageous leaders who could face ignorant, prejudiced un- 
popularity in their determination to tell themselves and _ their 
fellow ¢ountrymen the truth, and who boldly, fearlessly, went 
ahead with programs dictated to them by clearly thinking heads 
and approved by well established ethics in face of stubborn op- 
position, are to be brought to the attention of the students and 
held up to them as their future models in carrying out the duties 
of citizenship. All this will produce in the student a lively in- 
terest in his social duties, foremost among which stands his 
obligations to his government, elected by him, and induce him 
to use his ballot right with the sense of responsibility it correctly 
merits. He will later on seriously .study the policies proposed to 
him as a voter and go to the polls as a man carving out his own 
personal success or failure, with a deep sense of duty for whose 
proper fulfilment he will be held responsible by the posterity of 
his race and by the God who blessed him with birth in the cradle 
of a nation that has until now lived up to its self-won privilege, 
world leadership, not by power, not by wealth, but by force of 
sound thinking and of bold realization of its ideals. By reason of 
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its subject-matter demanding maturer intelligence this course 
should be left to the last year of the pupil’s “finishing off,’ and 
its teaching, anyone who really understands the subject will 
readily concede, should be committed to the best prepared. pro- 
fessor on the high school staff, one well grounded in history, fact 
and constitutional, in political economy, in ethics. The high 
school curriculum that would neglect American history (and 
civics) would not be fitting its graduates for active life. 

The next branch to answer our question proposed above, what 
should the high school teach to fit its graduates for real life, 
would seem to be mathematics, comprising algebra and plane 
geometry. The former is well suited to train the pupil to ab- 
stract thinking, taking his mind away from the necessary con- 
creteness of the grades. He ceases to think in yards, pounds, 
dollars and the like and becomes even more general than numbers, 
speaking of indefinites that can relate to anything. He begins 
to learn some of the reasons for the operations he acquired with 
such difficulty in arithmetic. One and one-half credit in this 
excellent discipline for the mind should be required of every 
pupil. Though partly inherent in the subject the difficulties 
encountered by many pupils in this branch are a result of prej- 
udice frequently imbibed from inadept handling of the subject 
in the beginning by a teacher who failed to enlist the enthusiasm 
of his pupils. Plane geometry opens up a field the pupil has 
already caught a glimpse of in arithmetic, treating figures, the 
formulae of some of which he was obliged mechanically to 
memorize in the grades, which he meets with in ordinary life. 
Independently of its value as mental discipline the subject can 
be made very practical for the pupil. Judging from most rec- 
ommended schedules of high school at present there will be very 
little opposition to our requiring one credit in this branch. 

Continuing our plan of developing the pupil along the lines 
of the elementary grades to make the high school curriculum a 
natural outgrowth of its predecessor, we would suggest as the next 
subjects, physics, chemistry, or biology. The method of 
these sciences would not be entirely new to the pupil, as in the 
grades he received “object lessons” in which it is applied. 
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These sciences develop the powers of observation, an excellent 
aid for the boy or girl entering from high school into active 
life. Though personally favoring either physics or chemistry 
as introducing the pupil to a new line of thought and fact and 
as less delicate of handling, we respect opinions to the contrary 
asserting that because of the greater interest they generally 
awaken and because more directly utilitarian, botany and zoology 
should receive the preference. Be this as it may, one of the three 
sciences mentioned above should be demanded of every graduate 
of our high school. 

And we now come to the more disputed part of the high 
schoo! curriculum. Shall language be demanded, what languages, 
and how many credits should be required? The language of 
a people is the best index of its life, a product of its growth 
and even contains evidences of its decline. It stands for that 
people’s culture and is the vehicle of its business transactions. 
The spirituality, the intellectuality, the material advance of a 
people are all pictured in the language it speaks. Know the 
language thoroughly and you know the people. We may be 
bold enough to claim that knowledge of the history of a people 
is incomplete without a knowledge of its language. Therefore 
the best contact with the peoples of ancient times can be had 
by studying their language. The knowledge of some classical 
language would unfold a new world of ideas to the pupil, give 
him confidence in the betterment of the race and permit him to 
see his own nation in correct perspective in its proper place in 
social evolution. He would better understand how master nation 
after master nation starts with the progress its predecessor 
has made. He will study the models which have done service 
since their creation for the artists which each nation has pro- 
duced. He will become broader in his thought and sympathy 
and lose some of the cocksureness and conceit which little knowl- 
is apt to produce. 

The difficulties which the study of these languages usually 
encounters are due to a lack of patient drilling for the acquisi- 
tion of the elements. The raising of the requirements for the 
teaching profession has perhaps been accompanied by the danger 
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that the professors are tempted precipitately to rush the begin- 
ner and he chokes upon the chunks that are fed him or suffers 
indigestion from unmasticated knowledge. In the study of 
language things must not be gulped down but -given in doses 
suited to the beginner’s capacity. The taste must be trained. 
This result obtained in the first year, the student will easily 
make normal progress the following years. What has been 
said of the classical tongues applies equally well to the study 
of foreign languages of the day, with this distinction in favor 
of the ancient, that no individual modern language has the in- 
fluence on the world which the ancient tongues exercised, and 
none has helped shape our own language by far as much. The 
historic and cultural value of the ancient tongues surpasses that 
of the modern. Moreover, the study of another language besides 
his mother-tongue is the best way to make the high school pupil 
review with his maturer mentality the a, b, c, of the language 
he acquired in the grades, without the distasteful seeming 
drudgery of again covering ground that has lost all interest for 
him. Any experienced professor in high school or college will 
bear us out in this, that our modern boys and girls really begin 
to understand their English grammar when studying the ele- 
mental grammar of another language. So that the study of a 
language other than their mother-tongue is a distinct aid in the 
study of English. 

These advantages together with their excellence as a trainer 
of the memory should merit for ‘the classical and modern 
languages a place upon the high school curriculum. Whether 
we choose the four-year Latin or Greek, or two-year Latin or 
Greek and two-year modern, or three-year modern proportions, 
would not matter for the purpose of our article. 

To sum up, we esteem as essential in the “finishing off” process 
of our high school graduates: 


credits in religion, not reckoned in the total 

credits in English ) for citizenship 

in American history and civics § 

in mathematics, for training of judgment 

in science, for training of powers of observation 

or 4 in language for training of memory and for culture 
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Every graduate should be able to acquire these credits. There 
is no more reason for decreasing these requirements in favor 
of the lesser endowed students than there was for decreasing 
those of the eight elementary grades in former days when, too, 
there were those who could not reach the goal. Those who can- 
not make the grade drop by the wayside when they have reached 
the legal age. 

With these ten or eleven credits as foundation, the pupil whose 
preferences are for the classics has five credits of the sixteen 
adopted by the C. E. A., to devote to history and to completion 
of Latin and Greek or a modern tongue; the pupil who favors 
the sciences can take up solid geometry, algebra beyond quadrat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, biology, history; and the pupil whose 
inclinations are towards the commercial course will find room, 
with his better preparation, for business law, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, commercial arithmetic and geography, 
understanding that these branches will be treated as the other 
branches are supposed to be treated, with home work and not 
only class-work; and even the pupil desiring manual training, 
as in our technical high school, has room for mechanical drawing, 
industrial training, shopwork, taking for granted that laboratory 
work receives at most % credit. 

With the curriculum of high school as thus far described, 
accepted, the problem of articulation of high school and college 
is easily solved. Those who might be opposed to the proposed 
plan should remember, first, that the subjects included were 
chosen upon weir own merits for their educative value in put- 
ting the finishing touches upon the school life of the pupils, and, 
second, that elementary grade, academic and college system existed 
long before the modern high school became a reality and that 
the program of that system had stood the test of many years. 
Moreover, the college has made concessions, considerable even, 
to the modern high school though still striving hard to main- 
tain its own standards of requirements for graduation. A 
high school curriculum that is made lighter or less varied than 
the one suggested, tends to unbalance the pupil and make him a 
one-sided product, less capable of adaptation to changing cir- 
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cumstances as life will surely present them; he would not be a 
specialist, as this is impossible for the high school age, and would 
not have broad enough training to fit him for specialization later 
on when opportunity may favor him for it. 

We have made the statement that the proposed plan solves 
the problem of articulation. If you consult the requirements 
for admission into college you will be able to judge for yourself 
if we are correct or not. Chicago University of the Big Ten here 
in the West, places its requirements as follows: 


A student must offer for admission 15 units of credit by 
examination or by certificate from an approved school from 
which he has graduated with an average grade in academic sub- 
jects (English and groups 1-6; see next paragraph) higher than 
the passing mark of the school by at least 25 per cent of the differ- 
ence between that mark and 1co. Among these must be (a) 3 
units of English, (b) a “principal group” of 3 or more units, 
and (c) a “secondary group” of 2 or more units. Of the 15 
units 7 must be selected from the subjects named in the groups 
designated below; 5 may be selected from any secondary school 
subjects for which credit toward graduation is given by the 
approved school from which the student receives his diploma. 

The principal and secondary groups offered may be selected 
from the following: (1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) a modern lan- 
guage other than English, (4) history, civics, economics, and 
commercial law, (5) mathematics, (6) physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, general biology, general science, commercial 
geography, physiology, physiography, geology, astronomy. 
To form a language group the units must be all in one 
language. In other groups any combination of subjects may 
be made. Credit is not given for less than 1 unit each in algebra, 
plane geometry, physics, chemistry, or a language. In Latin, 2 
units must be offered if the subject is to be continued in college. 
Less than % unit in any subject is not accepted. 


Summary of Admission Requirements 
3 units of English. 
3 (or more) units in a single group, 1-6. 
2 (or more) units in another single group, 1-6. 
2 (or less) units in subjects selected from any of the groups, 1-6. 
(Total 10 units in English and groups 1-6). 
5 units selected from any subjects accepted by an approved school for 
its diploma. 
At Harvard the following are the admission requirements : 
English (3). 
Foreign Languages: For candidates for the degree of A. B. Either 
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Elementary Greek (2) or Elementary Latin (3), and Elementary German 
(2), or Elementary French (2) or Spanish (2). 

For candidates for the degree of B. S. At least three units of mod- 
ern languages chosen from the following: 

Elementary German (2), Intermediate German (1), Elementary French 
(2), Intermediate French (1), Spanish (2). 

History: Any one of the following: 

Ancient history (1), medieval and modern history (1), modern history 
(1), English history (1), American history (1), or American history and 
civil government (1). 

Mathematics: Both of the following: elementary algebra (14), plane 
geometry (1). 

Science: One unit of school work chosen from the following: 

Physics (1), chemistry (1), geography (4), botany (1), zoology (1), 
biology (1). 


Furthermore we have made the statement that the colleges 
have made concessions. Our best known secular universities 
without lowering their requirements for degrees offer high school 
subjects entire or at least in part in their regular schedule. Third 
year of Latin is offered in a number and first year Greek in 
almost all. In some, credit is given for these subjects, because 
the student taking them has presented 15 units for admission 
and in the end would be covering more ground than the pupil 
who presents the correct 15 units; but only % credit is allowed 
because the subjects are considered of high school calibre in the 
degree for which the candidate is working. 

To help along the articulation of high school and college it 
goes without saying that the high school should make it reason- 
ably possible for any student to meet requirements for admission 
into college by offering the subjects demanded and avoiding 
alternates as much as possible. Moreover it would be helpful 
for high school pupils if an explanation of college requirements 
were given to all entering upon their junior year. This would 
enable him to make a better choice of his electives to fit him for 
college entrance without the handicap of conditions. The pro- 
fessor would likewise be acquainting himself with the demands 
for collegiate work, at least quantitatively. 

We have treated our subject from the point of view of the 
curriculum only and not from the point of view of articulation 
of individual subjects, which would have been impossible; and 
we will conclude with this last thought in favor of our solution 
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of the problem, that the fundamental subjects which form the 
best foundation to prepare the high school student, who desires 
to go further in his education, for his work in college, probably 
form the best foundation likewise to prepare the student,. who 
has not that desire or the opportunity of its fulfillment, for his 
work in active life. 











SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
MitwavkEE, WIs., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924 

The first session took place on Wednesday, June 25, at 9:30 
A. M. The meeting opened with prayer, Rev. William P. Mc- 
Nally, S. T. L., presiding. 

The following Nominating Committee was appointed by the 
chair: Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J. 

Then followed a paper on “The History of the High School,” 
by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. This paper was discussed 
by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney and Brother Placidus, C. F. X. 

The second paper of the morning, “Present Status of the High 
School,” was read by Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L. The 
paper was discussed by Brother Gerald, S. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

The Secondary Education Section was organized for the en- 
suing year with Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Chairman; Brother Placidus, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary. 

It was announced by the Committee on Standardization that 
the time was not ripe for the standardization of secondary 
schools. 

The paper, “Adjustment of High School to Present-day 
Needs,” was read by Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J. This paper 
was discussed by Rev. William Schmitt, Rev. William F. Cun- 
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ningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., and Rev. Henry J. Riordan. The 
discussion prepared by Brother John Waldron was read, in his 
absence, by Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

A second paper, “Objectionable Features of Coeducation 
in the High School,” was read by Rev. P. J. Bernarding. The 
discussion prepared by Rev. A. J. Sawkins was read, in his 
absence, by Rev. Raymond Kirsch. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


PHASES OF THE HISTORY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. CAP., CAPUCHIN COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Educationists are as a rule not deeply interested in the history 
of education. They are generally intent on reforming the exist- 
ing system, and hence are interested in the future rather than in 
the past. Reformers never do full justice to the achievements 
of the past. Being intent upon changing the existing conditions, 
they are too deeply prejudiced to appraise them at their true 
value and to-appreciate the work of past generations that is em- 
bodied in existing institutions. 

But the history of education abounds in lessons for the educa- 
tionist. Take, for instance, the history of secondary education. 
The high school is our school for secondary education. It is the 
school for adolescents, and if we study the various historical 
forms of this type of school we shall find among them the 
counterparts as well as the reasons for certain features of the 
American high school. We cannot even evaluate properly the 
high school of to-day if we do not study its historical develop- 
ment. In order not to overestimate its new features we must 
recognize the old in the new, and in order not to underestimate 
the new, we must not lose sight of the problems that have been 
baffling educators down the ages. The history of secondary edu- 
cation is helpful for the further reason that it prevents us from 
basing our speculation on mere theory. By supplying a broad 
basis of empirical materials, it tends to broaden and deepen our 
views, and hence will prove a corrective for a narrow provincial- 
ism as well as for too broad a cosmopolitanism. 

Much praise is therefore due to those educationists who have 
investigated the history of the high school. Yet it is matter for 
regret that they have confined themselves almost exclusively to 
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the more modern phases of secondary education. Frank Web- 
ster Smith observes justly in his book, The High School, a Study 
of Origins and Tendencies (New York, 1916) that we need to 
approach the subject from both the near and the far side, and he 
has supplied us with the material for the present paper which 
is an attempt to present a few phases of such a study. The reason 
for this need of studying the subject from both the near and the 
far side should be obvious enough. The education of the adoles- 
cent is not a problem of yesterday. Adolescence has been con- 
sidered from time immemorial the most critical period in life. 
It is the time when the child discovers the other sex, and passes 
through the fire and water of temptation. The years between 
fourteen and sixteen are the most dangerous in a child’s life. 
Every step of the upward path is strewn with wreckage of body, 
mind, and morals. But it is a mistake to assume that the mod- 
ern age is the first to attempt to provide adequately for this 
period which is in most cases the determining factor in life. To 
solve the puzzle and riddle of adolescence has tempted the 
shrewdest and wisest of men. Horace, for example, offers this 
characterization of the adolescent: The beardless youth delights 
in horses and dogs and the verdure of the Campus Martius; he 
is pliable as wax to the bent of vice, rude to advisers, a slow 
provider of useful things, wasteful of his money, high-spirited, 
amorous, and hasty in deserting the objects of his passion. Aris- 
totle has given the best ancient characterization of adolescence. 
He speaks of the strong sex instinct of adolescents; their fickle- 
ness, love of honor, sympathy, charity, hope, bashfulness, valor, 
high aspirations, omniscience, cocksureness, fondness for ex- 
tremes, and love of laughter. 

But we must go beyond the Greeks and Romans for the be- 
ginnings of secondary education. In fact, the school for the 
adolescent seems to have been historically the first school. It 
was clearly defined in the most primitive civilization. The boys 
were separated from the women and were taken in charge by 
picked men. Amid silence (on the part of the boys), awe and 
mystery, amid apparent manifestations of the spirit forces, the 
most vital and carefully guarded items of the tribe’s acquisitions 
and the most sacred part of tribal history were impressed on the 
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young people. They received on their bodies the tribal symbols 
and assumed the characteristic articles of man’s dress. While 
there was little training of the intellectual powers, there was 
much attention given to the moral development of the youths. 
The chief end of the secondary education was to give courage, 
self-control, and respect for authority. This aim would be a 
worthy one for our modern secondary schools, and in the insist- 
ence that the young people should receive the best of the heri- 
tage of the nation and the race, we have a valuable principle for 
guiding us in determining the program of studies for the sec- 
ondary school. 

The Greeks devised a system of secondary education that was 
in a rather remarkable way suited to the adolescent. In these 
latter days when many educators are favoring premature voca- 
tional training, it is well to recall the sharp distinction made 
by the Greeks between liberal education and vocational train- 
ing. Aristotle declared that only such studies are worthy of the 
freeman as are pursued for the sake of the interest or pleasure 
found in them, or for the purpose of attaining virtue, or of oc- 
cupying one’s leisure in a proper way. Only such studies con- 
stituted in his opinion a liberal education. 

The Greek gymnasium was not intended to train professional 
athletes, just as the teacher of music was not expected to train 
professional musicians. The Greeks refused to apply the test 
of profit, usefulness, or gain to. what was learned in school, and 
several anecdotes recorded by their historians illustrate how vile 
any such valuation appeared to the Greek mind. One of the 
best-known is that told of Euclid. Some one had begun to read 
geometry with Euclid, and as soon as he had learned the first 
theorem, he asked anxiously: “But what shall I get by learning 
these things?” Euclid forthwith instructed his slave: “Give him 
three obols since he-must make gain out of what he learns.” (An 
answer like this might be in place when your students confront 
you with the objection: “There ain’t no money in Greek.”) 

In keeping with these views,.we find that the Greeks did not 
consider education an instrument, an equipment, or a fitting out 
for one’s lifework, but prized it as an ornament of man. But 
this ornament was not to be a mere appendage, it was to become 
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part and parcel of one’s personality. Hence the teachers were 
urged to follow, as far as possible, the path of free and un- 
hampered development. The Greek schools did allow in many 
ways for the activity of adolescent nature. Adolescent physical 
life had an outlet in healthful physical exercise and occupation. 
Each city had its own gymnasium, and Athens boasted several. 
The gymnasiums were furnished with the necessary apparatus 
for physical culture, and were surrounded by extensive parks 
and spacious halls. Long, shady avenues ran through these 
parks, and both the latter and the halls were adorned with statues 
of gods and national heroes. There was ample opportunity for 
social intercourse and recreation. 

Esthetic stimulus and patriotic employment gave opportunity 
for natural development of the emotional life of the adolescent. 
Stimulating ideals were all about him and were handed down 
from the past in an attractive literature. Though the moral and 
esthetical aims pushed the religious end into the background, 
the subject of religion was never ignored entirely. The system 
of liberal education had been named after the Muses. Apollo 
and Hermes were its personifications among the gods. The poets 
whose creations were the common property of the nation, were 
regarded not merely as the servants and disciples of the Muses, 
but as the interpreters of the gods. Plato and Pythagoras de- 
clared the directing of the mind to sacred things to be the es- 
sence of education. Continuing along these lines, the Neopla- 
tonists had no difficulty in making theology the capstone of edu- 
cation. The leading philosophers of the Greeks took a socio- 
ethical view of education, and considered the work of teaching 
and learning to be the process of transmitting to the young the 
inheritance of a former age. 

The Greeks gave much thought to topics that are still widely 
discussed among educators. For instance, with regard to the 
view that secondary education should be compulsory for all chil- 
dren, irrespective of their native gifts, Plato says: “Children 
ought to be occupied with their letters until they are able to 
read and write. But in case they are unable to acquire perfect 
beauty or quickness in writing in the given number of years, 
they should be let alone.” If this sound principle could be fol- 
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lowed consistently in American secondary education, our high 
school would cease to be what Dr. Pritchett calls it “the refuge 
for mediocrity,” where the teacher toils “patiently and devotedly 
to bring through to graduation multitudes of pupils who have 
neither the desire nor the ability for intellectual work.” 

Aristotle may be quoted against a course of training that is 
too detailed and technical. Speaking of the education proper for 
a freeman, he says: “If the freeman attends too closely to the 
details of technical matters evil effects will follow.” What Aris- 
totle demanded of the secondary school was cultural education 
and not vocational training. The attempt to make the high 
school serve both ends has been a most serious mistake in Amer- 
ican secondary education. Another mistake of present-day sec- 
ondary education would have been avoided by heeding this fur- 
ther advice of Aristotle: “Nature requires that we should be 
able not only to work well, but also to use leisure well.” 

Secondary education among the Romans presents several ad- 
mirable features. The youth who was to be initiated into man- 
hood, was believed to be in special need of a model and was 
therefore placed under the guidance and direction of some strik- 
ing personality whom he was expected to follow, observe, and 
imitate. This personal solicitude for the pupil and the careful 
individual work done for him is in striking contrast to our mass- 
education. Though there was little formal discipline in the 
earliest Roman period there was much concrete training. Sug- 
gestive ideals were impressed through models from Roman his- 
tory, past and current, and were an important element in char- 
acter-training as well as in the education for citizenship. It was, 
however, in the later period of Roman education that the type 
of the secondary school was fixed for centuries. The line of our 
modern secondary school passes directly to Rome. The pro- 
gram of studies as developed and organized in Rome ruled the 
West exclusively down to the eighteenth century when Semler 
and Hecker introduced secondary schools with modern subjects 
But the tradition of the secondary school of the Romans con- 
tinued nevertheless, despite the modern form that continued to 
gain in favor. 

Though the Romans recognized the Greek distinction of liberal 
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education and vocational training, they thought it perfectly com- 
patible with the liberal character of cultural studies that they 
should fit a man for the performance of certain duties. The 
Romans insisted much more emphatically than the Greeks that 
the mastery of language should be the net profit of these studies. 
From this emphasis on language power the secondary school of 
the Romans was quite naturally a grammar school. Its name 
and curriculum were perpetuated in the grammar school of the 
Middle Ages, and the name still survives in the great Grammar 
Schools, or Public Schools, of Englarid. But it should be re- 
membered that the term grammar as used by the Romans did 
not mean, as now, the mere study of the rules of a language, its 
etymology and syntax, but rather a scholarly acquaintance with 
the literature of that language together with the power of writ- 
ing and speaking it. The core of the Roman grammar school 
was the study of Latin and Greek, Rome being the first nation 
to make the formal study of a foreign language a conspicuous 
part of school life. Language was studied intensively, and in- 
cluded orthography, grammar (with little syntax), pronunci- 
ation, literary style and content, artistic reading, declamation, 
composition, literature, elementary rhetoric and delivery, and 
even music, which was thought to have special power to give 
quality to oral and written language. The curriculum included 
also geography and astronomy, which won favor both as in- 
formational and as practical subjects; geometry, which was 
taken up for its disciplinary value and its utility in common life; 
arithmetic, of a practical nature; and history. Of these sub- 
jects astronomy, geography, and history seem to have been cor- 
related subjects, being taken up in connection with language 
study. The language subjects were thus the ones that were de- 
veloped with the greatest care and system. Other subjects were 
subordinate and often of a very elementary character. Science, 
including geography, was probably quite primitive, though the 
latter subject with its appliances would doubtless compare favor- 
ably with its counterpart in comparatively modern curricula. 

It is true that Rome did not originate all, or even many, ‘de- 
tails of her secondary school, but she took up the tradition, put 
her stamp upon it, and impressed it so vividly that her influence 
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was paramount. Because of this importance of the secondary 
school of the Romans, it will not be amiss to quote from Smith 
a few points that will illustrate Roman pedagogy at its best, 
namely, Quintilian’s pedagogy. 

“A man in every way eminent and excellent, a thinker of the 
best thoughts and a speaker of the best language.’ Such is the 
ideal that his fine educational imagination pictures to Quintilian. 
In his scheme of education, however, he takes the ordinary ma- 
terial of the school and sets himself the task of training it to the 
highest standard possible. His aim is to make an effective man 
of high character, able to maintain an honorable place in Roman 
life. It is thus an intensely practical aim that should appeal to 
present-day educators whose main thought is practical efficiency. 
Quintilian considered writing the great medium and means of 
training. He cannot say too much for it: “In writing are the 
roots; in writing are the foundations of eloquence. By writing 
resources are stored up, as it were in a sacred repository whence 
they may be drawn forth for sudden emergencies, or as circum- 
stances may require.” Side by side with this, goes an equally 
comprehensive and appreciative study of literature, ancient and 
modern, Greek and Latin, that of itself would give a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Quintilian has also made valuable contributions to the subject 
of teaching method. His books are rich in minute details as to 
conducting class-work. He explains the manner and spirit in 
which composition should be guided and corrected; the various 
kinds of exercises in literature for meeting the ends of discipline 
and information, and especially for supplying models, ethical, 
literary, grammatical, and rhetorical; the kind of training in 
reading that is adapted to pupils of this age; the line of teach- 
ing that must be applied to rhetoric to make it a live subject; 
the method for training pupils in voice, carriage, and manner 
in declamation; and the principles that underlie sound memory 
training. Much of this is refreshing reading even now, espe- 
cially his remarks on composition, reading, rhetoric, and memory 
training. He can hold his own with the best modern pedagogical 
writers on such subjects. In rhetoric he could give the average 
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teacher points that would put him far in advance of his present 
method of teaching. 

Quintilian emphasizes particularly imitation, practice, drill, 
and individual work. On these lines he builds up an elaborate 
system minutely outlined and splendidly described and illus- 
trated. Education with him has become not only a science, but 
an art. His thought is based not only on empirical knowledge, 
but on principles drawn from his own experience and from the 
work of previous educators, and on the philosophical insight of 
the trained mind. The tone that comes from the practical school- 
man gives it added charm. Quintilian reads like “one of the 
moderns.” He gives us, in germ at least, all that modern peda- 
gogy has evolved. 

The pedagogy of the Gospels is basic for modern pedagogy, 
and it would be fascinating to trace the influence of Christianity 
upon the development of secondary education. But this is hardly 
necessary with the present audience that is familiar with the 
Benedictine age in education, with the role of Ireland as’ the 
Island of Saints and Scholars, and with the mediaeval university 
that housed, like the monastic and cathedral schools, boys of 
adolescent age. But we cannot resist the temptation to describe 
briefly the school that well illustrates the full flowering of the 
Church’s endeavors in behalf of secondary education. This 
school is the early Renaissance school of Vittorino da Feltre. 
The curriculum and method of this schoolman were thoroughly 
humanistic. His ideal was the old Greco-Roman ideal transfused 
by Christian thought—‘“the penetration of Christian life with 
classical culture.’ As amplified in Woodward’s monograph 
(Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanistic Educators, New 
York, 1905) the ideal was the “harmonious development of 
mind, body, and character, actualized by young men who were 
to serve God in Church and State in whatever position they 
should be called upon to occupy.” 

Vittorino took regard to the individuality of each pupil, 
studied his taste and capacity, took note of his proposed career, 
and adapted the teaching method accordingly, while ample vari- 
ation in subjects gave the teacher the means of keeping up the 
interest. Father Schwickerath (Jesuit Education, St. Louis, 
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1903, pp. 27ff.) tells us that Vittorino lived among his pupils 
like a father in his family, revered and beloved. Poor scholars 
were not only instructed, but also fed, lodged, and clothed 
gratuitously. The secret of his wonderful influence lay in his 
lofty moral principles and in his deeply religious spirit. In his 
calling he recognized a noble mission to which he devoted him- 
self zealously and exclusively without seeking anything for him- 
self. His contemporaries styled him the “Saintly Master.” His 
virginal purity charmed all who came into contact with him. 
Although not a priest, he daily recited the Divine Office, fre- 
quently approached the sacraments and accustomed his pupils 
to receive holy Communion monthly and to assist at Mass daily. 
This great educator’s fame spread far and wide, and eager 
youths flocked to him even from France, Germany, and other 
countries. Many customs and practices found in humanistic 
schools north of the Alps may have been copied from Vitto- 
rino’s famous school. It is certain that his influence was felt in 
England, for one of his pupils, Antonio Beccaria, was secretary 
and “translator” of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the first pa- 
tron of the new learning in England, and the celebrated school 
of Winchester, founded by Bishop Langdon, was, in all prob- 
ability, modeled after that of Vittorino. 

The schools of the Brethren of the Common Life and the 
colleges of the Jesuits perpetuated the finest traditions of sec- 
ondary education. August Hermann Francke inaugurated a 
reform of the secondary school when he proposed to stress 
mathematics, history, geography, and science for the purpose of 
establishing a new school form that would be better suited to 
the needs of the people than the older forms. Semler and 
Hecker gave the new school a fixed position with an appropriate 
name. Thus the Realschule came into being toward the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It offered as its curriculum religion, 
ethics, German, French, Latin, history, geography, arithmetic, 
elementary geometry, mechanics, architecture, writing, and 
drawing. Within a hundred years the modern subjects were 
given a small place in strictly classical schools, and thus secured 
a slender foothold in secondary education generally. Greek be- 
came a prominent subject in the curriculum in the first half of 
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the nineteenth century, not only in the secondary schools of 
Germany and France but also in the early American grammar 
schools. 

The first American secondary schools were based on English 
and Dutch models, and were known as grammar schools. Re- 
quirements for admission to Harvard, which were a kind of 
gauge of grammar school accomplishment, were ability to trans- 
late any classical author into English readily, to write and speak 
Latin, prose and verse, and perfectly decline paradigms of nouns 
and verbs in Greek. These grammar schools were never pop- 
ular, for the demand of the people even at that time was for 
practical schools, and hence the grammar schools soon gave way 
to district schools and academies. These in turn were succeeded 
by the high school. The high school was originally founded to 
be the people’s college. Its purpose was to give to those who 
took advantage of its courses that breadth and thoroughness of 
education which should enable them to growinto positions of use- 
fulness and fruitfulness in a vocation or profession. It has been 
said, perhaps not without some exaggeration, that the high school 
was intended to represent the genius of the people, to embody 
their ideals, and to be so responsive to their needs, even their 
moods, that it would never become fossilized in matter or 
method, nor so conservative or slow-moving that it would not 
keep pace with progress in educational ideas and in intellectual 
and industrial life. 

The development of secondary education in the United States, 
which was so rapid and striking, was stimulated by the industrial 
revolution as well as by national ambitions and ideals. The ef- 
fort of reconciling the cultural and the practical seemed to make 
it evident to many educators that only a new or remodeled curric- 
ulum would satisfy all the demands, demands of theory and 
practice, of industry and science, of individual and nation, of 
mental needs and physical needs. Old studies were modified and 
new studies were allowed to crowd in. The subjects of science, 
mathematics, sociology, and history were growing. New facts in 
old and new subjects were accumulating and were becoming bet- 
ter and better organized and related. They were also becoming 
more finely adapted to educational ends, both for information 
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and training. This was accomplished through simplification and 
grading, and especially through text-books that were intended to 
facilitate the application of this alluring body of science to stu- 
dents of different ages. Latin had long had its apparatus for 
applying itself to schools, and this was growing better and bet- 
ter with each generation. Other subjects, both science and art, 
history and mathematics, were discovering, inventing, and adapt- 
ing apparatus calculated to make them better and more accept- 
able agents in school programs. 

This movement was world-wide throughout the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Witness the radical changes intro- 
duced into the Realschule and even the Gymnasium of Germany ; 
into St. Paul’s School and other grammar schools of England; 
and into the lycées of France that gave free play to modern 
studies, and applied modern methods. 

But the movement was illustrated best by the inauguration of 
the most unique secondary school that has yet appeared—the 
modern American high school that gives equal facilities for old 
and new subjects, and makes possible many different curricula 
applicable to many conditions and ends. Hence we have the 
English high school, the commercial high school, the manual 
training high school, and finally the agricultural high school. 
The demand for a broader and more technical training for the 
more common vocations, in place of the empirical work that had 
prevailed, brought in also vocational studies of other types that 
pointed to still other kinds of vocational schools. 

The numerical growth of our high schools has been phenom- 
enal. Let me quote on this subject a good summary made by 
John Calvin Hanna, State Supervisor of the High Schools of 
Illinois : 


“In 1867 the United States Commissioner of Education made 
the statement, in answer to an inquiry, that there were then about 
forty public high schools in this country. In 1915 there were 
11,500 public high schools. This is an increase of nearly 30,000 
per cent. The increase in population in that time was about 
150 per cent. In 1867 there was one public high school to every 
950,000 of the population; in 1915 one public high school to 
every 8,500.... At the present time (written in 1916), with 
an investment of not less than $200,000,000 in public high school 
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buildings, with the constant employment of 58,000 high schooi 
teachers at regular salaries, and with a total annual outlay on 
high school education, of over $60,000,000 raised by general tax- 
ation, we may fairly conclude that the average voter believes 
that it is the duty of the State to furnish to its boys and girls 
a public school education that includes four years in the high 
school — that the public school should open its doors to the 
youth of the country from the age of six to the age of eighteen or 
twenty. Within fifty years, therefore, the conception held by the 
people of the United States as to what constitutes a public school 
education has increased till the standard length of a boy’s or girl’s 
schooling at the State’s expense has risen to twelve years instead 
of eight—a fifty per cent expansion of public opinion on this 
vital matter.” 


But even this stupendous growth does not satisfy the wishes 
of many educators whose aim is universal high school education 
for the capable; and the capable, according to their interpreta- 
tion, are all normal adolescents. But how can we close our eyes 
to the obvious fact that, as Dr. Pritchett observes, a large pro- 
portion of the children of the nation have neither the desire nor 
the intellectual ability to complete the work of a secondary 
school with profit to themselves? Still we find the school author- 
ities in many places bending all efforts to realize the dream of 
universal secondary education. During the period of 1916-1920 
new public high schools were opened on an average of two per 
day. The curricula, too, are varied enough to satisfy every whim 
of the adolescent. For instance, a high school on the Pacific 
coast offers seventeen different curricula: commerce, home eco- 
nomics, electrical engineering, mining engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering, mechanical draughting, architec- 
ture,. music, dressmaking and millinery, chemistry, general 
elective, college preparatory (two different curricula), jour- 
nalism. Another high school in the same city offers twelve 
curricula. .In addition to these there are in the same city 
eight other high schools offering various curricula ranging in 
number from three to eleven, besides several junior high schools 
providing six curricula. But it is not only the courses that are 
elaborate. .The buildings and equipment of some of the high 
schools both in the East and West, with an enrollment at times 
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of 5,000 students, rival and outshine those of the colleges and 
universities. Such conditions bring into sharp relief the result 
of the nineteenth century tendency to scatter high schools and 
high school administration, with a consequent loss not only in 
financial regard but also in mutual cooperation, appreciation, and 
civic unity. To remedy these evils Dr. Smith suggests a univer- 
sity of high schools providing all facilities in one central place. 
But he would not stint the high school-in its equipment: 


“The coming high school is to have a laboratory for each de- 
partment — not merely for the sciences, but for history, liter- 
ature, music, art, vocational work, and all the rest. Each is to 
be fully equipped with appliances and collections appropriate to 
the department for studying things as they are rather than 
through text-books. This will relieve the abstractions of the 
older school. With each laboratory is to go as a coordinate ele- 
ment a broad, well-selected collection of books written from the 
standpoint of the adolescent and telling what he can and ought 
to get out of high school work. This will relieve the forcing and 
general anachronism of high school methods. To facilitate this 
more vital work and to supply more hygienic conditions, the 
seating of the school is to undergo striking reforms. Tables 
and chairs suitable for real work, instead of mere book-plodding, 
will take the place of the familiar stationary desk and seat. 
Finally, the lunch room is to be a correlated rather than an iso- 
lated factor in high school life. It is to have intimate relations, 
as to principle and organization, with the physical and vocational 
departments.” 


While we cannot approve of all these plans we can sympathize 
more readily with the suggestion of Dr. Smith that the high 
school should consider pupils from the age of twelve upward to 
the college limit. This arrangement would allow the high school 
to offer the adolescent training so keenly needed, and to include, 
as the high school is a finishing school in so many cases, something 
of more technical training. 

My time is up, yet I must ask your indulgence for just a few 
words concerning the development of the Catholic secondary 
school in the United States. Though the Catholic secondary 
school existed in this country almost from the beginning of our 
Catholic educational history, it functioned chiefly either as a 
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part of the college or as an academy. Even after the public high 
schools began to increase in number, Catholics were not able to 
parallel the new creation by an organization of secondary schools 
in close connection with the existing system of parish schools. 
But the movement in favor of parish, and especially diocesan, 
high schools received a strong impetus with the establishment in 
Philadelphia of the Catholic High School for Boys in 18go. 
Since then Philadelphia established other Catholic high schools 
not only for girls but also for boys, and other dioceses in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been following her example, so 
that we may now expect in the not too distant future a system of 
high schools linking our parish schools up with our colleges 
and universities. 

That the Catholics are alive to the need of more secondary 
schools may be seen from the rapid increase of our high schools 
during the past twenty-five years. In 1895 the United States 
Commissioner of Education received reports from 280 Catholic 
high schools totaling an enrollment of 12,777 students; and in 
1920 he received returns from 976 Catholic high schools report- 
ing 76,054 students and 5,901 teachers. For the past decade 
some of our dioceses can show figures of an increase of over 300 
per cent in their enrollment of students in Catholic high schools. 
Still for the country at large it is true that as yet less than two 
per cent of our Catholic children are in high schools. Much re- 
mains therefore to be done if we would provide adequately for 
that period in the life of our young people that is in most urgent 
need of expert guidance and direction. 

By providing adequate high school facilities we shall not only 
serve our adolescents and train them for leadership in the Catho- 
lic cause, but shall greatly promote our whole Catholic system of 
education. We agree with the Rev. Dr. James A. Burns, 
€. S. C., the historian of our Catholic schools: 


“The continued progress of the Catholic high school move- 
ment will have far-reaching effects. It is promoting higher 
standards of efficiency in parish elementary schools by reason 
of the competitive rating of their graduates in passing up to the 
high school, as has notably been found to be the case in Philadel- 
phia. It is beginning to exert a quickening influence upon the 
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academies for girls and the high schools for boys under the con- 
trol of the religious orders. It has helped to swell the freshma: 
classes in Catholic colleges, and to stop the present drift cf 
Catholic boys and girls to the non-Catholic colleges and univei- 
sities. There is a growing feeling among Catholic college men 
that the preparatory department ought to be separated altogether 
or at least more widely from the college proper, and this cai 
be effected safely only through the systematic multiplication oi 
strong Catholic high schools. These schools are, morever, in- 
creasing the attendance at the seminaries, both secular and re- 
ligious, by fostering and developing vocations. The movement is 
thus rich in possibilities of good, and it seems destined to round 
out and complete the organization of Catholic education in the 
United States by furnishing an effective bond of union between 
the parish school and the college, which have hitherto stood prac- 
tically apart.” 


We may even venture to say that the Catholic high school is 
the key to the proper growth of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. Lest this statement seem to be an exaggeration, I shall 
quote from Dr. Smith (1. c., pp. 359-360) a telling and sug- 
gestive paragraph on the importance of the school that deals 
with the adolescent. After remarking that the high school has 
to deal on the human side with a new mentality, new motives, 
new ambitions and enthusiasms, and a new physical life, he con- 
tinues : 


“At the high school age the great guiding habits of life, mental, 
physical, and, the resultant of the two, moral, are forming, adoles- 
cing. Great fields of thought and effort are being explored 
with adolescent zest. Great trends of interest are being deter- 
mined. The high school period is not so much a preparatory 
period as a determining and dominant one. It is not merely a 
second step or epoch in the evolution of the finished social agent ; 
it is the central epoch. Its training is not a mere limb of educa- 
tion; it is its central nervous system. It is not a stage up the 
hill; it is a hill-top, with other hill-tops in sight, it may be, but 
still a hill-top, if not the hill-top. These different figures that 
represent secondary education as a preparation, a part of a sys- 
tem, an evolution, or, poetically, as the climbing of some fair 
mount, serve to emphasize the critical nature of this period of 
education.” 


Who would still doubt that the Catholic high school can be 
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made the determining factor in our Catholic school life: Does 
the Catholic high school not give our growing boys and girls their 
“set” in life? Is it not therefore worthy of our finest and 
hardest efforts? 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH A. DunneEy: For fresh and new ideas on education you 
must go back to the old Master Builders. The moderns provide matter 
which is old and stale and often outworn. That is why every high school 
teacher in the country should be grateful for the paper just read. Taking 
us from the fussy world of secondary education in which we live and 
move, Father Kirsch has brought us back along the ages and introduced 
us into rare company. With fine panoramic sweep he has pointed out 
the real high school people of old and told us what they have done. 
Aristotle, Quintilian, Vittorino da Feltro—what great appraisers of 
adolescence they really were, and how well they knew what they were 
about! Won’t it count for more in the long run if we go back to them 
and their achievements — achievements which properly modernized, will 
make our systems more and more effective in the work of education? 
Perhaps it may yet be found that those ancients knew a lot more about 
high schools than many modernists are willing to grant. Personally, we 
are inclined to think they did. And though they had few elaborate 
theories and methods they knew what was in youth and they did succeed 
in teaching youth lessons of vital importance insomuch as they made 
the path through the danger age quite clear. 

The pictures Father Kirsch’s paper unfolds of the Greek, Roman, Bene- 
dictine and mediaeval proceedure together with the insight and principles 
they reveal, are very usable for all of us. “History abounds in lessons 
for the ‘educationist.” Yet how seldom do the moderns, enamored of 
the present-day systems, take time even to glimpse the riches bequeathed 
by the past. Multitudes regard the old as outworn, it belongs to the 
back-numbéers, buried under a pile of long abandoned traditions. None 
the less a wealth of educational wisdom lies hidden, of which many a 
modern pedagogue does not even dream. And can we say that there 
has not been apathy, nay, neglect, on the part of Catholic teachers? 
Too many of us must plead guilty, distracted as we are by the noisy de- 
mands of the day and the necessity of carrying on the routine drudgery 
of schooldom. Did we but take time to sit at the feet of those wise old 
ancients, there would be fewer droopy Marthas and more discriminating 
Marys in the service of our Catholic schools. Let’s go back then to the 
good old days and learn a lot. For a lot there is to be learned by all of us. 

In reflecting upon what Father Kirsch has written and in gauging to 
what extent it might be applicable to our own schools, several points at 
once suggested themselves ; 
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1. Catholic efficiency and economy. 

2. Initiative. 

3. Public opinion. 

1. What then do we understand by Catholic efficiency and economy? 
As if in answer to our query Father Kirsch says in a pregnant sentence: 
“The pedagogy of the Gospels is basic for modern pedagogy.” And the 
procedure of the Gospels, we add, is imperative for all our schools. 
After all, you cannot build real Catholic schools without a good deal of 
the soil of Nazareth under them. That we have used very little of it in 
our enterprise must be admitted. What boots it to apply some flattering 
unction to our souls and say that we are up and doing, except that we are 
doing what the mind of the ‘Church orders. Manifestly a sincerely held 
Catholic ideal should prompt us to the right use of whatever workable 
traditions we possess, should urge us to copy and vitalize the lessons of 
our own great teachers of old. ‘We face at once the task of upbuilding 
our Catholic high schools on the identical foundations laid so well and 
deeply in the past, and designed by the Divine Pedagogue to serve man 
and his Maker, this world and the next. That task is full of momentous 
consequences to ourselves and our successors. At the risk of repeating a 
vital truism, we are tempted to shout that the more stock we put in the 
early Catholic educators, the broader will be the lines on which we build, 
the more efficient will be our own school system. Not that we need be 
servile imitators; rather should we catch their spirit and use our own 
ways and means. We must regard the main purpose of our high schools 
to consist not simply in communicating information, but in awakening the 
adolescent to a more vigorous and varied exertion of his faculties in 
matters of religion, morality and enduring service. 

Efficiency and economy in education is to-day’s slogan. Now nothing, 
‘we believe, is so likely to beget. in us a spirit of enlightened efficiency and 
thoroughly Catholic economy as the careful study of the Catholic tradi- 
tions we have inherited and the practical inclusion of them into the plan 
of secondary education. Else how are you going to enhance your high 
school course, how engrace it beyond all its neighbors? Leave that undone 
and what are you achieving save the consecration of a secular course 
with a Catholic name—and no more. It will be a hopeful sign for 
American Catholic education when it gets down to the vital fact that 
much was done in the past that it may well take over. That the old 
traditions with their pent-up wisdom have not been lived up to in our 
academic enterprise must, alas! be said of more than a few of us. 
Doubtless we have been very busy about many things, but have we 
chosen the better part? Keep this in mind: we cannot thoroughly be 
about our Father’s business unless we know how it was done by the 
Divine Architect and His big builders in the Household of the Faith. 

As Father Kirsch avers: “We cannot even evaluate properly the high 
school of to-day if we do not study its historical development.” A pari, the 
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Catholic high school. And what a wealth of ideas, ideals and inspiration 
the history of that development affords. If we do not consult them and 
profit by them now and willingly our Catholic interests are bound to 
suffer. As a matter of fact those interests are suffering as much from 
the neglect of the past as from the present age-spirit. They are suffering, 
too, at the hands of myriad modern reformers. All the wildest 
speculations of our day are not confined to tea-pots and oil-cans; they 
are often found west of Wall street. ‘Many activities are rife around 
classrooms; yet it is possible that much of the doings are just fussy 
reform of reforms. “Reformers interested in the future rather than the 
past,’ Father Kirsch says, “never do full justice to the achievements of 
the past.” How true that is. It would be instructive to isolate and 
analyze one or more of the modern systems if only to see how weak are 
their links with the past. Isn’t it plain that just here lies their infirmity? 
Just how much, think you, does the average modern “professional educator” 
know of St. Benedict, St. Ignatius, or St. John Baptist de la Salle, the 
father of modern pedagogy? Enamored of a shabby theory of evolution 
applied to education he treats those great names much as the bad boy 
who throws stones at the library windows. To him they are but relics 
of dark days, exponents of an outworn creed, teachers gone and for- 
gotten. “The changing concepts in education,” he will loftily assure you, 
“are such that we must keep abreast of the modern tide — (whatever 
that is) —and cut away from ancient moorings.” 

No wonder, then, you have the high school that is everything on earth 
except a high school: and not seldom the Catholic high school that has 
resolved itself into a secular school with a half-hour-a-day of religion. 
Doesn’t that prove that Catholic tradition is in a very bad way, well- 
nigh submerged in the tide of our time; that our ‘Catholic principles 
have weakened and ourselves become less able to assert them conquer- 
ingly? Meantime educational associations are debating eternally the 
efficiency-economy problem, and are still groping hard amid modern cir- 
cumstances. No unity of action, no vastly creditable results, no fixed 
standards that any looker-on can perceive. Not seldom, States, owl-eyed 
enough, are bent on shaping to their vague shadowy ideas the lives, 
minds, desires, of all that come under their system. Many a State in 
our day has dwarfed its schools in order that they might become more 
manageable. Yet the perfection of machinery thereby secured has availed 
it little, seeing that very vital power was lost amid low ideals, and faith 
was banished from its classrooms. 

The trouble with the school of to-day is the age-spirit. And where do 
we stand? Is not our mental state one of felt restraint? It is allowable 
to think that there is much good that we might have done, were we let 
alone. But, no use further repining, for we have to choose for good or 
for bad, for better or for worse, in this educational sacrament of duty. 
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Here the history of secondary education comes to our help. What 
Father Kirsch said about its study is very true. 


“Tt prevents us from basing our speculation on mere theory. By sup- 
plying a broad basis of empirical materials, it tends to broaden and deepen 
our views, and hence will prove a correction for a narrow provincialism 
as well as for too broad a cosmopolitanism.” 


Trite indeed is the statement that the first duty of a high school authority 
is to go back and see how the thing was done before his day. Yet 
many of us are quite innocent of high intelligence in that matter. No 
theorizing, no building of quarter-million dollar schools can replace the 
hard common sense and the live-for-ever lessons the old pioneers possessed 
and handed down to us. We can yet learn much from Aristotle whose 
keen assay of youth Father Kirsch has well noted. We can learn more 
from those great ‘Christian teachers, fathers and doctors of the Church, 
who in their day sat at the feet of the “Master of those who know” 
and who better still adored at the tabernacle of the Greater Pedagogue. 
Why hesitate, then, to go back to the past and consult our own great 
teachers who once faced and solved the selfsame problems that are ours! 
They were in their day the hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
great and lasting educational enterprises. None of us can afford to set 
light store by the garnered wisdom of those old teachers who have gone 
before us or undervalue their efforts because their day did not happen 
to be ours. They dealt with much the same human stuff; and they 
wrought successfully with a multitude of minds during difficult 
days. That they enhanced in value even for our day the principles 
of education there can be no doubt. The disappearance, the abolition of 
so much that they lived and died for, is one of the saddening facts of 
our schoolday. Be sure of it, you must go back to their faith, their ideals, 
their practices, if you would fix victory to the banners of the cross. What 
Catholic education has done once she can do again, for “God is great 
within her and groweth not old.” Our new conquests will be won by 
working upon the old foundations and using what modern tools there are 
for easier upbuilding. 

Now we do not want to be blind praisers of the past. Far from that. 
The experiment of secondary education has not been tried once for all. 
Nor can we afford to disregard changing conditions nor isolate ourselves 
from the myriad activities of modern schooldom. Not at all. In a way 
every generation must learn from the last and try for itself. And as 
each must face its own responsibility with youth, its essay starts afresh, 
but it should not cast aside those vital helps given of old. Constructive 
change is safely made when we consult the solid foundations and the 
plans and specifications of those who first builded so well. They will help 
us to adjust our views on many a mooted educational subject. -And every 
educator who takes the pains to study and apply their methods will be 
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able to make progress, for he will be raising a better spiritual structure 
on a good foundation already laid. Wise were the old Romans when they 
insisted that the young should receive “the best of the heritage of the 
nation and the race.” Wise shall we be if we insist that our young re- 
ceive the heritage of the ‘(Church and the faith. For the Church has be- 
queathed to modern times the very best things we have in the schools of 
to-day. Herself the most admirable of all educators, possessing the most 
efficient of all organizations, she has set sound foundations. These let us 
study and build upon. Unless we do so it is inevitable that we shall set 
undue value on our own ideas and imagine that the new flux of ideas and 
methods, the ever-changing concepts of the day, are going to redeem the 
rising generation. Nothing could be more untrue. With all our equipment, 
resources, and teachers, the modern high school has not made good; perhaps 
because it is such a fluid thing that it forms itself into any shape that 
school authorities order it to form itself into. This is the calamity of mod- 
ernism — transitory schemes which soon break up to make room for more 
transitory schemes. ; 

In the meantime the fact remains that we face the problem of making 
practical the ideas and ideals for which Catholic education stands, rooted 
as it is in the past and anxious to produce its fruits in the present. Our 
system, we believe, is capable of yet fuller expansion; it has yet for our 
day to exhale its sweetest fragrance of faith, service, loyalty to God and 
country. The kind of service each and every one of our schools will be 
able to give now and tomorrow depends more than a little on how we think 
and act in harmony with our great thinkers and leaders of the past. Be- 
sides, the rising generation needs the best teaching that can be given. 


“Adolescence has been considered from time immemorial the most critical 
period of life. It is the time when the child discovers the other sex and 
passes through the fire and water of temptation. The years between four- 
teen and sixteen are the most dangerous in a child’s life. Every step of 
the upward path is strewn with wreckage of body, mind and morals.” 


Word for word this is true. Your job and mine is to make fewer the 
conditions which produce such pitiful tragedies in the household of the 
faith. While the State is busy fixing our taxes, telling us how we should 
eat and what we should not drink, fighting child-labor and raising the 
school-leaving age, the Church is bent on securing that age-old efficiency 
and economy of education by which our youth will be enabled not to make 
money merely but to live a true life and serve God and neighbor. 

2. Initiative. — The great idea of our day is initiative, adventure, bold 
flight. It is for us to be in the van armed with the fine lessons of our far- 
off predecessors. Nothing is clearer than that the Catholic pioneers of old 
were big, bold, full of zeal and unconquerable in their fine initiative. All 
the early schools testify to this, much as do the religious communities. If 
you strike down towards taproots and examine their growth you will 
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see how the thing came to pass. Thank God, the same spirit is alive to-day. 
We have seen it. “No one,” says Hilaire Belloc, “knows a human thing 
who has not seen and handled it.” ‘So let me here go back and cite one 
fine example of initiative in secondary education. 

The present writer can recall distinctly a day three decades ago when a 
friend, an assistant in an Albany parish, set out almost single-handed to 
open an academic school. By dint of energy, himself teaching several 
branches, he set up a‘curriculum and demanded recognition of the State. 
And he got it. For he had zeal, tact, scholarship and the knack of leader- 
ship. To open a high school wasn’t easy; but that priest fully realized 
the need of further intellectual and moral growth for the grammar gradu- 
ates. L’idée est la mére du fait, elle faconne graduellement le monde a 
son image. No sooner was this high school well under way than half a 
dozen pastors were out to do the same thing. A generous rivalry began 
which is not yet ended. Thirty years have seen the growth, extension and 
decay of that modest high school, a decay due to the leprosy of industrialism 
and the new wave of immigration sweeping over an old down-town section. 
But thirty years have not quenched the inspiration of that one man’s work. 
Rather have they seen others emulate him, new schools rise from grammar 
foundations to sécondary, and spread themselves far and wide till to-day 
the Albany diocese has more than fifty per cent of its schools doing sec- 
ondary work. More than that, a graph of the increase of attendance during 
the last decade shows a relative increase of the Catholic high schools over 
the State-wide public high school growths—and the State growth has 
been unprecedented. There is a parable in all this as well as a history. 
It speaks of initiative. It shows how growth may come up from the par- 
ish school. It is a story of love, hard work, loyalty, suspense, and finally 
success. 

That all our schools are increasing their numbers daily is certain. The 
work goes on, the seed is raised and scattered over the soil. Better still, 
the soil and sun of our country are favorable to them, as they come up 
and increase for the glory of God and the good of our land. This is all 
encouraging, but may it not be said that many of us are quite content with 
what has been done, when we have not done all that is necessary. What 
we want to say here is that that work must go on and on; it has yet to 
produce better fruits. Nor can this come to pass without the initiative of 
pastors and principals, of far-seeing religious communities cooperating with 
school authorities, of Bishops and superintendents encouraging parochial 
and community initiative, and where it is possible, pooling supplies, 
resources and talents in a Catholic central high school. , 

Plant such seeds then. The need for initiative is great. Never was 
it greater. The adolescent problem presented to both Church and State 
to-day is a very grave one. We cannot, we must not, underrate its 
gravity; if we do not meet it now, the future will take its toll of sweat 
and sorrow for our indifference. Your job and mine is to make more 
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and more possible the existence of ‘Catholic high schools. True, schools 
are going to cost a great deal more than did the existing schools; but 
just as in the past our people have made many sacrifices without grum- 
bling, to-day they will bear the high school burden cheerfully, if only we 
have initiative. 

3. Public Opinion.— Even though we urge on to greater effort, it 
were utterly unfair to damn with slight praise the work that has actually 
been done. Nothing, perhaps, in the last decade or two is more gratifying 
than the growth of Catholic secondary education. It is a pleasant 
thought to harbor that the Catholic high school is now on the upper 
grade, although it has not yet reached the upsoaring success we wish 
for it. No doubt, however, but that will come in time. What discour- 
ages some of the more timid among us is the dubious attitude adopted by 
certain folk whenever Catholic initiative raises its hand. Plenty of 
people, fairly well informed in the elementary sense, have not the slightest 
idea of the Catholic school and its work in our country. Others there 
are who regard us with sullen suspicion. It is this incubus of false public 
opinion that does harm; for public opinion may be false or true, wise or 
stupid, on or off, its range of vision being fixed by its intelligence and 
its positive information. And public opinion that goes dead against the 
truth often finds a voice or a whisper or a hint here and there in every 
group. When it utters itself and speaks disparagingly of Catholic educa- 
tion, then you may be sure that most of the talk is just a mixed mumble 
of prejudice and misinformation. 

Now the drift of our last reflection is this: We need to offset all 
untruth, especially when it prevails in both public and professional 
circles. All of us have had experience enough with the professional 
educator to justify certain conclusions. We know that there is 
the tendency among our brethren in the teaching profession to regard 
us as critics and rivals. Also there is discernible among many of them 
that old jealousy of private enterprise and that age-old mania of the 
official for interference. It is permissible on our side to practice “the 
watchful criticism of equal ability.” There are many things connected 
with our work that the professional educator has never heard. As a 
consequence, much of the so-called professional opinion in our regard 
is simply absurd. For instance, five years ago Dr. Spaulding, now Dean 
of the Yale School of Pedagogy, gave an address to the New York State 
Superintendents in which he assailed parish schools. A Catholic superin- 
tendent, nowise posing as martyr, showed him in an open letter that the 
statistics of the State Department proved the Catholic schools were well 
ahead of the State schools. And a prominent editor, following the argu- 
ment, observed: 

“So far as the parochial schools of New York State are concerned we 


will make a guess this morning, and will not be at all worried over the 
possibility of its being disproved, that their standard of scholarship is en- 
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tirely equal to that of the public schools. So far as secondary schools are 
concerned, we have no ‘hesitation in announcing that the Catholic schools 
take the lead in the regents’ examinations, because that leadership is a 
matter of official record.” 


Much is said about Catholic schools and their work which only goes 
to show that the public mind in many places is still in sore need of intelli- 
gence tests. What is needed to-day is a real sound public opinion. Géil- 
bert Chesterton somewhere says that “sound public opinion is always 
uttered in private, the public opinion which is a mass of private opinion.” 
It is the very purpose of ithe Catholic Educational Association and the 
National Catholic Welfare Council to promote healthy and intelligent 
public opinion as regards Catholic education, its aims, ends and procedure. 
In these meetings of ours a pool of comment is stirred so that we may 
form a strong, well-instructed opinion of our own. It helps a lot to have 
your book of facts at your fingers’ ends. It helps even more to be able 
to give the world the reason for the faith and hope that are yours. 

Thousands of men and women know little or nothing of our aims and 
purposes. They should be told of them. Very human everyday people 
are willing to be interested; nay more, their prejudice is easily overcome 
and turned into admiration. As a matter of fact the kindly friendliness 
which observant Americans display towards Catholic schools is growing 
with the general enlightenment. But the cockle springs up amid the 
good grain. We may deplore the bigotry and sheer stupidity exhibited 
by some of our neighbors. No need, however, to meet them in a spirit 
of drooping martyrdom. Our early schoolmen and schoolwomen did not 
proceed in that way. They let the light shine in and thus dispelled the 
darkness of bigotry and ignorance. The critics of our Catholic schools 
make no indelible impression on the thoughtful once we are able to show 
them the facts. The war gave us ample opportunity ‘to do that, and we 
did it. Let us continue the good work. We need not hide our reputa- 
tion. There should be in us a constant readiness to meet calumny with 
strength and understanding. And if the work is to be done right, every 
Catholic school in our country must cooperate by proving its own 
efficiency. 

BrotHER Pracipus, C. F. X.: The foregoing paper is so very compre- 
hensive in its treatment of the subject that I find it very difficult indeed 
to add anything to what has been so very well stated by Father Kirsch. 
Waiving, then, any attempt to add to the material and data presented, 
I shall confine myself to certain features orily, feeling that a word of 
explanation may be necessary to account for the very radical changes 
which have taken place in the curricula of secondary schools since their 
origin in the cradle of Western culture, Greece. 

Previous to, and for some centuries subsequent upon, the beginning of 
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the Christian era, higher education was restricted to the aristocracy. This 
will explain why the courses of study includéd those subjects only which 
had a strictly cultural value; why they dealt with things of the mind 
rather than with those which had a direct bearing upon making a liveli- 
hood. The institution of slavery which did not disappear, and even then 
not totally, until well into the Middle Ages, was no doubt the cause for 
this condition. Society consisted of but two classes with a very clearly 
defined line of demarkation — those who ruled and those who were ruled. 
During the Middle Ages we find the same condition, although to a lesser 
degree. It was left to the monastic schools to dignify labor by adding 
to the study of the classical languages subjects of a more practical 
nature. With the breaking down of the feudal system and the spread 
of democracy, secondary education gradually adjusted itself to the needs 
of the times. The industrial revolution of the early nineteenth century 
and trade unionism have undoubtedly left their impress upon matters 
educational and have helped to give us the system in vogue to-day in 
these United States. 

Here, then, we have the system which is so aptly described by Father 
Kirsch: “The modern American high school that gives equal facilities 
for old and new subjects and makes possible many different curricula 
suitable to many conditions and ends.” To my mind, this is the ideal 
system. Our larger municipalities with unlimited funds at their disposal 
have been able to realize this to the fullest. ‘Whatever may be said 
against our city systems of government they can never be charged with 
parsimony in making appropriations for their schools. I sometimes think 
that too much is being done to lighten the burden. Is it not just possible 
that with the road being made so pleasant the pupils of our modern high 
school obtain a false concept of life? 

Catholic schoolmen and women have not this last danger to fear. Up 
to recent years the religious congregations have had the field to them- 
selves. In striking contrast to the cities’ lavish expenditures they have 
built slowly, but they have built well. ‘Considering the means at hand I 
believe we have done very well. The youth of our large centers of popu- 
lation are well provided for; it remains to be seen to that the youth of 
our smaller cities are provided with the same opportunities. I believe 
that the solution of this problem lies in the maintenance of a central 
Catholic high school, supported by all the parishes of the city, each parish 
being taxed in proportion to the number of children attending. 

Here the matter of establishment ends, and I would feel loath to add 
this did I not find Father Kirsch in his paper quoting from Plato: 
“Children ought to be occupied with their letters until they are able to read 
and write. But in case they are unable to acquire perfect beauty or 
quickness in writing in the given number of years they should be let 
alone.” Plato found the same conditions, the same types of pupil that 
we find to-day. How many parents have we met who were so set upon 
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John’s getting that high school diploma when as a matter of fact John 
showed neither the ability nor the inclination to earn the diploma! How 
many parents have we seen who were bent upon sending Tom to college, 
when Tom himself in his second year of high school work was using an 
interlinear to get his Latin and his room-mate’s generosity to get his 
French. 

Which prompts me to make this suggestion, Let us in the preparation 
of our high school courses distinguish between the college preparatory 
school and the ordinary secondary school. Let us by some tried selective 
process choose those who have the ability and the inclination to follow 
the college preparatory work, assigning the others to the work of the 
general course. What this general course should consist of will have to 
be dictated by local conditions. In industrial centers the manual arts 
and secretarial work would hold a prominent place. The business course 
should, however, be preceded by one or two years of college preparatory 
work, preferably two. - 

Some years ago President Hopkins of Dartmouth college was sub- 
jected to what I have always considered uncalled for criticism when 
he stated that a college education is a privilege. There was a time 
when a high school education was a privilege. What I see around me 
daily convinces me that a high school education will soon be a necessity. 
In certain lines of industry it is one already, and of course as time passes 
educational requirements in all lines of industry will be raised. 

Father Kirsch has given us the history of the past. What is of vital 
interest to us is the present. What are we, as professional religious edu- 
cators, doing to meet the situation? What provision are we making for 
competent teachers? for well selected courses of study? for buildings 
and equipment? The attainment of the first two are within our power; 
the remaining two are sometimes beyond our control, but irrespective of 
whatever our position may be the portion of the vineyard assigned to. us 
is the fieid of education. 
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REVEREND WILLIAM P. MCNALLY, S. T. L., RECTOR OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The paper assigned to me deals with the present problems in 
secondary education. Though it is much easier to point out 
errors than to prescribe remedies, I will endeavor to refrain from 
suggesting the latter, as Father Connell in the first paper this 
afternoon deals specifically with that phase of the problem. This 
study of the question will embrace merely a statement of the 
present high school situation as it appears to one in the field. It 
will be a statement of the question, a presentation of important 
facts, not an attempt at their solution. The increased and ever 
increasing enrollment in high schools is one of the outstanding 
features of present-day secondary education. In the last three 
decades it has grown from two hundred thousand to more than 
two millions —an increase of a thousand per cent. (Carnegie 
Report for 1922, p. 93.) The nation is unable to build high 
schools fast enough to accommodate the vast army of applicants. 
It is asserted quite generally that equal opportunity in a democ- 
racy demands a high school education for every youth in the 
land; and it is assumed without proof that the high school, as 
constituted at present, furnishes the requisite training. Many 
parents are convinced that without a high school diploma their 
children are condemned to a miserable existence; and those who 
do not feel this way about it are being forced by the State to 
send their children to high school. There is no phase of modern 
education so universally studied, so widely discussed. There 
is no field of education where the demand is so great and the 
method of supplying it so vague and indefinite. 

On all sides do we hear criticisms of the high school and its 
work. Parents do not feel that their children are fitted for life, 
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the colleges are complaining of the poorly trained high school 
graduates, business men and tradesmen are not satisfied with the 
product, and those engaged in the teaching profession are far 
from pleased with the results of their labor. Some contend that 
under present conditions there is great danger of unfitting the 
American youth for life. Dr. Pritchett (in the eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation) writes that the 
conception of what the school can accomplish in behalf of civili- 
zation has so changed “that the disciplinary side of education has 
been almost lost, and the education offered in the school has be- 
come soft.” 

Dr. Arthur T. Hadley (in his Economic Problems of Democ- 
racy) claims that though the elementary school has been most 
satisfactory, the high schools “have not been equally successful 
in attaining their aim.” Though the slogan of our day is, “Every 
youth in high school,” neither those engaged in the work of edu- 
cation nor those viewing the results from the outside, are quite 
sure that the term “high school” here should mean our present 
system of secondary education. By all means give our children 
a liberal education, deny no one in this land of equal opportunity, 
but be sure that you are educating them.. In the history of edu- 
cation we observe that from the earliest ages systems of educa- 
tion have been criticised and condemned; the same is true to-day 
and no doubt will be true of the future. But surely no one will 
offer this human weakness to criticise as an excuse for not 
remedying present evils. 

One fatal defect of our present high school system is the utter 
absence of any sound theory of education, the absolute lack of 
any set of definite principles upon which to plan the ‘work. 
Those high schools which have adhered to the aims and _tradi- 
tions of the past come nearest to proving a success ; but even they 
are forced to admit that vast changes in society, in industry, in 
the attitude of our people toward education demand a re-adjust- 
ment of secondary education to meet modern needs. A system 
of education that was highly selective in character may not be 
adapted to the needs, interests and capacities of all youth. When 
we consider the vast differences in individuals we must confess 
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that the educating of a highly select few is not quite the same as 
the education of the multitude. 

There is practically no objection on this score to the mission 
of the elementary school. Can the same be effected in the high 
school? “Is there any system that can and should be adapted to 
all? If not, to what extent must we vary it? Can the present 
high school take care of these variations effectively or must other 
secondary schools be founded? Before these and many other 
grave questions can be satisfactorily answered, it will be neces- 
sary to define clearly the aim of the high school. What is ex- 
pected of us? What are we supposed to do for the army of 
youth annually entrusted to our care? Should we aim only to 
impart valuable information, or should we strive to discipline 
the mind and develop mental power? If the answer is that edu- 
cation embraces both, which of the two is primary, which should 
be in control? 

Herein lies one of our greatest difficulties. The whole ten- 
dency-of modern education has been to stress the knowledge fac- 
tor at the expense of mental discipline and power. The latter 
conception, Dr. Pritchett tells us, “makes for sincerity, for 
thoroughness, and for intellectual vigor. The former, only too 
often in the endeavor to give the child some grasp of all knowl- 
edge, gives him only the most superficial smattering, and instead 
of quickening his powers of reason tends to give him the im- 
pression that he can solve the problems of his own life and of his 
own country by the same superficial processes he has learned in 
the school.” (17th Annual Report of Carnegie Foundation, 
p. 104.) 

Is the high school to provide a boy with the means of earning 
a livelihood? Is this its primary purpose? Or should a voca- 
tional training be built on the solid foundation of a liberal and 
cultural education furnished by the school? Should both be 
taught simultaneously, and if not, when should the one cease and 
the other begin? Dr. Pritchett in the Report quoted above, 
writes : 


“It-is perfectly clear to those who know education — its prog- 
ress, its development and its weaknesses — that the cost of edu- 
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cation, no less than the educational result depends upon the con- 
ception of what a school can do, and the answer to that question 
is the first step toward a decision as to whether the enrichment 
of the curriculum shall continue along the lines followed in the 
last two decades, or whether the school shall conceive of its 
function in a sharper and more definite sense.” 

The success of any enterprise depends on a clear understand- 
ing of its purpose. Unless we know what we want we can lay 
no plans to attain it. Still it seems to many devoted citizens and 
educators that secondary education is spending much time, 
money and energy in building and planning, in reorganizing and 
re-adjusting, without knowing clearly and unmistakably its own 
mission in the world. All this is a necessary consequence of 
an aimless procedure that would doom to failure any modern 
business undertaking. Truly fortunate will we be if we do not 
also spend in an unwise and wasteful manner the formative 
years of the American youth. Even with a definite objective the 
problem of adjustment is a difficult one, but if we go on blindly 
and haphazardly we need look for nothing but, chaos and con- 
fusion. ; 

Dr. Smith in a recent work on The High School claims that 
‘more attention has been given to administration than to organ- 
ization, to forms and curricula than to content and method, to 
teacher’s knowledge than to training for the teaching profession, 
to the formal demands of business and society, of college and 
technical school, than to real appreciation of the aims of the high 
school and its fuller relations to what is around and beyond it.” 
(The High School — Macmillan, 1916, p. 353.) 

Monroe in Principles of Secondary Education, p. 1, (Macmillan, 
1922) says: “There is no consensus of opinion as to the scope 
or meaning of secondary education. In our own country the 
views concerning secondary education as to its purpose, scope, 
curriculum, method or organization are of the most diverse 
character, even among those who are specialists in this very 
field.” 

A second problem we face in the modern high school relates 
to the age of the students. We are required to take boys and 
girls of fourteen, keep them for four years and graduate them 
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as useful, happy members of society. By the time they receive 
their diploma they are no longer boys and girls but young men 
and women. It takes eight years to familiarize a youth with the 
tools of knowledge and four years more of a liberal education 
to fit him for college or for useful service in the community. 
And after all our labors we are reminded by intelligent, observ- 
ing men that we have failed. We might set this aside as an 
unfounded, false and unjust criticism were it not for the stand- 
ing and authority of the critics, and especially were it not for 
our own grave fears that in the case of many the work is des- 
tined to fail. There are too many who are merely exposed to 
an education ; in many cases it does not take. Who are to blame? 
The teachers? The youth? May it not be the system that is at 
fault ? 

The thought of four more years of school is so distasteful to 
many boys and girls that even compulsory attendance laws fail 
to force them into high school. Many more come unwillingly and 
show but a meager interest in their studies. Others are sent with 
the understanding that they will have to remain one or at most 
two years, the parents contending that they cannot afford to keep 
them at school any longer than this. The very knowledge that 
he is not to remain the four years makes many a boy careless and 
indifferent in his work. Why, so he reasons, should he enter 
whole-heartedly into a work he does not intend to complete? 
You may say this is not logical, but small boys are not supposed 
to be logicians. Our greatest mortality is in just these first two 
years of high school. Many who remain to graduate, but who 
have no intention of entering college, grow lazy and careless in 
the last two years, with the result that some teachers are of the 
opinion that the last year is almost entirely wasted. This type 
devotes more and more time to recreation, to sport, to association 
with working boys whom they envy because these boys have 
money to spend and plenty of time in which to spend it. Their 
minds are on the pursuit of pleasure, and less and less time is 
devoted to study. Parents fear to take action lest the youth leave 
school; schools fail to act because they fear the wrath of par- 
ents. Of course this description does not fit all students. We 
have the earnest, serious, industrious type which obtains a 
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splendid mental training that will make of them a success in 
whatever they may undertake. They may be talented or of only 
ordinary parts, they may ambition a college or a business career, 
but we do not fear for their success in life. 

We might not be so worried about the other class were their 
number not so large and constantly growing. But even in the 
case of those who upon graduation enter college, a valid objec- 
tion might be raised. Do they not enter upon their career en- 
tirely too late in life? Can nothing be done to give them an 
earlier start in their profession? Ofttimes the best students, be- 
cause of poverty and the long years of preparation required for 
the professions, are deterred from facing the tremendous sacri- 
fices, whereas many of an inferior character enter the higher in- 
stitutions, Some method of attracting to the college the best 
type of high school graduate and of sending men into their life- 
work earlier should be devised. 

The problem of the curriculum is a matter of great moment 
to those engaged in the work of secondary education. At present 
it is unsatisfactory, with a marked tendency to make it even more 
so. The curriculum of the modern high school, we are told, is 
dominated by the college, and this is contended in spite of the 
variety and multitude of courses introduced in the last thirty 
years. The high school is called upon to minister to two dis- 
tinct classes, those who go to college and those who do not. 
Comparatively few are the former, but they are an important few, 
and it would be criminal to neglect them even for the vast ma- 
jority who begin immediately on graduation to earn a livelihood. 
Since these few are to be the professional and scientific men of 
the future, the leaders in Church and State, the captains of. in- 
dustry, the high school must minister to their needs. Still we 
cannot afford to ignore the needs of that vast multitude for 
whom secondary education is an immediate preparation for life. 
Let us not imagine that we are dealing now with boys and girls, 
we are teaching young men and women of seventeen, eighteen 
and nineteen who are going to find it mighty difficult to earn a 
living without some practical training. It will be easier to change 
the high school age and curriculum than it will be to change 
economic conditions. Unless we shorten the present period of 
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secondary education we will be obliged, in justice to the youth 
of the land, to do much more than we are now doing to prepare 
them for life. A young man of eighteen will not be inclined to 
do the hard work demanded by the trades, industry and business, 
of the beginner, and receive as his reward a paltry wage. Many 
vocations which he would have unhesitatingly embraced a few 
years earlier, he will consider closed to him now. 

This brings us face to face with the problem of vocational 
training. And here again we can start by proposing to ourselveg 
several questions. Is it really the mission of the high school to 
teach a trade? Can it be equipped to do the work successfully? 
Can money be supplied to do the work well, and will the results 
justify the vast expenditure? As long as we insist on keeping 
the American youth in school until he is eighteen, we must face 
this problem and solve it as best we can. We cannot have our 
future citizens idle away the most precious years of their life 
simply because they can find no interest in modern high school 
courses. The value, dignity and necessity of work they must 
learn during those years if they are to be useful members of 
society. If present secondary studies fail to stimulate them, then 
other means must be devised; if mental work will not appeal to 
them, then physical labor must be taught them, but under no 
condition can they be permitted to drift along in a lazy, care- 
less manner because they refuse to accept a traditional high 
school course. A young man who does not learn to do before he 
is nineteen or twenty years old, will find it very hard to learn that 
necessary lesson later on in life. 

In recent years the junior high school has been organized to 
solve these very real problems. It has many things to commend 
it, but is still only in an experimental stage. That the success 
it has met with so far justifies its universal adoption must be 
seriously questioned. The introduction of secondary branches 
into the seventh and eighth grades shortens, it is true, the period 
of elementary instruction, but many of the problems stated will 
still remain to be solved by the senior high school. 

This paper would not be complete without a brief reference 
to the relations obtaining between the school and the parents 
of the students. The home is the first educational agency in the 
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life of the individual and parents are the first teachers. The 
great educational fallacy to-day is that this work of the home 
ceases when the child enters school. Why this should be is im- 
material to the present discussion. The fact stands out clearly 
that the modern parent, though deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of the child and interested in its progress, takes no practical 
or effective step to help the work along. They reason that 
schools are well equipped and teachers well trained to do the 
work without any aid from them. If there is one outstanding 
complaint of teachers to-day — elementary and high — it is that 
the parents do not cooperate with them in the teaching of the 
child. Home study has become a thing of the past. High school 
pupils spend much time in recreation and very little at their 
studies, with the result that they do not get their proper rest and 
come to school unprepared for a hard day’s work. We are living 
in an age of luxury. Pleasure and social relaxation are deemed 
worthy of persistent pursuit. This is the evil besetting parents 
and parents transmit this evil, very naturally, to their children. 

Parents, moreover, tell their offspring that the object of a 
high school education is to enable the child to lead an easier life 
than the parent. What teacher has not heard parents say in the 
presence of the child that they do not intend that their children 
should work as hard as they? Children do not attend school that 
they may learn how to lead an easy life, but how to lead a use- 
ful, serviceable, worth while, happier and better life. Again, in 
the matter of vocational guidance who is in a better position to 
direct the child wisely than its parents? Who is more familiar 
with his ability, his tastes, his inclinations? Modern educa- 
tion, it seems to me, has left the parent under the impression that 
this work can best be done by the school. It is time we were 
disabusing them of this false idea. The school has no control 
over the student the nineteen hours a day he is away from the 
building. Until parents see this and function as teachers in the 
home, many secondary school problems cannot be satisfactorily 
solved. 
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DISCUSSION 


BrorHeR GERALD, S. M.: When receiving Father McNally’s paper a 
few days ago, he stated in the accompanying letter that he found it most 
difficult to give facts regarding the present status of the high school with- 
out hinting at a possible solution; and in the opening lines of his very 
able paper this morning he uses these words: “I will endeavor to refrain 
from suggesting remedies, as the first paper this afternoon deals speci- 
fically with that phase of the problem.” Therefore, we who are to dis- 
cuss his paper are not at liberty to anticipate Father Connell in what he 
has to say regarding the “Adjustment of the High School to Present-day 
Needs,” nor yet to reply to Father McNally’s interrogatory when he ex- 
claims, “What can we do, what must we do to serve our high school 
students better?” I shall, therefore, confine myself to making a few 
additional remarks regarding some of the facts pertaining to the present 
status of the high school. 

Father McNally has considered the following topics: increased énroll- 
ment; relation of the home to the school; home-study; vocational guid- 
ance; the time element; the curriculum; vocational training; the junior 
high school. 


Before enlarging upon any of these points, it might be well to bring back 
to our minds the purpose or aim of a high school education. Briefly 
stated, it is to make life more worth the living by making the student an 
instrument of happiness both to himself and to society. Now, happiness 
implies service: service rendered to one’s family, to one’s country, to 
one’s God. If, therefore, a high school graduate receives such a training 
as will enable him to take up a trade or a profession affording reasonable 
pecuniary compensation that will make him serviceable to his neighbor, 
that will make of him a citizen willing to lend hand and mind and heart 
for the best interests of his country, that will make him above all true 
to his religion and to his God, then his education shall have been a 
success. ‘Wanting any of these elements it spells failure. 

To bring about this success there must be no conflict between home 
and school, but a close relationship; there must be cooperation between 
parent and teacher, so that one does not destroy what the other has built up; 
there must be unity and sympathy; in fact, there must be a harmonious 
alliance of all available forces to produce the best results. At present, 
there is still too wide a gulf between the home and the school which it 
were well to bridge over by such agencies as Parent Meetings, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Mothers’ ‘Clubs, Fathers’ Clubs, Home and School 
Associations, etc. The home, however, must remain the foremost factor 
in a child’s education, though the school remain the principal dispenser 
of instruction. The following words of President Coolidge, in one of 
his late messages to Congress, corroborates this idea: “Mere intelligence 
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is not enough. Enlightenment must be accompanied by that moral power 
which is the product of the home and of religion.” 

Now, if there is one thing more than another that the home must 
furnish, it is, as Father McNally has well said, vocational guidance. Yet 
the school must do its part, for parents, especially mothers, have often 
a too exalted opinion of the abilities of their offspring, and desire their 
children to attain some “white-collar position,” rather than that they should 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brow. But a word of caution as 
regards vocational guidance. Do not select a boy’s lifework for him. 
Let that be his own choice — intelligent, of course—aided by your en- 
deavor in revealing to him his aptitudes, his abilities, his interests and 
his needs. There will be a paper tomorrow morning in the Parish Schoo) 
Department by a Christian Brother, entitled, “Vocational Guidance in 
the ‘Grades,” and no doubt there will be points brought out that will be of 
equal interest to the high school. In this respect I wish also to draw 
attention to a book lately put on the market, entitled, Occupational Infor- 
mation in the Elementary School. The conjoint authors are Thomas Mc- 
Cracken and Helen Lamb, and the publishers, the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
of Boston and Chicago. Its object, as the preface tells us, is “to assist 
teachers in the tasks of educational and vocational guidance, and particu- 
larly in the bringing of occupational information to children.” The book 
has’ well-selected, classified lists of materials useful in giving this occupa- 
tional information, and also indicates where they may be secured. 

And now a word as to vocational training. It is begun in the junior 
high school, and like the latter, though still in the experimental stage, is 
here to stay. Its object, as we all know, is utilitarian rather than cultural. 
Its purpose is to train students how to make a living, rather than to 
train students how to live. We have educators of high standing who are 
outspoken in favor of vocational training, whilst others consider it a 
fad. Amongst the latter the most prominent is perhaps President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
He says: “The vocational training offered in the high schools has so 
little of the sharp, accurate responsibility of the well-trained technician, 
and is so poorly related to the facts and circumstances of these vocations, 
that it is in great measure an educational farce.” Be this as it may, 
vocational training is with us to stay, as I said above. It is claimed, 
however, that it does not belong to the province of the high school, and 
should be given in trade schools, or so-called part-time or continuation 
schools. Here in Milwaukee,- the problem is thus seemingly being 
solved. The Milwaukee Vocational School, with a plant valued at 
$3,250,000 has a faculty of 161, and a student enrollment of almost 14,000. 
From all accounts itis doing excellent work, and its existence: does not 
endanger the success. of.the high schools, so-called, which devote them- 
selves to. that class of students looking towards the learned professions. 


But, .Milwaukee is unique in its vocational school, and so, meanwhile, 
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other cities must perforce leave it to the high school to give those who 
desire it a reasonable amount of vocational training. Up to the present 
“many of our youth pursue the academic courses of the traditional high 
school, and leaving school undertake to engage in manual work: work for 
which neither their education nor their experience has in any way ‘pre- 
pared them.” Therefore, the really efficient high school should, when 
at all feasible, give some vocational training, but in so doing must be 
careful not to overestimate its value and subordinate the humanities to 
mechanics, industrial efficiency to intellectual power. 

I certainly would like to touch upon other interesting points of Father 
McNally’s paper, such as home-study, the curriculum, and the junior 
high school, especially the last, which we Catholics, due mainly to financial 
conditions, have only in exceptional cases tried out. But time will not 
permit, and so I will conclude by simply stating that it is especially the 
curriculum of the junior high school that is in the experimental, evolution- 
ary stage; for, according to James M. Glass of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, the junior high school curriculum, when finally 
formulated, and adopted as satisfactory, “shall be a composite of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, articulating elementary and secondary 
courses, and ‘helping each child to explore his own aptitudes and to make 
provisional choice of the kinds of work to which he will devote himself.’ ” 








THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO 
PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


REVEREND FRANCIS M. CONNELL, S. J.,. NEW YORK CITY 


Those who heard Father McNally’s excellent paper this morn- 
ing on the present status of the high school will not hesitate to 
admit that secondary education in the United States is in a state 
of evolution. The character of our schools is changing rapidly. 
New problems have arisen, and the new age has clamored for 
new answers. While some of the theories proposed seem 
eminently in accord with Catholic ideals, others are plainly un- 
tenable; some are suspicious; many have possessed no perma- 
nence, but one after another have been idolized for a time and 
then swept away. 

Now it is the purpose of the present paper to present one or 
two of these problems for consideration and discussion. And 
I think we should remember that, as I understand it, we are not 
asked to consider at this time the immediate practical side of 
these solutions, as if we could expect to put any such plans into 
execution promptly. There are always grave difficulties in the 
face of any change. The main thing is that in the welter of 
present-day theories and doctrines we turn our thoughts to form- 
ing a well considered and sane doctrine of our own. Sound 
theories will determine a safe course of action as circumstances 
permit their execution. 

As Father McNally has pointed out, the fundamental fact in 
the development of secondary education is the greatly increased 
enrollment of high school pupils within the last few years. Con- 
temporaneous with this fundamental fact, partly as its effect and 
partly as its cause, there has grown up what we may call a funda- 
mental ideal. The fundamental ideal is universal secondary edu- 
cation. A high school training is no longer regarded as the privi- 
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lege of the select few. The door of the high school must be 
thrown open to all the adolescent population of the country with- 
out distinction. No one but the moron is to be shut out. There 
are not wanting those who question the soundness of this ideal, 
but I do not believe that Catholic educators are among this num- 
ber. The Church has always been the foster mother of the edu- 
cation of the masses, and I believe I may confidently assert that 
the members of the Catholic Educational Association look for- 
ward to the day when every Catholic boy and girl will be in a 
Catholic high school. The amazing multiplication of Catholic 
high schools, diocesan, parish, and religious, bears witness to the 
effort made to put this ideal into practice. 

The question, then, becomes how to adjust our high school 
system to this ideal of universal secondary education. And I 
think I may say that the first and most pressing problem it sug- 
gests concerns the time-element in education; that the second 
problem concerns the curriculum and its determining factor, the 
purpose of the high school; and that a third problem worth con- 
sidering concerns the teacher’s position in the ideal state of af- 
fairs we are contemplating. 

What is the chief obstacle to the realization of our ideal of 
universal secondary education? In most cases the chief obstacle 
is the age of high school graduation, i. e., normally the comple- 
tion of the eighteenth year. I believe that this will be assented to 
by anyone who has been active in promoting attendance at high 
school. Economic necessity, real or imagined, cools the ardor of 
the parents. Many cannot spare, or think they cannot, the ser- 
vices of their children in contributing to the maintenance of the 
family till such an age. Go into any home and ask the father 
and mother why their children are not continuing their education, 
and in nine cases out of ten the answer will be that it is time for 
them to go to work. 

How then is the school period to be shortened? By eliminat- 
ing the last two years of the elementary school. This is the pop- 
ular and the most reasonable solution. There is hardly a critic 
of American education, whether foreign or native, who does not 
take exception to our elementary course, who does not advocate 
in fact the ending of elementary education at the end of the sixth 
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grade. It is this criticism that has given rise to the junior high 
school movement, but neither of the plans favored in this sys 
tem, neither the six-two-four nor the six-three-three proposal. 
touches the heart of the problem we are considering, which is 
how to shorten the time required for high school graduation. 
Though the junior-senior high school plan shortens the ele- 
mentary school course by two years, it lengthens the high school 
by the same amount, and leaves the graduation age at eighteen 
where it was before. There is no help in this. Let us not undo 
with one hand what we have done with the other. Let us rather 
hold the high school to its present length of four years and grad- 
uate the pupil at the age of sixteen instead of eighteen. 

This plan is not new to the Catholic Educational Association. 
Ten years ago it was advocated in a paper by Bishop Howard, 
and it was again brought forcibly to our attention last year by 
Father Ryan, ably seconded by Dr. Kirsch. So far as I recall 
the one objection raised to the proposal was its practical infeas- 
ibility at the present time. But this objection, which we all con- 
cede, seems to be irrelevant, since as I have explained above, our 
purpose is not to propose a plan for present adoption, but to put 
forward a theory to offset the theories of others. 

I submit that this plan has many advantages to recommend it. 
First, it will obviously make the high school more popular. 
Those who contemplate a college career will not be handicapped 
by the prospect of so remote a baccalaureate. Those who mean 
to enter the trades will be enabled to take up their apprenticeship 
at a more suitable age. Those who are constrained to earn a live- 
lihood early in life will find it possible to finish high school more 
readily than before. Note the significant fact that in our high 
school classes to-day the greatest mortality is precisely at the 
end of the second year, at the age of sixteen. 

Secondly, the plan I am proposing is more consistent with the 
principles of psychology. Anyone who is familiar with the pop- 
ulation of a boys’ high school (whatever may be the case with 
girls) knows that the members of the third and fourth year 
classes are as a whole markedly distinct both physically and 
psychologically from those of the first two years. The natural 
line of demarcation comes just here in the sixteenth year. Child- 
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hood ends at twelve, the dawn of adolescence brings the child 
to sixteen. To these natural divisions our educational program 
should rationally conform. 

Thirdly, it is the fashion to study institutions of all kinds in 
their genesis. What is the genesis of the high school? As every 
one knows it is the evolution of the old-fashioned academy. 
Now the academy in its day overlapped with the elementary 
school by at least two years, whereas the high school, when it grew 
into a recognized institution, was superadded to the elementary 
school for no other reason than that the elementary schools ex- 
isted in a definite form and their organization could not be dis- 
turbed, and because at a time when the education of most chil- 
dren stopped at the completion of the elementary school, it 
would perhaps have been unwise to curtail the time of their train- 
ing. This appears to be the only reason why our present system 
of graduating pupils at the age of eighteen years has grown up 
among us. It has no counterpart in any other country in the 
world. It is based neither on logic nor on psychology, nor on 
any process of legitimate evolution. It is not a growth but an 
accident. And so it is fair, I think, to say that this consuming 
of a child’s life up to his eighteenth year before completing high 
school, which is the principal obstacle to the ideal of universal 
secondary education, is also the very thing that has nothing at all 
to recommend it in the nature of things or in expediency or in 
principle or in the practical experience of other nations. 

The Curriculum. — This brings us to a second point in the ad- 
justment of the high school to present conditions, viz., the curric- 
ulum of studies. If we attract to the high school all Catholic 
boys and girls without distinction, we shall have to determine 
what consideration to give to two important factors — the vary- 
ing degrees of social standing and future prospects in life among 
the pupils on the one hand and on the other to their varying de- 
grees of intellectual ability. Note that these are two very dif- 
ferent things, and I think we should keep them perfectly dis- 
tinct. They are often confused or at least coupled together as if 
they varied uniformly one with another, as if the gifted pupil 
came naturally from the higher walks of life and the son of the 
laboring man were somehow inherently slow-witted. Everyone 
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knows perfectly well that the opposite is quite as likely to be the 
case. Precisely for this reason I think we should be very wary, 
when planning a program of studies, of allowing the so-called 
future prospects of the pupil to enter into our calculations at all, 
except in rare cases. It is our duty to democracy to educate 
each child up to the limit of his capacity no matter what his pros- 
pects may be. For who can gauge the future of a child in this 
land of opportunities? Or what can limit his prospects except 
only his native ability? Must the poor man’s son be foredoomed 
to be nothing better than a laborer or a clerk? Is it not true that 
great numbers of our Catholic people have risen in life, in stand- 
ing, in influence, by leaps and bounds, beyond all prospects, from 
one generation to another? We must not limit the child’s am- 
bition by the education we give him nor narrow his horizon. 
We must bring out the very best that is in him, not only morally, 
but intellectually. As far as is humanly possible, we must give 
him a liberal education. 

Are we then to do nothing to prepare the boy to engage in the 
actual battle of life? Are we to forsake the practical for some 
academic ideal? Undoubtedly we are to prepare the child for 
life, but for the essential things of life, not for the accidental. 
I submit that it is the aim of secondary education to prepare a 
child to be a better man rather than a better tradesman, to live 
a fuller life, not to earn a higher wage. Therein precisely lies 
the difference between the liberal ideal and the vocational. The 
liberal curriculum aims to develop those activities that every 
man must engage in by virtue of the fact that he is a man — in- 
tellectual acumen, perspicacity, far-sightedness, the power of 
concentration, the power of expression, and the like — all those 
qualities, in a word, that develop mentality, that give a man what 
we designate as power. The vocational curriculum aims to turn 
a boy into a clerk or a stenographer or a carpenter. It is need- 
less to say which is more vital to the boy’s interests, which is 
in a true sense the more practical of the two. And if the skep- 
tical parent comes to us with the all-absorbing query, “Will then 
my boy be able to earn a cent of money when he leaves your 
school ?” — answer him by asking whether after all he is think- 
ing of his boy or of himself. “That lad,” we shall say to him, 
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“has a long life ahead of him. In the long race it is not technical 
skill that gets him ahead; it is the power to think, to grasp a 
situation, to grapple with an argument, to express himself con- 
vincingly among his fellow men.- He can learn typewriting in a 
month or two under the sharp training of a business school. It 
will take us four years to equip him for a long life ahead.” 

Let us then in framing our curriculum put the main stress, de- 
vote our best endeavors to the making of the man, not to the 
making of the clerk or the artisan; and if we must needs intro- 
duce into our schools vocational subjects for the sake of at- 
tracting pupils that would go elsewhere in quest of them, let us 
at least foster the conviction within ourselves that it is only a 
makeshift, and let us use all that influence that the Catholic 
educator possesses over his clients, to make constantly larger and 
larger and eventually universal, the attendance on the liberal 
courses. 

But what are we to say of those pupils who are intellectually 
incapable of following the liberal courses? Time obliges me to 
make answer very briefly, and I may be permitted to use the 
words of one who is no mean authority in educational circles. 


“In the past,” says Dr. Inglis, “this issue has been met in 
part by utilizing as salvage departments the various non-academic 
subjects, successively making the commercial department, the 
manual training department, and the practical arts department 
the educational wastebaskets of the school. This has never been 
right and cannot long continue. The issue must be met, [not by 
multiplying courses,| but by adapting the instruction given in 
the academic branches to the varying capacities of the children 
concerned. No study in the high school program is in itself in- 
herently impossible for a pupil anywhere near normality. It is 
perfectly possible for them to learn a limited amount of any high 
school study provided it is organized with proper regard for the 
capacities of the pupils.” 


So far Dr. Inglis. Long experience with high school boys leads 
me to believe that this is true. I am far from advocating a rigid 
and uniform curriculum for every child in high school. But the 
solution of the difficulty we are considering seems to be not in 
providing vocational courses for the less talented, but in organ- 
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izing different grades in the liberal courses, grades varying in the 
range of the matter seen and in the instruction given, so that all 
types of student-intelligence will be exercised to the utmost, and 
none will be asked to do the impossible. 

Proffering this solution for what it is worth, let me hasten to 
conclude by adding a word on the teacher’s place in this new 
scheme of things. The need of excellent teachers is independent 
of any theory we may hold about the problems of administration. 
But assuming the ideal of universal secondary education and its 
consequence in dealing with pupils of successively lower levels of 
capacity, this need becomes greater than ever. The necessity of 
teaching-competence varies inversely with the intelligence of the 
class taught. No teacher however gifted can of course create 
intelligence. But what the gifted teacher can do is to create in- 
terest, and once this is done the task of teaching becomes easy 
and the task of learning becomes, not easy, but spontaneous. 

All this goes without saying, provided we realize that the val- 
uable kind of interest arises not from external and factitious 
stimulants, not from such appeals as competition, emulation, the 
desire for publicity and artificial devices to amuse the class. We 
need not deny that these are incidental helps. But what really 
counts is an interest intrinsic to the subject studied, an interest 
that arises partly from motivation, partly from “suggestion” or 
contagion, that goes hand in hand with purposeful activity and 
that does not minimize effort but increases it. Such interest 
when awakened solves all the problems both of teacher and of 
administrator. 

And yet I cannot refrain from adding one word of caution to 
this widely advertised doctrine of interest. To rely on interest 
alone without the backing of the old-fashioned principle of 
simple obedience to duty and the fear of the disagreeable con- 
sequences of disobedience, is first un-Catholic and secondly non- 
sensical. The great majority of boys, and I suppose of girls, are 
impervious to interest unless they feel the force of authority con- 
trolling them. I am led to make this remark (which I feel will 
not be disputed here) from recently reading a statement emana- 
ting from a high educational source that obedience is not the 
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virtue to inculcate in the schools of a democracy. I need not 
characterize that statement. No wonder we notice signs of re- 
action against this modern fear of coercing the child, this modern 
subservience to his desires rather than insistence on his duties. 
No wonder that the Report of the Carnegie Foundation deplores 
the loss of disciplinary aims and the softness of the education 
offered in the schools, arguing, with how much truth, that the 
boy who studies only what he likes in school is governed in after 
life by his likes and dislikes. Thank God, the Catholic Church 
has not discarded the virtue of obedience, has not surrendered 
its authoritative control over its subjects young or old. Thank 
God, we Catholic educators believe still in obedience first, 
obedience to law, obedience to duty, obedience with sanctions to 
back it, — obedience first and interest second, — and that is not 
only sound theology and true ethics, but it is also correct psychol- 


ogy and the only sensible pedagogy. 


oe 


DISCUSSION 
Rev. WituiAm ScuMitt: Father Connell’s paper opens up a dis- 
cussion which I venture to say will continue for many a day. It is a 


new prob.em to us in this Section of the Catholic Educational Association, 
because high school problems until very recently were bound up with 
the problems of college and seminary. I believe it was the realization of 
this new problem that was facing Catholic secondary education that 
brought about the establishing of this distinct Section of high school 
interests. 

The Catholic high school is no longer the preparatory school that it 
was no less than a decade ago. The day of the one high school for the 
few, the wealthy, for the candidate for the priesthood, for the boy who 
would be a doctor or lawyer, is over. To-day it is the universal high 
school, the diocesan high school, for every boy and girl, at least for 
the freshman and sophomore year, or if you like, until the age of sixteen. 
This is the new situation which has brouzht prob.ems that clamor for 
solution. Treatment of these problems by minds like Father Connell’s 
gives us some promise that being aware of their existence, we are on the 
way of finding some solution. True, it is a nation-wide problem, yet we, 
as Catholic educators, must make the influence of Catholic principles felt 
in its solution. 

In Father Connell’s analysis the problem has three elements. The time 
element, the element of the curriculum, and the element of the teacher. 
Let us say a few words about each. 
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The Time Element.— This is a problem that is bigger than the high 
school. Because the high school has the middle place, situated between 
the elementary school on the one side and the college on the other, the 
high school occupies the point of friction. It must take what the ele- 
mentary school gives and it must furnish what the college demands. 
Whatever solution is eventually followed in solving this problem of time 
in American education, let us not forget to consider well the nature of 
our American boys and girls. Do they put forth an energy equal to 
that of the boy and girl of England, France and Germany? Are their 
home conditions conducive to serious application as are the conditions of 
the homes of the boys and girls of these countries? One American fault 
is to copy the form and not bother about the substance. Let us be 
careful that we do not make the same mistake here, taking over the form 
of European educational systems without having grasped their substance 
also. Another question. Suppose, as Father Connell intimates, we should 
eliminate the seventh and eighth grades and begin high school, (not 
merely high school subjects as in the case of the junior high school) but 
begin high school at the end of the sixth grade. Imagine what sort of 
high school graduates your average sophomore of to-day would be. 
Are we not taking too much for granted to think that they would have 
“intellectual acumen, perspicacity, farsightedness, power of concentration, 
power of expression”? Will the handling of high school subjects at the 
age of twelve instead of at the age of fourteen bring about an improve- 
ment in the ability of a sophomore at sixteen over what it is to-day? 

2. The Curriculum,— This is a more pressing problem. The time 
element involves the elementary school on the one side and the college 
on the other. But the curriculum is distinctly a high school problem 
to-day. As long as the high school was a preparatory school, a school 
for the few, the curriculum was not a serious problem. It had to have 
for its purpose college entrance credits. But to-day with the hordes at 
our doors for what shall we prepare them? For college? Only two 
per cent of those who enter high school go on to college. For a trade 
or profession? Who is to select this trade, who is to guide the youth in 
this selection, what is to become of our old-fashioned Americanism, equal 
opportunities for all? Shall we prepare them for general culture? What 
experienced teacher will say all are capable of culture and if all were, 
why retard the boy or girl until the age of eighteen to give him or her a 
general culture when he or she could be profitably engaged in learning a 
trade or profession which will serve as a means of livelihood for the rest 
of life? 

Some public school systems have attempted to solve this problem by 
offering opportunities in five distinct high school courses. a) The 
traditional or classical high school; b) the general, widely selective high 
school; c) the technical high school; d) the commercial high school; 
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e) the trade cooperative high school, where the pupil is engaged part 
time in shops and stores. This arrangement, with its wide selection, 
appears to offer equal opportunities to all pupils. The presence of purely 
high school subjects, as English, history, science, in all the courses, even 
the trade and commercial, gives promise that some form of general culture 
is being provided for all. Is it possible for our Catholic high school 
systems to provide these opportunities? Is it not a burden that we can 
not bear even if we would? 


€ 


3. The Teacher.—The problem of the teacher is the next in im- 
portance. It is not a question of qualification or ability to teach in the 
high school, it is a question of supply. Where, whence are we to get 
them? Our religious communities can scarcely take care of the elementary 
schools, where are we to get properly qualified teachers for our high 
schools? We can rely on the Providence of God not to desert us, His 
flock in America, by drying up the source of religious vocations for teach- 
ing. But are we doing our share in this work? Are the Catholic high 
schools nurseries of vocations? Surely there is a serious problem right 
here, one that needs immediate remedy if the Catholic high school move- 
ment is to grow. 

I have added very little to Father Connell’s ideas. But this whole 
matter is for discussion. By talking over these matters with you who 
are interested we will be aided in arriving at some solution. Happily 
for us it is a national problem. But let us not forget that we must solve 
our problems with Catholic principles, keeping in mind the priceless 
heritage of faith which we must transmit to our children. Catholic high 
schools give us a four-year advantage in cultivating that faith we planted 
in the hearts of the pupil in his tender years. 

Rev. W. F. Cunnincuam, C.SC., Ph.D.: Before taking up the discus- 
sion of Father Connell’s paper, I wish to refer back to the paper read 
by Father McNally this morning, “The Present Status of the High 
School.” The high school he was speaking of is the conventional four- 
year school superimposed upon an elementary school of eight grades. 
Notice that this is not the same type of high school that Father Connell 
is recommending, since his four-year school follows an elementary school 
of six grades. The situation of the former, that is, the conventional 
high school, on the eight-four plan is well portrayed, it seems to me, by 
the following story. An Irishman, a handy man around the house, was 
given orders by the cook to kill a big snapping turtle that was being 
fatted for soup. Without more ado Pat took a stick, stuck it down in the 
barrel where the turtle was confined. The turtle snapped the end of the 
stick and Pat pulled him out stretching out his long neck and deftly 
chopped off his head. He reported to the cook that the job was finished. 
A little later the latter went out into the yard to get the carcass. To his 
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surprise there was the beheaded turtle walking around. He called Pat 
to come and see what a mess he had made of the killing. At the sight 
of the perambulating headless turtle Pat exclaimed in amazement: “Be- 
gorra, I certainly cut his head off! He is dead but he doesn’t know it 
yet!” This to my mind adequately describes the present status of the 
conventional four-year high scheol superimposed on an eight grade school. 
At South Bend, Indiana, in the public school system, as I described yes- 
terday in my paper, “Rebuilding the Educational Ladder,” the old four- 
year high school is not only dead; it is buried and four junior high schools 
(distributed throughout the city) are the tombstones that mark the corners 
of its grave. The central upper high school is one of three years with- 
out the freshman year. The graduates of the parish schools in South 
Bend, therefore, if they wish to continue in school in that city, must 
spend one year in a junior high school (the ninth grade) before entering 
the upper central high school in the sophomore year 

Returning now to Father Connell’s paper, “The Readjustment of the 
High School to Present-day Needs,” one might think that he and I are 
advocating diametrically opposed plans of reorganization. This, how- 
ever,.is not the case. As a matter of fact we agree in the essentials and 
disagree only in the accidentals. In the first place we are agreed that the 
elementary school should be limited to six years. In the second place we 
are agreed that secondary education, following elementary, and below 
higher education should be a period of eight years, thus reducing the 
whole period of general education to fourteen school years instead of sixteen, 
thereby saving two years. We differ only in the distribution of these 
eight years of secondary education. Father Connell would reduce the 
elementary school to six years but have it followed by a four-year high school 
and a four-year college, similar to the conventional arrangement at the 
present day. My division is on a 3-3-2 plan; the first unit of three years 
to be called the intermediate school. I much prefer this name to junior 
high school because the latter commits us to certain details of administra- 
tion in vogue, whereas the intermediate school, to my mind, when we 
have it once worked out, will be part of our own system; the second 
unit of our parish school of nine grades, organized on a 6-3 basis. The 
first unit, the elementary school of six years is the school for all and for 
all alike. The second unit, grades seven, eight and nine, is the school for 
all, giving to all the elements of a liberal education, but not for all alike, 
since it must provide for individual differences by a curriculum made up 
of constants and variables. The high school following the intermediate 
school is one of three years but one offering several curriculums and in 
this way contrasted from the intermediate school which has a single cur- 
riculum. The high school is neither for all nor for all alike. The school 
years, thirteen and fourteen, as the next unit, is entitled the university 
college and as such it would be in conjunction with the great American 
university of the future. These two years will have a twofold purpose, 
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first, the. teaching of philosophy as the unifying subject, and second, the 
teaching of the preprofessional studies, preparing the student to enter any 
one of the professional schools of the university proper at his choice. 

No one knows as yet what is going to be the final outcome of the junior 
high school and the junior college movements, but it: is evident that some- 
thing is going to happen to our present system (or lack of system) so we 
have a very critical problem here for study. It seems to me, however, 
that we have two definite points of agreement; an elementary school of six 
years and a period of secondary education of eight. With these to begin 
with we can well afford to continue in this study of the problem of re- 
organization. Again let me emphasize my views on the subject. The old 
four-year high school is dead even if it doesn’t know it, as well as the 
old eight grade school and the old four-year college is already in the 
process of decomposition — the junior college movement. 











OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OF COEDUCATION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND PETER J. BERNARDING, A, M., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* 


The first quarter of the present century has seen a remarkable 
growth of the secondary schools throughout the country. The 
tendency to lengthen the time during which attendance at school 
is obligatory is forcing us to provide high schools for the ever- 
increasing numbers seeking admission there. We Catholics are 
not behind in the movement. If the need for giving the child 
a thorough religious education in its early years is great, it is none 
the less great to continue it in the teens when boys and girls are 
passing through the most critical period of their lives. That is 
why we have been making great efforts in the last few years to 
establish Catholic high schools, at least in the most densely popu- 
lated communities. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
announced some time ago that $9,000,000 were spent in the erec- 
tion of new central Catholic high schools by sixteen American 
archdioceses and dioceses alone between 1921 and 1923. 

This surely is a cause for rejoicing. And it may be predicted 
that the coming years will see a still more rapid expansion in the 
system of Catholic high schools. In view of this it seems to be 
the right time to discuss certain fundamental questions about 
what should be our aims in these schools. The Executive Com- 
mittee of this Department had this in mind, I think, when it chose 
the question of coeducation for treatment at the convention. A 
noted educator does not hesitate to say that it is “probably the 
most momentous educational problem of this generation.” * 

To some it might seem as though that question had been set- 
tled long ago. Are not most of the high schools in this country 
coeducational and does not this show that coeducation must be 


* Dr. G, Stanley Hall. 
(250) 
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the better way? It is true that outside of large cities like Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco and 
New York, nearly all our public high schools are coeducational. 
Possession, indeed, is nine points of the law. Yet if we examine 
the title by which they have gained possession of the field we 
shall find that their right to hold it is not well established from 
a pedagogical point of view. The fact that the great majority of 
our public high schools and even some of our Catholic high 
schools are coeducational does not at all stand for a conviction 
in the mind of the people or the authorities that it yields better 
results than segregation. The origin of coeducation, says Julian 
Abernethy in School and Society for March 1, 1919, is “in 
economy and expediency, the red-letter virtues of the thrifty 
American pioneer. The chief and only substantial reason for 
its existence is and has always been that it is cheap”. And he 
adds: “Until recently no attempt has ever been made to justify 
coeducation on pedagogic or scientific principles and every such 
attempt is an apology rather than an argument”. Moreover we 
must bear in mind that large as our country is yet it dwindles 
somewhat when we view it as a part of the globe. Outside the 
United States coeducation in the secondary schools is almost 
unknown, if we except Scotland and parts of Wales where it 
exists for the same reasons as here. Though a little pride in our 
educational institutions is to be pardoned, are we not rather too 
young to think of setting the standard for the much older civili- 
zations of Europe? Is it not rather too much like the son trying 
to dictate to his father? ° 

However, for us who are gathered here as representatives of 
Catholic education in this country, the important question is: 
What does the Church think of coeducation in the high school? 
That earnest striver for better things in education and fervent 
lover of the Church, whose death was a personal loss to many of 
us, Rev. Thomas E. Shields, speaks in no ambiguous terms on 
the subject: 


“....In secondary schools”, he says, “the Catholic policy is 
decide: ily opposed to cc education. The high schools, academies, 
and col'eces for boys are altogether separate from those of girls. 
Boys are taught by male teachers, girls by women, usually re- 
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ligious. Nothing in fact so strongly emphasizes the Catholic a - 
titude in this matter as the work of various religious orders of 
men established to teach boys, and of no less various orders «i 
women to teach girls. This is the century-old practice of tle 
Church and it is observed in all countries. Catholics, moreover, 
have followed with interest the discussions concerning coeduci- 
tion; and though in many respects they have adopted in their 
own work the methods approved by experience in non-Catholic 
schools, they have not been convinced by the arguments in favour 
of the coeducational plan”. * 


This was written about the year 1908. Were Father Shields 
with us to-day he might feel himself constrained to modify some- 
what his statement in view of recent developments in the Catho- 
lic high school system in this country. Yet is it not significant 
that in the countries where the Catholic Church is still the domi- 
nant force in the land coeducation in secondary schools and 
often in the primary schools as well is unknown? It seems to 
me there is back of this something more than a yielding to raciai 
customs. Does it not rather bespeak a settled conviction in the 
mind of the Church? May it. not be that here as in some other 
things we are taking the course of least resistance and blindly 
following in the footsteps of non-Catholics without knowing 
quite whither we are being led? Still even in this country, while 
it is true that of late years many Catholic high schools of the 
coeducational type have arisen, yet the majority of them are 
parish schools, where it was question of having a mixed school 
or no school at all. Most of the central Catholic high schools 
are still going in for separation. 

But this is a practical age. We are experimenting in every 
field and resting the verdict on results. Should we not do so 
here likewise? Coeducation, even as the tree, must be judged 
by its fruits. Are the results good or bad? Does it make for the 
moral, intellectual, and physical well-being of the individual and 
of society, or is it bringing forth individual or social ills? On our 
answer to these questions must depend our verdict on coeduca- 
tion in the high school. 

I suppose the first question that comes to most minds when this 


* Catholic Encyc. Vol. IV, p. 90. 
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subject is broached is this: Does coeducation lead to grave mora! 
disorders? If so, then clearly must we work toward separation, 
whatever advantages of an intellectual or social kind education 
may have to offer and however great may be the sacrifices de- 
manded to procure separate schools. The question is not an easy 
one to settle. On no other point, perhaps, is there so great a 
divergence of opinion as on this. When the practice of extending 
coeducation into the high school first came into use it was rather 
generally predicted that it would lead to moral disorders. That 
is what one should naturally expect knowing the strength of the 
passions at this stage of life and the little will power that many 
young people have developed up to that time. It seems that the 
results have not been quite so serious as was once feared, owing 
probably to the fact that there are certain outside influences 
acting as preventives or checks which were not taken into con- 
sideration sufficiently in making the calculation. Still, I must 
call attention to certain factors that are likely to be overlooked. 
It is an evil that lurks in the dark; school authorities themselves, 
when any serious moral lapse occurs, are inclined to hush the 
matter; it is a subject on which school principals will not speak 
freely to a stranger. It is a mistake to conclude that the evil is 
non-existent, because few breaches of the kind come to the notice 
of the school authorities. Those that have passed through 
a boarding school know that for every violation of discipline that 
is found out there are at least five or more that are not discovered. 
Is not the proportion likely to be greater still in a day school 
where supervision’on the part of the school ceases when the 
classes are dismissed? There may be a good deal of bad blood 
in the human body before it shows in eruptions of the skin; simi- 
larly there maybe much moral corruption in a school before it 
comes to the light of day. We cannot, then, judge of the extent 
of the evil from the cases known. 

So careful a scholar as Father de la Vaissiere, S. J., in his 
Psychologie Pedagogique, after weighing all opinions that have 
been expressed on the subject, both pro and con, comes to the 
conclusion that coeducation has serious moral inconveniences. 
May it not be that some of us are too readily deceived by exter- 
nals? It is often said that coeducation refines boys and makes 
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them more gentlemanly. I admit that the constant associatio1 
with girls gives boys an easy way of dealing with them and an 
external polish often wanting in the boy attending a separate 
school. Yet, though the latter is awkward and perhaps even 
boorish in the presence of women, he may have much more of 
reverence for them than the former. History shows that gal- 
lantry is not always the expression of pure reverence; too often 
when men were most gallant the times were most corrupt. Thai 
boys in coeducational schools often think coarsely and speak 
coarsely of their female classmates was told me by several who 
passed through them. 

No doubt there are schools in which these dangers are reduced 
toa minimum. But that coeducation in the teens has led to grave 
disorders is too well established to deny. Few large cities have 
been entirely free from scandals of this nature. Eleanor R. Lar- 
rison, writing in Education for Nov. 1918, after showing the 
prominence given to sex in our newer plays and books, and the 
decline in public morality, says: 


“And now there appears this something less wholesome, inno- 
cent and American creeping into the relationship of young peo- 
ple of high-school age. We do not need to go to the juvenile 
court or to the social settlement works for proofs. Our choicest 
suburbs, such as Forest Lake, near Chicago, are invaded. The 
revelations of the Orpet trial speak trumpet-tongued of a change 
in the conditions and ideals of high school life. There are many 
stages, from a slight decline in the modesty of girls, a little less 
of respect in the way boys talk to them and think of them, all the 
way to the unspeakable happenings that those know who stand 
where they can see the Niagara of vice pouring over the rocks 
in our great cities....” 


As a result of this, she says, one class of parents is turning to 
segregation as a solution. Another writer points out that before 
the War there was quite a general movement towards segregation, 
and this because of the moral evil growing out of coeducation. 

In clerical circles I found it quite generally accepted that moral 
conditions in our public coeducational high schools are not what 
they should be. When the Right Rev. Bishop of Pittsburgh first 
laid his plan for establishing central Catholic high schools before 
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the priests of his diocese, several pastors of wide experience 
spoke on the need of having our own schools to safeguard the 
morals of our young people with a warmth that could come only 
from first-hand knowledge of conditions. Many it is true would 
be inclined to trace this result to lack of religious teaching rather 
than to coeducation; but, it seems to me, both are contributing 
causes. And while in Catholic high schools these dangers are 
considerably lessened they are hardly removed. We do exercise 
greater moral control over our children than the public schools; 
religion is a larger factor in the lives of our pupils; our parents 
as a class are more vigilant than others; we have the sacraments; 
yet it must not be forgotten that we have the very same human 
nature to deal with and that there are numbers of our children 
who do not fall under all of these restraining influences. Be- 
sides, is it not true that the moral control once exercised by home 
and school has been much weakened within recent years? And 
in judging of this matter we must not lose sight of the future. 
Most women do not enter the world of affairs as competitors, 
but rather as inferiors, as employees of men. The freedom of 
relation which coeducation engenders and which is looked upon 
by its advocates as one of its chief advantages, is anything but 
good. As stenographers or secretaries in the offices of men many 
of our graduates are exposed to grave moral dangers. Their best 
safeguard in these trying circumstances would be the reserve that 
used to mark the relations of the sexes. This has been largely 
broken down as a result of coeducation and with it the outposts 
have been taken and the way to sin made easier. 

Though the influence of coeducation on the morals of the young 
is the most obvious as well as the most serious consideration, it is 
by no means the only one. To Catholic educators at least, the 
training of the will is one of the chief objects of education; and 
the question remains whether coeducation assists or hampers 
the development of character. Nearly all teachers agree that the 
presence of the girls in the classroom exercises a restraining in- 
fluence on the boys and makes discipline easier. I accept the 
fact though I doubt much whether it tells in favor of coeduca- 
tion. It makes the task of the teacher easier; but does it make 
boys manlier? So far as I can see the presence of the girls in 
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our high schools is weakening discipline. There must not be too 
great a difference between the methods of dealing with boys 
and those of dealing with girls else the boy will feel himself un- 
justly treated. When a teacher seeks to enforce discipline hy 
methods boys respect, girls rebel, and it is not hard for them to 
gain the sympathy of parents, of the press, and of public senti- 
ment. Disciplinary methods, consequently, come to be better 
adapted to girls than to boys and the boys are the losers. Under 
this soft-hearted regime our boys do not develop the strength 
of character that ought to be a man’s. Boys need more of the 
virile spirit ; they must be taught to act from a sense of duty ani 
responsibility rather than from deference to the opposite sex. 

The great argument of the coeducationists is, that educating 
boys and girls together is the natural way, as it corresponds with 
conditions in the home. But this argument seems to be basei| 
on a superficial view. The school is very far from being analo- 
gous to the home; it is only a specialized offspring of it. Be- 
cause boys and girls in the home being constantly together are 
immune from temptation, it does not follow that it will be the 
same in the school; nor is the easy familiarity that exists be- 
tween brothers and sisters in the home quite the proper thing 
between boys and girls in the school who are not so related. But 
it seems to me that conditions in the home prove the exact 
opposite, and that it is natural for boys and girls to separate and 
to live their lives more or less apart from twelve to eighteen. 
To quote the late Dr. Hall, the most eminent American authority 
on youth and its ways: 


“Divergence is most marked and sudden in the pubescent pe- 
riod —in the early teens. At that age, by almost world-wide 
consent, boys and girls separate for a time and lead their lives 
during this most critical period more or less apart, at least for a 
few years until the ferment of mind and body which results in 
maturity of functions then born and culminating in nubility has 
done its work. The family and the home abundantly recognize 
this tendency. At twelve or, fourteen brothers and sisters de- 
velop a life more independent of each other than before. Their 
home occupations differ, as do their plays, games, tastes. His- 
tory, anthropology, and sociology, as well as home life, abundant- 
ly illustrate this. This is normal and biological. What our schools 
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and other institutions should do is not to obliterate these differ- 
ences, but to make boys more manly and girls more womanly”. * 


From the viewpoint of morality and character-training alone, 
then, we should have cause enough to turn our faces resolutely 
towards segregation in the high school. But there are other rea- 
sons that impel us in the same direction. Education to be worthy 
of the name must be determined by the nature and the needs of 
the individual in question. But this is well-nigh impossible in a 
mixed class. Coeducation may not necessarily mean identical 
education but in reality it does mean that in most of our schools; 
and it is so that I consider it here. The course of studies fol- 
lowed in our high schools was designed to meet the needs of 
boys and to prepare them for their work in life. This course in 
most schools has scarcely been modified to meet the very dif- 
ferent needs of girls. Most of them are going to spend their 
lives as housewives and mothers, but little in the present course 
prepares them for these important functions. Does it seem fair 
to our girls to have them spend the best years of their lives in 
studies that will serve them for a few short years at most and to 
leave them without preparation for their real work in life? 

Thoughtful men are appalled at the rapid increase in divorces 
and domestic misery and are trying to find the causes. There 
are many; but the kind of education that our girls are receiving 
in the coeducational high school is surely not the least important 
among them. Mothers are complaining that their daughters will 
not lift a finger to help in the household. They look upon these 
duties as menial and beneath their dignity. Their studies do 
not leave them time to learn domestic science by practice in the 
home, and in most high schools there is no place for it in the 
curriculum. What kind of a home can a woman make without 
a taste for household duties? Sometimes she will continue in her 
old employment to escape them, sometimes she will move into an 
apartment where they are largely discharged by hired help. But 
in either case, what becomes of the Christian ideal of marriage? 
How can a truly Christian life flourish in our childless apartment 
houses? <A real home is what most men marry for, and when 


* Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene, p. 284. 
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they find themselves disappointed, the first step is taken to- 
wards divorce or separation. Inquiries made by a number of 
men show that in this country half the girls at eight and two- 
thirds at eighteen — which is nearly three times as many as in 
England — choose male ideals or would be men. These ideals of 
a larger life out in the world, held up to the young woman dur- 
ing the impressionable years of her high school life, she does not 
succeed in laying down once and for all at the foot of the nuptial 
altar. They remain with her for many years and lead to an 
interior struggle that makes her peevish in the home, if it does 
nct iead to worse things. We must not forget that motherhood 
is very different from fatherhood. 

Is not a change imperative in the course of the high school 
girl to obviate these dangers? Some have sought the remedy in 
the elective system. But to many educators the elective system 
for the students of the high school has proved a gigantic failure. 
It is steering into Charybdis in order to avoid Scylla. The safest 
way to avoid both dangers, it is pointed out by others, is to sep- 
arate boys and girls and give each a course that will prepare 
them for their proper work in life. 

The experience of Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of schools 
in Boston, Mass., is very illuminating here. He tells how, after 
the annexation of certain suburbs of Boston, it entered into the 
heads of the committee that all these high schools, except the 
Latin, must be organized on a uniform course of study. 


“After my official connection of twenty years”, he says, “with 
this work of enforcing an identical education for boys and girls 
and for all high schools I do not hesitate to declare that it has 
been a gigantic failure....After a trial of a uniform course of 
study we had to smash up the whole thing and now all our studies 
a The time has gone by when we are to con- 
sider that the boys and girls are all alike and are best treated by 
a uniform course of study”. 


It is, however, not the girls alone that suffer from the identi- 
ty of course followed in most high schools. While the studies 
themselves are designed to meet the needs of the boys rather than 
those of the girls, the methods are adapted to the girls more than 
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to the boys, because in most schools girls predominate and be- 
cause nearly all the teachers are women. The general testimony 
of teachers bears out the contention that boys and girls require 
different methods to bring out the best in them. Girls acquire, 
appropriate, accept authority, they excel under book and recita- 
tion methods; but they are decidedly inferior to boys and go to 
pieces when tests are laid aside and they are thrown on their own 
resources. But it is just this that evokes the best that is in a 
boy. This lack of the proper method is responsible, in part at 
least, for the want of interest shown by many boys in their school 
work and for the number, far too large, who leave without com- 
pleting their course. Those who favor coeducation will often 
point out that there are in nearly every class boys who are in 
the forefront with the best girls. This is probably true; but it 
proves nothing. When the general average is taken it is usually 
found that the boys are much below the girls. There is no suffi- 
cient reason for this. The physical nature of boys enables them 
to apply themselves much more consistently to their studies than 
can the girls and under proper methods they are sure to show 
just as much interest. Yet in spite of these handicaps, good re- 
sults are not impossible provided we have the right kind of 
teacher. But here is just the rub. Where is the teacher to be 
found who can fill this difficult rdle? Education is of all arts 
the most difficult. And if men and women who can educate their 
own sex with great success are none too plentiful, how much 
rarer still is the man or woman who can develop what is best in 
both boy and girl, and this in one and the same class? I have 
heard tell of none. 

So long as we labor under the illusion that education is noth- 
ing more than a matter of formal classroom recitation, or, worse 
still, merely a more or less mechanical going over a prescribed 
number of text-books, we shall be satisfied with coeducation in 
the high school. But the moment we admit that education is 
something more than this, that it is in fact the development of the 
whole man, “a process equipping individuals with the ideals and 
training needful for the performance of their individual and so- 
cial duties”, we are bound to see that it is well-nigh impossible 
to fulfill the task in a coeducational school. Not only do we find 
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that the course must be different as the needs of men and women 
will one day be different, but more still do we find that it takes 
men to give this training to the boys, and women to the girls 
Once this is admitted the easiest and the most satisfactory way 
is not by any half-way measure, such as the elective system 
would provide, but by education of boys and girls apart. 

The danger of excessive going out to parties, not always of a 
wholly innocent kind, does grow out of coeducation. Whether 
it develop or not depends in large measure on the vigilance of the 


school authorities. Several pastors have told me that they must: 


preach periodically on the subject and even then mixed parties 
are not unknown. They would probably be of rather common 
occurrence and form a serious hindrance to study were not this 
check put upon them. Sometimes, too, there is a steady court- 
ship between boys and girls of the school, though this, I believe, 
is not very frequent. From the viewpoint of mental training, 
then, coeducation seems to hamper the efficency of the work. 
Not that good work is not done but that much better work might 
be done in the separate school. 

As regards the physical well-being of our girls, though there 
are comparatively few cases of physical breakdown, yet that 
health is often impaired, and sometimes permanently, seems well 
established. Their power of resistance is certainly less than that 
of boys. Investigations made on the subject show that ailments 
are much more prevalent among girls than among boys; that in 
the ages above twelve years the increase in weight during the 
year differs in the two sexes and takes place with the girls prin- 
cipally during the holidays. In order to make allowance for this 
lesser physical resistance of girls it has been suggested that the 
course be arranged with reference to their special needs; but any 
arrangement of this kind is sure to work out to the disadvantage 
of the boys. 

This brings me to the last consideration: How does coeduca- 
tion affect us socially? Perhaps the most serious social evil that 
has come from coeducation in the high school is the almost com- 
plete feminization of education. So long as boys had the high 
school to themselves the need of having men to teach them was 
felt and we were willing to pay the larger salaries demanded by 
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nen. But since the girls have come to share the high schools 
with the boys, women have almost driven men out of the schools 
because they will teach for a lesser wage. The result is that 
most of our boys pass through school without once being brought 
into contact with a male teacher. That this is not good for the 
hoy or society is not hard to see. This feminization of the teach- 
ing staff tends still further to weaken discipline, already much 
weakened by the presence of girls in the class. The average fe- 
male teacher rules by entreaty and persuasion rather than by 
command. This method may make the keeping of good order 
easier but it does not build character. I do not of course advo- 
cate that the strict military discipline of West Point or of An- 
napolis be introduced into our high schools, but a little of the 
spirit which assumes the authority to command without giving 
the why and the wherefore could do no harm and our boys would 
be the manlier for it. But this we can hardly have without 
separating the boys from the girls and placing them under men. 
That our boys would profit in character from being under men 
was admitted by every high school teacher with whom I spoke. 

The fruits of this softness of school discipline, thinks Dr. J. 
George Adami, a Canadian scientist of repute, are visible in the 
“growing increase in juvenile crime”. “The boy under a teacher 
who must appeal instead of commanding learns to get around 
difficulties instead of facing them manfully, does as he pleases 
heedless of others, and becomes a selfish individualist”.* Male 
teachers are needed in the school, just as a father is needed in 
the home. 

The prevalence of women in our educational system, for which 
coeducation is largely responsible, has caused men in this country 
to lose their appreciation of nearly all the higher things in life. 
With us the real supporters of ideal endeavors are largely 
women. They are the best patrons of the theater, they form the 
bulk of the audience at lectures and concerts, they are seen in 
overwhelming majorities at art exhibitions. Our men seem to 
smile at these things as unpractical and fit only for women. This 
is not the case in Europe where boys of the high school are 
taught by men. In all these endeavors men are well represented 


* Quoted by America of June 7, 1913. 
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and in most far outnumber the women. Our men, on the con- 
trary, seem to think nothing worth while but sports and pleasure 
and wealth. Why is this? Because néarly all their teachers are 
women, boys have come to consider education and culture as a 
thing for women and girls; because girls being more advanced 
than boys of the same age naturally excel in the humanistic and 
cultural studies, the boy will assert his manhood by taking refuge 
in some special study for which he has talent. Thus he is ren- 
dered incapable of ever learning anything beyond the practical 
needs of his business. He is certainly made impervious to any 
real culture. 

Coeducation in the high school likewise brings with it results 
that are in conflict with the best interests of the race. To the 
boy and girl in the mixed school there comes an early disillusion- 
ment with regard to the other sex tending to make marriage less 
attractive. The girl finds herself superior to her male classmate 
of the same age; mentally and physically she is two years farther 
advanced than he. Not realizing her earlier development nor 
that he will grow in mind and character long after she has ceased 
to do so, she judges herself superior to men and finds them far 
below her ideals of the sex. The boy feels this and resents it, as 
well as her constant presence. This early disenchantment cer- 
tainly does not foster marriage, especially among those of the 
same school. If they marry at all they usually look to the out- 
side for a mate. And this is of no small importance to Catho- 
lics since it would increase the danger of our young men and 
women uniting with those not of their own faith. 

All that I have said about the results, direct or indirect, of 
coeducation in the high school, does not apply to every school in 
the land, at least not to the same degree. To say that this or 
that is not true of a certain school does not prove that it is not 
true of most schools. We cannot take account of every excep- 
tion; we must speak by majorities. The prevalent type of 
coeducational high school is still that in which boys and girls 
are given an identical course in the same room under the same 
teachers, and to these all that I have said applies. 

With regard to what was said about the present course not fit- 
ting our girls for their proper work in life, it might be objected 
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that the high school is not meant to prepare students for any 
special station ; that it is meant to give a liberal education and that 
a girl has as much right to this as any boy. All this is true. 
But this likewise is true, that the high school completes the edu- 
cation of most of our girls and that it leaves large numbers of 
them dissatisfied with their lot and unfit for life’s duties. If 
education means anything at all it must make men happier and 
prepare them for a better discharge of their duties in life what- 
ever they may be. And what I assert is that it is a matter of 
everyday experience that the present course of studies is not 
doing this for our girls. 

Finally it might be questioned whether the evils growing out 
of coeducation as it exists in most high schools might not be re- 
moved without having recourse to absolute separation. Is there 
not a middle way that would prevent the evils of coeducation 
without losing its advantages? Some schools have sought the 
remedy in a middle course but without success. In many cases, 
as with the elective system, it brought new dangers without re- 
moving the old. The fact that various expedients have been 
tried only shows that the objectionable features of coeducation 
are seen. But not one of them solves all the problems. The sim- 
plest and most effective way is the time-honored practice of the 
Church, of separating the boys and girls of high school age, 
putting the boys under Brothers, the girls under Sisters. So 
firmly convinced of the wisdom of this method are some com- 
munities of Sisters that they refuse to undertake the teaching of 
boys of high school age or of mixed classes, despite the many 
urgent appeals that have come to them to undertake the work. 

Were it not for the expense involved I believe that educators 
would long ago have turned to segregation. But is not educa- 
tion the last object on which we should economize? We are 
spending fabulous sums on things that mean only material prog- 
ress. When shall we learn the lesson taught us by the ancients, 
that the best investment we can make is the proper education of 
the rising generation? Whatever force the economy argu- 
ment may have had in the past, it is fast losing its force now. 
Our classes are growing by leaps and bounds thus making im- 
possible that individual instruction, the need of which has come to 
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be so generally recognized. To-day five times as many childre 
are entering high school as there were ten years ago. We shai! 
have to build more schools in any case; we shall need more teacl 
ers. Why not follow the Catholic tradition of separating the 
boys from the girls and giving each a course that will take into 
account their peculiar needs of body and soul as well as fit them 
for their special work in life? 

The most serious objection to this plan is the lack of a suffi 
cient number of teaching Brothers. But is not this very want a 
result of the present system? “Jgnoti nulla cupido” is a very old 
and very true saying. How can we expect our boys to join a 
brotherhood, unless the Brothers be known to them? And how 
are they to be known unless they be given the chance to live their 
lives before our boys even as the Sisters do before the girls? Take 
the Sisters out of our schools and soon there would be a notable 
falling off in the number of vocations. I know this obstacle can- 
not be removed in a few years. But let us be convinced of the 
need of men to teach high school boys and do what we can to 
foster vocations tu the brotherhoods, and we shall find that the 
supply will in time be equal to the demand, as it is in the Catho- 
lic countries of Europe. In the meantime it will be a distinct 
gain for boys as well as girls to separate them, even though for 
some time we must be content to leave the education of the boys 
during the most critical period of their lives entirely in the hands 


of women. . 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. A. J. Sawxins: It will be hard to find a more thorough-going 
study of coeducation in a few pages than in the paper just read. None 
of the points deserving consideration have been left out; and we all owe 
much gratitude to the author for the time and attention he has given to 
it: There is ‘no.danger that anyone will level at him the criticism that 
he threw a few ideas together, and considered the result good enough for 
such an important convention as this. Anyone interested in this subject 
should always keep this paper in mind. 

In the paper read there are thirteen objections offered as being reasons 
against coeducation in Catholic high schools. In the present discussion 
some will be admitted, some will be questioned, and some will be denied. 
Certain difficulties seem to be based on apprehension, not on fact; others 
appear to be due to a confusion of ideas; and still others are beside the 
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point. Before proceeding to consider them, however, let us make clear 
io ourselves the exact state of the question. 

What is of present, practical interest to us in this meeting is not 
coeducation in college, but in high school; not coeducation in public high 
schools, but in Catholic high schools; not coeducation in small parish 
high schools, but in the great central Catholic high schools which are 
multiplying so marvelously over the land; not coeducation without dis- 
cretion, but coeducation with very definite specifications which are not at 
all theoretical, but in actual existence. Let us suppose a Catholic high 
school of some 600 boys and girls from all the parishes of a city, or- 
ganized somewhat as follows: The various courses are grouped in eight 
curriculums carried through four years of study; four of these curriculums 
prepare for college and four for graduation from a vocational course 
(mechanical drawing, art, home economics, and commercial). — The daily 
classes total about 100 or 110; of these about fifteen are mixed classes, 
almost exclusively of older students; the remaining 90 are separate sec- 
tions of either boys or girls. The staff is composed of some twenty-five 
men and women, the women of necessity being in the majority. Although 
most of the teaching is done by the nuns, all the religion, and many 
of the other subjects are taught by priests, and there is no student who 
does not come in almost daily contact with one or more such teachers. 
The principal is a priest whose full time is spent at the school. Here is 
coeducation as we ought to consider it, coeducation as it actually exists 
or can be made to exist in large Catholic high schools, coeducation with 
very precise specifications, coeducation which means the simultaneous 
education of high school boys and girls in the same building, but usually 
not in the same classroom until the final year. The question is, how does 
it work, and what are its advantages or disadvantages? 

Father Berrarding answers with thirteen objections, and votes against 
it. Allow me to consider them not in the order he gave them, but in 
three groups. With the following I agree, but they are not arguments 
against coeducation: ‘“Coeducation is cheap education.” That is true, 
but it is not an objection; it is one reason for having coeducation at 
least in small schools, unless other reasons are valid against it. — “Public 
school experience proves coeducation dangerous to morals.” Proves it 
dangerous in public schools, but proves nothing about Catholic high 
schools. — “Coeducation in adolscence is contrary to the instinct of diver- 
gence.” So far as this theory is true, indiscriminate mixing of classes 
may go counter to it; but the kind of coeducation described, where boys 
and girls meet to a very limited degree, makes provision for it. This 
instinct however shows itself far more in recreation than in the classroom; 
and in that field it takes care of itself. I agree with the following, per- 
haps the most interesting objection in the entire paper: “Identical education 
does not meet the needs of both boys and girls.” The obvious reply is 


‘that this is a difficulty due to the curriculum or program of studies, and 
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not to coeducation. Ina school where there are various curriculums suited 
to different purposes, the difficulty is solved.— “Coeducation injures dis- 
cipline, and hampers development of character: Therefore separate girls 
from boys, and place the boys under men.” By all means place boys under 
men. But the converse of the proposition seems to be ignored. Boys in a 
school taught only by men, and girls in a school taught only by women 
are missing something they ought to have. Girls should not be without 
the influence of priests, nor boys of nuns, even in adolescence. 

The second group of objections are more to the point, but for various 
reasons are either of doubtful value, or of no great moment. ‘“Coeduca- 
tion is almost unknown in older lands where the Church is dominant.” 
This objection, if it still has any persuasive force with educators, would 
be equally valid against many other enterprises upon which we have 
entered in America, both within and without the field of education. For 
instance, an objection was recently made to free high school education 
on the ground that in a certain Catholic European country it was not 
free. ‘“‘Womanly reserve has broken down as a result of coeducation, 
with a consequent loss of protection to virtue.’ This is regrettable, what- 
ever the cause may be. But that coeducation is the cause is very doubtful. 
Girls in segregated schools are exposed to the same influences breaking 
down reserve as are any other girls: so-called daring frankness in the 
newspapers, periodicals, novels, and movies; lack of care on the part of 
parents; reckless freedom at dances and on joy rides. Whether anythinz 
is contributed by coeducation can be as freely denied as it is asserted. 
It would be equally hard to show that “the reduction of sex-tension, 
attributed to coeducation, results not in 'essened vice, but in reduced 
motivation to marriage.” Neither such result has been observed during an 
experience of three years but several instances to the exact contrary could 
be cited. It is very doubtful also whether the objection that “coeduca- 
tion means disillusionment” is of great consequence. To imply that the 
mutual respect boys and girls should have for each other ought to be based 
on an illusion is not a strong argument against coeducation. As for 
disillusionment in connection with marriage, is it not better that illusions, 
if any, disappear before rather than after marriage? Is it not for this 
very purpose that pastors advise that courtship, while not to be unduly 
prolonged, should nevertheless be long enough for the prospective life- 
partners to “see through each other’? 

The remaining objections are as follows: “Coeducation is opposed to 
Catholic policy. Coeducation is the occasion of parties and occasional 
courtships. ‘Coeducation opens the door to moral evils that those in 
charge of such schools either do not admit or do not see; at least the 
danger is there.” In reply it may be said that coeducation may possibly 
be opposed to European policy, but that Catholic policy has not been 
defined in the matter, and that consequently the most that can be said is 
that coeducation is an open question so far as Catholic policy is concerned. 
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We come now to the most serious charge against coeducation, namely 
the existence or at least the imminence of moral evils. This is a charge 
which can only be substantiated by facts; if the facts are wanting, all 
the a priort arguments in the world based on human inclination to evil 
avail nothing. About conditions in public high schools I am not pre- 
pared to speak. For Catholic high schools I can say this: I have found 
no priest who has had experience with coeducation in such schools ad- 
mitting the existence of any moral evils as a result of it. Father Ber- 
narding’s only answer is that the evil must exist, even though nobody 
admits it, even though nobody sees it. 

Let us here view briefly the other side of the question: 

Has coeducation any advantages? No one will claim that complete 
segregation is possible, or even desirable. Boys and girls will meet, at 
home or elsewhere; and it is right fhat they should meet. If so, there 
must be a normal, natural, ideal attitude conceivable and attainable. Such 
an attitude can be taught, and it can also be learned, but better by practice 
than by theory and better under supervision than without. Even those 
who are to be priests and nuns will profit by learning it; and for the 
others at least it is essential. The school that insists on segregation may 
in reality not be solving a problem, but only evading a responsibility. Who 
will deny that it is difficult to teach boys and girls an ideal attitude 
towards each other? But who will deny that it is a most necessary 
and valuable lesson, never learned by many unless they learn it in a 
Catholic high school? The conclusion is that, if education is prepara- 
tion for subsequent life in the world, then coeducation is normal in 
principle. 

In practice, it offers no difficulties out of the ordinary in any school. 
Segregated schools have not demonstrated that they are, either in principle 
or in practise, a solution for any difficulties that do arise. The a priori 
arguments against coeducation in Catholic high schools are based on 
apprehension and are not demonstrated in fact. The arguments derived 
from public school experience, whatever that may be, are not applic- 
able to Catholic high schools. Even in public schools the difficulties can 
be charged, not to coeducation as such, but to lack of religion in the home 
and the school. 

Let us not be too willing to ignore the tremendous forces we have at 
our command in a Catholic high school such as I have described. The 
high school student is transferred daily from parent to teacher and from 
teacher back to parent; and this in a community where there are friends, 
neighbors, and relatives. His conduct and scholarship are reported fre- 
quently to teachers, parents, and pastors. His character has been formed 
previously for eight years in a Catholic elementary school and is being 
daily fortified in the Catholic high school. He comes regularly under the 
influence of the graces radiating through every parish from pulpit, taher- 
nacle and confessional. (The senior class in one school, 42 boys and 
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30 girls, averaged five Communions each per month during the school 
vear, and pledged themselves to continue it during the vacation). Add to 
this the power of unity. in principle—an unknown thing in any public 
school — unity of faith, unity of ideals, unity of moral standards, all 
creating a powerful unity of public sentiment operating incessantly on 
the will of the adolescent, and shared alike by parents, teachers, and fel- 
low students. 

It is this accumulated power, invisible but real, spiritual but always 
within reach, utilized to the full in shaping the character of adolescent 
boys and girls —it is this that solves the great problem of the Catholic 
high school, whether it be coeducational or not. With it coeducation offers 
no more difficulties than any other type of education, and on the contrary 
has distinct advantages. Without it both coeducation and segregation 
must fail. : 

















CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 25, 1924 

The Conference of Catholic Colleges for Women was called 
to order and opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. F. V. 
Corcoran, C. M., S. T. D., Ph. D., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis. 
In the absence of the secretary, Mother Ignatius, of New 
Rochelle College, New Rochelle, N. Y., the Chairman appointed 
Sister Mary Joseph acting secretary. 

In the opening address Dr. Corcoran spoke of the reasons 
for a separate meeting of this division of the College Depart- 
ment and proposed a discussion on the continuance of an annual 
session of the Conference. 

A paper on “Some Problems of the Catholic Women’s Col- 
lege,” was read by Sister Thomas Aquinas of New Rochelle 
College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

After expressing the keen appreciation and lively interest of 
the delegates in Sister Aquinas’s paper, the Chairman called for 
remarks from the floor. 

Open discussion of the paper followed and Sister Josephine, 
Seton Hill College, favored a continuation of these separate 
meetings and further proposed regional meetings for the deans 
of the colleges, the purpose of the meetings being to exchange 
views preliminary to the next annual meeting. Sister Stanislaus, 
St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, suggested a city division 
rather than a regional one, and queried Sister Aquinas concern- 
ing some points in her paper, and one of the Sisters from Seton 
Hill requested’ information as to the success of the student form 
of government, and the success of the honor system in examina- 
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tions. Mother Irma, St. Xavier College, desired an explanation 
of the honor system as carried out in some college. Sister 
Jerome, St. Mary’s. College, Monroe, Mich., asked concerning 
“quality” points. 

These were answered by Sister Thomas Aquinas in so far as 
tried out at New Rochelle College. Sister Josephine reported the 
honor system unsuccessful in examinations at Seton. 

Doctor Corcoran called on the twenty-five college delegates 
present for a vote as to the continuance of these separate meet- 
ings of the Woman’s College division. There was a unanimous 
vote for the continuance. The Chairman proposed that subjects 
for discussion at the next meeting be sent in during the year 
and notices of selected subjects be sent to all members. Sister 
Dolorine, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado, asked that 
the question of student government be discussed next year. 

Dr. Corcoran proposed that social activities, including the 
following points be discussed:. honor system, quality points, 
week-end vacations, cuts, student government. 

The proposal to continue the officers, namely, a Chairman and 
a Secretary, was unanimously carried. 

Doctor Corcoran announced that Loretto College, Webster 
Groves, Mo., had formally changed its name to Webster College. 

Rey. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary of the Standardization 
Committee, entered at this point, and announced a special meet- 
ing of the college body at which the report of the Standardization 
Committee would be read. 

The Chairman announced that if the Conference approved he 
would request that a representative of the Colleges for Women 
be appointed to the Executive Committee of the College Depart- 
ment of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned. 

S1sTER Mary JOSEPH, 
Acting Secretary. 




















PAPERS 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S 
COLLEGE 


SISTER THOMAS AQUINAS, O. S. U., COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, 
NEW YORK 


One of my old mathematics professors always maintained that 
a problem solved ceases to be a problem. But upon appearance 
in calculus class the opening question was invariably: “How 
many problems have you solved?” So the class steadfastly held 
that problems worked out were still problems —- though solved. 

To-day my aim is to present to you those problems of the 
Catholic college which some of us happily may have solved and 
those for which others may be seeking the correct theory and the 
unfailing formula. 

Probably all of us are confronted with the difficulties of youth. 
Most of the Catholic women’s colleges are in their “teens and 
twenties,” and like the fair young graduates that we send forth 
into the world are still in the idealistic and ambitious stage of 
reaching out to the stars. The same patronizing consolation is 
offered to us as is extended to the sweet young girl facing the 
battle of life, and the empty remark, “Never mind, it will be 
different when you are older,” finds a dismal echo in the hearts 
of the sponsors of the young Catholic college. 

Organization. — First and foremost we have been or are 
face to face with the problem of organization. All of the 
founders of our Catholic colleges have had some aim in estab- 
lishing an institution of higher learning. If their object has 
been to fit young women to be leaders, armored with a solid 
education second to none, and helmeted with Catholic training 
in religion and philosophy, the organization of the college has 
presented no difficulties. The religious have been the adminis- 
trators from the first, and officers of the faculty — that is, dean, 
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registrar, members of committees on studies, honors, student . 
organizations and moderators of.those same societies. Since 
we are fitting women to live in the world, though not of it, our ( 
professors must present the true Catholic solution to the 
various problems which harass the world to-day. Our religious F 
teachers must ever remind themselves that they are teaching é 
religious and keep dominantly in the student mind that the most 1 
important business of life is to follow Christ — and not from i 
afar, either. F 

Curriculum.— A word about curriculum seems unnecessary ‘ 
since many of us hold our charters from the State in which we ( 
find ourselves. In order to secure State professional licenses i 
we must conform to the requirements. On the whole, it is t 
wise to conform to such a standardizing agency, that is, in 


things purely non-religious, because most of our girls expect 
to earn their livelihood in the professions. Furthermore you will ( 
find that the colleges with the largest registrations are those which | 


hold certain privileges from the State Education Department. | 
Further curriculum troubles might be smoothed out by consult- 





ing the catalogues of the various colleges represented here, as s 
some of us grant merely the B. A. degree and others confer ¢ 
three or four. \ 

Discipline. — Volumes have been, are and might be written P 
on discipline. Undoubtedly many an interesting chapter might s 


be contributed — from the little Sister awearied with the mid- ( 
night surprise of fudge parties, to the Dean, perplexed over the 

fact that dainty Gladys Windermere was not at home for the t 
week-end. What, then, is the solution to the great discipline ( 
problem and its manifold phases? Vigilance. Not the sneaking, t 
suspicious, tormenting vigilance of which our proctors are some- | 
times accused, but frank, clear-eyed, untiring, healthy watchful- 
ness, is the first step in the solution. 

In the supervision of the dormitories the Sisters should 
take a large part. In fact they should be the house-mothers — | 
not mere proctors. They should live for all, encouraging and 
urging their charges to become womanly, studious and devout. | 
In truth the influence of a house-mother is untold. She has op- 
portunities of warning and saving a delinquent in affairs of 
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which those higher-up know nothing. Above all, she should be 
advisor and friend, helping to mould the young soul to that ideal 
of all womanhood, the Immaculate Mother of God. 

Vassar and the large non-sectarian colleges boast much of the 
efficiency of student government. Yet if we are to attain our 
end as Catholic teachers it would be unwise to leave the ad- 
ministration of justice entirely to a student board. However, 
in a rapidly growing institution, it is well to remember that we 
are training students to become responsible women, and a student 
advisory board, delegated with power to punish in minor matters 
of order, is no small factor in this training. Students consider 
it an honor to be thus singled out, for at all times prestige before 
the student body is most desirable. 

Each of us, I am sure, has a standard of penalties evaluated 
from one another, yet how often are we puzzled with cases, 
colored fast with the peculiar dye of circumstance, home-life, 
parental approval (or disapproval)! Then we must needs im- 
plore the Holy Spirit that we may be just—yet merciful! Above 
all things, God grant that we are just, for any injustice receives a 
scathing arraignment from the students and lives forever in the 
gentle breeze that blows across the campus. In discipline cases 
we cannot consider the sobbing, repentant culprit before us — 
alone. We must think of the fifty or the hundred who may 
sin in like wise, or who may be prevented by the salutary example 
of a swift and just punishment. While I never believed in the 
“Awful example” case, nevertheless we must always insist on 
the power of authority. Students should be made to realize that 
defiance of authority and violation of rule are wrong. Then 
there will be little danger in after years of their following the 
primrose path that leads to the abyss. 

Equtpment. — To the un-endowed college the problem of equip- 
ment is a serious one. Lack of suitable and sufficient outfit 
is a fundamental handicap, be it in the laboratory, library or in 
living quarters. The key to the situation is a gold one, not in 
our possession, but in the pockets of Catholic and non-Catholic 
philanthropists. The Catholic college must have what it needs 
to carry on the work of higher education, and if any are start- 
ing out with little or no equipment let them get the requisites 
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at least —or else wait— for St. Joseph to come to the rescue. 

Competition. — Should the Catholic women’s college com- 
pete with the great non-sectarian colleges? Most emphati- 
cally I answer certainly not! We must never forget that we 
have infinitely more to give than the best irreligious college in 
the world, that our girls are being prepared to go out into life 
and after-life. Hence we are ahead at the start and we shall 
be infinitely ahead at the finish. Our aim, however, should be 
to train students to rank equally with the graduates of those 
colleges, in the home, the classroom, even in the office of the 
busy money marts. Carry over into the college the old ideals and 
refinements of the convent school and our girls will still lead 
in the most cultured circles of society. 

Towards our own colleges let us have but good will to show 
and the good word to say, realizing that with the great impetus 
given to higher education, no one or two colleges can train all 
the Catholic girls of the country, and that there is no room for 
smallness or jealousy among those who are doing God’s work. 
Even friendly rivalry between the heads of institutions should 
be kept within bounds, for what is often but a happy spirit of 
emulation is often changed into a bitter antagonism by students 
who meet in the world outside. 

Academic Problems.— On academic problems, perhaps, we 
spend countless hours and most earnest thought. First let us 
consider admissions and registration. 

I. Admissions and Registration.— Every fall the admission 
and registration of students takes up much time for several 
members of the faculty who might otherwise be engaged in 
more profitable occupations. If new students send their 
high school records during the summer, signifying what course 
they intend to pursue, registration can be efficiently carried out 
and programs arranged in one day. The Registrar can, calmly, 
before the opening day settle freshman programs, which, after 
all, are more or less alike in required subjects for all our colleges. 
For old students, tentative programs should be given them in 
the preceding spring, together with a bulletin of the year’s 
courses. Conferences can easily be arranged with the faculty 
advisors, of whom there should be one or more for each of the 
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four classes. Their signed approval on each student’s program 
should be the faculty’s sanction of the student’s course. This fea- 
ture of the faculty advisor seems to be receiving much attention. 
Such an advisor is really necessary, for often students do not 
look forward to a career with enough definiteness to allow the 
choice of the proper requirements, especially during the last 
two years. So much sorrow, confusion and regret can be saved 
the student who should be made to foresee through the kindly 
eyes of her advisor. For our colleges, the religious instruc- 
tors would make ideal advisors. 

2. “Cuts” and the Remedy.— From far and wide comes 
the cry: “How can we prevent our students from cutting 
class?” The best preventive is to make each instructor so “live” 
and so interesting that students will not want to cut class. The 
plan of allowing as many cuts a semester as there are hours 
a week in a course is effective only when excessive absences 
are penalized by the loss of certain privileges. The finest remedy 
that I have seen in operation is the so-called bonus system. 

For no absences in a three-hour course a student receives a 
bonus of .3 of a point, making 3.3 points. In a two-hour course 
the bonus is .2 of a point, totalling 2.2 points. For every absence 
.I is deducted and no excuse accepted. At the end of the semes- 
ter the bonus on all courses has accumulated. It is surprising 
how these bonus points are hoarded for a rainy day when sick- 
ness or trouble will cause a student to lose not a few hours 
from class. Sometimes it allows one to take fewer courses dur- 
ing the last two years. But woe to the habitual cutter who per- 
chance will find herself with only 13.7 points at mid-years! 
Difficulties may arise, in that certain absent-minded professors 
may neglect to file a record of absences at the office, thus pre- 
venting the clerks from making the proper calculations. Once I 
heard a cutter who had lost many points remark that it was a 
“bogus” system ! 

3. Sectioning.— From experience we have all found that 
the instructor’s best work is done with a class when each 
section contains only thirty or thirty-five students. The student’s 
best work is not done for a lecture course, unless a regular weekly 
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quiz is held, either by the head of the department herself or by 
an assistant, or when a monthly or bi-monthly written test ‘s 
given. This division into sections either for recitation or for 
quiz, necessitates the increase of the teaching load of the in- 
structor or the additional outlay for salaries. Then, too, the 
problem which many of the large universities are coping with — 
namely, that of sectioning according to ability, is one that 
fraught with difficulties for the small college. If four sections 
of history and English run at the same hour, what is the English 
instructor to do if all his students of D grade are listed for his- 
tory D, or as the case may be, both A sections are in session ai 
the same time and the bright ones in history are the clever ones 
in English, too! Then if four sections of English and history 
run at the same hour, eight classrooms and eight instructors aré 
needed for two subjects! There seems to be but two solutions — 
rotation of sections, where there is no conflict of attendance, or 
increase of faculty members. 

Speaking of rotation, it is a good idea to have different courses 
given by the same professors in sequence, so that in three or four 
years a student may have, if she chooses, as many different 
courses with the same professors. This lightens the teach- 
ing load of the instructor and saves additional expense for sala- 
ries. 

Social Activities. — Lastly, let us consider briefly the ques- 
tion of social affairs. These may be divided into two or pos- 
sibly three groups: campus events, out-side affairs and bene- 
fits, such as bazaars, teas, bridges, etc. With class and seasonal 
parties, dances and theatricals crowding out the evening study 
hours, the college girl is apt to be graduated Summa Cum Laude 
as a social butterfly rather than as the level-headed woman of 
affairs. A calendar of social events should be made early during 
the year, and in the small college not more than one or two so- 
cial events should be scheduled for one week. For the week-end 
college where there are only five nights to be considered, it is 
very difficult to place such a limitation on the different clubs, all 
looking for the first free night on the calendar. Regular club 
meetings should not be counted as social events, as the same stu- 
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dents are not usually found in the same groups. Where parties 
are held in two or more halls, and again where different sets of 
girls are in attendance, other arrangements might be made, de- 
pendent, of course, on the sanction of the Dean of Studies, the 
Dean of Women and the Sister in charge of the hall. 

The social life in our colleges is not to be underestimated, and 
the more varied the experiences of the students conducting these 
affairs, the better fitted will they be for leadership in their home 
towns and the more capable will they be to assist the parish priest 
in his very necessary work of organizing social events for young 
Catholic folk. It is here that I might speak of the great oppor- 
tunities for social service which our graduates have, but that is 
outside the scope of this paper. 

Indeed, other problems there may be, in fact there are, pe- 
culiar to each college’s growth, to the location, the State or the 
region in which it is established. Let us face them squarely, with 
an enthusiastic spirit of cooperation, with earnestness and cheer- 
fulness of purpose, for each and all of us are undertaking this 
wonderful work of higher education for the greater glory of 
God and for the salvation of souls. 








LIBRARY SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924 


The first session of the Library Section took place in St. John’s 
School at 4 P. M., Tuesday, June 24. Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., 
Chairman, introduced Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Librarian of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library, who read an address elaborated conjoint- 
ly with Mr. S. J. Carter, Reference-librarian of the same institu- 
tion, on “The School Library as an Educational Agency.” Recog- 
nized standards in the establishment and maintenance of school 
libraries had been worked out, Mr. Dudgeon declared, and were 
embodied in Mr. Certain’s Report and in Mr. Wyer’s College and 
University Library. 

After this formal address Round Table discussions were 
opened. Sister Mary Clare, S. N. D., Notre Dame Academy, 
Cleveland, O., introduced the subject, “How Reading Clubs May 
Stimulate the Use of the Library.” While admitting that such 
clubs contributed greatly toward a better use of the library’s re- 
sources, Sister Clare did not fail to call attention to a practical 
consideration, namely, that competent guidance on the part of the 
faculty is imperative if reading clubs are to remain active organ- 
izations. Mr. Burton Confrey, A. M., introduced the next topic, 
“Advantages to the Teacher by Library Cooperation,” drawing 
upon his personal experiences at the University of Notre Dame, 
where he is Professor of English. The third and last subject, 
“Library Publicity and Advertising,” was introduced by Rev. 
William Stinson, S. J., Librarian, Boston College, who spoke very 
convincingly of the results obtained by applying advertising de- 
vices to stimulate the use of the library. 
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The papers as well as the discussions were followed with keen 
interest by the assembled librarians and teachers who taxed the 
capacity of the hall where the session was held. Copies of the 
June issue of Catholic School Interests, a Catholic Library num- 
ber edited by Dr. Foik in collaboration with the publisher, were 
distributed to all who were in attendance. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924 

At the second session, held Wednesday, June 25, at 4 P. M., 
the Round Table discussions were continued, Rev. Colman Far- 
rell, O. S. B., Librarian, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, 
introducing the subject of a “Union Catalogue of Historical 
Literature in Catholic Libraries.” The need and practicability of 
such a catalogue were very clearly set forth. 

The Chairman then read a Report of the Committee on a 
Catholic Guide to Periodical Literature, recording the progress 
made on this project since the Cleveland meeting in 1923. After 
some discussion regarding necessary steps to be taken to publish 
the Guide, a resolution was offered that “The Library Section 
authorizes the Chairman to appoint a committee to provide ways 
and means of meeting the expenses involved in publishing a 
Catholic Guide to Periodical Literature, and to take up the mat- 
ter with the H. W. Wilson Co. of New York.” Before being car- 
ried, the resolution was amended by the Chair by adding the 
proviso, “subject to the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association.” The Committee is composed 
of the following: Rev. H. H. Regnet, S. J., Librarian, St. Louis 
University ; Dr. John A. Lapp, Department of Social Work, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; William Stetson Merrill, A. 
B., Head of Public Service Department, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; Rev. George McNamara, C. S. C., Assistant Librarian, and 
Rev. Dr. Paul Foik, C. S. C., Librarian, Notre Dame University. 

Archbishop Messmer and Bishop Shahan honored the Sec- 
tion with their presence for the greater part of the session. 
Archbishop Messmer made a brief plea for practical action in the 
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matters proposed by the Library Section, and Bishop Shahan 
approved both efforts, viz., the Union Catalogue of Historical 
Material and a reliable guide to periodicals for the use of the 
Catholic reading public. The Committee on Nominations recom- 
mended the retention of Dr. Foik as Chairman, the appointment 
of Rev. William Stinson, S J., as Vice-Chairman, and of Rev. 
Henry H. Regnet, S. J., Librarian, St. Louis University, as 
Secretary. The nominations were confirmed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


Henry H. Regnet, S. J., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 


M. S. DUGDEON, LIBRARIAN, AND S. J. CARTER, REFERENCE-LI- 
BRARIAN, OF THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In coming before the Catholic Educational Association with a 
discussion of this theme we desire to express our keen appre- 
ciation of the high courtesy extended to our profession by this 
national assembly of educators. We conceive it to be our pur- 
pose that we transfer to you as educators the consensus of opin- 
ion and the established practice obtaining among those who have 
made librarianship their business in the hope that this may aid 
you in making your libraries more effective auxiliaries in school 
work. 

Changing Conceptions of Education. — Education like every- 
thing else changes: The pedagogue of long ago would feel the 
impact of a great surprise were he to awake and return to con- 
template the labors of his successors He would be confounded 
equally by the means used and the ends sought in the modern 
educational process. All his delight in the joy of his pupils 
would never have led him to consider play as a part of the curric- 
ulum. Nor. would his hearty sympathy with honest toil have 
suggested work in a factory as a means of instruction. Floating 
schools, combining travel with study and teaching, would have 
seemed quite foreign to the business of school-mastering and a 
part of the daily schedule fulfilled in the swinging of clubs, 
vaulting of bars and tumbling on mats in a gymnasium would 
have been still more cryptic to his pedagogical mind. 

Variety of Factors and Forces. — The tremendous variety of 
factors and forces involved in the process of education may well 
challenge the attention of the modern observer. He will see an 
armory of implements and methods being brought into service 
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to realize the objective, in which Father Johnson says “the in- 
dividual and his perfection is the primary consideration.” ‘This 
varied activity is a recognition of the infinite capacity of the 
individual for reactions good, bad, and indifferent. It also indi- 
cates the increasing appreciation of the necessity for so orientating 
him in the midst of life that he may have the fullest opportunity 
to react to normal and wholesome stimuli in a normal and 
wholesome manner. It is the highest function of the teacher and 
of the school to render external aid to the inner process that is 
inevitably going on in the unfolding life of the student. 

Education an Absorbent Process.— The mind is more like a 
sponge than like a bottle. What the mind takes in is obtained by 
the capillary action of the mind itself and not wholly through the 
function of an outside agency, seeking to fill it. The mind 
itself must be alert and active to absorb—not merely 
the passive receptacle. The mental content of any man 
represents not so much what school teachers and other in- 
structors have poured at him as it represents what he has chosen 
to suck up for himself out of his surroundings. The student 
must learn, he cannot be taught. “To learn” is in the active voice. 
The verb “to teach” ought not to have, pedagogically speaking, 
a passive form. No one, to use the words in an exact sense, can 
be taught — he can only be helped in learning, he can be put 
in the way of acquiring for himself. It follows, therefore, that 
education acquired by an absorbent process is the result of sur- 
roundings. 

What the child is when he comes from the home and enters the 
school door for the first time reflects, as we all realize, not what 
his parents have told him, not always what they have formally 
tried to teach him, so much as it reflects what his parents are and 
what his home is. When we know the child we instinctively 
know whether the home is a home of education and refinement 
or the reverse, whether the parents are ignorant or educated, 
whether the standards and ideals that prevail in the home are 
high or low, whether or not spiritual and religious influences 
have been present in that home. Most of us as we grow older 
forget the bulk of the information that we acquired in school. 
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The contents of the text-book, if they ever entered our heads, 
were but transient aliens, occupants of the cranial cavity but for 
a time. I do not mean by this that we were not profoundly in- 
fluenced by our school careers We absorbed much, we acquired 
certain convictions about things moral and spiritual as well as 
mental, we assumed attitudes that we have maintained ever 
since. But our teachers influenced us not so much by what they 
said as by what they were. It is therefore true: 

First, that education is an absorbent process in which the 
learner must voluntarily absorb, a process during which little 
can be forced upon him without his cooperation. 

Second, that the nature of the atmosphere in which the 
educational process takes place is of supreme importance. 

We librarians hold that an atmosphere cannot be wholly right 
from an educational standpoint unless it is “bookish.” It must 
be full of good books. It must have in it people who read, who 
know and love good books. It must be an atmosphere in which 
books are a natural and necessary subject for conversation. The 
ideal educational atmosphere must among other things be a sat- 
urate solution of literature, must be an atmosphere that exudes, 
as it were, literary allusions, anecdotes of writers and writing, 
comments upon books. We of course realize that we can not 
rely upon atmosphere alone to impart education to the youth. It 
would not be wise to turn the young person loose in any atmos- 
phere on the assumption that he will, unsupervised, absorb what 
he needs and nothing else Upon the instructor should be placed 
the full responsibility of directing the young person throughout 
his educational processes, the responsibility of seeing that the 
student exercises the proper discrimination in selecting the mate- 
rial which he is to absorb, the responsibility of making sure that 
the material is not only intellectually informative but such as 
will upbuild the soul of the youth, that it has the elements of 
sustenance, spiritual and moral. 

Place of Books and Libraries in Education — The Text-book. 
Time was when the text-book was the summum bonum. It was 
all-wise, and all-inclusive. Few dared dispute its affirmations. 
Disciples of McGuffey still survive to sing his praise and many 
will confess him the source of most of their remembered literary 
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vestigia. In an age of pastoral simplicity this might serve. Ina 
time of modern complexity we have found a larger use for the 
book that is not a text-book. In this larger use we regard books 
as main auxiliaries to the work of the instructor They furnish 
the background for our curricula, the illustrative material for 
teaching, the atmosphere in which our teaching can have its 
fullest significance. They provide the subject-matter of our 
courses as well as an outlet for the stimulated energy of the 
student. It is not strange that our schools have sought to bring 
books to their proper service in this active, absorptive, assimila- 
tive process. Here is the concentrate of experience, of observa- 
tion, of appreciation. Here is aspiration given a voice Here is 
the “life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 


on purpose to a life beyond life.” Here is material that is ready 


and digestible. It is inevitable that the library shall become a 
chief factor in the matter of education. It is fast assuming that 
place. Much depends upon our wisdom and alertness in the 
near future. 

Standardization: Facilitating the Use of Library.— The im- 
mediate problem is an entirely practical one. It is the facilita- 
ting of the use of books —the service of libraries, in this auxil- 
iary function. A collection of books, in itself, is of negligible 
value. It is a mere “reservoir.” What we need is a fountain. A 
well selected library may fail of its purpose if housed in a base- 
ment, inadequately lighted, poorly ventilated, and inexpertly 
administered, with the books practically inaccessible because 
clumsily classified and catalogued. Instead of being a place of 
last resort in time of extreme persecution it must be the central 
source to which the student goes with readiness, whether bent on 
work or means of intellectual pleasure and recreation. 

These considerations imply certain minimum requirements. If 
we are to obtain worthy results, we must use decent means. To 
discover what are these means involves a study of the library 
and the library service in various aspects. We must find out 
what are the material requirements of location, space, lighting, 
ventilation, and furniture We must determine what is an ade- 
quate and proper collection of books to meet the specific needs 
of specific types of schools No less, we must establish definite 
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standards of personnel. In brief, we must know what we want. 
This is imperative. Failure in this is perhaps the explanation of 
most of our other failures. An example to be emulated is that 
of the teacher of science. He knows what he wants — and 
usually has it. This is so well set out by Mr. Jesse Newlon, 
Superintendent of Schools in Denver, that we quote from his 
recent discussion. What he says regarding the impression made 
on boards of education will doubtless apply with equal force to 
other governing bodies. He says: 


“For the first time administrators see that the library is the 
very heart of the high school. It will be possible now for those 
of us who believe in the importance of the library to talk in 
definite terms to boards of education when we are planning 
junior and senior high schools I have had that pleasure within 
the last four months. In drawing up my plans I have been able 
to refer to this recent report setting forth library standards, and 
I am happy to say that in these two schools we are going to pro- 
vide as adequately for the library as for the science and man- 
ual-arts departments. 

“Those of us who deal with boards of education know that we 
are likely to get what we want if we know what we want. The 
person who approaches the board of education with a definite 
program in mind, knowing exactly what he wants with recommen- 
dations and reasons for it, is likely to get what he wants, and that 
is true of the community. School superintendents and boards of 
education who have a constructive program to put before the 
community with good reasons for it will win, nine cases out of 
ten, and so this library report will make it possible to get good 
libraries — a thing we have not had in the past. Of course there 
are a few exceptions, but in general we do not have adequate 
arrangements in our high schools, either in room, in equipment, 
or in staff for libraries.” 


Specific Standards. Essential and Minimum Requirements. 
Certain Report. —It-is no part of the purpose of this paper to 
advocate adherence to the letter of any detailed scheme of stand- 
ardization. We can only indicate the vital points of such stand- 
ardization as has already been projected. Fortunately this 
pioneering has been done in a manner to command the respect- 
ful attention of those who are working toward these ends. In the 
report entitled “Standard Library Organization and Equipment 
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for Secondary Schools of Different Sizes” the consensus of 0;:in- 
ion given is the result of a study made by Mr. C. C. Certain, un ‘er 
the auspices of the Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This report has been adopted by the North Ceniral 
Association, and the Secondary Department of the National 
Education Association and approved by the Committee on E:lu- 
cation of the American Library Association. This report is the 
text-book at the present time for the study of the subject in so 
far as concerns libraries in secondary schools. In large part it 
concerns itself with “attainable standards” for high schools, 
They are proposed as a goal to be accomplished in five years, 
and are of general application to all high schools. They are an 
outline of the considerations common to the administration of 
secondary school libraries and may be examined as a norm. 
There is also included an analysis of the requirements for high 
school libraries of specific type and size. 


ATTAINABLE STANDARDS 


The main points of Mr. Certain’s “attainable standards” are 
here given in outline. 


I. Appropriate Housing and Equipment. 
A. Scientific planning. With advice of the librarian. 
B. Integral part of high-school organization. 

1. The room. Centrally located, well lighted and 

ventilated, comfortable, attractive. 

2. Freedom of access. Both for study and recre- 

ative reading. 
C. The reading room. 

1. Location. Central, on second floor. Separate 

from, but near study hall. 

2. Seating capacity and area. To accommodate five 
to ten per cent of total daily attendance. Twenty- 
five square feet per reader. 

Use. Exclusively for library purposes. 

Lighting. Electric indirect or semi-indirect. 
Finishes. White ceilings and light buff walls. 
Wall space. All space to seven feet above floor 
utilized for shelving. 
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7. Floor covering. Linoleum or cork carpet. 


D. ee 

Indispensable equipment. 

a. Built in furniture. Adjustable shelves against 
wall spaces, to provide for 5 years growth: 
Books. 

Closets, ample for storage. 
Furniture. Reading tables, chairs, charging 
desk, card-catalogue case, etc., etc. 

es Apparatus. 

2. Additional equipment needed for the most ef- 
fective work. 

a. Stack shelving, display case, files, a globe, 

victrola records, pictures, etc., etc. 

b. Accommodations for assembling illustrative 

materials. 
E. Librarian’s work room. At least 10x15 feet, adjoin- 
ing reading room. 
F. Library classroom. Adjoining reading room. 
G. Committee rooms for social studies. One or more 
H 


for group work of students. 
Stack-room. In case of large school. 


The Librarian. 

A. Qualifications. Combining those of librarian and 
teacher. 

B. Professional requirements. College or university de- 
gree with one year in library school and one year 
of experience. 

C. Salary. Not lower than that of the English teacher. 
In departmentalized schools, equal to that of other de- 
partment heads. 

D. Administrative requirements. 

1. Staff large enough to keep library open continu- 
ously throughout day session and longer if 
necessary. 

2. Status of librarian. Equal to heads of other de- 
apartments. 

3. Trained assistants. One full-time assistant for 
every 1000 students. 

Judicious distinction in library service. 
a. Clerical work. 

b. Administrative work. 

ce. Technical work. 

d. Educational work. 
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1. Reference. 
2. Instruction. 
3. Educational and vocational guidanc 


III. Scientific selection and care of books and other material. 
A. Selection and care of books with reference to 


1 
2. 


3- 


Educational guidance. 
Laboratory and classroom needs 
General recreational and cultural needs. 


B. Centralization and distribution of visual material. Li- 
brary to be center and coordinating agency for all vis- 
ual instruction material. 


IV. Instruction in use of books and libraries. 


A. Minimum of 3 recitation periods per year given in 
each English course by the librarian and accredited 
for graduation. 

B. To establish a unit course, a minimum of 12 lessons a 
year. Training to include: 


I. 


wn f WwW bd 


Use of books for educational guidance. 

Use as tools. 

Esprit de corps in handling books as public 
property. 

Use as means of recreation. 

Relation of high-school and public libraries. 


V. Annual Appropriation. 


Sufficient to maintain library in correlation with all other 
departments. To be increased in direct ratio to in- 
creasing library needs of each department. Minimum 
annual appropriation per student to be determined 
upon. 

For books alone, a minimum of 50 cents each term per 
student. 


The standards thus reviewed are presented because they are 
definite, concrete and ponderable. They give us something to 


work upon. 


They are the result of much careful study on the 


part of persons qualified to form opinions on the subject. 

The College Library. —In Mr. J. I. Wyer’s monograph on 
“The College and University Library” will be found a conspectus 
of opinion regarding standards as proposed or maintained for 
these institutions. From this and other sources it is possible to col- 
lect data indicating the gradual recognition of common problems 
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and common methods of solution. Some of the principal con- 
clusions thus reached are here set down, following mainly Mr. 
Wyer’s analysis. 

Function.— The business of the college library, like that of 
the library in the secondary school, is to supplement instruction 
and furnish cultural and recreative reading. It may also, in some 
degree, provide aid to faculty research. Its prime service to 
students and faculty may be moderately extended to a larger 
community, so far as is consistent with this main purpose. Per- 
fect freedom of access, both for study and recreational use is 
necessary. 

Building. — The building should be centrally located on land 
affording space for additions, and planned with the advice of the 
librarian. We quote Mr. Wyer: 


“The plan of the building will be conditioned by (a) character 
of the institution (college, university, both) ; (b) number of stu- 
dents and probable growth; (c) the curriculum of the institu- 
tion; (d) policy as to department libraries; (e) present and 
prospective book collections; (f) other libraries in ‘the same 
town. 

“The Carnegie Corporation publishes a standard public library 
plan, the result of its twenty years’ experience with the hundreds 
of buildings erected through its grants. The experience of col- 
lege libraries seems to show that no such standardized plan or 
building can be worked out or should be attempted for college 
libraries. It is too individual a question at each college. Every 
college has conditions, traditions, a library policy, an income de- 
pending on legacies, gifts, etc., an architectural program, any or 
all of which may so condition the library building as to require 
planning with little or no heed to what any other college 
has done.” 


Reading room capacity should be sufficient to accommodate 
25 per cent of the number of students in residence. Minimum 
space is 25 square feet per reader. Books should be mostly in 
stacks, though the small library may keep the larger part of its 
collection in public rooms. A stack is needed to accommodate 
growth. Emphasis is placed on the necessity for adequate ad- 
ministrative and work rooms, in order that service may not be 
subordinated to material equipment. 
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The Librarian.— Here the matter of scholastic training and 
cultural background becomes of great importance. The librarian 
should deserve and enjoy a professor’s rank and salary. He 
should be both a scholar and an administrator, with interests as 
broad as those of the college. , 

Staff.— The college library enjoys greater freedom than the 
public library in the selection of staff and can often fill important 
posts with persons specially trained in library work. Minor 
positions can often be filled by undergraduate assistants. 

Salaries. — Salaries are usually smaller than in public libraries 
on account of easier hours and longer vacations. It is agreed 
that salaries should be higher than at present and that the library 
staff should be graded and rated by the same system as obtains in 
other departments. 

Finance: Expenditure for Books. — College library financing 
is peculiar in the fact that the amount of money available for 
books often equals or exceeds that for salaries. On the source 
of book funds we again quote Mr. Wyer: 


“The money for books comes from (a) allotments by board of 
trust from unrestricted funds; (b) income on special endow- 
ments for this purpose; (c) cash gifts or bequests for stated 
purposes; (d) specific library appropriation by the legislature 
(with State universities) ; (e) college fees. Some college libra- 
ries have a small income from fines, sale of duplicates, and petty 
receipts. Sources (b) and (c) are commoner in the older col- 
leges and the expenditure is restricted to the expressed purpose 
of the gift or bequest. College fees (e) form a varied and most 
effective source of revenue. Sometimes in State institutions, a 
State law provides that matriculation, diploma, tuition, or labora- 
tory fees shall be used for books. In some schools a small libra- 
ry fee is charged each student who pays no other fee, or no other 
library fee.” 


Department Libraries. — College libraries commonly combine 
a central collection with departmental sections. Arguments for 
the central collection are (a) the broadening effect of using the 
whole library, (b) reduction in cost, (c) avoidance of duplica- 
tion, (d) economy of time, (c) relief of pressure in the main 
collection. Mr. Wyer advises. departmental collections for cer- 
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tain subjects, especially in the professional schools and pure 
sciences, with the following qualifications: (a) there must be 
grouping by related subjects, (b) general oversight by the chief 
librarian is necessary, (c) the departmental collection must be 
limited to the specific subject, (d) a union catalogue is required 
to avoid unnecessary duplication, (e) there must be flexibility of 
transfer between libraries. 

Book Selection and Book Buying. — Book selection is largely 
in the hands of the officers of instruction, “with the advice and 
consent of the librarian.” All book buying should be done by the 
librarian, since there is in the library efficient machinery and spe- 
cial knowledge of book buying methods. 

Classification and Cataloguing. — Close classification is recom- 
mended. Some cooperation of the faculty with the librarian in 
classifying is desirable. Dictionary catalogue is preferable. The 
catalogue should include many references to portions of books on 
specific subjects commonly called “analyticals.” 

Reading-Room.— The general reading-room should contain 
standard reference books, a selection of standard books in all 
classes, the books currently assigned by the instructors as sup- 
plementary reading and a selection of current periodicals in all 
fields. The room should be open from 8 A. M. to to P. M. 

Instruction in Use of Books and Libraries. — Instruction in 
bibliography and in the practical use of books and libraries is of 
the highest importance, both for the student in college and for 
his later success as a reader. All students should be required to 
take some accredited courses in these subjects. Instruction 
should be given through the library. 

University Library a Special Problem. — The specialized char- 
acter of the university library is thus summarized by Mr. Wyer: 


“A university library differs widely from a college library in 
needs, aims, and methods of work. To illustrate. The library 
building for a college will provide for its students in large or 
group reading-rooms; will somewhat restrict access to many 
books ; will plan to administer as reserved books most of those 
used with prescribed studies; will provide facilities for making 
easy of use inviting, standard, and popular cultural and recre- 
ational reading; must give thought to discipline and effective 
supervision in planning rooms and equipment. A university 
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library will lay more stress upon provision and privacy for indi- 
vidual students ; will be planned to encourage the utmost freedom 
and fluidity in the use of books in stack, seminar, study, lecture- 
room, and laboratory. Needed books will cost more in aggregate, 
per student and per volume, in the university library. The uni- 
versity library will require a more specialized, expert, and highly 
trained personnel.” 


Departmentalization of University Libraries. — The depart- 
mental system is followed in the University of Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins University, and the Universities of Illinois, Indiana and 
Texas. Columbia and Harvard have more than two-thirds of 
their collections in the general library. Other universities follow 
the policy of a large central collection. 

Normal School Libraries.— There remains to be noted the 
detailed analysis of standard requirements for normal school li- 
braries given in “A Measuring Stick for Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions” by Mr. W. H. Kerr, librarian of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ College. No summary of this very thorough 
statement can be attempted. Much of it will be of interest to 
those planning academic or college libraries. Its value has been 
demonstrated by practical application. We quote Mr. Kerr: 


“By its use various librarians have obtained larger appropri- 
ations, more assistants, more room, more recognition of library 
instruction, and better academic and institutional standing for 
the library and the librarian. Architects, presidents, and State 
boards have used it in planning library buildings, and State 
library commissions and supervisors have made it the basis of 
conferences with teachers and administrators.” 


It would be possible to reach high perfection in mechanical and 
bibliographical equipment and fail in the ultimate result. In no 
phase of library work does personality count for so much as in 
this application of it to the needs of the student and the school. 
Broad academic preparation, special training, fine culture and 
above all, personality, are requisites if we are to realize the 
atmosphere which makes a library more than a collection of 
books — makes it, in fact, the medium in which the best talent of 
the teacher may bring the individual on his way, at least, toward 
self-realization and fulfillment. In stressing this highly human 
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factor in the problem, we recognize the value of all means now 
being zealously used to find the right men or women for these 
tasks. Schools and “certification” will help. Wisdom in the 
selection of personnel is the prime necessity. 

Don'ts. — And finally, don’t! Don’t mistake valuable ‘sug- 
gestion for “counsels of perfection.” Don’t forget that the most 
perfect standardization is of value only in so far as the scheme 
comes into intimate relation with the facts and problems of the 
school to which it is applied. Don’t imagine that uniformity or 
conformity are the ideal, when the purpose is to erect a system 
which will lift us out of mediocrity into increasing efficiency. A 
word of wisdom is fitly spoken by Mr. A. E. Bostwick in his ad- 
dress on “Standardization” (Lib. J. 48; 799). His summary 
statement is here offered, in conclusion, as suggesting the attitude 
in which the matter may well be approached: 


“Standardizaticn is desirable, not in itself, but for the attain- 
ment of certain ends, among which are: 1. To facilitate or 
cheapen production or operation. 2. To facilitate or cheapen 
processes of training or preparation. 

“Standardization is undesirable when, although one or more 
of the results above stated are attained, they bring with them 
such overbalancing evils as the following: 1. Lack or difficulty 
of adaptation to environment. 2. Lack or difficulty of adapta- 
tion to the skill or ability of the operator. 3. Impossibility of 
exercising initiative or expressing personality, in cases where this 
is the important element.” 
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HOW READING CLUBS MAY STIMULATE THE USE 
OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


SISTER MARY CLARE, S. N. D., NOTRE DAME ACADEMY, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 


When the topic of this paper was assigned to me, no mention 
was made as to just what kind of a “school library” I was to 
consider — whether university, college, high school or grade. 
As you can well appreciate it is important that this distinction 
be made because the problems of a high school library are quite 
different from those of a college library and so on through the 
other groups. Since my work lies entirely in the high school 
field I have taken the liberty of approaching the subject from a 
high school point of view only —thereby placing myself in a 
very embarrassing situation for I find after exhaustive investiga- 
tion that high school reading clubs that really function are a 
negative quantity. True, very much has been done in the past 
forty years along the line of reading clubs and reading circles, 
but as far as I have been able to ascertain, the work, which is 
still being actively pursued, has been conducted by the public 
libraries or the Federal and State boards of education. Since 
these clubs are not associated with the school libraries, at least 
not directly, they are outside the scope of my paper. 

Our high school curriculum is already so overcrowded that 
I cannot see how we could find periods to devote to reading 
club work; and there are strong reasons why we should not add 
the reading club to the list of extra-curricular activities. In the 
first place we already have so many extra-curricular activities — 
athletic, forensic, and social — that our ambitious pupils are over- 
burdened and the others would not care to do the work entailed 
by membership in a -reading club. Furthermore high school 
pupils are not able to conduct a really worth-while reading club 
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without an experienced guide. Most .of our high schools have 
no regular librarian, hence the club leader would have to be one 
of the already overworked teachers. Those high schools which 
are fortunate enough to have a trained teacher-librarian have 
only one, and it would be very poor economy to permit her to 
neglect her duty to the entire high school for the sake of ad- 
vanced club work with ten or fifteen students. One reading 
club in a school would not stimulate the use of the library ma- 
terially ; and a number of them would practically monopolize the 
librarian’s attention, thus interfering with library service, and 
defeating the very end for which they were formed. 

The terms “reading clubs” and “study clubs” are sometimes 
regarded as synonymous. In some schools study clubs seem 
to be quite popular. In school papers from various parts of the 
country we read about Physics clubs, Chemcraft clubs, Literary 
clubs, French clubs, Spanish clubs, clubs without number. But do 
they stimulate the use of the library? A specific instance, and by 
no means an established one, will answer that question. In the 
annual of a certain Catholic high school I saw the pictures of six 
or seven study clubs. I asked the principal how she managed to 
supervise so many clubs and just what the clubs accomplished. 
With a whimsical smile she replied that the clubs did not function ; 
that each had but three meetings: one to form the club and 
elect officers, the next to have their picture taken for the annual, 
and the third, a social session at the end of the scholastic year. 
In that school study clubs existed in name only. This seems to 
be a rather common experience. Of course there are exceptions, 
but these occur, I believe, in the boarding schools where the 
students are available for evening meetings. However, since 
so few of our Catholic high schools are boarding schools, the 
experience of these few with study clubs does not particularly 
interest us. 

Some five or six years ago, Prof. W. S. Henchman suggested 
that we conduct our literature classes as reading clubs. Though 
Prof. Henchman’s idea has many points in its favor, there is one 
very strong point against it, viz., that the reading is confined 
almost entirely to what we call “literature.” Thus only one sec- 
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tion of the library receives recognition, and the students remain 
unacquainted with the other divisions. 

Keeping in mind that the central factor in all educational 
systems is the student, we must do nothing to stimulate the use 
of our school libraries without first consulting his welfare. It 
seems to me then that any system of reading which does not 
give all the students an intelligent working knowledge of all 
the divisions of the library, is not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. With your kind permission, therefore, I would like to 
pass up the idea of reading clubs as such, and present for your 
consideration what seem to me more practical methods of arous- 
ing interest in the school library — which after all is the real point 
at issue. 

It stands to reason that before considering methods of stimula- 
ting the use of the school library, we must first have the library 
and one worth using. How many of our high schools have a real 
library? Many schools have shelves of books, but no library. 
The first requisite is a cheerful, well-lighted room set aside for 
library purposes only; then we should remember we are ar- 
ranging a school, not a home, library. I think that you all agree 
that the best arrangement for a school library is to have the 
circulating book-stacks in one section of the room and the read- 
ing tables and general reference books in another, with the li- 
brarian’s desk, card cabinet, etc., at a point convenient of access 
from both sections. In regard to the equipment of the library, 
let us remember that the library is not a supplement of other 
educational forces, — it is a force in itself, and even more care 
should be expended in its equipment than in that of the science 
laboratories, for the latter serve only a portion of the students 
a part of the time, while the library must serve all the pupils 
daily. However, equipment is by no means the only requisite. 
Given a well-equipped, scientifically arranged library and yet 
you have less than a half library until you have obtained the 
services of a full-time, trained librarian. No school library can, 
reach its highest efficiency or even deserve the name, library, 
unless it provides for the systematic, intelligent use of reading 
material, and this only the presence of a trained librarian can 
insure. Right here I would like to remark that a librarian is not 
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a clerk, she is a teacher, a very important one, and should be 
treated as such, i. e., she should attend the faculty conferences, 
and be kept posted on all school activities. In a word, the most 
cordial relations should exist between the librarian and the school 
authorities. 

After securing proper equipment and a full-time trained li- 
brarian, the next step to take is to get the dead books out of the 
library. Many of our libraries are cemeteries. Is it any wonder 
then that our young people steer clear of them? To my mind 
one of the worst methods of building up a library is advertising 
broadcast for donations of books. Not one person in twenty 
will bring you the right kind of books. When book donations 
are made the usual presentation speech is: “Here are some 
books. No one around home ever reads them so I thought the 
school might as well have them.” What is the use of trying 
to stimulate the use of such a library? 

If we wish the library to be used by our students then we 
must keep them in mind when ordering new books and choose 
such as will provide them not only with information but with 
inspiration and recreation as well. 

Though the above points may seem rather remote to the sub- 
ject of my paper yet a moment’s thought will reveal that they 
are fundamental. 

Before touching on the methods for stimulating the use of the 
library, I would like to say that by “stimulating the use” I do 
not mean obtaining a larger circulation. A school library can 
increase its circulation by lowering the standard of book selec- 
tion. I would like to repeat here the statement already made, that 
the central factor in all educational systems is the student. His 
welfare must ever be paramount. The library and all connected 
with it are there for the student and every other consideration 
must be subordinated to the single aim of implanting in him a 
love for reading. This reading should be done widely, it is true, 
but it also must be done enthusiastically, intelligently, and dis- 
criminatingly. It is not the ability to read but the use made of 
that ability that contributes to the welfare of the student. There- 
fore let us not measure the efficiency of our library merely by the 
number of books drawn in a given period. 
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To make the library a living force in our high schools we 
must get the faculty individually and collectively in sympathy 
with library work. This is in many instances a Herculean task 
but it must be undertaken, for without the wholehearted co- 
operation of the faculty some division of the work is bound to 
suffer. One of the best means of accomplishing this task is for 
the librarian to stress the fact that the school library is for the 
students, and in order to lead them on to use it intelligently, the 
united efforts of the entire staff are needed. Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm, and if the librarian is an enthusiastic reader herself 
she can easily find ways and means of winning over the other 
teachers. If our teacher-training schools and colleges would 
make a short course in library science a requirement, the work 
of our future librarians would be considerably lightened, for 
it would give the teachers an intelligent concept of the broad 
scope of the library. It would be well here to stress the fact 
that the school library is not a text-book storeroom, nor a loung-- 
ing or meeting room, and certainly not a detention room. A 
teacher should never be permitted to send a student to the library 
as a punishment. Rather forbid him the use of the library for 
a week. 

If the students are to use the library, then they must be given 
access to it during their leisure hours, i. e., before and after 
school and during study periods. Of course the library habit 
must be controlled. Our students need time for many things 
besides reading. They need much out-door exercise; they need 
from nine to ten hours of sleep; they ought to have chores to 
do at home — none of these may be neglected for reading. 

I believe our school libraries would do more for the develop- 
ment of the student if they would cooperate to a greater extent 
with the public and State libraries. The latter will gladly supply 
collections of books which may be exchanged from time to time. 
Why then do librarians foster a spirit of rivalry and antagonism 
with the public libraries? This is not economy. The public 
library is our own, and who ever ran in competition with him- 
self? Teach the students what to use and what not to use of the 
books offered by the public library, for after graduation the stu- 
dent no longer has access to the school library and if we have im- 
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planted in him a love for reading, the public library is his only 
resource. 

One of the most important results of a good education is the 
ability to find information in printed material, and to discriminate 
between good and bad in the vast quantity of printed matter 
which confronts us on every hand. To obtain the result and to 
make the students feel at home in the library, I do not believe 
there is anything quite so effective as a two weeks’ course given 
by the librarian to the freshman each year on “Books and How 
to Use Them.” Credit for this course could be given in the 
English classes, but the effects would be felt in all the classes, 
because our experience has been that after taking this course 
students find outside research work a pleasure. 

I might say in passing that all the above points are practical 
and workable. I have seen the accomplishment of every one in 
our own high school. Through the cooperation of the faculty 
and librarian we have secured very gratifying results and our 
young people have been brought into contact with good books 
specifically chosen for the purpose of revealing to them the great 
fields of philosophy, religion, sociology, philology, science, travel, 
literature, history, etc. A broader outlook, a habit of intelligent 
reading, ideas, suggestions and information with respect to voca- 
tions, have thus been introduced. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find many of our graduates following an entirely different 
line of lifework than they had in view when they entered high 
school. I had intended to go into detail and tell you just how 
we handled the various divisions of our high school library, but 
I fear I have already taken more than the allotted time. 

I believe that all I have said in this paper can be summarized 
in one sentence uttered recently by the President of the American 
Library Association: “In order to teach the child to know and 
to love books, we must have teachers who know and love books 
and who can impart a discriminating taste in reading, and we 
must have libraries and librarians in our high schools.” 








LIBRARY COOPERATION: THE NOTRE DAME PLAN 


BURTON CONFREY, A. M., PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME 


In order, while observing necessary time limits, to treat a 
single topic adequately and leave time for any question my audi- 
ence cares to ask, I shall not touch upon the work of any member 
of the library staff except that of Mr. Paul Byrne, the reference 
librarian, although we have the fullest cooperation of all other 
members. My limitation forbids also any mention of library 
service except that given my classes. 

The teacher’s work in training his students in economica! 
methods of investigation and research I have discussed in the 
Catholic School Journal, March, 1924. Our experience in en- 
couraging students to browse among the open shelves and in the 
magazine room I shall discuss in the fall numbers of the same 
publication. To-day I present only the work of the reference 
librarian and acknowledge that if Mr. Byrne were not well-read, 
well-trained, willing, and indefatigable, if the students did not re- 
gard him ever as an aimable friend to whom they could go at any 
time for advice or direction, the Notre Dame plan would not 
exist. Happily you and I agree that the library is the most im- 
portant institution on a university campus and reading the most 
important subject in our curriculum. Since the library can re- 
inforce strongly the work of every phase of instruction, by our 
attitude toward the work teacher and librarian impress upon the 
student the fact that instruction in library science is not a by- 
product, nor is it passive or merely an occupation for leisure 
hours. 

Our school calendar divides the year into four terms, and on 
this basis we plan our work. After October 1, Mr. Byrne lec- 
tures each week for seven weeks, assigning a problem to apply 
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the theory he covers. During the second term (after Thanks- 
giving) the students make a special investigation of some ap- 
proved problem, presenting the results before the end of the first 
semester (February). The paper is limited to from 1000 to 
1500 words and includes outline or table of contents, footnotes for 
amplification of the text and citation of authority, illustrations, 
and bibliography. All this the instructor takes care of, but 
students may consult Mr. Byrne at any time. 

During the second semester a reading club meets in general 
session on alternate Sunday mornings, and special groups con- 
vene on the Sundays between. After Easter the classes meet 
each week at the library to renew acquaintance with the refer- 
ence room, with the periodicals, with reports of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and so forth. We have tried putting the problem 
in research before Thanksgiving but the results were not so 
good as when before starting a special investigation the students 
had had the seven lectures on library science with small problems 
in application. We tried also monthly instead of weekly lec- 
tures, putting the research problem in the first half of the second 
semester. While the presentation of results was good, interest 
between lectures waned. 

The object of the talks is to acquaint students with the re- 
sources of the library; and naturally they included an intro- 
ductory general lecture on the use of the library and its resources, 
- a talk on classification, one on the card catalogue, and then, in 
order, lectures on periodicals and periodical indexes, general 
reference books, special reference books, and government docu- 
ments. We mimeographed the general headings of the Dewey 
Classification and sets of questions similar to those at the ends 
of chapters in Bessie Graham’s Bookman’s Manual (Bowker), 
the finding of whose answers required the application of the sub- 
stance of the lectures. Mr. Byrne took care of the papers. The 
reading club was formed at students’ request, with Mr. Byrne 
as leader. Each person wishing to join consulted Mr. Byrne 
about what he wanted to read, and those who joined the club 
were excused from all assignments in English, if they claimed 
the exemption. 

The general group met for two hours each time to discuss what 
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they had been reading, to hear reviews of new books, to ask 
questions, and to be quizzed on what they had read. The special 
groups met for individual discussions of Dante and of the Bible, 
and to examine rare books, old prints, and beautiful bindings. 
They also examined the stacks under supervision. This matter 
I shall discuss in detail in an early number of the Catholic 
School Journal. Here I shall merely read a student’s voluntary 
report of the first meeting: 


“The value of the meetings at which we discuss what we have 
read cannot be over-estimated. They will be a foremost factor 
in keeping alive our interest in the reading course. If we can 
come together every week or two to express our frank opinions 
as to the merits of different works, we shall open to each other 
avenues of thought which would otherwise be hidden from us. 
I believe it a good plan for Mr. Confrey or Mr. Byrne to ques- 
tion us on our reaction toward our reading. In this way we 
shall learn what general benefit may be derived from particular 
books. By all means continue the meetings. This morning I 
arrived with my interest in Dante practically nil; but 1 came 
away with my desire to investigate him much revived.” 


The informality of our meetings can be inferred from these 
notes on what occurred. Twenty-seven students met Sunday 
morning from ten to twelve in the Brownson Room of the library. 
Mr. Byrne read a letter from the Curator of the National Museum 
at Cracow in answer to his inquiry concerning the Madonna 
of Czestochowa, a replica of which hangs in the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Notre Dame. In it the Curator mentioned 
Sienkiewicz’s description of the Madonna (in The Deluge) as 
symbolic of the unity of Poland and of a hope of better times. 

This led to a discussion of Sienkiewicz which included these 
contributions: , 


“With Fire and Sword would strengthen faith more than all 
the pamphlets in the rack because it reveals how people live in 
Catholic countries.” “Sienkiewicz’s trilogy is the finest thing I 
ever read. No fellow would want to read Dumas if he met 
Sienkiewicz first because the action in the latter’s works is more 
exciting, more natural, less offensive.” 

“One instance of Sienkiewicz’s artistry is found in the death 
of the hero at the end of Pan Michael. You don’t expect it, 
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but when you look back over the story you realize that the story 
could not end otherwise.” ‘Throughout the trilogy (2000 pages) 
we have Zagloba, a humorous character with a heart of gold. In 
comparison Shakespeare’s Falstaff loses, for Zagloba’s humor 
is always clean.” “Sienkiewicz has been charged with indecency 
in Quo Vadis, but his purpose was to show the neo-pagans of the 
1890’s what real paganism was.” 


Mr. Byrne’s mention of Jeremiah Curtin’s translations of 
Sienkiewicz led to a discussion of translators, of Constance Gar- 
nett’s work with the Russian, Teixeira de Mattos’ translations of 
Faber, Arthur Way’s and Gilbert Murray’s translations of the 
Greek, and so on. At the next meeting the demand for the Tril- 
ogy brought up the question of inter-library loans. These Mr. 
Byrne explained and negotiated, and there is always a waiting 
list for Sienkiewicz. He then talked about The Book Review 
Digest and read a review of Michael Pupin’s From Immigrant to 
Inventor. A discussion of the popular type of biography fol- 
lowed. One student had read of Pupin’s gift to the Federal gov- 
ernment of his inventions relative to the control of static inter- 
ference with radio transmission. This mention of idealism and 
generosity led to recommendation of Mme. Curie’s biography of 
her husband and recalled Steinmetz and Jean Henri Fabre. 

All the members of the Club are in the college of science so 
that Fabre’s works have become popular. When one student 
objected that The Life of the Caterpillar was uninteresting, 
another suggested that he read Bicknell’s The Human Side of 
Fabre because if one realized Fabre’s devotion to science despite 
his poverty, he could like his work, particularly since Fabre wrote 
more like a novelist than a scientist. 

Someone who had seen Lillian Gish’s interpretation of Craw- 
ford’s The White Sister showing in South Bend at the time asked 
about F. Marion Crawford’s Catholicity. Mr. Byrne recom- 
mended the Saracenesca series and with it Elbridge Colby’s ar- 
ticle, “The Priest in Fiction,” in the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view 53:24-38 and 156-69, and mentioned Crawford’s desertion 
of Catholic tradition in Casa Braccio. He then gave this list 
of questions for discussion at the next general meeting: Why is, 
or is not, the subject of the breaking of vows suitable for a novel, 
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a play, a moving picture? Which is the most artistic ending ; that 
of Crawford’s novel, of Viola Allen’s dramatization, of Lillian 
Gish’s or Viola Allen’s picturization? Which is the most ad- 
mirable in restraint? Cite instances. Which the cleverest in 
suggesting events to come (forecasting)? Illustrate. How did 
the moving picture compare with the novel in revealing con- 
temporaneous action in the lives of the different characters? in 
cutting back? (Mr. Byrne could lead the discussion because he 
had read the novel and had seen the play and the two pictures). 

A student asked whether Conrad, a Catholic, was not to be 
condemned for picturing an extremely pious Catholic so un- 
attractively in The Arrow of Gold and for introducing the cold 
and unreal Cardinal in Victory. Was not his offense worse than 
that of these who err through ignorance? The discussion 
brought out the fact that it was advantageous that all readers 
should know how Catholics viewed unlovable, “pious” mem- 
bers of the faith. (Of course, it gives a wrong impression and 
is unjust not to include as foil an admirable Catholic.) Then 
followed a general discussion of Conrad, whose works have been 
especially popular among the members of the club. One student 
thought that the attractiveness of the Shadow Line lay in Con- 
rad’s way of presenting his material, although he didn’t care to 
read more about the South Seas. (Beebe’s Galapagos was 
recommended.) Another thought it remarkable that Conrad 
could hold one’s interest in a mere calm at sea by the use of 
descriptive detail. The Nigger of the Narcissus was the first 
book one student had read in which love or crime did not play 
an important part. Mr. Byrne read a clipping from the Boston 
Transcript which listed the answers Conrad made to the ques- 
tions of a man who had submitted a list of situations in the 
novels that had puzzled him. He then mentioned Conrad’s Pref- 
ace to the Nigger, and Henry James’s prefaces telling how he 
had composed and rewritten his stories. When he mentioned 
experiences on a trip to Japan and the Philippines, the students 
suggested Melville’s Moby Dick, Lincoln’s Cape Cod Stories, Mc- 
Fee’s Casuals of the Sea, Connolly’s sea stories, and the works of 
Morgan Robertson, as portraying the spell of the sea; and some- 
gne touched upon the dramatic background of the sea in David 
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Copperfield as worthy of attention. Mention of the South Sea. 
led to recommendation of Kipling’s Kim, the Jungle Books, Cap- 
tains Courageous, and the short stories in Life’s Handicap 

When a student reported having read Arthur Machen’s Hili 
of Dreams in which, he said, the taint counteracts the effect of 
the beautiful English, Mr. Byrne called attention to Father Gil- 
lis’ articles in the Catholic World (January-July, 1924) on 
Shaw, Wells, and other anti-Christian writers. Later the stu- 
dents heard talks on what was wrong with the materialists, the 
pessimists, and the agnostics, with tainted modern authors, with 
Van Loon’s History of Mankind, Thomson’s Outline of 
Science, and the Cambridge History of American Literature 
(Professor Bassett on Lea as a historian). 

Someone asked about histories, and one student spoke of 
Fiske’s The Beginnings of New England as scholarly. That led 
to recommendation of his War of Independence, The American 
Revolution, the Mississippi Valley in the Cwil War, and so forth, 
of Shapiro’s. Modern History of Europe, Parkman’s Montcalm 
and Wolfe, and Hayes’ Political and Social History of Europe. 

When twelve o’clock approached Mr. Byrne mentioned works 
of Tom Daly and Dr. James J. Walsh, who were coming to 
the university before we could meet again, and asked for sug- 
gestions for future meetings. When they began to flood him 
with demands “for a general talk on Booth Tarkington” (many 
of the students are from Indiana), “‘a discussion of Lord Charn- 
wood’s biographies of Lincoln and of Roosevelt”, “all the books 
about Roosevelt,” “some good stories short enough to read be- 
tween classes,” “books on vocational guidance,” “anecdotes of 
Maurice Francis Egan, Charles Warren Stoddard and other men 
who used to be at Notre Dame”, he asked that they submit their 
suggestions in writing. 

The secret of Mr. Byrne’s leadership lies in the fact that he 
has read widely, that he knows what he is recommending, and 
that his files are within reach so that he can follow any lead the 
students give. The enthusiasm of the students is contagious, and 
the only objectionable feature of the arrangement is that it steals 
two hours from Mr. Byrne’s Sunday morning. 




















LIBRARY PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 


REVEREND WILLIAM M. STINSON, S. J., LIBRARIAN, BOSTON COLLEGE 


The time allowed for a Round Table Discussion frees the 
speaker from a formal introduction and elaborate development 
of his theme. The problem we have to discuss is how to obtain 
a wider use of the college or high school library by the student 
body. In the splendid paper just read by Prof. Confrey of 
Notre Dame University, we have enjoyed a model lesson in col- 
lege library publicity. 

In the solution of our problem, we have the following factors 
to deal with: First, the library staff; second, the professors; 
third, the student body, and fourth, methods. 

The first can be passed over in this discussion. It can be 
rightly assumed that the library staff are one hundred per cent 
interested, active and eager in their work. 

Second, the professors are something of a problem. We 
haven’t “57 varieties”, but we have at least enough to break the 
monotony of uniformity. (a) First comes the /pse dixit type 
of professor. He gives in his classroom all the mattter he thinks 
the students will need, and is averse to, rather than in favor of 
library investigation on the student’s part, at least as far as class 
matter is concerned. (b) Then there is the non-bookish man, 
who doesn’t keep in touch with library possibilities or student ac- 
tivities. (c) Next is the selfish man, who wants all the best that 
the library possesses on the subjects that concern him. (d) Last 
is the librarian’s man — one of the library’s best salesmen. 

In winning the /pse dixit and non-bookish man, the librarian 
has to take the initiative. The following methods have proved 
helpful. Subscriptions to magazines specially devoted to the 
work in which these men are engaged have stirred up a kindly 
feeling between them and the librarian. Asking them to 
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recommend purchases has helped; so also the request to re- 
view new volumes before purchase. The preparation of lists 
of the library’s available material on the subjects to be treated 
in the classroom is one of the best methods a librarian can 
use to bring about a wider use of the library among professors 
and students alike. 

Third, the student body. The library staff must take a many- 
sided view of the student body. Not only must seniors, juniors, 
sophomores and freshmen be provided for, but the student his- 
torian, scientist, debater, actor and athlete must also be con- 
sidered. This appeal to or provision for individual student in- 
terests will well repay a librarian’s efforts. Different collections of 
books for each of the college classes should be provided; debate 
material (such as the Debaters’ Handbook Series published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co., New York. City); books on elocution, 
college dramatics, athletics, etc, should be featured. 

Fourth,.methods. Few conceivable schemes have been left 
untried by some library or other. We shall mention only those of 
which we have had experience. First, the freshman introduction 
to the library. Shortly after the opening of the scholastic year, 
the freshmen (not more than twenty-five at a time) are shown 
through the library. The receiving room, the bindery, stack and 
catalogue room are shown. The use of the catalogue is ex- 
plained and a special effort is made to show how easy it is to 
use the library. This last point is of importance, for explain it 
as you will, many students hesitate to go to the library through 
fear that they will not know how to find what they want. 
To make the student’s approach easy and attractive is then 
well worth the librarian’s best efforts. Second, the open shelf 
list is so well known and its use so popular that a mere men- 
tion of it here is sufficient. Third, the hundred Best Book 
List. This is only a development of the open shelf idea, and, like 
it, makes a very successful appeal. While the voting contest for 
the One Hundred Best Catholic Books was being carried on 
through the pages of America during this year, the display of 
the chosen books was a constant centre of attraction. It goes 
without saying that a number of different best lists can be of- 
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fered, e. g., One Hundred Best Novels, One Hundred Books on 
Student Activities, One Hundred Historical Works, etc. 
Fourth, the constant use of college papers. This is one of the 
most effective means for developing a wider use of a college li- 
brary. By the use of college papers is not meant an occasional 
reference, but the use of every issue of the college weekly and 
monthly for notes, news and articles concerning the library. 
Experience has proved that this method is one of the best as- 
sets to a librarian eager to develop the use of the library among 
college students. 

A librarian who would be successful should choose as his mot- 
to the words: “Servus omnium qui colant Mimervam.” 








A UNION CATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL LITERA.- 
TURE IN CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 


REVEREND COLMAN FARRELL, O. S. B., ST. BENEDICT’S ABBEY, 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


While Catholic librarians are gradually submitting to and 
profiting by the work of standardization, no amount of such 
work can make them independent of one another. Every library 
has a field all its own, not only geographically, but in other re- 
spects as well. Even the smallest libraries frequently have a few 
limited subjects which are favored and to which special care is 
given; and after the lapse of many years the collections thus 
built up actually become important for purposes of scientific re- 
search. The Catholic libraries of the United States seem to have 
reached that stage of development where the valuable holdings 
which they have collected and preserved from pioneer days can 
be given that care and attention necessary to render them service- 
able for research purposes. It is proposed therefore, to the 
Library Section of the Catholic Educational Association 
to prepare a “National Union List of Historical Literature in 
Catholic Libraries,” thereby making it possible for persons, in 
and out of the Church, to become familiar with the resources 
of the Catholic libraries and enabling them to procure the ma- 
terials for their investigations which will enhance, in a marked 
degree, the fullness and completeness of their historical studies. 
The service thus rendered to the historians in America can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Before treating of the necessity of this list we shall define what 
we understand by historical literature. When this paper was 
assigned us no explanation of this term was given. In his 
Decimal Classification, Mr. Melvil Dewey places under the gen- 
eral heading of history: geography, biography, and national his- 
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tory. In the preparation of this paper it was just these divisions, 
taken from an ecclesiastical as well as a profane point of view, 
that were kept in mind. Whether the history of such topics as 
philosophy, dogmatic theology, literature, and the like should be 
included is problematical; it would certainly complicate the work 
to a large extent. 

Another point that needs clearing up regards the distinction 
between archives and libraries. Are they distinct institutions? 
Taking archival materials to mean important correspondence, 
documents in manuscript, together with registers, annals, and 
chronicles, do they come under the heading of historical liter- 
ature in Catholic libraries? The indexing of Catholic archives, 
although a difficult undertaking, is of the greatest importance; 
and every year the demand for this work is more insistent. The 
guides to materials for American history in European archives, 
compiled at the instance of the Carnegie Institution, are examples 
of perhaps the most advanced methods in this class of work. In 
writing this paper it was taken for granted that the indexing of 
archives would be a part of the enterprise now under consider- 
ation. The writer recently read a letter from a professor of his- 
tory in Indiana who stated that he knows of religious houses 
that have no archives. Such a condition is scarcely conceivable ; 
yet we can imagine that the archives of many a religious com- 
munity are in a deplorable state of neglect. The inclusion of 
archival material in the union catalogue will also bring to the 
notice of our Catholic institutions the great importance of giv- 
ing their archives the closest attention. 

The need of a catalogue of our historical literature has long 
been recognized and felt. Historians the country over have been 
longing for such a catalogue for many years, but have done noth- 
ing save to look forward to a more opportune time. The Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association as well as the American 
Catholic Historical Society have both reiterated the necessity of 
a guide to Catholic historical materials, and it would seem that 
the time is now ripe for the undertaking. It is hard to think 
that the Catholic libraries should by their apathetic attitude be- 
come a handicap rather than an aid to the praiseworthy endeavors 
of Catholic scholars in combating the errors in current historical 
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writings. Catholic libraries are facing an unmistakable duty and 
obligation, a natural outgrowth of a strong and distinct movement 
on the part of the Catholic educators in America in the field of 
history. There is evident at the present time a happy enthusiasm in 
Catholic educational circles throughout the country for the de- 
velopment of historical studies —of historical research. His- 
tory, especially Catholic history, has always been one of the 
weakest points in the curricula of our schools. But now we find 
ourselves in the midst of a revival, which is working under the 
highest ideals and promises the most gratifying results. The 
success of this movement, however, depends in no small way 
upon the assistance, cooperation, and aid afforded by the Catho- 
lic libraries and institutions. 

If there are libraries whose holdings are not yet organized 
into workable collections, perhaps the desire to cooperate with 
this undertaking will inspire and encourage those in charge to 
begin arranging their historical material at once, for the im- 
portance of the work must be patent to everyone interested in 
the cause of the truth and of Catholic scholarship. It is recog- 
nized that in the face of a woeful dearth of scholarly and ade- 
quate accounts of the history of the Church in America, the mar- 
ket is fairly well stocked with misrepresentations of Catholic his- 
tory. It may be fair to presume that much of the seeming preju- 
dice in non-Catholic writers is due to the inaccessibility of Catho- 
lic sources. And, as a Chicago librarian of wide experience 
has remarked to the writer of this paper, the importance of the 
proposed union list will lie to no small degree “in bringing to the 
notice of students Catholic historical material that may not be 
found in the great libraries of the country.” It cannot, however, 
be surprising that non-Catholic writers should draw upon their 
imagination when writing Catholic history, if Catholic writers 
continue to set them the example. A Franciscan historian of 
wide repute, writing not so long ago of Catholic histories of the 
Catholic Church in America, said that these histories are “in 
large part only romances or fiction.” This is a severe criticism; 
and if the publication of a union catalogue of historical material 
in our libraries accomplishes nothing more it can assuredly be ex- 
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pected to lessen perceptibly the amount of fiction in forthcoming 
works on American Catholic history. 

The publication of the suggested union list is an enterprise 
which will call for the generous cooperation and united efforts 
of all Catholic libraries. If it is decided here to-day that the 
time is now ripe for this project, it will be necessary to consider 
at once the scope of the work and the ways and means of “put- 
ting it across.” But before treating these points it may be well 
to call attention to the article by William Stetson Merrill under 
the title of “Catholic Libraries and Librarians” in the fourth 
volume of The Catholic Builders of the Nation. Mr. Merrill in- 
forms us that in this country the number of Catholic libraries 
which exceed 5000 volumes is 178, and the total number of 
volumes in the 178 libraries approximates 3,000,000. Of course 
many of these volumes are probably duplicated 178 times. 

Mr. Merrill’s account of some of the more notable or typical 
Catholic libraries shows that the holdings are of a high caliber. 
But far more important than recording our holdings in the stand- 
ard and monumental works which are largely to be found in the 
great libraries of the country, is the recording of fugitive his- 
torical materials which were at one time so common or so ap- 
parently insignificant that no one thought to preserve them. 
Even the smallest library in the country may have important mat- 
ter of this nature, though perhaps the owners are unaware of its 
value. It is but natural that every library, institution, and com- 
munity should take an especial interest in the careful preserva- 
tion of every scrap of history, whether in printing or in mariu- 
script, concerning persons, places, or events of their own vicinity. 
It is their duty and it should be their pride to do this. These 
items are of vast importance to the student of history; and by 
registering this class of material, especially the manuscript ma- 
terial, we are doing him an immeasurable service. 

With respect to the scope of the catalogue, a well known 
Catholic librarian offers the following advice: 


“It might properly be limited. There will be difficulty in 
drawing lines of exclusion that will be consistent and intelligible 
to all librarians, The works to be included are more easily 
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designated than those to be excluded. Elementary school books 
might be omitted. Histories of single church buildings, com- 
munities, organizations, biographies of individuals, either writ- 
ten by Catholics, or treating of Catholics, monographs on special 
topics, monumental sets, books of rarity, or unusual value, manu- 
scripts — all these should be fully recorded.” 


Father Lenhart, a learned librarian and historian, responding 
to my inquiry on this subject, advised that all baptismal records 
prior to 1850, all annonucement books and the like, all printed 
pamphlets about places, buildings, and persons, be they ever so 
small, even broadsides, programs, souvenirs, invitations, and an- 
nouncements should be gathered and indexed if they serve a 
historical purpose. 

In this connection it will be of interest to mention the his- 
torical movement recently inaugurated among the American 
Benedictines, directed principally toward arousing the interest of 
all the Benedictine communities in the gathering, chronicling, and 
systematic arrangement of their own history, aiming ultimately 
at a central catalogue of historical literature in the Benedictine 
houses in the United States and Canada. This movement is still 
in its infancy and is progressing but slowly. What success it 
will attain cannot easily be predicted; but it is encouraging to 
see how universal is the feeling of active interest in historical 
studies. The Franciscans are publishing a scholarly periodical 
or series of monographs devoted to studies in the history of 
their order. The Jesuits, also, who have ever been at pains to 
preserve everything that might be of historical value, are evinc- 
ing an even greater activity in this branch now, since they have 
interested themselves in a more scientific and studied care of 
their libraries. 

Should a union list eventually be published it will bring to light 
a considerable mass. of hitherto unknown historical material now 
sealed in the archives and locked libraries of the older religious 
orders and societies in this country. Other rich sources are the 
episcopal and parochial archives. The writer, however, is not 
prepared to suggest an effectual way in which to secure reports 
from these important sources. 

In order to collect the reports for the preparation of this union 
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catilogue it will be necessary to reach the very heart of every 
religious community. The very reason for the existence of re- 
ligious, is, I think, after personal sanction, to be a bulwark 
to the faith, and this, in a large way, through the channels of 
educational and literary pursuits. If the religious can be brought 
to a realization of the injustice they do to themselves, to their 
own orders, and to the Church itself by holding aloof from 
this work, it would be a long step toward the success of the 
undertaking; for without a universal and interested cooperation 
the work cannot be accomplished. 

A concrete example of the many rich findings which the pub- 
lication of the proposed catalogue will yield may be drawn from 
the Abbey library at Atchison, Kansas. Many years ago, Father 
Pirmin Koumly, one of the priests of the community, conceived 
the ambition of compiling a catalogue of all the Benedictine 
monasteries that have ever existed and giving a brief history of 
each one. He devoted many years to collecting every available 
scrap of literature treating of Benedictine foundations and labors 
that it was possible to find, and brought them to the Abbey in 
Atchison, Kansas, where he spent the remainder of his life ar- 
ranging the mass of raw material which he had accumulated and 
compiling his notes for a great work on Benedictine monasticism. 
Until his death, which occurred in July, 1904, he continued to 
acquire new material from every possible source both in this 
country and in Europe. The material thus gathered can safely 
be considered the most extensive collection on the subject in 
America. Instances of this kind are very likely not uncommon 
in other religious communities. But it is a sad fact that very 
often material thus collected is stored away in trunks and attics 
and in the course of time destroyed by attic rats or house-clean- 
ers who are cock-sure that everything that is stored in the attic is 
worthless. 

For the procedure to be followed in preparing the catalogue, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. Merrill of the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. He suggests that there be prepared and sent out a cir- 
cular explaining the importance and character of the union cata- 
logue and asking the cooperation of all librarians addressed. 
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For mailing list he suggests the Statistics of Public, Society, and 
School Libraries of the United States. (U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.), supplemented by Accredited Higher 
Institutions by George K. Cook, (U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bulletin, 
1922, no. 30, Washington, 1922). There is unfortunately no 
printed list of Catholic libraries ; however, the Catholic Directory 
together with Father Ryan’s Catholic School Directory should 
prove very helpful. 

It is essential that all contributing libraries use an uniform 
bibliographic formula for their reports. Library holdings should 
be reported to the editor on standard-sized cards (3”x 5”). A 
system of abbreviations such as Wilson’s in his National Union 
List of Serials should be drawn up to show the location of the 
works listed. Library of Congress cards should be obtained for 
as many titles as possible to save bibliographical labor and to 
insure accuracy of titles. If two cards are presented for each 
title, one may be blue-penciled in preparing copy for the printer 
and the other, kept for a card catalogue, deposited and kept up to 
date in some central Catholic library. Printers will use cards 
if they are tied together and numbered like pages. It is advisable 
to avoid copying as far as possible. Contributing libraries, when 
sending in their reports, should indicate whether their holdings 
are subject to inter-library loan. As check lists, two very ser- 
viceable works will be the Union List of Collections on European 
History in American Libraries with supplements 1912-1915 and 
subject Index (Princeton University Library, 3 pts., $5.00) and 
the Guide to Historical Literature, which is promised by the 
American Historial Association for the present year. 

To conclude these rather disconnected remarks on the propo- 
sition of a Union Catalogue of Historical Literature in Catho- 
lic Libraries, the advice of Dr. Guilday of the Catholic Univer- 
sity seems particularly apposite: ‘The ideal is a perfect 
catalogue.” 
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ON THE CATHOLIC GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


REVEREND PAUL J. FOIK, C. S. C., PH. D., LIBRARIAN, NOTRE 
DAME UNIVERSITY 


At the meeting of the Library Section of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Cleveland, the Chairman was by motion au- 
thorized to appoint a committee on the Catholic Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature. Its duties were to determine on ways and 
means of getting the publication started as soon as practicable. 

This committee met in Chicago on January 2, 1924. The 
members present were: Rev. H. H. Regnet, S. J. Librarian, St. 
Louis University, Dr. John A. Lapp, Department of Social 
Work, N. C. W. C., Mr. William S. Merrill, A. B., Head of 
Public Service Department, Newberry Library, Chicago; Rev. 
Geo. McNamara, C. S. C., Assistant Librarian Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Rev. Dr. Paul J. Foik, C. S C., Librarian, Notre Dame 
University. 

During the course of the discussion many serious difficulties 
presented themselves, each of which is covered by resolutions to 
be approved or rejected by the members of the Library Section 
when they are formally presented. It must be borne in mind that 
it is against the policy of the Catholic Educational Association to 
permit solicitation of any funds nor can any subdivision obli- 
gate its members in a financial way except that authorized by 
the general executives of the Association. 

According to experts in the field of bibliography the initial 
costs of the project will mount higher in the case of the Catholic 
index than otherwise because it will be necessary to employ a 
Catholic editor and a couple of Catholic assistants, all of whom 
must have a discernment for the correctness of Catholic nomen- 
clature and a wide knowledge of Catholic doctrines and practices. 
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Until well established as an international or world guide to 
Catholic thought, the service basis must be proportionately higher 
on all subscribers. Aside from this we must ask financial aid 
from some donors as it will require a budget of $10,000 a year 
in the beginning of this project. The words of Mr. H. W. Wil- 
son himself are quoted in this report to substantiate what has al- 
ready been said in outline. He writes as follows: 


“My dear Dr. Foik: 

“T am making some calculation on the cost of some of our own 
indexes as a basis tor giving you some information. We have 
three indexes that are published in small editions ranging from 
400 to 800 each These are the Agricultural Index, the Interna- 
tional Index and the Industrial Arts Index. I find that our aver- 
age cost including editorial work and printing, business office 
and all overhead expenses, was on the average for three publica- 
tions about $32 or $33 a page in the year 1922. This includes 
not only the first publication but the cost of cumulations on our 
regular cumulated plan through the year. It does not, however, 
include any permanent cumulations covering the three-year- 
period. 

“There is a tendency towards a steady advance in the cost of 
the production of everything as you well know. The scale of 
labor in those fields controlled by unions seems to advance a little 
every year or two and in every field there is a tendency upward. 
Of course, the cost of living and the cost of everything that goes 
into the manufacture of books necessarily reflects this tendency 
to higher cost. In any plans that are made it should be ex- 
pected that the cost of production is likely to increase at the 
rate of five or ten per cent a year. The only thing that saves 
us and enables us to keep going under these conditions is the fact 
that the library field is also widening every year and that the 
number of subscribers to our publications tends to grow. Con- 
sequently I should say it would not be wise to count on any cost 
of less than $35 a page and it might be well to use $40 as a basis. 
This would include cumulation on the same basis as our regular 
publications. For example, like the Readers’ Guide. The cost 
of a three-year volume might run the third year’s expense a little 
higher than for the first two. This permanent.three-year volume 
would, however, be saleable for a great many years and the 
expense might be eventually met by continued sales so that it 
might not be necessary to make any provisions for it in your 
budget otherwise than to provide for some way of carrying the 
cost along until met by the sales. 
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“As to the division of the cost of production into editorial, 
manufacturing cost, general expense and overhead, the division 
is not far from a third to each of the three items in the case of 
small editions. Of course the editorial expense is the same 
whether five hundred copies are printed or a thousand, but the 
manufacturing expense increases directly with the number of 
copies printed. The overhead is likely to be high the first year 
if very much promotion work is done, because this requires a 
great deal of investment in circulars, postage and personal corre- 
spondence. 

“It will be quite difficult to make any definite estimate of the 
number of pages required to cover the periodicals you mention. 
If we assume that the average indexing would be about the same 
as for the Readers’ Guide periodicals then the indexing of your 
list would fill not far from 200 pages per year. We assume you 
would adopt the program of a permanent three-year cumulation. 
The three-year cumulation would therefore run to probably 600 
pages. 

“One thing to be considered is that on an index of 200 pages 
a year the editorial cost might run higher per page than the larger 
index owing to the fact that you would have to pay a chief editor 
from $2,000 to $2,400 and he would have at least one assistant 
receiving from $1,200 to $1,500. I would suggest that in plan- 
ning your budget you plan for an expenditure of $10,000 or $12,- 
ooo a year, that you secure a guaranteed fund of half of the 
amount for the first year, a third of the amount for the second 
year and perhaps a fourth of the amount for the third year. The 
balance should be raised by subscriptions, and it should be hoped 
that the fourth and succeeding years would be paid for out of 
subscription receipts. 

“T should by all means recommend that subscriptions be taken 
on the service basis similar to our own indexes. I should recom- 
mend a minimum for an index of such size of $4. I should make 
no maximum but charge on the service basis for all indexed 
periodicals in each library. The charge to a library taking all 
might run $40 or $50 or even higher. 

“As stated in a previous letter we shall be glad to cooperate 
with you on any basis that is most agreeable to you. We shall 
be glad to give you floor space for an office to be managed under 
your own direction where editorial work and correspondence 
could be done. Your own people could purchase your own sup- 
plies and manage their own business. We could then do printing 
for you on the same basis as is done for other publications. We 
could arrange to give you service of addressograph and other ap- 
pliances. If you should prefer we could manage the publication 
for you just as we do our own and just as we manage the Legal 
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Index for the Law Library Association, charging you the same 
overhead charged against our own publications or a fixed rate to 
be agreed upon. 

“T shall be glad to give you any further figures or information 
that you may care for.” 


The Chairman of this committee carried on an investigation 
among Catholic high schools, academies, colleges, universities 
and seminaries to invite cooperation and support. The survey 
revealed that out of 300 or more institutions interrogated about 
60 replied. This latter group without an exception gave their 
hearty support to the project. But what are we to say of those 
who did not give the courtesy of an answer? 

This letter with the questionnaire will also be included in the 
report of this committee. It is as follows: 


“Dear Librarian: A few days ago a Committee of the Library 
Section of the Catholic Educational Association met in Chicago 
to devise ways and means of starting a new bibliographical pub- 
lication to be known as the Catholic Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature. The need of a finding list of this nature has long been 
felt by all. Has it ever occurred to you that much of the valu- 
able materials are forever sealed within the covers of a bound 
volume because of the lack of a comprehensive index? 

“The service that a Catholic Guide can render in the proper 
development of Catholic thought and opinion both inside and 
outside of the fold hardly needs a demonstration here. Syste- 
matization of knowledge in any field spells progress in educa- 
tion. 

“The Catholic contributions to culture and learning should be 
made more easily available by the aid of an Index. Chiefly by 
this means can we keep abreast with Catholic world thought of 
our day. There will be found the key that unlocks the harmony 
of all sciences both sacred and profane synchronizing everything 
by the skillful and guiding hand of Catholic truth. 

“The tentative list of magazines suggested by different mem- 
bers of the Committee is as follows: 


America Catholic Missions 

American Ecclesiastical Review Catholic Gazette-London (Monthly) 
American Catholic Historical Review Downside Review 

Ave Maria Dublin Review 

Blackfriars Extension 

Catholic World Elementary Catholic School Jr. 
Catholic Quarterly Review G. K. C.’s_ Weekly 

Catholic Educational Review Homiletic Mo. 

Catholic Charities Review Hospital Progress 

Catholic School Interests Irish Monthly 


Catholic Truth (London) Illinois Historical Society 
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Magnificat The Catholic Mind 
Month The Catholic Medical Guardian 
ueen’s Work Tablet (London) 
osary U. S. Catholic Historical Society 
Studies N, C. W. _C. Bulletin 
St. Louis Historical Society C. E, A. Bulletin 


“In making this preliminary survey we are seeking your help 
and advice in hopes that the Catholic Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature may become a reality by the beginning of the year 1925. 
The questionnaire which accompanies this letter will enable us to 
guage with some degree of accuracy the support that the New 
Index will receive. There will be a minimum flat rate subscription 
for the smaller libraries and a service rate for the larger libraries. 
As soon as the success of the Guide is assured it will become more 
and more international in scope. The index will be monthly with 
a progressive cumulation at the end of six months and a final 
cumulation at the end of the year.” 

Following is the questionnaire enclosed: 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1) Do you subscribe for or have you used any recognized 
bibliographical guide such as the Wilson Publications ?* 
(a) Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
(b) International Index. 
(c) Book Review Digest. 
(d) Cumulative Book Index. 
(e) Agricultural Index. 
(f) Industrial Arts Index. 
(g) Public Affairs Information Service. | 
(2) Are you acquainted with the service basis charge made 
by this firm? 
(3) Would you care to receive fuller information on these 
Guides? (Gratis). 
(4) Would you subscribe for the Catholic Guide to Period- 
ical Literature on a flat rate or on a service basis? 
(5) Have you any additional periodicals to list? 
(6) Should any periodicals on the tentative list be omitted? 
*After each of the letters a, b, c, etc., say used, or subscribed 
for, or no experience.” 


There are some observations to be made at this point. (1) 
Provided that a considerable portion of the budget is guaranteed, 
will it be possible for the subscribers to pay the balance and 
eventually the entire amount? (2) Provided it is practicable 
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could the Guide be operated more economically on a cooperative 
basis? If the latter course is pursued the problem of working 
out the details confronts those associated in this work. A pros- 
pectus and a style booklet will be necessary to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What periodicals ought to be included in the Catholic Index? 
How are periodicals to be added to the list? What institutions 
ought to perform the service of indexing? Should religious in- 
stitutions of women be selected in part or in whole? What bibli- 
ographic formula ought to be observed? Who is to make the 
cumulation? How often ought the cumulation be made? How 
much back cumulation should be handled by each successive 
number of the Guide? How many annual subscriptions will be 
necessary to pay all necessary expenses? What will be the actual 
cost per page? What individual equipment will be necessary 
to begin the work of cataloging and indexing? Should any 
consideration be accorded to institutions that aid in the compil- 
ation and cumulation? Where will the final cumulation be 
made? Who will do the editing? Who will undertake the proof- 
reading? Who will do the printing? Who will make the pre- 
liminary surveys? When may we expect the first publication? 
Should a dummy be attempted by way of experiment before first 
publication? 

Some of these questions depending on circumstances can be 
readily answered by reference to the guides now in operation. 
Other matters will require further investigation by the com- 
mittee. 

Whatever our final decision may be it must be quite apparent 
to all that certain insurmountable obstacles present themselves 
under the present auspices of the Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation for doing any extensive work of a bibliographical nature 
which involves financial relation. This special activity presup- 
poses, therefore, a new and independent organization to carry on 
certain practical enterprises of great magnitude and importance. 
This recommendation does not absorb the usefulness of the Li- 
brary Section of the Catholic Education Association, but rather 
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supplements it. The deliberations regarding library experience 
and practice will still be brought to the Library Section of the 
Catholic Educational Association for the benefit of both libra- 
rians and teachers. 











PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924, 9:30 A. M. 

The Parish School Department opened its first session in the 
Auditorium of St. John’s School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Tues- 
day, June 24. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Rev. James P. Murray presided at the meeting. Prayer having 
been said, the presiding officer made the opening address. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. The Chairman, 
authorized to appoint the Committees on Resolutions and Nomi- 
nations, named the following: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Rev. Augustine F. 
Hickey, Rev. William Lawlor. 

On Nominations: Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Rev. Chas. M. Cove- 
ney, Brother George M. Sauer, S. M. 

The first paper, “The Usefulness of Educational Tests,” was 
presented by Mr. Thomas G. Foran, the Catholic University, 
Washington D. C. It was discussed by Sister M. Alphonso, C. 
I. M., and various other members from the floor. 

The second paper was submitted by Brother Anselm, C. F. X., 
St. Xavier’s High School, Louisville, Ky., on “The Necessity and 
Scope of Health Education in the Schools.” This paper was dis- 
cussed by Sister Eunice, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and by Sister M. Immaculata, O. S. F., Mt. St. Claire, New 
Hamburgh, N. Y. 


Other discussions followed and the meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer, Father Murray presiding. 

The first paper was on “The Effective Teaching of Religion,” 
written by Rev F. J. Macelwane, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Toledo, O. It was discussed by Rev. Augustine L. 
Hickey, Supervisor of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston, and by 
Rev. James P. Murray, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
of St. Louis. 

The second paper, “Visual Instruction Especially in Religion,” 
was presented by Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, D. D., Associate Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Philadelphia. Rev. William 
Schmitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Cincinnati, and 
Sister M. Imelde, Notre Dame Sisters, Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
cussed this paper. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1924, 9:30 A. M. 

After the opening paper by the presiding officer, the first pa- 
per was read by Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, D. D., Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., on “The Office of the Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools.” Interesting discussions were of- 
fered by Rev. Charles J. Linskey, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Detroit, and by Rev. John I. Barrett, Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

The second paper, ‘Vocational Guidance in the Grades,” was 
read by Brother Joseph, F. S. C., De La Salle Academy, Kansas 
City, Mo. It was ably discussed by Sister M. Joseph, O. S. D., 
Ph. D., Newark N. J., and by Rev. Raymond G. Kirsch, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Parish Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Chair called for committee reports, and the following 
Resolutions were read and adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Since the purpose of the Catholic school is to promote the 
best interests of mind, heart and soul, the welfare of the nation 
and the glory of God, we voice our determination to provide the 
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religious, moral, mental and physical elements which constitut 
true education. 

A glance at the present-day tendency in general education 
to restore religion to its place in the school moves us to a wider 
appreciation of the work the Church is doing for the development 
through religion of a better citizenship, and inspires us to essay 
even greater things in the future. 

The valid physical principle of mens sana in corpore sano, 
and the still more vital religious principle taught by the cate- 
chism that we must take care of the body as well as the soul, 
make it imperative that teachers look well to this work, both as 
regards their own physical welfare and that of their charges. 
Furthermore, we recommend that they study the relation between 
health and holiness, which study will direct them safely between 
the Scylla of pagan physical fitness and the Charybdis of a false 
mysticism. 

The usefulness for teacher and pupil of certain educational 
measurements in the parish school having been proved, we sug- 
gest their inclusion by diocesan superintendents in their respec- 
tive school systems: further, that our teachers improve this op- 
portunity by qualifying in the mastery and application of such 
tests for their own benefit and the welfare of their classes. 

Deeply conscious that the maximum of efficiency can be 
neither attained nor expected until our schools are completely 
staffed by religious teachers, and keenly realizing that the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the great dearth of teaching Sisters and 
Brothers are becoming more acute with each succeeding year, the 
Parish School Department recommends that all who are inti- 
mately and directly associated with Catholic elementary edu- 
cation, pastors, teachers and diocesan superintendents, will do all 
in their power by private prayer, public novenas and the inaugu- 
ration of dignified recruiting campaigns to the end that the Catho- 
lic youth of our land may be eager to hear a divine call and be 
strengthened to carry out its responsibilities. 


After a vote of thanks to the Catholic authorities of Milwau- 
kee in appreciation of their hospitality and their wise arrange- 
ments in behalf of the delegates, the following officers were 
elected : 

President, Rev. Wm. Schmitt, Cincinnati, O. 

Vice Presidents, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph V. S. Mc- 
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Clancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother Joseph, F. S. C., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, Rev. J. D. Hagan, Cleveland, O. 

Members of General Executive Board—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph F. Smith, New York,; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Fev. F. J. 
Macelwane, Toledo, O.; Rev. . Jas. P. Murray, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. P. J. Clune, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. John I. Barrett, Balti- 
more, Md.; Brother George M. Sauer, S. M., Dayton, O.; 
Brother Callixtus, F. S. C., New York City. 

The meeting then adjourned with prayer. 

P. M. STIEF, 
Acting Secretary. 











THE USEFULNESS OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


THOMAS G. FORAN, M. A., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A survey of the present status of standardized tests would 
include studies of their many and acknowledged limitations, of 
the services they have rendered, an evaluation of the more popular 
tests and of existing tendencies towards refinement and improve- 
ment. At the present time all tests and measurements contain 
some defects, defects arising both from their present immaturity 
and from the nature of the processes and states to be measured. 
Some of these limitations will undoubtedly be reduced as further 
progress is achieved. While cognizant of these limitations we 
may with all cautiousness assert that the advantages that have 
been derived from their use are available to those who employ 
them and are of sufficient importance to command serious at- 
tention. Their application postulates care. Their interpreta- 
tion demands a balanced viewpoint. With their rapid develop- 
ment it is not surprising that some have hailed them as panaceas 
of all educational ills, whilst others have condemned them as 
evidences of a psychological determinism that enmeshes the un- 
suspecting. 

Amidst these protestations and condemnations the employment 
of tests proceeds apace. The voluminous literature and the 
widespread use of measurements attest their importance amongst 
current movements in education. Their worth must be judged 
from their results. They neither stand nor fall on the enthusiasm 
of their advocates or on the vitriolic verbiage of their opponents. 
Neither eloquence nor the personality of those who are con- 
cerned with them are desirable criteria. They must be evaluated 
impersonally. 

A test is a task which the pupil is to carry out. The nature 
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of the task varies according to the subject-matter and the struc- 
ture of the test. Those tests that aim to measure general ability 
as independent as possible of acquired information are intelli- 
gence tests. Other tests that aim to measure information or 
skill in some particular subject are referred to as educational 
or achievement tests. These alone are involved in this discus- 
sion. An educational test may consist in adding numbers, writing 
rapidly and well, reading and answering questions, spelling 
certain words or performing other operations. The questions 
or problems in a test are very similar to the conventional exami- 
nation. They have been selected by the authors of the test in 
conformity with certain criteria. The questions must agree with 
recognized educational objectives. They must cover a sufficient 
range to include widely separated degrees of ability. They must 
adhere to other specifications currently demanded. Accompany- 
ing the tests are instructions or directions according to which the 
test is given. A definite time limit is prescribed. In this way 
uniformity of conditions is secured. The test is then scored 
according to certain rules. In most instances the test has been 
given to many thousands of children all of whom worked under 
conditions as identical as possible. Their papers were corrected 
and scored in the same way in all cases and in the same way as 
teachers are instructed to use when scoring the same test. The 
resulting score is valid only when the conditions of the test are 
adhered to. Changing the method of administration, the time 
allowed or the methods of scoring, render the test useless for 
comparative purposes and of little value for any other. 

A test is standardized when the average scores of a representa- 
tive number of pupils of a given age or a given grade have been 
obtained. When average scores for grades are reported the test 
possesses grade standards. Thus the average score of the fifth 
grade or the standard or norm for the fifth grade may be twenty- 
five. When average scores for ages are given the test has an age 
standardization. Thus the age standard for twelve year old 
children may be thirty. A score of thirty therefore is equiva- 
lent to the average score of pupils of twelve years of age. This 
course signifies that such a pupil is accomplishing what twelve 
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year old children are achieving. Some tests have grade stand- 
ards, some have both age and grade standards. At present the 
tendency is to report both, at least for tests applicable to the 
grade subjects. 

Such in brief is an educational test. It must be remembered 
that educational tests are concerned only with the pupil’s ability 
in a certain subject. General ability is not directly involved. 
While interest, effort, health, emotional qualities and the like 
may influence the pupil’s performance, they are traits or charac- 
teristics which educational tests are not designed to measure. 
The human personality has many powers, many aspects, and’ it 
is but one phase with which educational tests are concerned. 
A writing test merely reveals a pupil’s ability to write rapidly 
or well or both. An arithmetic test measures his general arith- 
metical ability or how well he can add, subtract, multiply, divide 
or perform successfully other tasks. There are as many kinds 
of educational tests as there are subjects taught. Not all are 
equally valuable. 

With these fundamental concepts in mind attention may be 
turned to the uses of educational tests. These uses may be dis- 
cussed from two main viewpoints, namely, from the standpoint 
of the individual pupil and from that of the class as a unit. The 
first is of primary interest to the teacher, the second concerns 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. For convenience of 
discussion the uses of educational tests that involve the class as 
a unit may be dealt with first. 

At the request of a pastor a brief educational survey was made 
of the seventh grade of a small school. The problem was to as- 
certain the status of the class which in his opinion was not doing 
satisfactory work. Four educational tests were given, in reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. For check purposes an in- 
telligence test was included. The tests were given in two sessions 
of thirty and forty-five minutes respectively with the noon recess 
intervening. The tests were scored the same day and the results, 
together with a written report, were in the hands of the pastor 
the following morning. Under the prevailing local conditions 
this seventh grade was the graduating class. The scores showed 
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an interesting though unfortunate condition. The performance 
of the pupils in reading, writing and arithmetic was scarcely of 
sixth grade calibre, but in spelling they excelled the average 
eighth grade. The reading test further showed that they tended 
to read rapidly but their comprehension was comparatively poor. 
Both quality and speed of writing were approximately the same. 
The arithmetic test showed that they had very specific weak- 
nesses and though they did well in some of the fundamental 
operations they were very poor in others. Some of the possible 
causes of the general condition of the class were: 

1. Low general intelligence. 2. Poor school conditions. 3. 
Lack of interest and effort.. 4. Too much attention was being 
paid to spelling and other studies, while sacrificing reading, 
arithmetic and writing. 5. Poor teaching methods. 6. Other 
causes. 

The first possible cause, low general intelligence, was excluded 
from consideration in view of the scores on the intelligence test. 
This showed that they possessed the average ability of seventh 
grade pupils. The general school conditions were excellent. 
There was every indication that the pupils were interested in 
the tests and exerted their maximum efforts. Whether or not 
too much time is being devoted to spelling was not definitely 
ascertained, but it seemed expedient to reduce the time given 
to this subject in favor of the others. The pastor believed that 
other factors were at work. Had these tests been utilized earlier 
in the year they would probably have resulted in an increased 
emphasis on those subjects in which the class revealed itself to 
be inferior. Owing to the lateness of the year, however, neither 
this nor a repetition of the tests to measure progress was possible. 

A survey of the entire school is but a class survey on a larger 
scale. Very probably the condition of the class that has just 
been described could be traced to earlier grades. Found at that 
time it could have been corrected with greater facility than at 
the end of the pupil’s elementary education. The practical diffi- 
culties encountered in such a phase of a school survey are not 
great. The time involved both in the administration of the tests 
and in their correction are rapidly repaid by the information so 
obtained. These results are mainly two, a knowledge of the 
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general status of the class and a knowledge of their special 
weaknesses and disabilities. A diocesan survey is a larger prob- 
lem. A class survey is a comparatively simple task that can be 
carried out without any great expenditure of time, energy or 
money. 

Much of what has been said applies equally well to the use 
of educational tests in assisting the individual pupil. While such 
tests have a high degree of reliability as applied to a class, errors 
of varying magnitude may vitiate individual scores. While this 
detracts from ideal reliability, a careful scrutiny of the results 
by the teacher should prevent serious errors. This defect must 
be kept in mind but it is not sufficient to condemn tests entirely. 
Probably the greatest use of educational tests for the individual 
pupil is realization of personal difficulties. Some tests show not 
only the general ability in a subject but also causes of weak- 
ness. These tests are especially valuable and in the hands of a 
progressive teacher can be made to yield rich results. Remedial 
activities undertaken might be comparatively simple and yet 
productive of much good. This is one phase of tests and measure- 
ments that has been neglected but which deserves development 
and attention. 

A very important phase of tests is that of sectioning students 
in more or less homogeneous groups. Several plans have been 
tried, the more important being according to mental ability, 
according to educational progress supplemented by teachers’ 
judgments, or a combination of the two. A very considerable 
amount of success has been achieved. In principle the classifi- 
cation of students according to their capacity and achievement is 
a laudable aim. The practical difficulties involved are rather 
large, however, and further study is necessary to discover the 
optimum method. 

This opportunity may be utilized to sketch a plan for the use 
of tests in Catholic schools. Local conditions will often demand 
variations, but a tentative outline may be presented for considera- 
tion with apologies for its shortcomings. The effective operation 
would demand at first that the administration of the tests be 
placed in the hands of supervisors. There are several good 
elementary texts on meaurements. Summer courses are offered 
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in most universities on tests. One or two or more, if possible, 
supervisors or teachers attending such a course or studying a 
test under supervision, could be relied upon for the instruction of 
a somewhat larger group in the fundamentals of administration 
and scoring. Bureaus of reference and research will gladly 
give information on detailed points. As an initial phase one test 
in each of the four tool subjects could be given. The cost of 
such a program for a class of forty students would be $1.25. 
The time necessary for four tests would range from thirty 
minutes to two hours, depending on the particular ones chosen. 
The tests could be marked by all the teachers together. This 
would serve to explain their use, limitations, and in particular dis- 
cuss remedial activities. It would furthermore be valuable ex- 
perience for the teachers, not only in understanding measurements, 
but also in focusing attention on individual differences in capacity 
and accomplishment. The results could be tabulated in terms 
of averages and ranges for the inspection of the superintendent, 
pastors and supervisors, and an individual record card, made 
out for each child, which the teacher could retain. As needs 
developed or at stated periods in the academic year, duplicate 
forms of the previous tests could be used or new tests introduced. 
A repetition of earlier tests in equivalent forms would show 
what progress has been made. As an initiation, however, the 
four tests just referred to could readily be employed with every 
expectancy of valuable results. 

There is a very real place for educational measurements in 
Catholic schools. It is to hoped that in the near future tests 
designed specifically for Catholic schools will be available. The 
limitations of. tests should not be omitted from consideration 
nor should tautology obscure their value. They are not omnipo- 
tent, they are useful. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister M. ALpHonso, C. I. M.: Many teaching methods, for generations 
deemed infallible, have died a hard death; the struggle in many instances 
was long and painful, but still as “The old order changeth giving place 
to new,” we in the onward march of events have adapted ourselves to 
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the pace of our contemporaries, even if not always leaders in the new 
movement. 

Perhaps some of our present audience remember the a, b, c-card and 
its laborious use by child and teacher also. Some may likewise remember 
the difficulties and labors necessary to be undergone before the child was 
allowed to have a book in his hand. To-day with the wonderful system of 
flash cards, primers, and readers, the child is able to read from the very 
first day he enters the school. Beginning reading is no longer the 
“scourge of infancy” but a veritable road to fairyland. In making a 
comparison between the text-books published in Europe to-day with 
those published in our country we find that our own American publica- 
tions are far superior to those published abroad. But on the other hand, 
loath as we are to admit such a truth, the foreign teacher is better 
prepared for her high calling, and consequently does not require the aid 
of an illuminating text. This, however, seems foreign to our subject. 
We have no desire of appearing to have possession of the “hideous gift 
of saying nothing at great length.” True, we talk so much and say so 
little. This paper is supposed to deal with the usefulness of educational 
tests. 

Progressive educators are no longer interested in arguments regard- 
ing the validity of the test method. “After tests, what next?” is now the 
question that is causing deepest concern. Educational tests as such are 
by no means new. Tests after all are but tests whether we speak of the 
educational or the intelligence test. There are few if any more significant 
events in modern educational history than the developments which have 
recently taken place in methods of mental measurement. The impor- 
tance of this new psychological tool for the improvement of school ad- 
ministration has been recognized everywhere with a promptness which is 
hardly less than amazing. Only seventeen years have elapsed since Binet 
devised his first crude series of intelligence tests; only fourteen since he 
gave to the world the first real intelligence scale; and only twelve 
since the first translation of Binet’s method was published in America. 
At the present time Binet tests are being given in the United States at 
the rate of a quarter of a million a year. To interpret this movement 
as but another educational fad, destined to flourish awhile and then be 
forgotten, would be a serious mistake. 

Two generations ago Ruskin wrote out the patent facts which the 
world has always accepted. “The greatness or smallness of a man is, in 
the most conclusive sense, determined for him at his birth, as strictly 
as it is determined for a fruit whether it is to be a currant or an apricot.” 
The simile is a poor one but better ones will easily occur to any of us. 
Ruskin goes on to say: 


“Education, favorable circumstances, resolution, and industry can do 
much; in a certain sense, they do everything; that is to say, they deter- 
mine whether the poor apricot shall fall in the form of a green bead, 
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blighted by the east wind, and be trodden under foot, or whether it shall 
expand into tender pride and sweet brightness of golden velvet. But 
apricot out of currant,—great man out of small,—did never yet art or 
effort make; and in a general way men have their excellence nearly fixed 
for them when they are born.” 


“Great art is that which never was, nor will be taught.” 
“Some are and must be greater than the rest.” 


Statistics collected in hundreds of cities in the United States show that 
between a third and a half of the school children fail to progress through 
the grades at the expected rate; that from ten to fifteen per cent are re- 
tarded two years or more; and that from five to eight per cent are retarded 
at least three years. More than ten per cent of the $400,000,000 annually 
expended in the United States for school instruction is devoted to re- 
teaching children what they have been taught but have failed to learn. 
Reform measures are too often based upon the assumption that under 
the right conditions all children would be equally, or almost equally, 
capable of making satisfactory school progress. 

Terman says in his “Uses of Intelligence Tests,” “Every child who- 
fails in his school work or is in danger of failing should be given a 
mental examination. The examination takes less than one hour, and 
the result will contribute more to a real understanding of the case than 
anything else that could be done.” 

Recently the results of an “Otis Classification Test” for grades 4 to 8 
came under the observation of the writer. The class taking the test 
numbered 108 children. They had been under the care of three different 
teachers but had followed the same course of study with the same time- 
table. Of the 108 pupils examined, 8 were theoretically fit to be pro- 
moted to the 9th grade; 7 to the 8th grade; 13 should repeat 7th grade; 
20 be demoted to the 6th grade; 28 to the 5th grade; 17 to the 4th, 
while 15 belonged in the 3rd grade. 

This is the problem confronting schools in this, the day of the de- 
mand for a high school education. All of the above 108 pupils no doubt 
will expect their teachers to fit them for high school during the coming 
year, whereas in reality only 15 of the number evidently have the ability. 


Dr. Otis gives the following advice: 

“Having made this table of theoretical regrading, go back to the Class 
Record, and write in the first column under the heading ‘Classification’ 
opposite each pupil’s name, the grade in which he belongs theoretically. 
You are then ready to make a practical regrading. Note the pupils that 
are not in their proper grades theoretically and in consultation with the 
teacher determine in which cases the pupil’s work is fairly in accord with 
the test results. Move each of these pupils one grade up or down as the 
case may be. This will result in the proper placement of a consider- 
able number of pupils, and the remaining ones who are still out of place 
theoretically may be shifted again at the end of the term or year if this 
seems necessary. 
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“In no case Should the test result be the sole basis of shifting a pupil. In 
making the actual assignment of pupils to grades, other things being 
equal, the older pupils should be promoted first. No doubt had proper 
educational tests and readjustments been made from time to time in the 
above mentioned 7th grade, the best of the pupils would have been shifted 
to higher grades and the sub-normal would have been made more fit.” 


Unquestionably marking test-papers is the most laborious occupation a 
teacher is called on to perform. But unless the work of the pupil is 
examined, the teacher is unable to know where or in what the pupil or 
class needs help and instruction. It seems evident that failure of a 
pupil or class to learn what the school has planned they should learn in 
a given time, occurs in many instances from the teacher’s ignorance of 
the pupil’s weak points. It has become such an established custom during 
the last generation or so that the child spend a year in a grade that any- 
thing like promotion in a shorter time appears like a complete innovation. 
Some years ago such was not the case. The teacher could, and fre- 
quently did, take the child who showed capability and place his in a 
higher grade. If this sensible testing and promoting were carried 
through from the first grade such conditions as those above mentioned 
would not exist in the upper grades. It sometimes happens that owing to 
local social conditions in a parish, the pastor or the principal fears to 
move forward those who are really fit for promotion. After all the super- 
visor can only recommend in these cases: those who are always in the 
parish can best judge conditions. 

“After tests, what next?” The eternal question. It is not possible 
in a short paper like this to give a complete course in school reorganization. 
But in many cases a complete reorganization would be justifiable. Condi- 
tions must be taken as they are found and the regrading done accordingly. 
For those who wish to become familiar with the best literature on the 
subject it might be well to state here that, on request, the World Book 
Co. will supply catalogues of tests published by them, and will place the 
name of anyone desiring it on their mailing list. This will insure the 
receiving of the “Test Service Bulletins” as they are published. Seven of 
these bulletins are already published- and will prove highly interesting to 
those who are concerned. 

In the Manual of Directions by Dr. Otis to accompany the Otis Classi- 
fication Test, valuable information is given for re-classification and re- 
grading. These two types of reorganization are described in such simple 
language that the ordinary teacher will not fail to profit by studying the 
plan set forth. Dr. Smith in his book, The Progress of Arithmetic, speaks 
of becoming “callous through much pedagogy.” He goes on to say: 
“Every generation, however, has to learn anew to appreciate the words 
of the ancient Latin writer, Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘The language of truth 
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Psychologists would have the “mere teacher” overwhelmed by his use 
of learned terms, assuring her that intelligence tests are above her capac- 
ity of understanding much 'ess of administering. Of course we teachers 
are not interested in intelligence tests for the feeble-minded, or such as 
are used in prisons, juvenile courts, reform schools, and institutions for 
defectives. We are interested in those only that have been designed 
and fitted by educational psychologists and school administrators to be 
used in testing, not only backward or otherwise abnormal children, but 
also the gifted and the normal. 

“Every generation requires its own technical vocabulary.” Mental Age 
(M. A.), Chronological Age (C. A.), Intelligence Quotient (I. Q.), 
Achievement Age (A. A.) and Achievement Quotient (A. Q.) are terms 
which sound alarming, coming from the lips of the psychologists. They 
speak very glibly of the I. Q., the A. A., the A. Q., etc. But these are 
all very intelligibly worked out and explained in the Teacher’s Handbook 
prepared to accompany the Illinois Examinations (Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, III.) 

We may think of the intelligence of a pupil as his “capacity to learn 
to do the work of the school.” The first term used is “Point Scores.” By 
this is meant the number of points he has made in the seven tests of 
which the group intelligence scale is composed, that is, the number of 
correct responses he has given. Next, is the Mental Age, M. A. As a 
rule, the general intelligence of a child increases with his age. When the 
educational psychologist has determined for us the average point score 
which the six year old pupil should have, which the seven year old pupils 
should have, and so on for each of the other ages, we then have age 
standards for this scale. By means of these standards it is easy to trans- 
late the point score into the corresponding age score. This corresponding 
age score is called the Mental Age, M. A. A pupil who has a mental age 
of nine years has the degree of intelligence that is passed by the average 
of all nine-year old children. It fortunately happens that the point scores 
obtained from the Group ‘ntelligence Scale can be translated into equiva- 
lent Mental Ages very easily. 

For some purposes we wish to compare the pupil’s mental age with 
the years he has lived (Chronological Age) C..A. Divide his Mental Age 
by his Chronological Age, and the quotient is called the Intelligence 
Quotient (I. Q.) 

The Achievement Age (A. A.) as the term implies is the standard or 
achievement of a pupil of a certain age. In a reading test, both compre- 
hension and rate are scored. The medium scores are taken as the stand- 
ards for the corresponding mental ages. A wonderful table has been 
worked out by Dr. Monroe by which the point scores both in compre- 
hension and speed may be translated into the corresponding Achievement 
Age scores, 
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A pupil’s Mental Age represents his capacity to learn. If his Achieve 
ment Age is greater than his Mental Age, he has achieved more thai 
the average pupil of his Mental Age under average school conditions 
A simple method of comparing a pupil’s Achievement Age with his Menta! 
Age (capacity to learn) is to divide his Achievement Age by His Menta! 
Age: this quotient is called his Achievement Quotient (A. Q.) On 
account of the simplicity and directness of the method, and the terms 
used by Dr. Monroe, the Illinois Examination seems to be best suited 
for ordinary use. In the Otis Classification Test the terms are somewhat 
more complicated and the results not always so gratifying. 

In this test, after the I. Q. has been found, comes the Index of Brightness 
(I. B.) Dr. Otis claims that an individual’s deviation from the norm is 
a measure of his degree of brightness. However, since this measure would 
involve the use of plus and minus signs, another and more convenient 
measure of brightness is suggested which is called the Index of Brightness. 
This is the most convenient measure of brightness. The I. B. of any 
individual is found by adding to 100 his Increment of Score or by sub- 
tracting from 100 his decrement of score. The Percentile Rank of an 
individual is the percentage of persons in general whom he exceeds in 
brightness. Percentile Ranks extend from 0 to 100 with a Normal Per- 
centile Rank of 50. Still further terms used by Dr. Otis are Educational 
Age (E. A.), Accomplishment Ratio (A. R.) and Classification Index 
(C. I.) For teachers, and others who wish to reclassify or regrade a 
school, or who desire or have the opportunity to devote time to the sub- 
ject, the work as mapped out by Dr. Otis seems to offer the best material. 

The students of Villa Maria College are classified according to Otis’ 
Advanced Classification Test, and it is found most satisfactory to teachers 
and students. Dr. Otis in his Manual says: “The author will be pleased 
to communicate with any student who is considering the use of the “Otis 
Intelligence Scale” for research purposes, and will gladly propose various 
studies which will serve as subjects for these.” Villa Maria College has 
registered and the teachers are most pleased with the results. r 

For ordinary testing in the parish schools where the time is limited 
and where each teacher must plot out the results of her own tests, the 
Illinois Examinations present fewer difficulties to be overcome. The Penn- 
sylvania University uses them exclusively. Not all tests are for the pur- 
pose of regrading, measurement of progress is also gauged by means of 
examination. The time has indeed come when the efficiency of teaching 
and the progress of children in certain subjects can be more clearly stated 
in terms of Standard Tests than in any other way. The Haggerty Read- 
ing Examination offers an excellent method of procedure in measuring 
progress; as does also Monroe’s Standardized Reading Tests. In arith- 
metic, Monroe’s General Survey Scale consisting of seven tests, covers the 
field of the four fundamental processes both in whole numbers and in 
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fractions. There is also a test in Division of Decimal Fractions. 

For the Fundamental Operations in whole numbers, there appears no 
better means of a principal, supervisor, or teacher gauging the ability of 
the whole class than by means of the Courtis Research Tests. Wonder- 
ful improvements are made by the use of these tests and applying the 
remedies suggested. In one school, the rate of improvement in the year 
was 90) per cent. 

The purpose of the whole subject of Educational Measurements is not, 
like the ordinary examination, to test merely the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual teacher or pupil, but rather to test the efficiency of the teaching 
process itself. Individuals are examined in many cases, not because of 
our interest in them as individuals, but because their work will reveal whether 
the method which is being used in their instruction is sound. Miss Smith 
in a paper in the Journal of Educationgl Research for March, 1923, de- 
scribes a carefully controlled experiment, in which the experimental group 
used practice materials based upon purposive reading, while the control 
group used ordinary material and methods of instruction. The experi- 
mental group with its emphasis on purpose, self-helpfulness and individual 
progress read as much in one semester as the control group read in two 
semesters. The practice material utilized in the experiment should be 
given careful consideration by the primary teachers. If it prove as effec- 
tive in other systems as in Detroit, methods of teaching reading will surely 
be revolutionized. 

In conclusion, we might style these Standardized Tests, which have 
come to us as a product of the World War, a new type of examination. 
To us there appears an underlying, sinister danger lurking in these tests, 
so uniformly correct and so universally used. As during the war, there 
was a great cry raised as to the inefficiency of the teaching done, so 
now it would be very easy for the State, which many fear will be the 
controlling factor of our educational activities in a few years, at least 
in Pennsylvania, to order General Intelligence tests, and Research Tests 
in the parish schools. If teachers and pupils be not familiar with these 
it would be a very easy. procedure for the State to order all those below 
grade to be placed in schools under the direct control of the State; and 
in fact, there is a grave possibility that this will occur. 

“Let us then be up and doing.” In order that our teachers may under- 
stand the use of these tests it will be necessary for our colleges and 
normal schools to have added courses in Educational Measurement in 
their regular courses and in their summer sessions, for their use is an 
evident outcome of scientific progress. The typewriter, the telephone, 
the adding machine, have become a necessity in our business sections. 
The whole high school movement itself has taken place within the last 
thirty or thirty-five years—yet they ceased to be an innovation as soon 
as introduced. In the same way, scientific tests first used by educators in 
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connection with the abnormal child, and in selecting children for special 
classes, have been in existence for over a decade. Later in classifying 
large schools and in modifying the curriculum they have produced a 
mutual and much needed service between psychological research and 
education. 

A final word as to the use of standard tests. First, we desire to com- 
mend the use that supervisors and principals have been making of these 
modern educational tools. Teachers should become familiar with such 
scales and tests as have been described; not with how they are made, but 
how to use them. The teacher who is able to measure her own product, 
or to have it measured by the supervisor or principal, will develop confi- 
dence in her methods or discover ‘reasons for changing them. 




















THE NECESSITY AND SCOPE OF HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SCHOOLS 


BROTHER ANSELM, C. F. X., M. A., ST. XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The health supervision of schools is daily becoming one of 
the most important considerations of the educational world. 
The movement has been taken up by all the civilized countries 
and some have made remarkable progress in its development. 
Germany has her dental clinics and her open air schools; France 
has her school lunches and her vacation colonies; while 
England has given the world an example of how to ameliorate 
the evils which she discovered through medical inspectors in 
her schools. Our own country, although it has been making 
progress in school hygiene, is far behind most of the countries 
of Europe. There are several causes for this. First, the parents 
in this country have the final word with regard to the physical 
side of child nature, except in the case of infectious diseases. 
The school authorities may know of the child’s need for glasses, 
or the necessity of a surgical operation for adenoids, and may 
recommend that these defects be remedied, but it is for the 
parents to decide the issue. Second, although teachers are aware 
of their duty to save the health of the child, most of them for- 
get this in the demands of the lessons. Third, the lack of free 
clinics in all but the large cities is a serious handicap to the work. 
These three difficulties will have to be overcome before the 
physical side of child nature will receive its proper share of at- 
tention. 

If all the parents were properly educated in health matters 
and sufficiently careful of their children’s health, then the schools 
would not be obliged to do more than guarantee healthful en- 
vironments to the children, including proper heating, lighting, 
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sanitary plumbing, sufficient physical training, and the proper 
sort of health instruction. But the fact is that most parents co 
not possess the proper knowledge of this important subject and 
that many others neglect even the very elementary principles 
of its practice. Hence, it becomes the duty of the school to 
furnish not only a healthful school environment, but also a health 
guardianship over its pupils. 

The schools are the nurseries of the nation, and a most sacred 
obligation rests on them to see that the future men and women 
of the country are well equipped physically, mentally and morally. 
If the school is to train the minds of the children, it must of 
necessity look aftet their bodies, for the soundness of one de- 
pends greatly on the health of the other. Just how much the 
mind and body are dependent upon each other has not been as- 
certained. It has been observed, however, that mentally de- 
fective people are as a rule physically inferior to normal people. 
Physical superiority usually accompanies mental capacity. It 
has been noted time and again that when certain physical de- 
fects have been removed and the health improved, there followed 
a remarkable change in the mental capacity and moral balance. 
Therefore, the school, to assist the child intellectually, must not 
only prevent the spread of infectious diseases, but it must also 
teach the child sensible and applicable health lessons. Its in- 
fluence must reach the homes of the children. 

Of the thousands of incompetents who are found in our asy- 
lums and jails and on the streets, many of these are physically 
unfit and have been so since childhood. Would not the teachers 
of these unfortunates have done more for them and for society 
had they discovered the physical defects of the child at an early 
age when such defects are remediable than by any teaching which 
merely drills and informs the mind? 

Health instruction should be given in every class with as 
much regularity and forethought as ate given to the instruc- 
tions in the other lessons. A health course should be included 
in the curriculum of elementary and secondary schools. The 
health inspection, or as it is erroneously termed, the medical 
inspection, should take place at regular times and the children 
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should be taught to expect these inspections just as they would 
the examinations in their regular school subjects. 

The present system of health examination as carried on in 
our public schools is frequently faulty, inefficient and expensive. 
The work can be done more effectively by the class teacher, if 
during her professional training in the normal school she is 
taught how to conduct the usual health examination in schools. 
[ do not wish to be understood as saying that the regular physician 
cannot do the work thoroughly, but I do maintain that in many 
cases where physicians are employed on per capita bases the 
examinations are conducted in a hurried and careless manner. 
Dr. Hoag says, “The school looks after the child’s mind, the 
board of health after its body. Everybody forgets that the 
child is a psychophysical organism and that any dual system of 
educational control is sure to violate this unity.” As children 
differ from adults in intellectuality, so too do they differ physi- 
cally. Professor Terman says: 


“The child is different from the adult in every fiber, every 
blood corpuscle, every bone cell, and in the relative proportions 
of all his parts. His resistance to disease, his powers of re- 
cuperation, his food and sleep requirements are all unlike those 
of the adult. He is differently affected by every element of 
environment and regimen.” 


The health supervision of schools must of necessity in most 
cases be left entirely to the teachers, although the greater majority 
of them have had little or no training in this field of education. 

To assist the teachers to carry on this important work, a few 
suggestions will not be amiss. A health survey may be made 
by the aid of the pupils themselves, and in the case of young 
children, by the aid of the parents. Call the children one at a 
time and interrogate them concerning their age, past serious 
sickness, condition of teeth, ears, eyes, nose and throat. When 
this information has been tabulated by the teacher, a few ques- 
tions relative to food habits, bathing and the amount of work 
done out of school will aid the teacher greatly in determining 
the cause of much of the retardation of the pupils.. The teacher 
should also record her own observations in regard to the ap- 
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parent health of the child. Is his color good? Is he physically 
developed? How is his posture in sitting or standing? What 
is the condition of his teeth? Can he see the writing on the 
blackboard clearly? Before answering a question does he ask 
to have the question repeated? These are some of the observa- 
tions that any teacher may make without much extra expendi- 
ture of time or labor. 

Our diocesan supervisors have done much to unify and 
strengthen our educational system, and through their wise guid- 
ance our schools have made remarkable progress in the right 
direction, and I am sure that in a short time they will be able 
to give to the physical development of the child the same atten- 
tion that they have given to his mental development. 

The civilization of to-day with its stress on creature comforts 
tends to overwork the nervous system and to underwork the 
muscular powers. The philosophy of to-day seems to be that 
man will not walk when he can ride, he will not stand when he 
can sit, he will not sit when he can lie down, and he will not 
lie down awake when it is possible to sleep. It may be that our 
schools with their lack of normal stress on physical development 
are more responsible for this alarming situation than are the 
homes of the students. In recent years we have attempted to 
remedy the situation somewhat by the introduction of athletics, 
which, because of their natural appeal to the growing boy or girl 
have taken first place in our curricula. But the sorry state of 
affairs continues, because athletics do not necessarily mean 
physical development, and even when they do the number bene- 
fited does not at all justify the expense or inconvenience entailed. 
Our schools have their various teams for effect — our advertise- 
ments emphasize the fact that athletics are encouraged, but 
the physical education of the children is woefully neglected. Not 
everyone cares to engage in athletic sports, nor is everyone 
physically able. It is he who is sick who needs the physician, 
not he who is well. And it is the child whose physical develop- 
ment has been retarded because of sickness, heredity, environ- 
ment, or lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of hygiene, who 
must claim our first attention. 

It is indeed a travesty to see the young man or woman gifted 
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by God with a wondrous physique, with abnormal powers of 
endurance and with a physical education frequently far in ex- 
cess of the mental development, set forth as evidence that our 
schools encourage sports. Even as the teacher is judged by the 
progress of the dullest pupils, so is the school’s worth to the 
community judged by the development of its physically weakest 
students. Our schools, it is true, are not hospitals, nor must 
they be used for rehabilitation along physical lines for all the 
derelicts of the parish or neighborhood, but they must, if they are 
to function as assets in our national life, give back to the child 
what they take from him in the exactions of the classroom. 
The law of averages is operative here. Even as we develop his 
mental abilities and capacities, so also must we supply occasions 
and opportunities for an exhibition of his maximum physical 
prowess. We must supply the sound body for the sound mind. 
To keep the body in proper condition, physical exercise which 
develops the muscles is absolutely necessary. The types of 
physical exercise must of necessity vary with the ages of the 
children, even as their studies vary. We must lead the child on, 
in a gradual process, beginning with the games of childhood in 
the primary grades and which in themselves have an appeal in 
their simplicity. The more complex motions, the so-called 
“Daily Dozen” of Walter Camp, or the setting-up exercises, 
should also be introduced early, probably in the fourth or fifth 
grades. I think the need of these exercises imperative in these 
days of slouchy attitudes and incorrect postures which, because 
of the plastic condition of the child’s mind and body, become 
habitual and are next to impossible to remove after the twelfth 
or thirteenth year. But, of course, all this need of exercise, of 
adopting the correct position in sitting and standing, must be 
insisted upon at all times —to give fifteen or twenty minutes 
a day as a period for physical instruction and not to insist 
throughout the entire day upon the practical application of the 
principles taught, would be as ridiculous as not stressing the 
moral code outside the period assigned to Christian doctrine. 
We have read of the divine right of kings and the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens, but we all seem to forget the divine 
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right and natural prerogative of every child to play. Our schools 
must satisfy this instinct. Play is not to be engaged in merely 
to keep the child mind busy, nor to afford a passing thrill, which 
at best is but a play on the emotions, but it should be a lesson 
which affords development to some muscle or group of co- 
ordinated muscles. In play as in all school activities, method 
and practical value should be the motivating principle, for with- 
out method, we find dissipated energy but no real physical bene- 
fit to the child, even after the most pleasurable and exciting 
games; and without practical value we merely use up time. In 
all games, whether in school or on the campus, pleasure and 
physical benefit should unite to produce a harmonious whole. 

We cannot close the subject of health education without touch- 
ing upon a very important though much neglected topic: The 
teacher’s health. If the teacher is tubercular, the children are 
directly exposed to contagion at a very susceptible time of their 
life. If she is nervously unstable, whimsical or querulous, the 
effect upon the sensitive child may work untold harm. The 
well-being of the child is so important that those of delicate 
constitutions should not be allowed to enter the profession. The 
work of the teacher is of such a nature that it requires a sound 
constitution to withstand the strain on the nervous system. The 
teacher’s short day is more apparent than real. Most teachers 
are at their work long before the class begins, and they are 
obliged to continue long after the children are dismissed. The 
teacher who can conscientiously limit her school day to nine 
hours is very fortunate. Professor Terman says: 


“The teacher’s work cannot be adequately measured in terms 
of hours and minutes. She must work always under full steam. 
An hour of teaching is probably equivalent, from the stand- 
point of fatigue, to two hours of ordinary study, done in quiet 
without the necessity of speaking. Four hours of actual teaching 
thus represents about eight hours of ordinary office work. Add 
to this two hours for correcting papers, preparing lesson plans, 
supervising plays, etc., and the four-hour day has grown to 
one of ten.” 


In many of our parish schools our Sisters and Brothers are 
worked beyond the limit of human endurance with altar boys, 
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choirs, sodalities, entertainments, the various activities of the 
parish and to crown all, they are frequently obliged to perform 
the office of janitor. Nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with the physical well-being of our teachers, for the maximum 
of efficiency in school discipline can be attained only with per- 
fect health. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister Eunice, A. M.: Since the Golden Age of Pericles men have 
been quoting that much-abused shibboleth of the Greeks, “A sound mind 
in a sound body”; but, while making definite and elaborate provision for 
schools in which sound minds were to be trained, they paid but little 
attention to the fitness of these schools for conserving and developing 
strong bodies. Probably at the present day no field of education is com- 
manding more attention than that of health education. Yet sufficient 
health surveys have been made in our schools to justify the conclusion 
that seventy-five per cent of our school children have physical defects 
which vitally influence their chances of success’ and happiness. Re- 
sults of physical examinations that have been made of people in various 
professions and trades show that a sound, healthy, active body is rare. 
Thus do our people prove that we have failed in one of the fundamentals 
of education. 

Had King Tut-Ankh-Amen known 5200 years ago the simple health 
rules that we are giving our children to-day, had his doctors but ordered 
rest, rational diet, open air exercise in plenty, he would not have been 
taken so young from those treasures which his tomb proves to us he was 
so loath to leave. Shall we not give our pupils the secrets that all the 
wealth of Egypt could not buy for this boy king? The Egyptians of 
old gloried in teaching their children how to preserve the dead; let us 
glory in teaching ours how to preserve the living. 

Too many have looked upon the teaching of health in the schools as 
another fad. Far from being a fad, it isa grave obligation. True, the health 
instruction outlined for the earlier grades was given formerly in the 
home; now that this instruction, like that in religion, is relegated so 
largely to the school, let us face facts and save the children. Of course, 
those opposing argue that a hundred years azo no great stress was placed 
upon the teaching of hygiene in the schools and our children were far 
healthier than they are to-day. Do those who reason thus realize the 
great changes that have come over this country of ours? Do they realize 
that a trifle over a century ago we were a group of rural communities, 
the urban population of that time being 3.3 per cent of the total popula- 
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tion, whereas we are now an urban nation, over 33 per cent living in 
Cities ? 

We must consider also the modification in the very structure of our 
nation due to the influx of immigrants whose standards of home-life and 
of cleanliness not only differ from ours but are positively inimical to 
those higher standards of life so much desired. President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur of the American Medical Association at the World Conference on 
Education in San Francisco declared recently that changes in modern 
civilization have brought about a serious state of affairs with relation to 
the health of the child. When the child obtained his bodily development 
from work about the home and the farm, the problem was not so im- 
portant; but nowadays the chief stress placed on the child is the long 
stretch of time spent in receiving adequate mental training. During this 
time the provision of proper food, exercise, and sufficient sleep should be 
given at least as much attention as the subject-matter of the courses in 
mental training. Furthermore the control of such minor diseases as 
the infections of childhood, weakness of vision, decay of the teeth, and 
inequalities of growth, is:of the highest importance in the child’s future. 
“Tf I had the problem of elevating the general moral and mental tone of 
a backward community,” said he, “I would seek the services of the public 
health worker, the sanitarian, and the personal physician before those of 
the teacher.”’. We do not approve President Wilbur’s panacea for low 
moral tone, but his basis for the improvement of mental tone we heartily 
endorse. 


The school physician diagnoses and excludes from school cases of 
contagion and discovers that frequently the cause of so-called mental 
deficiency is due to weak eyes, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, and other 
troubles that undermine the physical well-being of the child. Written 
instructions are given the school nurse who follows up each case, seeing 
that the instructions and recommendations of the physician are carried 
out. When necessary, she visits the homes or even accompanies the child 
to the dispensary for treatment. Some may argue that this is another 
home-duty, but it has been allotted to the school and must be met for the 
child’s sake. 


A word on play before passing to that part of the health instruction 
formally assigned to the classroom. Too many schools neglect the play- 
ground, either furnishing none at all or failing to make it the attractive 
generator of dynamic bodily vigor. We could solve many of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency if we could provide playground facilities for the 
young; we could prevent much of the “nerve-exhaustion” that threatens 
the nation if playground activities were vitalized into their true magnetic 
values. Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to the prominence given 
play in my city; the idea would be of value to rural as well as to urban 
communities. A series of ball-games is played each spring by parish ball- 
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teams, each under the guidance of a priest-director. The teams are 
grouped and contest; the successful teams of various groups then con- 
test for the base-ball cup, awarded each year at the annual field day for 
parish schools, a day that owes its origin to the initiative and intense per- 
sonal interest in our schools of Right Reverend Bishop Turner. This is 
held in Buffalo’s spacious park-meadows; children, parents, Sisters, priests, 
even our Right Reverend Bishop, assist. Other contests are held that 
day: racing, ball-throwing, etc. Points are granted to the winner in each; 
the schoo! winning the largest number of points is awarded the field-day 
cup. The idea, now adopted in many centers, is admirable; the relation 
of work to play is established, scholastic eligibility being exacted rigorously 
of all members of teams. Character is built, courage, patience, self- 
sacrifice, fair play, honesty, perseverance, being developed. The physical 
training work in the gymnasium is closely correlated with the external 
work on the playground. Systematized play can be introduced every- 
where nor need we wait for endowment funds to build splendidly equipped 
playgrounds. 

The scope of the health instruction assigned to the classroom may be 
briefly outlined for the first five grades in the formation of health habits. 
The child at this age learns by imitation and repetition; he must be given 
a proper health environment in the schoolroom; the personal habits of 
the teacher constitute a silent, potent lesson; technical information re- 
garding the structure of the body, functions of the organs, composition 
of the air, or similar topics is not of such importance in these grades as 
information which the child can translate at once into action. How to 
keep well should receive more emphasis than why to form health habits. 
We live in an age that vibrates with the psychology of the unconscious; 
we must aim then to concentrate the child’s attention on health-habits until 
tendencies are formed in the endo-psychic nature itself, until these habits 
become “second nature.” 


For grades one and two, a daily inspection of the children will suffice; 
it can be made by student health-officers, be used as a matter for class- 
division rivalry, and so joined to other classroom activities as to be wholly 
inoffensive; in short it must be so if it would not fail utterly. Short 
but pithy “rules of the health game” should be given even the tiny tots. 

In the third, fourth and fifth grades, simple talks on foods can be 
given; the teacher should know if the children have breakfasted and if 
they ate desirable foods. Malnutrition enters here, a serious question 
facing our country. Parents must be taught what to feed their children 
in accordance with their needs and children moreover must be taught to 
eat these foods. Our thoughts revert to the days when we came to school 
having had our oatmeal-and-milk breakfast, never worrying over the coffee 
denied us because Mother said it was not good for little folks. Dear 
mothers of ours! Most of them had no B. A.’s but they had their 
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M-A-M-As’—Masime cum laude. But a truce to retrospect; let us return 
to health-instruction in the school to-day. 

An excellent device for arousing in the child a sense of the importance 
of proper foods is the height-weight-age index which demands as equip- 
ment, scales and a tape-measure, not an extravagant demand for so vital 
a need. Class-indexes may be kept; the natural desire to rival others 
stimulates the children to follow the “rules of the game;” again, proper 
height-weight-age values as a requirement for entrance into school sports 
sets a practical value on these indexes. The instruction in food-values 
thus emphasized is carried from child to parent. It has been found 
that in most instances malnutrition is due to ignorance, not poverty. 
Nor is this true, as many think, only in reference to parents of foreign 
birth. In the survey made in 1920 by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund in Chicago, when the height-weight-age index was applied to 10,000 
children who represented several school populations from different parts 
of the city contrasting widely in economic conditions, one school was 
found with 57.7 per cent of its enrollment underweight, yet its students 
came from a “comfortable semi-suburban neighborhood ;” another school 
showed but 16.2 per cent of its enrollment underweight and its students 
came from the “stockyard district.” Malnutrition is, as we have said, 
a problem of ignorance rather than of poverty; it is through the school 
that the solution must come. 

Simple talks are given also on the care of the teeth, necessity for fresh 
air, and for cleanliness of environment, combined with the daily inspec- 
tion which in these grades emphasizes home habits especially. 

In the sixth grade home hygiene is specifically taught; the care of 
younger children, the proper foods for them, the proper care of the home, 
is taught largely through demonstration work which has been simplified 
so that extension apparatus is not required. Lessons on pure water, 
preservation of food, control of flies and mosquitoes, care of skin, teeth, 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, are given prominence. 

In the last two grades technical work is presented; attention is focused 
effectively on bacteria, their uses and their control. Sanitary surveys may 
be mage with profit by the students in their own homes; suitable ques- 
tions regarding location, sunlight, ventilation, sleeping apartments, kitchen, 
backyard, may be furnished students and in company with parents the 
survey may be so conducted that no deleterious effects appear in the 
character of the young enquirer. Like surveys of neighboring markets, 
stores, bakeries, dairies, may be made. A survey of the school would 
be a profitable lesson, the students receiving explanation of the safeguards 
surrounding them: ventilation system, sanitary cups and towels, light- 
ing plan, and others of a similar nature. 


Nor should subject-matter be granted the first. consideration; in the 
personality of the teacher, in the vividness of presentation, lies the force 
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that will make of these health lessons rules that will guide for life. The 
teacher herself not only teaches health; she lives health. Health habits 
characterize her; her enthusiasm engenders in her pupils a desire to 
imitate her. Frequently throughout the day her young health officers 
throw open windows and conduct recreation drill, be it but for a few 
minutes at a time; the result is apparent in the alertness of her pupils 
as the last hour of the day approaches and in the quiet of her own nerves, 
no minor consideration in any classroom. 

Self-respect and ambition are common human qualities and upon them 
may be based the appeal for an upright carriage and a fine physical 
development. Above all, pupils should learn the value of concentration 
and will-power and the absolute necessity of temperate habits if health 
is to be preserved. Stories from real life may be used to advantage; 
teachers may present such examples as the struggle of Roosevelt against 
the physical weakness and suffering caused by asthma which he endured 
when a small boy and of the physical training he deliberately imposed 
upon himself, fighting his way undauntedly to health and strength. The 
words of his father may strengthen many another: “You have brains 
but you have a sickly body; in order to make your brains bring you 
what they ought, you must build up your body; it depends on you.” The 
topics are varied, the methods as many as the personalities of the teachers; 
but the result must be the same, the formation of good health habits that 
will endure. 

Health instruction is no new feature in our schools; cleanliness has 
been next to godliness amongst us from the first. The great homes of 
learning that developed under Saints Benedict, Dominic, and Francis, to 
the labor of whose sons the noblest heritages of Europe to-day is owing, 
the Europe which is the faith, have written indelibly into their rules the 
laws of cleanliness. Monastic and conventual order and cleanliness have 
been proverbial down through the ages. New terms, new methods, new 
ideas, appear with each new era. Conscious of the glorious heritage that 
is ours in the field of education, deeply appreciative of the Catholic ideal 
of a sound pure soul in a sound pure body, we take nevertheless from 
our age all that is excellent and weave it into the warp and woof of our 
Catholic training. 

Hygiene, physiology, biology, are taught in our schools but with no 
offense. The great mysteries of life unfold in Catholic homes and in 
the confessional, not in movie nor in laboratory, while our Mater Admir- 
abilis, the Lily of Israel, with her Divine Son, purifies, sancifies, glorifies. 
In the sweet light of her dazzling purity, human life is sacred and its 
God-given functions most holy. Religion and science have ever been 
wise mistress and faithful handmaid from the days of the saintly Paul 
to those of the devout Pasteur; our students learn the facts of life now 
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as of old in hallowed precincts where the fullness of meaning is made 
beautiful in the light of the beneficent designs of an All-wise, All-loving 
God. The Church has never yet denied her children knowledge; she but 
accommodates the knowledge imparted to the capacity of the learner. 
Wise Mother of the ages, how does humanity from age to age, arise and 
call thee blessed! 

StsteR M. Immacurata, O. S. F.: It seems rather presumptuous to 
discuss a subject so clearly and beautifully handled as this one has been 
in the paper just read by Brother Anselm. It serves my purpose rather 
to act as most wise teachers do in drill work in order to send home a 
lesson. They make use of repetition with variation. 

I am certain we all agree that the conservation and protection of child- 
hood is one of the most important concerns of society; and as the school 
is that branch of society which deals most intimately with the child and 
consequently with the various kinds of protective work in which the child 
is the prominent figure, it follows that health and its conservation and 
protection should be a matter of grave importance whose supervision 
should be included in the routine of school life. The school, as the pro- 
tector of child life, should carry on continual warfare against ignorance 
and the evils which usually accompany it. Through increased intelligence 
and the cultivation of moral ideals and habits, it should protect its mem- 
bers from vice and crime. But among the various phases of its protec- 
tive function, the one in which we are most concerned for the moment is 
that of health under proper supervision. 

Never before in the history of education at least in this country has 
the topic of health in education been so forcibly brought to the minds 
of educators as it is at the present time. Some few years ago when 
health was mentioned as a school responsibility it was discussed indif- 
ferently and set aside as an almost ridiculous idea that such a subject 
in education was either logical or practical. Furthermore it was con- 
sidered superfluous, inasmuch as the schools had for many years been 
teaching physiology and conducting classes in physical training. Any- 
thing beyond this was thought to be an infringement on the home train- 
ing and might bring with it social disaster. But this is an age of up- 
heavals and the traditions of centuries are being swept aside. “The old 
order changeth, making place for the new,” and among the many things 
which are launched in the new era the subject of health in education holds 
a very prominent place. It has been called and will be known as the lead- 
ing major objective in secular education. Of course the varying social 
and geographic conditions will affect the working out of the health 
problem as far as the school curriculum is concerned. Certain condi- 
tions will prevail in one place, and probably the reverse in another. Each 
need must be met on its own ground. 
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The present number of children of school aze in the United States 
is approximately twenty-three million. Of these about one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and fifty thousand are or will be claimed by death 
during the year. Two-thirds of these deaths are believed to be preventable 
with proper care and intelligence. The amount of ill+health is stupendous 
and the loss to the school and the State, although not actually recorded, 
must be tremendous. Lack of statistics makes it impossible to give an 
accurate statement of the actual loss which comes to the work of the 
school through the illness of pupils, still such studies as have been made 
show that a real problem of enormous proportion exists. Loss of time, 
poor work, retardation and elimination, show the need of giving a great 
deal of attention to the protective function of the school. Furthermore, 
in addition to the loss of time which is due to absence, a loss which can 
be measured when attendance records are kept with that in view, there is 
still another which cannot be measured, that which is due to the failure 
to profit by the work of the school on account of poor health. 


Because of a realization of the meaning of the foregoing facts the 
school has been compelled to add to its work that of giving definite 
attention to health supervision. In view of the fact that the school is already 
burdened with many cares which have generally been considered as belong- 
ing to the family, it might seem that it is demanding too much to require 
this additional service. Yet the appalling loss represented the failure of 
the family or other institution to meet the need, and the desire for the 
welfare of the children and the State all compel the school to undertake 
this work of protecting childhood from disease and death as far as 
possible. 


Previous to the middle of the nineteenth century, largely under the 
influence of the modern scientific tendency, schools began to take up the 
work of instruction in physiology. This was chiefly a formal study of 
certain phases of anatomy rather than a physiology in the strict sense. 
Within recent years criticism of the school from the psychological and 
social points of view has led to changes in this subject as well as in others, 
such as arithmetic and geography. Less attention is now given to learn- 
ing the names of the bones of the body, and more to the care of health 
in general and of various parts of the body in particular. Attention is 
also given to public health and factors which affect it. The social 
significance of such a change is very great, since it means that the 
school is coming to a realization of the value of health as social wealth. 
It means when taken in connection with other matters which are to be 
further considered, that the school has consciously begun to devote itself 
to the great social work of developing sound bodies as one of the bases 
of national wealth in addition’ to its age-old work of training the mind. 
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The initiative in this new order was taken by the physicians of t! 
country, when in 1911 a committee of the American Medical Associatioi: 
approached the National Educational Association and suggested the forma 
tion of a joint committee composed of physicians and educators to con- 
sider health problems in education. This committee did some good work 
in looking after the physical environment, sanitation, etc., of school build- 
ings, and later interested itself in the children themselves in the way oi 
health protection, prevention from contagion, and in correction of physica! 
defects. 

War conditions proved that even all this was insufficient; and, since, as 
Brother Anselm very aptly remarks, “the schools are the nurseries of the 
nation,” the principal need is the training of the children ni the threefold 
path of “health habits, health attitudes, and health knowledge.” On this 
threefold path the leaders must be real educators, since the application 
of pedagogical theory and practice are so necessary to bring about worthy 
results. At the recent Chicago convention of educators, a full afternoon’s 
session of the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges was given over 
to the problem of training teachers for effective work in health education. 

A very vital point to be considered is this: The child receives its 
foundation in education in the home during the pre-school days. During 
these days the little children are following the routine of the home life 
and are dependent for all thought on the parents or other grown-ups of 
the home. When they go to school they begin to take in ideas of those 
outside their homes, and bringing these ideas back to their parents and 
elders, make cooperation possible between the home and the school. If 
this opportunity for cooperation is grasped on both sides the situation 
becomes ideal. Without the aid and sympathy of parents it is hardly 
likely that the maximum good can result. 


Anticipating health instruction and supplementing it to a certain extent 
is the work of physical training. Ordinarily what is called physical 
training is merely more or less mild exercise, given primarily for relaxa- 
tion or bodily development, not much real training being specially notice- 
able. In this matter the Greeks were wiser than any of their successors, 
for with them there was actual training, real effort to make the process 
full of meaning. If they lacked in’the theoretical part of physical educa- 
tion, they more than made up for it by their wise attention to the matter 
of training, of control, and of moral relations back of physical develop- 
ment. A valuable suggestion is here offered for the work of physical 
training in our modern schools. To the exercises which are meant for 
relaxation and perhaps for general development, there should be added 
kinds of work which will represent real education. If the most is to 
be made of the health work in the school, the instruction which is given 
in courses in physiology and hygiene should be closely connected with the 
often crudely organized work of physical training, to the end that this 
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work may be raised to a plane of effectiveness that is impossible under 
the ordinary random arrangement. 


In athletics there is the possibility of bringing about moral -development 
through the cultivation of high ideals of sportsmanship. There is also 
opportunity to give training in that type of cooperation which is necessary 
to success in team play. Whether or not such training has much value 
in later life may be questioned, but it seems to be the unanimous opinion 
of those who have had it that the value is very great. 


Many practical applications of preparatory knowledge could be arranged 
in the classroom. Children in relays can look after ventilation, tempera- 
ture, light, and other sanitary conditions of the schoolrooms and grounds. 
They can make sanitary surveys of their home district; engage in anti- 
fly, anti-mosquito, anti-dirt and other campaigns, and report their activi- 
ties. Acknowledgment and encouragement in these activities will stimu- 
late pupils to further effort. Only in so far as their knowledge is put 
to work is it assimilated, and the prime purpose of this education accom- 
plished. 

On account of poor health some children cannot profitably attend 
the ordinary schools. Because of the needs of such children, there has 
developed in recent years a special agency for their care—the open-air 
school — the first such institution having been established at Charlotten- 
berg, Germany, as far back as 1904. These institutions are designed to 
assist children in the recovery of health, while they are given a limited 
amount of school work, the more immediate purpose being to provide 
plenty of pure air, good food, and warm clothing, to the end that the 
ultimate purpose may be realized. The nature of the work is somewhat 
like that of the ordinary school, with special attention given to physical 
needs, rest, sleep, food, clothing and air. The amount of study is about 
half that of the regular school; but it is -universally found that the 
pupils do remarkably well in their work. While gaining in weight and 
strength, they usually make steady progress in their studies, and after a 
while come up to the regular standard. The administration of open-air 
schools in this country offers a good example of the process by which 
a new type of organization may be expected to work its way into the 


‘regular system. 


Within the past few years considerable attention has been given to the 
question of the adequate nourishment of school children. Some of the 
investigations show startling conditions which threaten the effectiveness 
of a large part of school work. If children on account of lack of proper 
nourishment are unable to obtain the full benefit of the instruction 
offered by the school, then it becomes the business of the school to see 
that such children are properly nourished. The most obvious solution 
of the difficulty seems to be the providing and serving of school lunches, 
consisting of milk and crackers or shredded wheat, fruit, or any similarly 
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nourishing and beneficial food. In many schools where this plan has 
been tried the results have been gratifying. The administration of the 
school lunch is a matter of mechanical detail which is not yet reduced 
to uniformity. In some places the lunch is provided by some voluntary 
organization acting with the approval of the school board. In others the 
whole operation is supported by the educational authorities. Sometimes 
the lunch is free, but ordinarily a small sum js charged for whatever is 
provided. 

A very important point in health education is what is known as the 
medical inspection. At least the following are involved in the nature of 
the work as it is generally carried on: (1) Vision and. hearing tests. 
(2) Inspection for the detection of communicable disease. (3) General 
physical examination. 

The work of giving vision and hearing tests is quite generally given 
over to teachers. This has come about not only at the instance of legis- 
lators, but also on the recommendation of the specialists concerned. The 
reason for this is not merely economy; for it is believed that what 
teachers lack in a technical way is made up for by the fact that they 
are better able than the specialists to observe children acting in a natural 
way. Furthermore when defects are discovered the child is turned over 
to the specialist. Brother Anselm very appropriately gives the children 
a practical part in the health survey. Another good point he brings out is 
the observation of the teacher regarding pupils individually. 

In inspection for the detection of communicable disease (which is 
sometimes the only work carried on), it is obviously necessary to have 
the services of an expert, although teachers may be trained to be of 
general service in noting some of the symptoms which point to danger. 
This work, primarily protective in its nature, prevents pupils with com- 
municable diseases from remaining in school, permits their return only 
when danger is past, and deals with those who have been exposed to 
such danger. 

The third phase of the work, physical examination, differs materially 
from inspection for the purpose of detecting communicable disease in that 
its purpose is not so much to protect the school and the community as 
to make it possible to provide those remedial measures which will remove 


defects and assist the pupil in attaining normal physical development and ~ 


consequently enable him to profit to the highest degree from the work 
which the school offers. Investigations have shown that a very large 
number of children suffer in a more or less mild manner from a variety 
of physical ills which may easily be removed if proper care is given 
at an early period. 

The growth of medical inspection in schools has been one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the present century. It is the most promising 
development of recent years since it promises to act as a force to unify 
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all the various activities which the school devotes to the care of health. 
Supplementing the work of health inspection is the long-delayed movement 
for adequate schoolhouse sanitation. From the number and strength of 
these various forms of school health work it seems evident that there is 
a growing realization of the importance of the social service which the 
school can render as a protective institution. In the recent awakening 
to the value of health as a national asset of the greatest and most 
fundamental importance, the school is clearly sharing, both as recipient of 
the vitalizing influence and as transmitter of the benefits received. 
Brother Anselm’s parting note is one worthy of serious consideration, 
one which bears a message fraught with meaning for us all. If we are 
to teach health habits and health attitudes, it behooves us to practice them 
ourselves. for example is the most potent teacher. In health as in morals, 
“To thine own self be true,” and the results will speak for themselves. 











VISUAL INSTRUCTION ESPECIALLY IN RELIGION 


REVEREND HUGH L. LAMB, D. D., ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Visual instruction is a prominent topic of discussion and de- 
bate in the educational conventions and publications of the 
present day. The National Educational Association in 1920 at 
its Cleveland meeting, established a separate department for the 
subject: and there are four societies and as many magazines 
devoted exclusively to this special field. In its older forms 
visual education has been in common use in the classroom for 
many years. Pictures, models, charts and slides are not novel- 
ties in the work of education. The present revival of interest is 
due largely to the advent of the motion picture with its hypnotic 
influence over the minds of the masses and its direct challenge 
to all the older methods of imparting knowledge. With this in- 
crease of interest in the moving film has come an increase of at- 
tention to the older forms of visual instruction. 

At the present time some fifty million people attend the mo- 
tion picture theatres in the United States each week, and pay 
as admission fees the staggering sum of five hundred million 
dollars a year. The “movie house” has thus become the con- 
tinuation school for a vast proportion of the American public 
and the old-fashioned school has become rather a slow place for 
millions of our youngsters. Accordingly, earnest efforts are being 
made to adapt our methods of instruction so as to catch the 
flitting fancy of the “movie mind,” and to speed up education 
so as to keep pace with the swift revolutions of the modern 
world of the child, where the aeroplane flies over him and the 
subway runs beneath him and the radio speaks to him out of 
the void. : 

Thomas A, Edison recently announced that the motion picture 
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as a means of instruction is destined to render text-books un- 
necessary. Others tell us that it will displace the teacher, that 
it will make education absorbingly interesting and thoroughly 
permanent. Mr. John J. Tigert, our present United States Com- 
missioner of Education, states that “within the celluloid film lies 
the most powerful weapon for attack against ignorance that the 
world has ever known.” Based upon these opinions, the motion 
picture has secured a place of prominence in many of our public 
school systems. As yet our parish schools have not used them 
to very great extent in the regular work of the curriculum. What 
should be our attitude towards this new methed of instruction? 

In most of our educational changes we may distinguish three 
stages: 1. The propaganda stage, marked by great enthusiasm 
and extravagant claims, which procure for the novelty a wide- 
scale adoption; 2. The reaction stage, marked by criticism and 
disillusionment, when the claims are found by actual test in the 
classroom to be exaggerated; 3. The equilibrium stage, marked 
by the retention of what is good and the elimination of what is 
bad in the new method. 

At the present time visual instruction, particularly in the form 
of the motion picture, seems to be in the first stage of develop- 
ment, i. e., the stage of uncritical enthusiasm and wide-scale 
adoption of unproved methods. 

In a very recent book, published by the University of Chicago, 
entitled: “Visual Education, a comparative study of motion 
pictures and other methods of instruction,” there is described a 
very interesting attempt to apply scientific methods to an investi- 
gation of this problem. 

In April, 1922, the educational committee of the "Common- 
wealth Fund granted to the University of Chicago the sum of 
ten thousand dollars for a scientific study of visual instruction, 
especially of motion pictures. Experiments were made during 
the succeeding year in the public schools of Evanston, III, 
Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., Joliet, Ill., and Chicago. A serious 
attempt was made to weigh the educational value of visual educa- 
tion and to find out: 1. The relative effectiveness of the older 
forms of visual education, i. e., prints, stereographs and slides, 
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compared with motion pictures; and 2. The relative effectiveness 
of visual instruction in general compared with verbal instruction. 
Subjects were chosen from geography, history, nature study and 
physics. The best educational films obtainable were selected, and 
prints and slides were made to duplicate exactly the matter 
presented on the films. Six hundred and forty-nine pupils, 
equal in age, ability and attainments, were then selected and ar- 
ranged in parallel groups in the aforementioned schools. The 
films were shown to one group, the prints or slides to another, 
and the oral method of presentation was used with another. The 
results were then carefully checked up and tabulated. The first 
conclusion of this study may be stated briefly as follows: 

A comparison of the motion picture film with other visual 
aids such as slides, stereographs and still pictures, indicates 
that the motion picture is superior only within a very restricted 
field. It is superior where it is essential for the pupils to grasp 
the nature of the movement itself, as, for example, the operation 
of a machine, the circulation of the blood, the formation of 
crystals. 

Its chief defects as an educational medium are: 

1. The screen content, at present, is of uncertain value. Good 
educational films are few and there is little hope of betterment 
until more skilled educators go into the field and wrest control 
from the second-hand clothing merchants who now practically 
monopolize .the industry. 

2. Study from moving films is apt to be superficial, since 
little time is given for analysis, and thus there is developed in the 
pupil an attitude of passivity rather than mental activity. The 
more motion there is in the picture the less vibration there is 
liable to be above the eye-brows of the pupil. 

3. Motion pictures are more difficult to handle in the school 
than prints and slides, and, at the present time, their cost is 
much greater. 

4. Although the moving film may awaken a certain amount of 
interest and attention, it is inferior in this regard and does not 
make-up for the voice of the living teacher. 
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The second conclusion of the scientific investigation under 
discussion may be summarized thus: 

In subjects dealing chiefly with specific physical facts and 
requiring an abundance of concrete sensory experience as raw 
materials for instruction, such as geography, nature study, art, 
etc., the visual method will supply these better than the oral 
method. 

In the subjects dealing chiefly with general truths and con- 
sisting largely of abstract ideas, analyzing, generalizing, visual 
instruction is not of the same importance, but it is useful to lay 
the concrete foundation upon which the superstructure of thought 
must be raised by oral instruction. In history, for example, 
visual aids are not of the same importance as in geography, but 
they may be used to great advantage to furnish the material 
background of the stage upon which its events were enacted. 

From these conclusions, arrived at by painstaking experiments, 
we may infer that the importance of visual instruction, especially 
in the form of the motion picture, has been much exaggerated, 
but that in its older forms with certain limitations, it is of 
proven worth and of sound pedagogical value. 

This paper concerns mainly the application of visual instruc- 
tion to the subject of religion. 

Up to the present time few serious attempts have been made 
to use the motion picture for teaching this branch of our cur- 
riculum. If the conclusion of the aforementioned study be 
correct, then, under existing conditions, there does not seem to 
be much hope that we shall obtain abundant fruit in this field. 
There does not seem to any vital connection between religion 
and the analysis of motion set down as the proper and peculiar 
sphere of the moving film. But the same may not be said of the 
older forms of visual education. Religion may be grouped with 
those subjects dealing chiefly with general truths and requiring 
mainly verbal instruction but in which visual aids are useful to 
lay the concrete basis for further oral development. 

Our course in religion consists largely of Christian doctrine 
and sacred history. Visual helps, such as prints, maps, charts, 
models and slides, may be used to great advantage to furnish a 
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concrete foundation for the abstract truths of Christian doctrine 
and a material background for the events and personages of 
sacred history. 

It is unnecessary, before this experienced audience, to discuss 
in detail the necessity of presenting to children abstract truths 
in concrete form. All of us know that the child of six or eight 
years is utterly incapable of grasping general truths unless his 
mind is prepared by an abundance of concrete illustrations. On 
the other hand, all of us know that the truths of religion are at 
the same time the most highly speculative and the most directly 
practical. They are intended not merely to inform the mind but 
also to form the character of the child. But they will have no 
more effect on his practical life than the multiplication table un- 
less they are brought down from the clouds of abstractions and 
metaphysics and placed before him so as to fill his senses and 
lay hold of his imagination. If we wish religion to reach the 
heart of the child we must present it in a concrete setting and 
clothed in the garb of a human personality. St. Ambrose in- 
forms us that: “Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum’, and we know from history that the martyrs 
did not pour out their blood for an abstraction. 

The importance of visual instruction in subjects such as re- 
ligion is not a new theory or a discovery of modern pedagogy. 

Christ Himself, the Supreme Exemplar of all teachers, seldom 
taught His hearers abstract truths without first preparing their 
minds by concrete illustrations. He began with the simplest ma- 
terial objects, such as bread, the lilies of the field, the birds of the 
air, and led them step by step from the seen to the unseen, from 
the material to the spiritual, from the natural to the supernatural. 
His Parables are superb examples of beautifully painted word 
pictures. For the past two thousand years the Catholic Church, 
a past-master in the art of applied psychology, has made use 
of this method of instruction. Her glorious cathedrals have been 
called “Sermons in Stone” which contain all the poetry of our 
faith frozen in eternal marble. Her gorgeous liturgy is the most 
highly organized system of visual education that has ever existed. 
In her sacramental system she appeals to the senses and reaches 
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the intellect and penetrates to the very soul through the humble 
medium of visible signs and symbols. Against the Iconoclasts 
she defended the use of statues and pictures, apparently con- 
vinced that their abolition would ultimately prove fatal to re- 
ligion itself. Protestantism gave up these visual aids to religion 
and has lost hold on a large part of its former adherents. 

With these examples of Christ and the Church before us we 
should naturally expect to find in our Catholic schools of to-day 
a highly developed system of visual instruction in religion. But 
only the professional optimist would dare to assert that our 
present condition is satisfactory. In pessimistic strain a cer- 
tain prominent Catholic educator has affirmed that we are giv- 
ing a hundred-dollar education in secular subjects and a five- 
cent education in religion. Certainly few of us will deny that 
our present methods and text-books are in need of a vast im- 
provement. In secular history we have splendidly illustrated 
texts, and charts and maps and slides, which help to make the 
story more concrete and real and living. In sacred history our 
texts are poorly illustrated and little use is made of charts and 
maps and slides, so that Biblical events and persons take on the 
character of fable or legend. Palestine and its people are often 
presented to our children surrounded by the dim mists of ob- 
scurity, while Greece and Rome are set before them in the full 
sunlight of vivid reality. Even Christ Himself is sometimes 
shown in a nebulous atmosphere floating between Heaven and 
earth. If we wish Him to influence the lives of our pupils we 
must make Him more tangible, more real, more human, and thus 
more easy of imitation. 

Why should our catechisms be entirely devoid of pictures, 
while our secular Readers abound with profuse illustrations ? 
How often do we find the catechism period devoted to a dry 
hard memory drill on abstract theological definitions, with no 
appeal to the emotions and little effect on the heart or will! 
Would not this subject be made more interesting and effective 
if the “events of sacred history were turned as flashlights on the 
truths expressed in Christian doctrine’? St. Augustine, in his 
work “De catechizandis rudibus’, suggests that the approach to 
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doctrinal truths should be made easy by abundant illustrations 
from Bible history. Pius X, when Patriarch of Venice, author- 
ized the publication of an illustrated catechism. Surely we can 
not excuse ourselves on the plea that we are lacking in mate- 
rials. Almost all of the world’s masterpieces of painting deal 
with religious subjects. No other pictures are comparable with 
those of the life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother as por- 
trayed by the magic touch of the Masters. 

Up to the present time we have not utilized fully in our schools 
the materials at hand for visual instruction in religion. We need 
a good series of illustrated texts in sacred history and Christian 
doctrine which will be equal, at least, to those used in the other 
branches of the curriculum. We need a better organized and 
more extensive use of carefully selected slides and maps and 
charts to make the abstract truths of faith more concrete for our 
children. Several laudable attempts have been made to supply 
this deficiency. In the courses of Doctors Shields, MacEachan, 
and Yorke, there is to be noted a great improvement over the 
older texts in the matter of illustrations. Such efforts merit our 
hearty encouragement and approbation. 

Another very earnest attempt to supply the need is made in the 
Teachers’ Manual of Christian Doctrine, compiled by one of our 
religious communities, and used as a part of the Syllabus of 
Studies in the archdiocese of Philadelphia. Suggestions are there 
given to the teacher as to the use of objects, pictures, maps. 
charts and blackboard sketches for the purpose of visualizing 
religious instruction. A small supplementary booklet has since 
been issued by the same community, entitled, “The Objective 
Teaching of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” While this manual 
only partly supplies the deficiencies of our religious text-books, 
nevertheless it has been of great help to our teachers and chil- 
dren; and its constant use in the classroom for a period of 
twenty years has proven beyond a doubt the advantages of this 
method of instruction. 

We should not rest content until we have a thoroughly organ- 
ized and highly developed system of visual instruction in re- 
legion. The principles of sound pedagogy and the practice of 
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Christ and His Church should not be ignored in our teaching 
of this all-important subject. Religious instruction lies at the 
very root of our whole parish school system. If we fail in this 
we fail in all; for this is the only reason of our existence. 


DISCUSSION 


Rey. WiLL1AM ScHmitTT: Visual instruction as a factor in modern edu- 
cation usually implies the newer phase of motion pictures. Visual instruc- 
tion in the way of pictures, slides, charts, maps, etc., has been to my mind 
a traditional method of procedure, emphasized perhaps more in our 
day because of the perfection of photography and printing. It 
appears, therefore, to be a rather antiquated topic to be discussing the use 
of pictures, slides, etc., in the teaching of religion. Yet as Father Lamb 
points out, to judge from our text-books on religion it appears that pub- 
lishers and editors have not arrived at that state of progress as to realize 
the importance of these means in vitalizing the text. Teachers have 
called in these means and used them as best they could with excellent 
results. 

The motion picture is fleeting, passing, a matter of the moment. It 
is always photography with the limitations of photography. It has an 
overpowering influence, seizing hold of the imagination and the emotions, 
carrying them on to whatever end it has in view. The mind, however, is 
passive, no effort is required, no work demanded of the mind. After the 
brief moment of intoxication the mind resumes its normal way with very 
little or nothing of permanent value as its own. Enjoyment perhaps, a 
social hour, a matter for discussion, some high point in the imagination, 
but very little of mental growth and development. 

In the teaching of religion we may of course call upon the motion 
picture for the help it can bring; we may use this new idea even if the 
contribution is small. Granting this, the question arises, where will we 
find the material in motion pictures to bring even this little? Where is 
the library of films that will help in the teaching of religion? 

The motion picture industry must change if we are to get any help 
from motion pictures in teaching religion. Leaving aside the “second- 
hand clothing merchants” mentioned by Dr. Lamb, who control the in- 
dustry, we feel that the industry needs a little more time and a great 
deal more of Christianizing influence before we will get pictures that 
will help in the teaching of religion. Educators, not producers, must plan 
out the work, a truly Christian spirit must be the influence that calls forth 
the acting, a thorough knowledge of Christ, His life, His teachings, the 
spirit of His Church, must permeate every feature of its picturization. 
Only then will we get truly Catholic films that will help in teaching 
religion. A complete change of heart and of purpose must come first 
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in the industry before we can hope to have films that can be placed side 
by side with Christian doctrine, Bible history, the classic pictures of Christ 
and His life, as another aid in winning over the little ones to the cause 
of Christ. 

The motion picture as we have it now is perhaps entertaining, it 
inculcates perhaps worthy enough lessons, it may be historically accurate 
and correct, but it is not yet a part of that fund of experience that the 
Church can call upon as her handmaid in the teaching of religion. Some 
day the proper sort of picture may come. But it will not supplant any 
traditional practice of the Church’s method of teaching. It will merely be 
another aid, and a very slight one at that, in helping along her time- 
honored methods of teaching all mankind, particularly Christ’s little ones. 

Sister Mary Imevpe, S. N. D.: The subject of visual instruction espe- 
cially in religion has been so ably treated by Dr. Lamb and so adequately 
discussed by Father Schmitt that we can scarcely hope by further dis- 
cussion to make any material addition to what has already been said. 
As the subject, however, is one of vital interest to us, it might not be 
amiss to lay additional stress on such points of the paper as seem at the 
present moment to be of most practical value. 

There is probably no fact of which the teachers of our Catholic schools 
are more convinced than the necessity of a highly developed system of 
visual education in religion. We are all agreed that the teaching of 
religion, to be effective in the lives of our pupils, must be above all else 
vital. None of us can afford to forget that a vital lesson in religion 
consists in what life a teacher puts into it, and even more, in what life 
the pupils take away. Our first duty, then, is to vitalize our teaching of 
religion, to stimulate a healthy intellectual curiosity about it, to clear 
it of the atmosphere of preaching, and to make it stand out before the 
young mind as something real, not as a mass of abstractions. A felt need 
is the strongest stimulus to action. The inner vision creates the energy 
to do. The late Dr. Shields, referring to this subject in his course in 
Educational Psychology, says: “In religion more than in any other sub- 
ject of instruction a life situation must challenge response, and environ- 
ment must be made to yield in the educative process the sensory experi- 
ence which alone is the source of knowledge and the food material for 
development and growth.” Since, therefore, children are moulded as un- 
consciously by their surroundings as consciously by their discipline, we 
cannot be too careful in making the school environment and the text- 
books the best possible. 

We are fully aware of the inconsistency so frequently deplored by 
Dr. Shields that “we give a hundred-dollar education in secular. subjects, 
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and a five-cent education in religion, if we are to judge from our present 
methods and text-books.” To revert to the suggestion of Dr. Lamb: 
“Ts it not possible so to coordinate our religious teaching that the events 
of sacred history may be turned as flash-lights on the truths expressed in 
Christian doctrine?” 

Let us not merely lament the fact that our text-books in religion are 
inattractive and devoid of illustrations, but until better ones can be had 
let us supply this deficiency by using such visual aids as are serviceable 
and available. We will thus help our pupils to a mental vision of the 
beautiful things of God and the beauty of the truth that lies back of these 
things. We will help them to look with sufficient earnestness and long- 
ing at what is spiritually beautiful, and sooner or later we shall see the 
beauty reflected in their lives and as time goes on, shall notice a change 
come little by little to him who looks, just as in Hawthorne’s story, The 
Great Stone Face, Ernest grew up with no teacher save the Great Stone 
Face, at which, when the toil of the day was over, he would gaze for hours 
until there came a day when the people looked at Ernest —now white- 
haired and old—and cried: “Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face.” <A picture often raises an ideal, chang- 
ing a lower to a higher one. But such an influence is unrealized and 
the moral result not sufficiently appreciated, or many more beautiful 
pictures would find their way into our classrooms and text-books on 
religion. 

The teaching power of a picture, however, varies in degrees, and this 
needs to be borne in mind. It is not necessary nor even advisable to find 
visual aids for every lesson. The selection of pictures and illustrations 
for texts requires the greatest discretion. A picture for young children 
should represent rather than describe; that is, it should portray the chief 
action instead of the details of a character, an event, or a scene. Children 
of from nine to twelve years are most interested and benefited by 
realistic and descriptive pictures. Life in materialistic, physical, and geo- 
graphical relations makes its strongest appeal at this age, while in its 
idealistic and symbolic phases it makes a deeper impression on maturer 
minds. The same principle of selection holds with regard to illustrative 
material for general classroom purposes; and in this connection, it might 
be added, that the principle of dominance and subordination in arrange- 
ment is perhaps of even greater importance. Too many objects placed 
before a child are apt to distract, to confuse, to blur his vision for any 
one that needs to stand out distinctly. One good picture on the wall will 
do more for children than several mediocre ones and a few good ones are 
better than a great many, even of the best. 

To be of real service, visual material must not only be adapted per- 
fectly to the psychological age of the child, but must also be employed 
at the psychological stage of development of the lesson. According to the 
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opinion of Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, Director of Lectures and Visual In- 
struction, New York City: 


“Those visual aids should come earliest which involve some physical 
activity, because the motor impulses are dominant in earlier years. Those 
should come latest which exact most mental activity, to fit the child’s 
maturing mentality. The development of a lesson should follow the same 
lines as the child’s psychological evolution.” 


Only such pictures as are especially fitted to the age of the children 
and of permanent educational and character-moulding value should be 
used for wall decorations, while visual aids of temporary significance 
should be used according to the special occasions, seasons and lessons 
for which they are adapted, and then removed from the classroom. A 
multiplicity of details in any classroom is a violation of the simplicity and 
dignity which should characterize it at all times if the teacher wishes by 
means of visual aids to exert a refining, an ennobling, and a truly spiritual- 
izing influence upon her pupils. 

The second point which forces itself upon our consideration after 
hearing the splendid paper of Dr. Lamb is the necessity of training 
teachers how to employ visual aids in teaching. After all, the attitude 
of the teacher is the key to visual instruction. No visual material will 
serve its maximum purpose without the full cooperation of the teacher. 
School systems have their storerooms and closets filled with many different 
visual aids, perfectly manufactured and endorsed by educators. They are 
useless, however, in the schools of untrained teachers. But, according 
to an address of Dr. William Gregory at the February meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
comparatively little has been done to familiarize teachers with the most 
effective methods of utilizing these accessories to advantage, and as a 
result in many instances the whole question of visual methodology is more 
or less chaotic. 

Whereas, the moving picture in its present stage of development may 
not yet be adapted to religious instruction for reasons well stated by 
Dr, Lamb, we cannot lose sight of the fact that no single type of visual 
material will satisfy all the requirements of a single group of pupils. A 
wide variety of visual aids is necessary and their use depends upon the 
ability of the teacher to select them wisely, to use them intelligently, and 
to adapt them perfectly to the work at hand. She must know on all oc- 
casions how to choose between the entertaining or the amusing, and the 
interesting or the instructive. Moreover, she must have entire freedom 
in selecting visual aids. The forced circuiting of motion pictures and slides 
from school to school, often free of charge, for advertising purposes, is 
a violation of modern pedagogical requirements. 


To summarize: While much remains to be desired in the line of visual 
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aids for the teaching of religion, another obvious need in the midst of 
the abundance of illustrative material already on hand, is that of training 
teachers in its use. In this age of progress let us keep all the best of the 
past, and adopt what has stood the test of sound, scholarly, and practical 
method of the new. Visual instruction in its modern phases is here to stay. 
It is of paramount importance, and should, therefore, be made to func- 
tion to its highest advantage in the teaching of religion. 








THE OFFICE OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


REVEREND RALPH L. HAYES, D. D., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The time-limitation of a paper dealing with so general a theme 
as “The Office of the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools” pre- 
cludes all hope of its being complete or of its delving with much 
particularity into the many-sided phases of its scope. All it can 
pretend to do is to present some features of the superintendent’s 
position and place upon those who discuss it the onus of supply- 
ing its defects and omissions. 

One might, with reason perhaps, begin a paper of this nature 
by indicating what a diocesan superintendent is not. He is not, 
for instance, an educational secret-service man. His office is not 
to drop in unexpectedly upon a suspected school and send back 
to his superior officer a lurid account of its many and variegated 
deficiencies. Neither is he a school autocrat vested with pleni- 
potentiary powers to enforce his will or whim on a given school 
or on the diocese at large. His powers are usually well pre- 
scribed; his position in the diocesan system is sharply defined. 
Nor is the superintendent a mere figure-head who gathers certain 
statistics to be developed whenever we desire to boast of the mag- 
nitude of our educational work; who, as inspector, pays a per- 
functory visit to the parish schools of the diocese, spends a few 
moments in the classroom, and then gives a meaningless O. K. 
to the work that is done. 

Perhaps a rapid glance at the circumstances that gave rise to 
the institution of the diocesan superintendent will help us to de- 
fine and appraise his office. 

We note in the public school system a division of the work of 
education into certain well-defined units. .Until recently the 
(370) 
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State was always considered the natural limit. Even in the re- 
cent and still abiding agitation for a national system of educa- 
tion, its protagonists are careful to insist that the State retain 
its educational autonomy. Within the State, usually appointed 
by the Governor, a State Board of Education was created, with a 
State Superintendent as its executive officer. This general 
scheme was followed in the smaller political units of the Com- 
monwealth: the county, the city, and the towns. 

It was not unnatural nor illogical that the Church should have 
followed the same general lines of the State school system. 
When Catholics were few and scattered, there was little need of 
a formal system, and hence no necessity for formal supervision. 
But with the increase of Catholic population and the multipli- 
cation of parishes and schools, many new problems arose and 
many new points of contact were established. The problem of 
meeting competition with other school systems was recognized; 
the necessity of scientific grading was felt; courses of studies 
had to be introduced; teachers had to be prepared, and their 
certification was required by the enactments of the Council of 
Baltimore; State laws for compulsory attendance and for the 
material requirements of school-building and classrooms became 
more insistent. In the meanwhile the science of education was 
making rapid strides. Child psychology was being developed, 
and its findings were being applied as a matter of course and in 
the first instance to the children in the schools; problems of 
method in teaching and of class-management were being studied 
and tested; a certain philosophy was preached as the Magna 
Charta of the schools. Catholics had to be abreast of the times 
both to accept what was true and sound and to reject what was 
false and misleading. 

All these factors, and many others, made their influence felt, 
so that two score years ago a real Catholic school system, with 
the diocese as the unit, became an established fact. The Bishop, 
as in all things Catholic, bore the responsibility for the educa- 
tional work in his diocese. His field, however, was so extensive 
and so varied that personal supervision, to any large extent, was 
a physical impossibility. The selection of a school board and of 
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an executive officer representing the Ordinary in things edu- 
cational, became a prime necessity and a practical solution. And 
thus arose the office and the work of the diocesan superintendent 
of Catholic schools. 

His position is that of an executive officer. He represents 
episcopal authority in educational matters; to the public at large, 
he represents the parish, the diocesan school system. The Ordi- 
nary is supreme in the direction and management of the parish 
schools of the diocese. The school board, with the superintend- 
ent as its executive officer, is the usual form for the exercise of 
that episcopal authority. It is the office of the superintendent 
to execute orders, to build and administrate a diocesan school 
system, to formulate regulations for the management of the 
schools and for the unification of the parish school system, to de- 
vise means and methods of supervision. The superintendent 
is accountable to the Bishop for the administration of the dioc- 
esan school system. He may not be called upon frequently to 
render an account of his office, especially in smaller details ; but 
if the parish school system weakens or Catholic elementary edu- 
cation fails to equal the best, the responsibility for the failure 
rests upon the diocesan school administrator — the superintend- 
ent. 

The relations of the superintendent with the local school are 
easily defined. The pastor is the head of his parish school. He 
is responsible for the erection and maintenance of the school, not 
as a work of zeal, but as a work necessary for the parish and 
demanded by the law of the Church. No one can question the 
pastor’s right and duty to visit and inspect the school; to teach 
religion; to hold examinations; to examine text-books ; to satisfy 
himself that the school laws of the diocese and of the State are 
being scrupulously observed. His school is part of the diocesan 
system, and his aim is to maintain it at the highest possible stand- 
ard of efficiency. The diocesan superintendent cooperates with 
this laudable ambition. His school experience is of necessity 
wider than that of the local pastor, and it is one function of his of- 
fice to work with the pastor in the solution of local problems 
and difficulties. He feels free to suggest remedies, to propose 
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methods, to recommend changes that will make for a better 
school. His relations with the pastor are twofold; to insure 
the pastor that his particular school is being conducted in accord 
with diocesan requirements, and to cooperate with the pastor in 
every possbile way for the continued improvement of the local 
school. 

The diocesan superintendent comes in contact with the teach- 
ers of the parish school even before they assume control of the 
classroom ; he is concerned with their preparation. In fact, his is 
the responsibility to devise ways and means, to execute plans 
that the parish schools of the diocese be manned with teachers 
equipped to do justice to our Catholic children and to maintain 
the high standard of Catholic primary education. You will have 
noticed that much of the present agitation regarding educational 
matters centers about the teacher. A score of years ago insist- 
ence was placed rather on the material side of school work. The 
school had to be properly lighted and ventilated; questions of 
hygiene and sanitation were agitated ; the building had to be con- 
structed with a view to the safety of the children. In the last 
two decades educators seem to have lifted their attention above 
such material considerations and have centered their interest 
about the training and qualifications of the school teacher. Stand- 
ards have been established and laws have been enacted where- 
by teachers may not be employed who do not meet these mini- 
mum requirements. It were futile to hope that Catholic schools 
and hence Catholic school teachers would not be affected by this 
educational trend of the times. It is the office of the diocesan 
superintendent to study the situation, and to elaborate a system 
for the proper training and certification of the teachers of the 
diocesan schools. In the light of the present-day agitation, and 
even legislation, the best protection of our elementary schools is 
a well-equipped, thoroughly trained teaching staff. It will not 
sufice that our schools are well graded; that our text-books 
are scientifically selected; that our school buildings meet every 
legal requirement; that our children are proficient in the 
branches of the elementary school curriculum, unless our teach- 
ets receive not only a solid training in the art and science of 
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teaching, but are given that preparation’ in such a way as will 
demand recognition from those public officials who claim and 
exercise the authority to legislate for the schools of the land. 
Diocesan superintendents seem to be agreed that they have at 
the present time no graver duty, no greater responsibility than 
that of securing a proper training and preparation for the teach- 
ers of the diocesan schools. They keep in close touch with the 
Superiors of the religious communities; they endeavour to ex- 
tend the time spent in the motherhouse before the nuns are as- 
signed to schools; they communicate suggestions as to courses of 
normal studies for teachers in training; they labor to institute 
extension courses and summer schools; they urge the linking up 
of those community normal classes with accredited Catholic high 
schools and colleges; and all this in preparation for a real di- 
ocesan normal school, or system of such schools, that will afford 
equal opportunity and create equal responsibility for all teachers 
and all teaching communities. If the superintendent does no 
more than to insure to the diocesan system a corps of teachers 
well versed in the art of teaching and prepared to meet all legiti- 
mate requirements that may be demanded by public authority, he 
will more than have justified the institution of his office. 

The diocesan superintendent has, however, a closer, a more 
personal contact with the teacher in the classroom. This is ef- 
fected by his visits to the schools. The purpose of his visit is 
manifold. He desires to assure his conscience that the prescribed 
course of studies is being followed; that a fair attempt is being 
made to maintain the grades at a proper standard; that the time 
allotment for particular studies is being adhered to; that all the 
branches of the curriculum are being adequately taught. This 1s 
merely the formal aspect of his supervision, —a work that can 
be accomplished in a short time by general observation and a few 
discreet questions. The principal concern of the superintendent 
is to observe the teacher herself as she leads the chlidren up the 
path of knowledge. The science of education has been developing 

for many years and experience has tested and sanctioned many 
of its findings. Knowledge of the child’s mind, furnished by a 
study of psychology, has given the educator a fairly sure grasp 
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of the laws of learning; and the laws of teaching are a direct 
corollary of those laws of learning. Methods of teaching are 
based upon that same knowledge. It is the duty of the superin- 
tendent to be familiar with those tested findings of educational 
research, and it is his office to assist the teacher to apply those 
same principles to the problems of her classroom. He holds, as 
it were, the accumulated experiences of the teachers whose work 
he has observed in his visits to many schools. That experience 
he places at the disposal of every class teacher during his visit 
to her school. He tries perhaps to remedy certain defects and to 
suggest means of improvement; he praises the proper presenta- 
tion of a subject and the solution of a difficulty, and the chances 
are that he imbibes more wisdom than he dares hope to impart. 
In this manner he arouses a feeling of confidence and enthusiasm 
in the teachers of the schools. They feel that he is one of their 
number; that he appreciates their difficulties ; that they are part 
—the most vital part—of the diocesan system of which the 
superintendent happens to be the administrator. His office be- 
comes a sort of clearing-house for the problems of their daily 
lives as teachers of our Catholic children. 

His larger concern is naturally with the diocesan system as a 
whole. It is his office to build up a real system, or to maintain 
and vitalize the system he has received from his predecessors. 
Such a system supposes a prescribed curriculum 





a graded 
course of studies, not of deadening uniformity and inflexibility, 
but one sufficiently elastic and capable of being adapted to the 
varying needs of pupils and communities. The superintendent 
must devise a system of records and reports, of compiling sta- 
tistics, and of checking up the results of teaching by approved 
tests and examinations. He must outline and put into execution 
a workable diocesan plan for the training and certification of 
teachers ; he will agitate for an increased number of school prin- 
cipals relieved from the burden of active class teaching: espe- 
cially will he endeavour to install a group of community super- 
visors who will act with him in the capacity of assistant super- 
intendents for the schools conducted by their respective com- 
munities. These factors combine for the creation and main- 
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tenance of a real system of education, and the superintendent is 
responsible for the success of that system. 

Much more important than the building up of the material 
elements of a school system is the fostering of the proper spirit, 
the morale, within the system itself. This affects principally the 
teachers who are, after all, the living elements of the system. It 
is the office of the superintendent to unite the teachers of the 
diocesan schools into a real teaching corps, actuated by a com- 
mon spirit and working for a common end. As he evinces a 
personal interest in the work of the teachers, so he endeavors 
to make the teachers acquainted with one another. He may in- 
stitute meetings of teachers and principals in which problems of 
common interest are discussed; he may suggest the plan of visits 
to schools taught by members of another community; he may 
seek the counsel of the representatives of the various teaching 
orders when changes of text-books or of courses of studies are 
proposed; he may invite teachers who are specialists in any sub- 
ject to conduct demonstration classes for the benefit of the grade 
teachers of her community or for the entire diocesan teaching 
staff. His aim is to engender a feeling of unity among the teach- 
ers, to urge them to the realization that they are not merely 
teachers in a local school or members of a particular community 
—and no one should or could eliminate that local pride and 
interest — but that they are important and responsible elements 
of a system upon which, after the grace of God, the success of 
the Church in a diocese largely depends. 

Through the system under his jurisdiction, the superintendent 
strives to do his share in the promotion and protection of the 
schools of the diocese. He works to the end that the schools 
exemplify the best methods that the science of education has 
established ; that they teach a course of studies that will furnish 
the pupils a solid basis for their higher education and for their fu- 
ture work in the world; that they maintain a true philosophy oi 
life and education so that they may never degenerate into mere 
replicas of other systems, but will continue to be Catholic in real- 
ity as well as in name. The office of the superintendent requires 
that he be vigilant that our schools secure that full status of 
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educational liberty to which they are entitled. We can not be 
blind to the personages and forces that would close our schools, 
or at least hedge them about with such unfair restrictions as to 
render their successful operation extremely difficult. It little con- 
cerns us whether the attack proceeds from ignorance or from 
bigotry, nor have we any desire to exaggerate its malignity. It 
is the superintendent’s duty to study the trend of the times and 
to remember that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. He 
watches educational legislation; he examines proposed laws be- 
fore they are written into the statute books. When they are 
legally enacted, it is his office to see that they are accorded by 
Catholic schools that full obedience demanded by the Catholic 
spirit of respect for authority. 

In conclusion, the office of the superintendent in the diocesan 
school system is one of organization, supervision, and general 
cooperation. His aim is to promote the efficiency of Catholic 
education, to utilize every educational factor at his command to 
maintain our schools equal to the best. He makes no pretense at 
carrying the burden alone. He welcomes intelligent cooperation, 
and he is pleased to report that the amount of that cooperation 
increases with each succeeding year. 

































































It makes him an optimist 
and fills him with the conviction that while much remains to be 
accomplished, a real living diocesan system has been established, 
and that it will continue te bear fruit, and that its fruit will re- 
main. 
































DISCUSSION 

Rev. Joun I. Barrett: Dr. Hayes’s paper leaves but little room for 
discussion since he has outlined in his own careful manner the field of a 
diocesan superintendent. He has pictured for you the functions and 
duties of a diocesan superintendent of schools. Whatever little may be 
said in this paper will be but a further exposition of the topics treated 
so completely by Dr. Hayes. 

I think that at least one of the papers on this subject should have been 
written by one of the Sisters. It seems hardly fair to hand over the 
tntire treatment of this topic to three superintendents. There is the 
danger that each of the three may have a too broad notion of the office of 
adiocesan superintendent. It would be well to have the views of those 
who serve in the ranks of our teachers. They know full well the needs and 
demands of the schools of to-day and they understand the requirements 
of one who holds the office of a diocesan superintendent. 
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those who conduct this Department have the last word in this matter 
and so you have to listen to the three superintendents telling you what 
their notion of the office is. 

I have said that Dr. Hayes has covered the field in this matter. This 
fact together with the injunction that this paper must be limited to ten 
minutes in time leaves but little room for extensive discussion. 

In reading through Dr. Hayes’s paper | did not notice the name of a 
uring the past year, a pamphlet which I 


pamphlet which was issued d i 
has appeared recently. It deals with this 


think is the best thing that 
subject in a brief, concrete, thorough manner, yet at the same time fur- 
nishes much information about the functions of a diocesan superintendent, 
ive, 





The pamphlet that I refer to is entitled “A Survey of the Administr 
Supervisory and Statistical Functions of a Diocesan Superintendent,” 
issued by the Catholic Education Press of Washington. The pamphlet is 
the work of the Seminar in School Administration at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. It was compiled under the wise guidance and careful direction 
of Rev. Dr. George Johnson. Its purpose is summed up in the following 


words: 

“The purpose of this pamphlet is to bring together and codify from 
pertinent literature and the opinions of priests actually engaged in the 
execution of its duties, what might be termed the salient features under- 
lying the office of a diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools.” 


The pamphlet gives a composite picture of the views of twenty-three 
superintendents of Catholic schools. These represent dioceses in the 
States of California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The outline that is offered treats of the 
office of a diocesan superintendent from a fivefold aspect — professional 
leadership, administration, supervision, statistical or clerical work and 
professional study and growth. The results offered are gathered from 
views expressed in answer to a questionnaire sent out in the month of Janu- 
fF much 


ary of the present vear. Time again will not permit the giving 
interesting information that is contained in this helpful work. However, 
it will not be amiss to give the results as summed up by those who did this 
work. Relative to professional leadership the words of a superintendent 


are quoted as follows: 


“While he has his hands on the administration of the details of his office 
and the effective management of each and every school, he is in his office 
to meet the clergy and foment a spirit of good will towards his work 
among the priests of the diocese. He is the father of a statistical method 


and arrangement that does no unnecessary work, is the hand controlling 
the proper direction and supervision of the schools under his charge, yet 
the superintendent keeps himself abreast of the best in the educational 

hools toa 


movement and plans and executes improvements that bring his s 


higher unity and efficiency. To do this is to play the part of a leader. It 
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is the spirit and force that engenders life into an aging teacher and spurs 
young instructors to bring out their best abilities.” 


{ ilities. 
Summarizing the information regarding the administrative, supervisory 
and statistical aspects of the office of a diocesan superintendent, the pam- 
phlet indicates the following order: 


“Administration — Acting as executive of the school board; preparing 
courses of study; recommending text-books; determining schedules of 
classes; determining svsten f ol records; issuing annual or semi- 
annual examinations; recommet x removal of teacher; medical inspec- 
tion of pupils; use of standardi tests; recommending appointment of 
teacher.” 

“Supervision — Genera 
teachers and teaching; suj 






ion of all instruction; improvement o 
ViSI by community supervisors, quarterl 
visit at least; visit of superintendent y; evaluating teach- 
ers; teachers’ institutes; teachers’ meetings; diocesan normal school; 
ls for practice and demonstration teaching.’ 
itistical Work — Keep cumulati 


‘rand teacher’s work; yearly 





f 
y 








to scnools, year 








ve record of pupil attendance; record 
report ] ] litions to Bishop 
ce relating to 





of teac] y Fe rt 
and public; making school survey; all types of 


the schools and their administration.” 





The pamphlet thus gives us multum in parvo; it gives a true insight 


into the real working of a diocesan rintendent as estimated by a 
1 





number of superintendents themselves 

While the last point — professional study and growth—is not men- 
tioned in the pamphlet, I would commend to your attention the following 
extracts from a report made by a 1 


| committee at a meeting ot 


ents held at the University of Minn 


erintend- 





sota in the month of 
year. This committee was appointed to p: n th 
superintendent should possess. 

“A superintendent should possess a liberal education 
express in himself the scholarship which the 
should possess adequate professional trainit 


administration and supervision. He shoul 


so that he may 
sition should represent. He 
r, with special reference to 

have teaching and supervisory 
experience sufficient to enable him to formulate and direct a consistent 
school policy.” 





And further: 


“I think that the minimum training which anyone should have for a 
city school superintendency is graduation from a reputable college. It is 
also my opinion that he should 
fields designed to train and 





have taken, while in college, courses in 
fit him for the special field of work which he 
expects to enter. He should have courses in the fields of secondary educa- 
tion, elementary education, educational psychology and educational ad- 
ministration and perhaps some trade and industrial education. Certainly 
no one should be allowed to enter upon a public school superintendency 
in this day and generation without being thoroughly familiar with the 
technique of educational and mental measurements.” 

“Tt is also my conviction that one should have a certain amount of 
experience as a teacher....... However, I should be willing to waive 
these rules in cases of persons of unusual ability.” 
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These extracts are taken from the Elementary School Journal. for the 
month of June, 1924. 

The views of these men show one the ideas held by those in the city 
school work as to the professional study which they think should be 
attached to the office of a superintendent. One might say that the same 
requisites should be demanded by the holder of the office of a diocesan 
superintendent. Perhaps it is asking too much of the present conditions 
of affairs, but certainly this standard should be aimed at by those in 
authority. Practically speaking, it is impossible to give this equipment 
at the present time. Still those who aspire to the office of superintendent 
of diocesan schools and also those now in office, should endeavor to bring 
as many of these requisites as possible to the great work of Catholic 
education. As Dr. Hayes has well said, the superintendent must be a 
leader, and if he is to lead then he must provide himself with the neces- 
sary professional study that the office demands. 

I would insert here a word as to the aims of the superintendent in 
handling a Catholic school system. The superintendent must guarantee 
that all aims be specific Catholic aims. There is a danger that the educa- 
tional policy of those outside the Catholic system might influence the 
policy of a Catholic school superintendent. In the desire to make his 
schools the equal at least of other schools, he might lose sight of the 
real Catholic aims of the parish school system and thus much of the work 
done would count for naught. Such a condition of affairs would be most 
prejudicial to the attainment of that high end for which the Catholic 
school system was established. 

Another feature of the office of the superintendent of a diocesan school 
system not mentioned by Dr. Hayes and yet one that I think should be 
most important, is that of propaganda. The superintendent has a definite 
policy to put across. To do this he must have the constant support of the 
Bishop, the pastors, the teachers and the laity in general. By definite 
propaganda work he must endeavor to win the support and cooperation 
of these various factors, all of which are most necessary if ultimate 
success is to crown the efforts of a superintendent. 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament 
Nor the funds that they can pay 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual, 

Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 

fo GIES SOC ae : 

He must make use of every opportunity to bring his policy forward, 

to indicate his purposes and seek the support that he is most desirous . 

having. Every occasion that presents itself must be employed “to sell’ 
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his policy to Bishop, pastors and teachers. The success of his adminis- 
tration will depend a great deal on his propaganda work. Talks, lectures, 
sermons, addresses to his teachers and the laity, are all means of putting 
his policy over. In a word, he must inspire all those interested in Catholic 
school work with the same zeal, energy and enthusiasm that he himself 
possesses. It is only in this way that he can hope to attain that success 
which he so earnestly desires. The leadership of the holder of the office 
of a diocesan superintendent must be an inspirational leadership. 

It is also the duty of the superintendent to outline the various problems 
that confront his particular school system. He is the one whose duty 
it is to make known the various difficulties that are to be dealt with in 
order to insure success of the work in hand. It is the superintendent who 
will make known and inaugurate the means that are to be used to meet 
the problems and counteract the difficulties that face the diocesan system. 
His knowledge of the diocesan system and its needs is more compre- 
hensive than that of anyone else connected with the schools and it is 
because of this knowledge that his initiative, in any line of activity, is 
looked for. His breadth of vision enables him to grasp the problems and 
difficulties more quickly and at the same time outline the remedies that 
must be used. Just because of the advantages that he enjoys, the super- 
intendent’s office assumes a serious obligation, because the results of his 
labor and efforts are so widespread that carelessness or neglect would 
affect so many. Serious mistakes would result in a mutiplicity of ills. 

I might sum up my remarks by saying that it is the diocesan superin- 
tendent who gives the tone to the entire school system. There is an urgent 
need that the tone he gives be one of the highest in aims, activities and 
accomplishments. The general well-being of the school system in his 
charge depends on the superintendent and the equipment that he brings 
to his office. The greatest qualifications of the school superintendent is 
that he be blessed with a thoroughly sane mind. It is distinctly his busi- 
ness so to correlate and so-direct the educational forces of his jurisdiction 
as to guarantee the genuine progress of his little portion of the world 
in the direction of loving and learning and living the truth. His work is 
vitally important because of the fact that the reign of peace and progress 
is possible only when things that are true and right and just are en- 
throned in the hearts of men. This enthronement, however, is attained 
with the very greatest labor and is beset with serious difficulties. 

The papers read on this subject should serve as guideposts to all of us 
who are filling the office of superintendents that our labors and efforts 
should be given unceasingly to the great work that we are engaged in so 
that the State, the Church, and God Himself, will reap the successful 
results of our labor. There can be no greater work than this, because its 
results last not simply for time but for eternity. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE GRADES 


BROTHER JOSEPH MATTHEW, F. S. C., A. M., DE LA SALLE ACADEMY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For a number of years the elementary school has been the 
storm-center of slashing criticism and sharp complaint. It is 
asserted that it is exclusive and undemocratic, since it is based on 
the idea of identical, not equal opportunity for all, and therefore 
does not meet the diverse needs and interests of its pupils or of 
the community. It is lashed for being theoretic, for being an- 
chored to a past too dead to be skinned. The charge is flung 
at it that it makes for everything in general and nothing in par- 
ticular, like Emerson's lectures, which were said to begin every- 
where and end nowhere. It is contended that current elementary 
education has for its chief end and business the remote and ab- 
stract, instead of the near and practical. Discipline, develop- 
ment, and culture are not only primary and paramount, but all 
in all, while skill, utility and service are banished beyond the pale 
of consideration. Knowledge is taught for its own sake, not 
fashioned into a tool; learning to do and to earn are read out of 
the classroom. And the upshot of the fault-finding is that the 
grammar school is a thing apart from common life, out of touch 
with the requirements of our economic system and with the 
means of self-support. Thus as far as real, effective education 
is concerned, the rudimentary school is merely beating the air or 
playing at blind man’s buff. When the child “swings clear of the 


structure provided for his training” he is all dressed up, but has 


no place to go. He has neither found himself nor his work. 
Though this is a shot-gun indictment, yet some of it hits the 
mark. It is undoubtedly true that grade education along the 
historic lines is productive of the scholar rather than the artisan, 
the professional man rather than the business man, and is con- 
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sequently liberal at the expense of the practical. It is also per- 
fectly true that it aims more at mental ability than ability to do. 
Nor does it teach anything for which the world is willing to pay. 
But it is drawing the long bow to say that because it trains for 
nothing of practical and ready utility it is useless in dealing with 
the working world. Some sort of general grounding is necessary 
for any position of economic worth and is the indispensable pre- 
requisite for progress therein. Wide recognition of this view is 
implied in the Child Labor laws of the various States. It is 
confirmed by experience and the slimmest acquaintance with in- 
dustrial requirements. Broadening and deepening the mind, giv- 
ing it freer and fuller outlook, and edging off its faculties, in the 
long run make one more capable and provide him with greater 
scope for success than nearer avenues of approach to wage earn- 
ing. Deveolped talent has a greater adaptability and a more 
varied usefulness than knowledge fashioned into a tool. We 
cannot train the hand to be efficient without first training the 
head. 


Doubtless a primary function of education is to help towards 
making a living, but in the elementary stage it cannot point 
and fit the pupil to be a bread-winner in any line of endeavor. 
Then he is incapable of a judicious choice of occupation, much 
less of profiting by the special training required. 


However, the 
trend of education in the grades might be made less general, less 
aimless, and more definite and effective through applications of 
knowledge to life’s interests and purposes. Both matter and 
method could be yoked to serve vocational ends. This need not 
interfere with the present program of studies nor result in a 
tandem school of specialized and general instruction. The school 
would retain its present organization, the approved subjects re- 
main in the course, but in content and teaching more emphasis 
would be laid on a life-career motive, so that those whom natural 
inclination or the bayonet of necessity drives towards indus- 
trial labor will not be slighted. However, in the effort to realize 
an aim more immediate, the higher and rarer things of life must 
hot be left out of purview. To compass this double purpose, the 
curriculum should be constructed along broad, flexible lines, and 
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not be either one-sidedly academic or vocational. It must be 
borne in mind that the mission of the Catholic school is to impart 
a universal education, one that will provide a full, free outlook 
on life in all directions and for all pupils. To effect this it ought 
to supply preparation and incentives to every child, whatever 
will be the character of his future lifework. Only thus will it 
justify its existence and be a common platform of vantage to all 
who come under its influence. 

Up to this time I have viewed the subject of vocational guid- 
ance, like Peter, from afar off. I shall now make a closer in- 
spection from the standpoint of what might be termed “voca- 
tional directién.” It consists in adapting the matter taught to 
activities creative and productive and in increasing the teaching 
stress on learning for the sake of doing. Every school has a 
number of pupils who perhaps are considered backward, because 
they seem to have a positive distaste for knowledge. Some of 
them are no more dolts and dullards than “tearful Tom Carlyle,” 
but they are just as discontented as he was at school, because they 
are not interested in its ways of doing things. Their minds run 
to practical things, to actual achievement, and they are indolent 
and dissatisfied till what is concrete strikes their attention. Then 
they are suddenly quickened into vigorous mental action. To 
them school routine will not cease to be a millround while it 
appeals chiefly to verbal memory and doles out information 
which they cannot apply. Their attitude is more convincing than 
labored argument that our lessons are pointless and need vivify- 
ing. This can be done, for example, by eliminating much of the 
formal and technical in grammar, the empty and out-worn in 
arithmetic, and the musty, abstract theme in composition. Read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, and composing are essentially vocational 
branches, for they are almost indispensable for-eking out a liv- 
ing. They should be taught in a useful way, as a means to an 
end. Reading for the sake of the process, for learning how to 
read or for expression, while in the hands of the capable teacher 
is an exercise of understanding as well as art, not infrequently 
is a stale, flat, and unprofitable performance. At best such read- 
ing is but a beginning. Its life value is found in the worth of 
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the information conveyed and in the spur of its inspiration. 
Why may it not have for much of its subject-matter present-day 
activities, instead of what is as extinct as the sciniph of Exodus? 
Why may it not be invested with the up-to-date interest of en- 
vironment and of things of nearer concern? It will vitalize com- 
position, too, if the topics assigned are not taken second hand 
from books, but from the child’s range of observation and per- 
sonal experience. More directly it could deal with phases of 
different occupations, with business forms and correspondence, 
and with familiar descriptions and expositions. Likewise, 
arithmetic readily lends itself to utility when applied to the prob- 
lems of the home, the locality, to land measurements, etc. Some 
attention to the arithmetic of business and trades, together with 
the short methods employed, will give reality to a subject that 
commonly enough is a pleasure only to puzzle workers. His- 
tory, too aptly called the chronicler of the grave, — in many in- 
stances might rest content with saying: “The King is dead,” and 
forget the other half of the ancient proclamation. Dynasties and 
wars might well yield part of the stage to social developments 
and advances. The lives of captains of industry and builders of 
big business will furnish biography of far superior urge to 
initiative than the careers of monarchs and heroes who did more 
to the world than for it. In short, the preparatory step to voca- 
tional guidance is to teach each subject in more effective fashion, 
and as far as possible, to reduce knowledge to skill, or at least 
to current value. Learning will not then lose half its virtue and 
most of its interest to pupils of practical minds. Unless the sub- 
jects in the grades are given a more useful turn, unless they are 
an impulse to achievement, they will be all sail and no rudder. 

So far I have shown in a sketchy way how it is possible to 
give a serviceable bent to method and matter. This, I confess, 
is remote and generic, but it is the only change of curriculum I 
deem advisable. I do not favor the six-three-three plan, or any 
other reorganization of the elementary school that would make 
it semi-industrial or prevocational, because, first of all, I am 
convinced that this is premature and will put “the round pegs 
into square holes” instead of keeping them out; for then the 
child has not sufficiently exhibited his powers and tendencies to 
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thus have his occupation written in advance. Secondly, for those 
pupils who have done normally well, it is certainly not the part 
of wisdom to close the doors behind them and practically debar 
them from higher studies, eventually compelling them to continue 
in industry or trades or commerce when later opportunity beckons 
to a betterment of their status. And what will become of our 
Catholic high schools if we draw such a line of division? We 
shall not be able to afford a continuation school for those who 
pursued the course, and so we shall have prepared them for the 
public school and led them to its portals. Surely we should not 
be responsible Catholic pilots to act on the principle of any port 
ina storm. Let us not be swept off our feet by vocational hys- 
teria, but rather let us take counsel of our own observation and 
experience. Do they inform us that the majority of our Catho- 
lic children are dissatisfied with the kind of training received in 
the grades and derive small benefit from it for their future en- 
deavors? Does the frequently repeated assertion that fully half 
the children in grammar school leave before completing the 
eighth grade tally with our knowledge? What I have found to 
be the case in Kansas City, Missouri, I believe is fairly typical 
of other centers of population. There eighty per cent of the 
entrants in the grades finish the course, and approximately 
ninety per cent of these go to high school. 


INDIVIDUAL ASPECT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The selection of a vocation is ultimately a personal and private 
concern. When all is said and done, the decision must come 
from the individual in question. The aim in vocational guidance 
is not, therefore, to choose a calling for the child or to place him 
in a walk in life, but to study what he is best fitted for by inclina- 
tion and possibility, and to open a way for him to reach his 
highest efficiency. Two things minister directly to this end. 
They are occupational information and mental measurements. 
It is obvious that a knowledge of the occupations of the com- 
munity is the natural starting point for effective counsel. One 
must know what the world is doing and something of how it 
is doing it before he can take part in its activities. He must have 
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this acquaintance before he can even approach to an intelligent 
preference. For this purpose a full survey of the industries of 
the locality should be made, in order to disclose the advantages 
and drawbacks of each, as well as the opportunities offered. 
This could be supplemented with visits to industrial establish- 
ments and by talks from officials of these concerns, showing the 
kind of service demanded, the requirements, the conditions and 
the difficulties to be encountered. The National Child Labor 
Committee, the Census Bureau, and the Department of Com- 
merce, have tabulated information which is invaluable as an aid 
to a constructive program of vocational intelligence of this sort. 
These sources, however, will not yield their best fruits without 
the aid of a vocational counselor to work in conjunction with 
the parent and the teacher. It should be his office to act as in- 
terpreter between youth and their life’s work. To this end he 
will not only find it necessary to study the individual’s heredity, 
temperament, and native equipment on the one hand, but on the 
other, to have a thorough knowledge of the conditions and re- 
quisites of success in the various occupations, so that he may 
draw valid inferences as to the suitability of the employment 
for the youngster and his adaptability to it. This cannot be ef- 
fected by means of statistics and questionnaires, which only 
scratch the surface. Recourse must be had to exact experiment 
and analysis, if the results are to be worth the candle. The one 
way to arrive at conclusions of even approximate accuracy in 
this matter is to conduct physical and mental tests to determine 
fitness of capacity, and then to compare these findings with 
economic and sociological facts. 

In this wise may we play Columbus to our children, exercising 
due caution to make allowance for the exceptions that follow. 
First, it is to be borne in mind that mental ability is not static, 
that it varies from day to day, and during different hours of the 
day. Emotion, physical condition, even the weather, produce 
variations like changes of temperature upon a thermometer. 
Hence, one or several tests are not at all sufficient for a com- 
plete induction. Second, tests reveal but partially the capacity of 
the mind. It can be sampled but not measured. It is our limited 
understanding of its workings that makes it so easy to pigeon- 
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hole and catalogue its powers. Since it can be tested only along 
lines few and narrow, its proficiency for this or that vocation 
cannot be definitely determined. The fact is that the majority 
of people have the endowment to do a number of things equally 
well, and their greater success at one particular undertaking is 
to be attributed to their taste and enthusiasm for it above others. 
Third, first exhibitions of faculty are to be mistrusted. They are 
as likely as not to be false starts, and they may even register 
“nerves” instead of mind. Then again initial attainment is no 
correct gauge of ability to profit by training. The essential thing 
to get at is possibilities, the power to improve; for, in vocational 
guidance we seek not what a child is, but what he is to become. 
Fourth, character traits are factors to be reckoned with. De- 
termination, perseverance and application are dominant in all 
kinds of achievement, while indolence and weakness of purpose 
are the pitfalls of genius and talent. 

In conclusion, let me sum up briefly my views on vocational 
guidance in the grades. It is out of the question for us to give 
our children the wealth of experience required for an intelligent 
basis of choice of any pursuit. We cannot introduce them, even 
in a rudimentary fashion, to the practical arts; we cannot provide 
prevocational training. Either course would be more harmful 
than helpful, for the reason that such leading out of capacity 
and appeal to interest at so tender and thoughtless an age carry 
with them the false implication that each one has a fore-ordained 
groove of accomplishment, outside of which he is a failure. No 
normal child should be cut off from a liberal elementary educa- 
tion, from access to high school and college and the choice fruits 
of culture. It is not expedient, therefore, to contemplate a change 
in the character of our schools. The problem of orientating our 
pupils to a position suitable and profitable may be met sanely and 
with good results by giving a practical turn to the content and 
teaching of the branches now in the curriculum and by vocational 
counsel in the hands of a capable advisor. His duties are nothing 
more than monitory. He is to gather the facts, demonstrate 
possibilities, search for preferences and aptitudes, test out abil- 
ities, explain what makes for and what militates against suc- 
cess in different vocations, and show their hampering conditions 
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and handicaps, along with their opportunities. It is beyond his 
sphere to exert pressure towards any particular calling. Let him 
confine himself to advice. In placing before the pupil the occu- 
pational and mental facts, his interpretation of them and his con- 
clusions, he has performed his mission. The decision is out of 
his jurisdiction; it rests with the individual who must be per- 
mitted full freedom of judgment. 

In the final analysis vocational guidance is chiefly a matter of 
advisement upon information as to the outward facts of occu- 
pations and the inner facts of personal fitness. But such infor- 
mation will be incomplete and misleading if we do not admit into 
the scope of the inquiry a consideration of the drift and tendency 
of things commercial and industrial, which will set the conditions 
and requirements of tomorrow. Hence, we must be cautious in 
catching the nearest way to lessen school mortality and aimless 
drifting that we do not run our pupils into a blind alley. The 
Prussian system of elementary education realized an immediate 
end most efficiently, but it cut off all chance to rise either in 
the social or economic scale. Leaving school at fourteen years 
of age, children of the lower classes entered productive indus- 
try to be fixtures in it for the rest of their days — skilled autom- 
atons, pitiful efficients. To avoid this fatal error it will be 
necessary to call attention to the fact that commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits are becoming more highly specialized, that they 
are constantly lifting their standards of qualification, and that 
competition for success therein is growing keener every day. 

The average of education has been of late years steadily mount- 
ing, and employers are in a position to demand superior train- 
ing from applicants. Already the high school graduate, as we 
note from the advertisements in the newspapers and glean from 
the experience of youths seeking employment, is in the preferred 
class. It will not be long before a high school education will be 
the minimum requirement for any occupation with a future. And 
let the vocational counselor bear in mind that most often it is 
not the specter of bread and butter which is back of withdrawals 
for work, but rather criminal selfishness on the part of parents 
or their lack of vision for the higher welfare of their children. 
Too frequently fathers and mothers are more sorely in need 
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of vocational advice and instruction than their offspring. Such 
advisement, I believe, might properly begin with the home. 
Parents should be persuaded that their safest, soundest, and 
most profitable investment in their children is a secondary edu- 
cation. To this end I should like to see in every Catholic home 
a copy of the little pamphlet entitled “The Catholic High School”, 
recently published by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It contains a fund of facts, statistics, and arguments showing con- 
clusively what, in general, I am convinced is the wisest and best 
advice that can be given in the grades—Go through high school. 
I cannot more fittingly, more tellingly close this paper than by 
quoting the following cogent paragraph from this booklet: 


“Tt does not pay to go to work after leaving grammar school. 
The work children are compelled to do is often hard and un- 
healthy. The wages offered to children under sixteen years of 
age are low and irregular, and the work they undertake holds no 
prospects of advancement. On the other hand, it has been fig- 
ured out that every day spent in high school is worth at least six- 
teen dollars, and that the high school graduate in the long run 
earns again as much as the grammar school graduate. Is it not 
bad business to go to work after leaving grammar school? Is it 
not waste of money not to go through high school? Is it not 
true that a higher education is the best investment in the world?” 


DISCUSSION 


Sister Mary Josern, O. S. D.: One of the most significant develop: 
ments in modern education and one that absorbs the minds of thinking 
educators is the question of vocational guidance or the direction neces- 
sary to an intelligent choice of one’s lifework. In the paper just read 
Brother Joseph has so completely covered the field of this subject that 
there seems to be nothing left to say. The paper is too full of material 
to admit of detailed discussion. 

The purpose of vocational guidance is twofold —to furnish the pupil 
with advice on the proper choice of a vocation and to determine his fit- 
ness for such a vocation. The aim in vocational guidance is not to 
decide the vocation of the pupil but to advise him how to prepare for it. 
The direct preparation for the child’s vocation begins in calling his 
attention to the necessity of making a choice and directing his efforts 
towards adequate preparation for his lifework. Careful preparation based 
on broad general culture is necessary for any worth while life career. 
Every Catholic educator has a part to play in the work of vocational 
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guidance. The teacher who is in daily contact with the child has every 
opportunity to learn his aptitudes and preferences. A little tactful advice 
and encouragement will be sufficient incentive to direct his interests along 
the lines of a particular vocation. As Brother Joseph explained, the selec- 
tion of a vocation is ultimately a personal and private concern. The child 
should be taught that the capacity for special work is a gift of God to 
whom he is responsible for the right use of all gifts. Our schools must 
supply the proper motivation for the choice of a vocation and the motive 
held before the pupil in school must remain the dominant principle in the 
conduct of the man or woman. Our schools prepare not only for this 
life but for life hereafter. In her work of vocational guidance the Catholic 
teacher should always keep in mind that the child is possessed of an 
immortal soul and has a supernatural destiny. 

I agree with Brother Joseph that no normal child should be cut off 
from a liberal elementary education. The main object of the elementary 
school is to secure breadth and culture, to develop the pupil mentally, 
morally and physically and thus enable him to make a judicious choice 
of his subsequent career. The general education received in the grades 
is essential to any vocation. If the child is started along an industrial 
line in the grades, is there not danger that a desire for higher education 
or perhaps for a higher vocation may be destroyed? All children whether 
or not they intend to fill industrial or professional occupations should 
receive the benefit of a thorough elementary education, a systematic train- 
ing of hand, head and heart. 

The vocational guidance movement is concerned chiefly with encour- 
aging children to continue their studies. The pupil not only needs direc- 
tion in the choice of an occupation but he also needs advice regarding 
the studies to be pursued further. The teacher can do much towards 
helping the pupil prepare for whatever vocation he intends to follow by 
emphasizing the subjects in the course of study which will be particularly 
helpful and by directing his reading along the lines of his chosen vocation. 

Brother Joseph has pointed out how the problem of vocational guidance 
in the grades can be partly solved by giving a practical turn to the content 
and teaching of the branches now in the curriculum. This is the only 
change of curriculum he advises. The most of us will agree on the 
necessity of giving a practical turn to the content and teaching of the 
subjects now in the grades. All those who are engaged in teaching in 
the elementary schools must certainly be grateful to Brother Joseph 
for the valuable suggestions contained in his paper. The suggestions 
cannot but help every teacher to do more efficient work along the im- 
proved lines he has indicated. The great purpose of education, as gen- 
erally admitted, is to prepare pupils for life. For this reason, teaching 
should be closely related to life. Geography, history, civics, literature, 
composition, may be utilized to guide pupils in making wise selections in 


life. 
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The teacher, to be at all efficient in the work of vocational guidance, 
must know something about the local industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional conditions. Brother Joseph has outlined the duties of a voca- 
tional counselor who will work in conjunction with the parents and the 
teacher. Would not a Parent-Teachers Association be a great aid in the 
solution of the problem of vocational guidance in the grades? What the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau does for the State schools might be accom- 
plished in our schools if the parents would cooperate with the pastors and 
the teachers. To make the guidance of pupils a success there must be 
cooperation between school and home. 


Rev. Raymonp G. Kirscu: We have listened with pleasure and appre- 
ciation to a very interesting paper on the question of vocational guidance 
in the grades. Valuable suggestions were offered as to methods of provid- 
ing greater interest on the part of pupils in their school work through the 
motive of preparation for lifework, and by calling attention to and em- 
phasizing the vocational aspects of the subjects commonly taught in the 
grades. Some of the available means of effecting vocational guidance 
were pointed out clearly. 

If I may be pardoned for repeating, for the purpose of emphasis, some 
of the things that have been well said, I would say the question of voca- 
tional guidance in the grades naturally resolves itself for us into two 
phases: (1) The reasons for vocational guidance; (2) What can be 
done in the way of such guidance. 

It may be well to note here that vocational guidance refers to help 
in the selection of one’s lifework, whether that be in the field of the 
religious life or in a secular profession or occupation. As to the first of 
the reasons for vocational guidance, it is sufficient only to call attention to 
a few facts. 

The selection of a life’s work is one of the most important problems 
to be met by any individual, and at the same time one of the most difficult. 
We as Catholics continually emphasize and urge upon the attention of 
our pupils the fact that in God’s plan each one of us has a certain work 
to accomplish. We urge that it is a duty to discover what that work is 
and to accomplish it. The actual selection of that work involves real 
difficulties. It involves the obtaining of two kinds of information, both 
difficult to obtain — information about one’s self, i. e., one’s own ability 
and qualifications, and information about possible vocations and _ their 
requirements. But beyond this is required an outside person to study 
and compare the facts about one’s self with the facts of opportunities and 
possibilities. That such direction is valuable is recognized by all of us, 
for it is an accepted principle that direction is needed in important de- 
cisions even in the case of adults. Certainly the importance of the 
selection of a life occupation presents the question of guidance as a con- 
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cern of the school. In this direction the teacher may play an important 
part. 

A second reason that may be advanced in favor of vocational guidance 
in the grades, even in the early grades, is that the sooner the child realizes 
the need of thought about his life’s work the better will be his choice 
and the more eagerly will he prepare to carry out that choice. The choice 
of a vocation canyot safely be left to the chance opportunity that may 
present itself at the close of school life. 

A third reason for guidance is that a definite vocation is a most im- 
portant motive for earnest high school work. The boy or girl who has 
a definite aim, even though it may be subject to change, will engage in 
high school tasks with much greater effort and success than will the drifter. 
Careful investigations have shown that not only most failures but also 
criminals are largely recruited from young misfits who have drifted aim- 
lessly from job to job. Might not this class of individuals be greatly 
reduced by careful and timely instruction and direction? In view of these 
and other facts there is no question as to the value and need of vocational 
guidance. The second phase of the problem is of greater concern at this 
time, viz, what can be done towards providing such guidance. 

In such a limited paper it must suffice merely to point out the more 
important facts that deserve attention. The amount and kind of work 
actually being done is deserving of consideration from the stand- 
point of what can be done. For example, in many high schools, including 
Catholic high schools, courses in occupations are being conducted. Such 
courses, covering usually a period of one semester, consist of short state- 
ments of the various available occupations, pointing out the requirements, 
possibilities of advancement, opportunities, financial returns and the like. 
Particular attention is given to local conditions and opportunities. 

Some of the larger colleges have introduced a four-year course of 
training for physical instructors and have included in the training prepara- 
tion for the work of vocational counselor. The assumption is that the 
physical instructor, not being so intimately a part of the faculty, is more 
apt to have the full confidence of high school students than are the 
teachers. Some junior high schools have been built up on the idea of 
some prevocational experimentation. Their plan is to offer the pupils 
various types of work for a limited time in the endeavor to discover 
what type of school work may be best adapted to the capabilities and 
leanings of the pupils. The ultimate aim is to direct the pupil into the 
life occupation for which he is best fitted. Although much of the above 
work is still in the experimental stage it has more than justified its 
existence. 

Our Catholic schools have always taken a real and intense interest 
in their students and have tried to help them make the best use of their 
Opportunities. But it may be truly said that we have not given much 
actual information that might be directed towards a better selection of 
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an occupation. Would it not be possible to effect an improvement in 
this regard, beginning in the grades? Perhaps the following suggestions 
would not be out of place in a discussion of this kind: 

1. Every teacher should read a good book on vocational guidance such 
as that of Gillette or Brewer or the Twenty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. This should be followed 
by a standard book on occupations, such as that of Gowin & Wheatley. 

2. Teachers should be tamiliar with local occupations, opportunities 
and possibilities. The obtaining of information is not an easy task and 
may require study and investigation over a long period of time. 

3. Information—(a) In the case of cities, might be obtained from 
the Chamber of Commerce. (b) Local Boards of Education in many 
cases have such information available, as also have some diocesan school 
systems. (c) Excellent work has been done by the Detroit public schools. 
A letter to the Detroit Board of Education asking for its price list of 
printed matter would make much of this information available. (d) The 
pupils themselves can be made to accumulate local informafion for the 
teacher and at the same time interest themselves in the subject of their 
future occupation. 

4, The teacher should carefully tabulate in a notebook or in a card 
system all information collected, and keep it for use in succeeding years. 

5. In the ordinary school work the teacher should be constantly aware 
of the opportunities for emphasizing the vocational aspect of the regular 
subjects, particularly English, geography and history. This aspect of 
school work should receive attention even from the third grade up, but 
especially in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

In conclusion then it may be said that in view of our realization of 


the importance of carefully selecting a life task, there can be no question 
as to our attitude toward the vocational guidance movement. The pro- 
viding of vocational information should be the task of the authorities of 
the school system. Where information is not so provided the energetic 


teacher will find ways and means of supplying the need. A more definite 
effort to provide in a systematic way vocational guidance, and particularly 
vocational information, will undoubtedly bring lasting benefits to our 


children. 
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MEETING OF THE LOCAL TEACHERS 
PROCEEDINGS 


MILWAUKEE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 2:30 P. M. 

About 800 local teachers and delegates attended this meet- 
ing which was held in St. John’s School auditorium 

The paper by Dr. Lamb on visual education especially in re- 
ligion and the discussion which followed in the morning session of 
the Parish School Department, had created a great deal of in- 
terest in the practical demonstration, and thus the illustrated 
lecture by Rev. George A. Keith, S. J., entitled “The Love Story 
of the Mass” was of a nature to demonstrate the theories voiced 
in the morning session. With a splendid set of slides made by 
himself, Father Keith explained the story of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, impressing on all present the meaning of the Mass 
and its value, and each one left with the conviction that he had 
learned a great deal through these pictures. Father Keith clear- 
ly demonstrated that with good, clear and beautiful slides visual 
education is a great help in teaching the children. 

A paper on “Silent Reading” was then read by Mr. James 
O’Gorman, Acting Dean of Education, Marquette University, 
which paper was discussed by a School Sister of Notre Dame and 
by a Sister of Our Lady of Mercy. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

JosEPH F. BarBiaAn, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
SILENT READING 


JAMES O’GORMAN, ACTING DEAN OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It is trite but nevertheless true to say that the educative proc- 
ess as typified in our schools is usually slow to take up new 
methods in procedure even if their effectiveness has been fully 
demonstrated. The study of the reading process, especially silent 
reading, demonstrates this truth. Outside of our large cities in 
the public schools, and even more so in the parish schools, it 
would appear that the older method of reading, namely the oral 
method, is still much in vogue. We know that it is slow and 
cumbersome, also limited in rate, because of the demands of ar- 
ticulation. From the investigations of O’Brien, Huey, Gray, 
and others it would seem that it is also apparently inferior in 
comprehension. It would seem to the writer that in spite of the 
wonderful progress made in our parish schools, we are still in 
need of superior means and measures in the teaching of silent 
reading. Our Sisters represent as fine a body of earnest, con- 
scientious, and spirited teachers as can be found, but because of 
the nature of their religious work they may not be as quickly 
thrown into contact with the new methods and procedures as 
some of the teachers in public schools. This fact is not the case 
in Milwaukee. I do not mean to flatter but to state the truth 
when I say that Father Barbian, Director of Parish Schools, 
comprising nearly 25,000 children, is always on the alert for best 
methods of procedure. 

Many of us are to apt to pass over quickly any new procedure 
with such words as “A new frill or fancy.” In many cases this 
(396) 
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is true, but a scientific knowledge of education, which is neces- 
sary after we meet the demands in the elementary school, should 
also cause us at least carefully to observe methods of modern 
procedure. The value of silent reading is now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage and teachers who do not from the third and 
fourth grades emphasize this type of work are not rendering 
the reading service to children. It has been estimated that it 
takes from five to eight years time fully to transfer scientifically 
demonstrated improvements in methods to the majority of the 
public and private schools. Hence we should not be discouraged 
even if, as yet, a number of our schools are not employing the 
advantages of silent reading. The practical significance of the 
findings of the advantages of silent reading is becoming gen- 
erally acknowledged by all true craftsmen in teaching. Educa- 
tional practice must always lag somewhat behind educational 
theories as well as the findings of scientific research. The teach- 
ing of reading as an oral subject has come down to us as a 
heritage from ancient days when oratory, public speaking, and 
vocal instructions were at times the most important instruments 
for the dissemination of knowledge. 

We are not thoroughly convinced that meanings at all times 
should be emphasized in reading and not the simple mechanical 
procedure of syllables and words. It is true that in the first two 
grades at least, and, possibly, the third grade the greater emphasis 
should be placed on the oral methods. Judd expresses it very 
well when he says that pupils in the upper grades outgrow oral 
training just as infants outgrow creeping when they learn to 
stand and walk. It might be added that real comprehension and 
training in thinking is retarded in the upper grades when the en- 
tire emphasis is placed on oral reading. If we grant the advisa- 
bility of silent reading we find somewhat of a paucity of suitable 
methods for the teaching of rapid silent reading. One of the 
troubles in all scientific endeavour in education is that the sci- 
entist either finds difficulty in transforming his discoveries to 
technical schoolroom procedure, or, he errs by believing that the 
teachers will spontaneously and easily evolve desirable methods. 

One of the great problems that we must face in all educational 
teform — in addition to overcoming the prejudice of something 
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simply because it is new,— is the opposite extreme, namely, of 
going too far with the new method; in other words, the pendu- 
lum must swing both ways for a number of times before it finds 
its proper balance. So even in silent reading, though it is new, 
already we find some teachers and some students in scientific 
research going to the extreme and nearly eliminating oral read- 
ing from the upper grades and even from the lower grades. It 
behooves us, then, to study in some detail the objects of the read- 
ing process, especially in its educational and phychological as- 
pects. 

We have a general rule in the psychology of the learning proc- 
ess which might be interpreted as follows, “Learn the procedure 
in the manner in which it will be needed in the future.” That 
is, make only those associations in the learning process which 
will be of aid in making the necessary associations in the future. 
We might also state, “Be careful, other things being equal, to 
avoid making any association which may be harmful when the 
learning is called for at some future time.’ In general this would 
mean in regard to reading, that as over ninety-five per cent of 
all reading done by an adult is of the silent nature, in the learning 
of the process much time should be spent upon silent reading. 
Oral reading is not by any means sufficient. In fact one may go 
farther and say that too much emphasis upon oral reading has 
a tendency actually to slow up the speed and comprehension of 
the reading. Father O’Brien of the University of [Illinois 
noticed that this is especially true in respect to students of the 
motor type, or in what is commonly referred to as lip reading. 
It is undoubtedly true that as soon as a pupil recognizes words 
faster than he can pronounce them his thought is retarded by 
oral reading. Prof. Thomas H. Briggs aptly states that the pri- 
mary purpose of the school is to teach people to do better the 
desirable things that they are going to do anyway. Much in- 
formation children must obtain from the printed page; hence the 
knowledge of how to study is of the utmost importance. To a 
great extent this may be called silent reading. 

In order to carry out a certain definite program of reading 
from the first grade through the sixth or eighth grades, as the 
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case may be, it is necessary to have in mind the main objectives 
in the reading process. These have been well stated by Dean 
Phillips in Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. 
(1) The habit of reading newspapers, magazines and the like; 
(2) The ability to read effectively and economically; (3) A 
command of a good vocabulary; (4) The ability to judge the 
truth or falseness of statements in the light of known evidence; 
(5) The ability to analyze the thought of books or other articles 
read; (6) The ability to follow written or printed instructions. 

To grow in reading ability means to be able to pronounce and 
know the meaning of new words and constantly to increase in 
vocabulary. This aim, however, really is not as important, at 
least in the upper grades, as the ability to handle larger units of 
thought. It would seem, then, that the teachers’ work should 
be of such a nature as to emphasize the larger values. 

The problem method seems excellent for this purpose. The 
teacher may form several large comprehensive problems con- 
cerning the material. The pupil should at all times be encour- 
aged to raise real problems of importance. This furnishes ex- 
cellent material for real analysis and reasoning. Father O’Brien 
has shown that in this respect there is a very decided correlation 
between increase in speed and comprehension. Unless carried 
to extreme the writer has found that the ability to pick out the 
essential points of the material is as a rule a high coefficient of 
correlation with speed. The measure of the comprehension is 
of course determined by the number of questions on the material 
which has been correctly answered. 

Dramatization also is excellent as a project exercise. The 
study and recitation for this type of silent reading might be 
listed: (1) Read the selection through and get the story; 
(2) Decide on the number of scenes in the play; (3) De- 
cide upon an imaginary stage setting for each act: (4) Write 
out a cast of characters. 

Another interesting variation is the group method. This con- 
sists of having several of the pupils get together and read silently 
a certain story. The chapters may at times be assigned to indi- 
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viduals and have them piece the story together in order to get 
the whole story. 

Various methods have been suggested by different . authors. 
In general, the so-called flash cards have proven their worth. 
These cards may contain phrases as well as single words. As 
a rule these phrases should have an interesting content. Many 
teachers take groups of words used in the pupils’ favorite games. 
Reading under a certain time-limit should be insisted upon. The 
writer has found it of value to have his teachers let the children 
make graphs of a simple nature which show their reading in- 
crease. At all times, if speed is to be increased, we must make 
speed a problem in the minds of the pupils. The upper limit in 
the practise curve of an individual in most activities tends to 
show us that we far surpass our highest hopes if the stimulus 
for the activity is raised and the ideal of improvement constantly 
kept in mind. 

All investigators have found that slow reading, while it may 
be due to several causes, is usually found with a small span of 
comprehension or, physiologically speaking, we find many eye 
movements with very little material grasped at each interval, while 
rapid reading means fewer eye movements and more material 
grasped at each interval. 


TYPES REMEDIES 
1. Lazy, purposeless readers. 1. Point out purpose by means 
2. Conscientious plodding, of set of questions, and the 
word by word readers, like. 
may, at times, be caused by 2. Train to skim, to get main 
too great an emphasis upon facts, to avoid detail. This 
oral reading. should be done carefully, or 
3. Timid, nervous, uncertain, the pupil may fall into un- 
readers. desirable habits. 
4. Slow readers handicapped 3. By use of easier reading 
by lip movements. material seek to build up 
confidence. 


4. Bad habits only corrected 
by individual help. 


Quantz in “Problems in Silent Reading”, Psychological Re- 
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view, December, 1897, states, “Lip reading in silent reading is 
not an acquired habit, but a reflex action, the physiological ten- 
dency to which is inhibited. It is something to be outgrown 
rather than unlearned. It is like a child who in learning to write, 
uses his tongue and muscles of his face and at times his whole 
body. It is brought under control when writing itself becomes 
partially reflex, leaving the higher consciousness more at liberty to 
inhibit the lower useless ones. Lip reading is a useless and un- 
necessary expenditure of energy for pupils who have at least 
mastered the mere rudiments of the process. Some authorities 
suggest having the pupils pucker the mouth to avoid the vocali- 
zation, others suggest thinking of a certain letter when reading. 
The writer likes Father O’Brien’s suggestions and has found them 
very effective in overcoming this difficulty. Say to them in sub- 
stance ‘Read this selection as fast as you can, and while reading 
be sure and do not move your lips or tongue. Do not pronounce 
the words to yourself, as that would cause you to read more 
slowly than you otherwise would. I want to see how 
much you can read in ————minutes. But do not skip any- 
thing, as I am going to ask you to tell me about the story you 
have read. Try to read faster to-day than you did yesterday.” 
In this connection I would always keep a chart of their daily 
work in grades above the second. The children themselves 
may make the chart. We have at present several excellent 
standard tests whereby the teacher may judge the silent reading 
rate and the comprehension ability. The writer has used with 
success the charts of Thorndike, McCall, Gray, Ayres and 
Monroe. 

In conclusion, one may ask, “Are there any dangers in the 
silent reading method?” Of course if carried to the extreme 
in speed, comprehension suffers. It would seem that if placed 
too early in the grades children may suffer from not get- 
ting the oral image of the word and hence err in pronunciation. 
It must be remembered that the image which brings comprehen- 
sion and the image which enables one to pronounce, are different 
in certain essential features and that somewhere in the process of 
reading care must be taken to see that the correct oral image 
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be obtained. Again, in meeting new words, care and time musi 
be taken to get the proper oral concept. It would appear tha 
children inclined to lisp and stutter are not especially aided by 
silent reading and that they need much more drill than the ordi 
nary child in phonetics and oral imagery. 

Silent reading is with us to stay and already we may notice 
great improvement in both study habits and love of reading 
in schools where it has been undertaken with common sense 
and reasonable care. 


DISCUSSION 


S1sTER M. pE SALes: We have had the advantages of silent reading ex- 
plained to us with the clearness and directness characteristic of Dean 
O’Gorman’s educational work. I would merely like to suggest a few 
points concerning the relation between oral and silent reading, and the 
reasons why emphasis on the one or the other is to be laid in the various 
grades; and perhaps in this way help to reassure those who fear, as Dean 
O’Gorman suggested, that this silent reading method is one of those 
radical changes in education which time will prove to be a failure. 

Any discussion of the relation between oral and silent reading must 
take into account the fact that the purpose of the two processes is char- 
aceristically different, for upon the recognition of this difference de- 
pends the relative emphasis which ought to be given to the two types 
of reading instruction through the grades. The purpose of silent reading 
is to secure meaning; the purpose of oral reading is articulation, pro- 
nunciation of words with proper expression. We know that the eye- 
movement habits of the silent reader are determined by the ability of the 
reader to recognize words and phrases, but in oral reading the eye-pauses 
are many, and each is of considerable duration. In oral reading the eye 
must wait for the vocal apparatus, which makes its adjustments more 
slowly than does the eye. 

Are we to conclude, therefore, that because the habits developed in 
oral reading are a hindrance to the development of the habits necessary 
for effective, rapid, silent reading, that silent reading shall take the place 
of oral reading in both lower and upper grades? Rather let us see where 
the emphasis is to be laid, and why. 

The habits of speech of lower grade pupils are more closely related to 
the process of oral reading than to the process of silent reading. Oral 
reading is the more natural, because of its intimate relation with the oral 
speech of the child. Oral language is familiar to the child when he 
begins to read. The process of thinking without an immediate oral 
expression of his thought is foreign to his experience. Oral reading is, 
therefore, the natural form of primary reading. The ability to think 
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silently, to consider the thoughts of others silently, to read silently, is the 
result of training. 

Another point which stresses the importance of oral reading in the 
primary grades is the fact that recognition is rapid in development, pro- 
nunciation is slow. Emphasis on pronunciation in the grades below the 
fourth tends to improve the ability of pupils to recognize words; emphasis 
on pronunciation in the grades following the fourth tends to retard the 
development of the ability of pupils to recognize words. Where, then, 
are we to begin to shift the emphasis, and why? The beginning of the 
intermediate grades is the point where the shift in emphasis from oral to 
silent reading should be made. Note the fact that we have spoken of 
shifting the emphasis, not upon a radical change from oral to silent read- 
ing. We have only stated that oral reading shall receive the emphasis 
before the fourth grade, and silent reading after the fourth. Silent read- 
ing has its place in the primary grades, and attention should be directed 
to it as soon as the chi!d has gained an independent mastery of the printed 
page, however inadequate such mastery may be. The silent reading exer- 
cises may take a variety of forms. Briefly stated, some of these forms 
are: The study of selections which are to be read orally in class; the 
reading of stories for the purpose of telling them to others, or for their 
own pleasure; and the use of silent reading flash cards. 

In the intermediate grades the purpose of silent reading is to broaden 
the experience of the children, in order that their ability to secure 
meaning from the printed page may develop. Selecting the largest pos- 
sible amount and the right kinds of reading material, and getting the 
children to read this material independently, are the tasks which confront 
the teacher. In these grades effective rapid silent reading is the goal of 
instruction. The problem here is one of improving comprehension, and 
speed and comprehension, we have learned, are interrelated. In the in- 
termediate and upper grades, a limited amount of oral reading should be 
included, as a necessary and important phase of the silent reading class 
exercises. And we must keep in mind the fact that oral reading at the 
proper times, and in proper amounts, may be the means of encouraging 
further silent reading. 

We have had emphasized for us in Dean O’Gorman’s paper the 
method by which silent reading is best taught. For the benefit of our 
educational conservatives let me quote some excellent suggestions which 
will help to maintain a balance between oral and silent reading: H. G. 
Wheat, in The Teaching of Reading, recommends the following class 
exercises : 

1. The members of the class may be encouraged to read orally passages 
in support of a statement they are defending. The reader will necessarily 
emphasize the meaning phase in his reading; and so, too, his hearers will 
have certain phases of meaning called to their attention. 

2. The pupils may be assigned the task of finding especially interesting, 
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exciting, dramatic, or humorous passages in the articles they are reading 
silently, and of preparing to read these orally in class. The preparation 
directs their attention to meaning, the oral reading may tend to encour- 
age other members of the class to read the articles from which the pas- 
sages were taken. 

8. In content subjects, such as history, geography, nature study, and 
hygiene, the pupils may read clippings from newspapers and magazines 
and selections from books which are not accessible to all the class, and 
which throw light on the topics under discussion. 

4. Special outside reading days may be arranged in which the pupils 
read interesting passages from books that they have been reading inde- 
pendently. Others in the class are introduced to these books and may be 
encouraged to read them. 

5. The teacher may occasionally read aloud for the pupils. In this 
way the pupils unconsciously acquire ideals of good oral reading. 

The ultimate aim of reading instruction is to train pupils to get meaning 
from the printed page. Good expression is, of course, a valuable result 
to be sought after, but it should come rather as a by-product of instruction 
than as a product of first importance. 

If we are stressing silent reading to-day it is because the demands of 
modern social conditions require it. In the past reading material was 
very scarce, only a few were able to read, and written news was com- 
municated very slowly and infrequently. The chief means of communica- 
tion and the method by which people learned of the events of the day 
were not through reading, but by word of mouth. Under these condi- 
tions oral discussions, elocution, and oratory, naturally became the chief 
language interests of the people. Therefore, the kind of reading that 
was taught in the schools of the past was expressive oral reading. The 
declamatory selections in the readers show where the stress was laid. 
The child was impressed with the importance of reading so that others 
would hear and understand. All these things considered, it was natural 
and proper that expressive oral reading should be the aim of reading 
instruction. 

But the social needs of the present are different, and the facts con- 
cerning reading material, and the number who read, are the reverse of 
conditions in the past. We all know how extensive is the reading material 
of the present, and how vast is the number of readers. In these days we 
have little time to read orally for expression, nor is there much occasion 
for it. But to keep abreast of the times we must do much silent reading 
in which our object will be to secure meaning, and we must read rapidly 
to cover as wide a range of subject-matter as possible. Therefore, to meet 
the changing social needs in this respect, the aim and method of reading 
instruction should change accordingly. 














SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The fifth annual Spring Meeting of the Diocesan Superintend- 
ents of Schools, was held, upon the invitation of Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Shahan, at the Catholic University in Washington, on April 
23 and 24. The sessions were held in Caldwell hall. « 

At the first session on Wednesday morning, April 23, Bishop 
Shahan welcomed the delegates and the opening address was given 
by the chairman, Rev. James P. Murray, Superintendent of parish 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. The first paper, “The Superintendent 
and the Curriculum” was presented by Rev. Joseph F. Barbian, 
Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of Milwaukee. It was 
discussed by Rev. John W. Peel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo. 

In the afternoon Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Toledo Schools, read a paper on “A Diocesan 
Normal School.’ Round table discussions on matters of perti- 
nent interest followed. 

The papers on Thursday were three in number. The first 
one on “Pedagogical Libraries in Convents” was given by Rev. 
Edward B. Jordan of the Catholic University. “The Importance 
of Health Education and the Superintendent’s Responsibility 
in this Field” was the subject treated by Rev. John R. Hagan, 
Superintendent of Schools, diocese of Cleveland. Rev. Augus- 
tine F, Hickey, Superintendent of Boston Catholic Schools, led 
the discussion. 

The final paper was by Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph. D., Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, diocese of Brooklyn, on “The Con- 
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ducting of Supervisors’ Meetings.” Brother Benjamin, C. F. X. 
gave the discussion. 

In this Section there was but one paper presented at the Mil- 
waukee meeting, that of Rev. Charles J. Linsky of Detroit, Mich., 
on “The Superintendent’s Part in the Formation of Religious 
Vocations.” 

After the reading of this paper, routine business was transacted 
and officers electde. The officers chosen were, Chairman, Rev. 
A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind., and nae, Rev. Francis 
J. Macelwane, Toledo, O. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PART IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


REVEREND CHARLES J. LINSKY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Happily the subject of religious vocations is discussed at every 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association. It is a sub- 
ject that is dear to everyone who has the interest of our schools 
at heart. New recruits are the hope and mainstay of our schools 
for the future. The scope of this paper is limited to the superin- 
tendent’s part in the development of these vocations. We assume 
at the outset that only those who are in immediate contact with 
the children are in a position to foster religious vocations ; those 
who share their joys and sorrows, their successes and failures. 
Who after God comes nearer to the child than the parents? Is 
not the home the laboratory in which the Creator through the co- 
operation of the parents turns out His masterpieces? Is not the 
home the sanctuary wherein the saints of God first receive the 
precepts which reduced to practice later on in life, raise them to the 
dignity of our altars? Is it not a fact that all the saints had saintly 
mothers? This is merely another way of saying that all the saints 
had good homes. The work of the home in the fostering of voca- 
tions comes first. It is merely expanded and carried forward in 
the school. There is the closest possible connection in the Catholic 
system between the two. This is a feature peculiar to Catholic 
life and it accounts for the reverence of traditional Catholic par- 
ents for the priest and the teacher. To them, both priest and 
teacher are a second self, but a self invested with a sacer- 
dotal dignity and a sacred office. 

The priests of the parish and the teachers of the school, theirs 
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the delicate task of fostering the vocations planted in the home. 
The home, the church, the classroom, the playground, these are 
the gardens in which vocations grow. 

The three factors that make for vocations I| take it are example, 
atmosphere, word of mouth. This is not the time nor the 
place to insist on the force of example for good or for evil. We 
all know that much of the religion of the parish depends on the 
impression received while the people are in church. Reverent 
actions on the part of the priest and the people have a happy 
effect and vice versa. It is the priest and teacher of high moral 
tone who make the most lasting impression. 

Atmosphere is more difficult to define. It is something without 
which we are all agreed that our schools could not exist. It is not 
the paltry thirty minutes given daily to religious instruction, but 
the entire day pervaded with the Catholic spirit. It is the garb of 
the priest, the Brother, and the Sister; the crucifix and the pic- 
tures on the walls of the classroom, the little shrine with its lights 
and flowers, the devotions that mark the feasts of the Church as 
the ecclesiastical cycle revolves. It may be the teacher’s cheerful- 
ness, patience or piety. All] of these go into the creating of what 
we understand by Catholic atmosphere. 

Word of mouth. .Not necessarily a set sermon on vocations. 
A word advisedly spoken, a mere hint, a suggestion, a little word 
picture of the attractiveness of the religious life. This feature is 
to be emphasized. The child mind cannot be expected to respond 
to the appeal of lofty motives. To serve God and shun the world 
is not a motive that would attract. The child must not be given 
the false impression that religion is a gloomy thing. This truth 
is to be emphasized and driven home, — the Master does not want 
anyone to be unhappy in His service. 

It is the function of the superintendent not to lose an opportunity 
of placing this before the teachers as an objective, to remind 
them that they are to defend the child against the Ievity of the 
times. There is little to-day that makes for serious-mindedness. 
The trend of the times is away from intellectual life. Someone 
has said that five per cent of the people think, ten per cent think 





they think, and eighty-five per cent would rather die than think. 
The child is to be impressed with the fact that religious vocation 
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is a serious obligation and it cannot be assumed without a great 
deal of thought and a great deal of prayer. 

The press has supplanted in a great measure the influence of the 
pulpit. Low Mass and no sermon is the order of the day in most 
dioceses. There is a terrible contrast between the Catholic and 
the Protestant pulpits. The pulpit still has a powerful appeal in 
the Protestant church. The ministers never lose an opportunity 
of talking organization, the work of the Y. M., the Y. W., the 
Epworth League. How many times have you heard a sermon on 
our organizations? How many times is the work of our Brothers 
and Sisters brought before our people? Perhaps the preacher of 
a baccalaureate sermon may say a word in passing about their 
lives of self-sacrifice. I heard one recently refer to graduation 
as “another bead in the teacher’s rosary of sorrowful and joyful 
mysteries, the glories of which will be told when this world is 
rolled up as a scroll and Christ, for whom the sacrifices were 
made, will come to judge the living and the dead.” And there 
it ended. 

It is not the function of the superintendent to dictate titles for 
the priest’s sermons on Sunday. His point of contact with the 
children must of necessity come through the teachers in the 
schools. Why not make it a point to insert a paragraph on voca- 
tions, a little reference to them in the letters that are sent out 
from his office? Why not a reminder in the course of study 
where the occasion arises? In a paper read by Father Hayes at 
the New York convention he insisted that we start to talk voca- 
tions in the third and fourth grades. To defer it until the children 
have arrived at the eighth grade is too late. Much of the Bible 
history material for the earlier grades is admirably adapted to a 
talk on vocations. Abraham called out of His Father’s house and 
his own country to go into a foreigh land, affords the teacher an 
opportunity of placing before the children the fact that God does 
call to special vocations. The Wise Men of the East, leaving their 
homes to go in search of the Babe of Bethlehem is another instance. 

An essay on vocations seems to me a capital idea to stir up 
interest among the children. It gets them talking and looking 
up material for the essay. It brings the message into the home. 
In our diocese we conducted a contest of this kind. We have no 
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way of telling just how much good it really did but no one expects 
immediate results in this matter of vocations. It is too sacred to 
become tangible because it is the direct dealing of an immortal 
soul with the God who made it. Why not a novena of grace before 
the close of the year? Just before Pentecost is a splendid time 
for the children to pray to the Holy Ghost for light to know the 
path He wishes them to walk in, and to obtain the courage and 
strength to walk in the way after it is pointed out. 

Why not take advantage of the visits that missionaries occasion- 
ally make to the diocese? Why not bring them into the classroom 
for a talk on vocations? It will get the child away from the 
parochial idea and help him to look at the Church “with larger 
other eyes” to look at it as it really is, thoroughly Catholic. 











THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE CURRICULUM 


REVEREND JOSEPH BARBIAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 


One of the problems confronting our educators to-day is the 
problem of the curriculum. Current educational literature deals 
with this subject more than with any other, for the curriculum 
is the material through which the character’ of the pupil is 
formed. The type of citizen that we desire cannot be produced 
if the subjects of our curriculum are not well organized, but 
if the course of studies is well adapted to produce the end in 
view, then that type of citizenship which we desire will come 
from our schools 

Modern educators may be divided into two distinct groups: 
1. Those who maintain that education should be chiefly prac- 
tical; 2. Those who maintain that education should be chiefly 
cultural. Those who favor the: practical claim that to earn a 
livelihood is the main purpose of education, and for this reason 
they eliminate such subjects as music, art and literature. Those 
who claim that education should be cultural maintain that educa- 
tion should give to every child a certain knowledge so that he 
may enjoy life. 

The Catholic educator feels that he is not satisfied with the ideals 
and aims of the cultural nor with the aims and ideals of the 
practical group. His aim is higher for it is his one great ideal 
not merely to make men able to do things, to make men enjoy 
life, but to make men ready to live in harmony and in accordance 
with the eternal laws of justice. The mission of the Church 
is to teach the religion of Christ, not as a thing separate from 
life but as a part of life, insisting that every man must dis- 
charge his duties towards his God, toward his State, toward his 
fellow men. The Catholic superintendent feels that the religion 
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of Christ must enter into the life of every person and thus bring 
that spirit of religion into the home and into public life. On 
account of this difference in the aims and ideals of education, 
the Catholic school cannot adopt and follow the curriculum of 
the public school system, but it must consider the various sub- 
jects taught in that system. In the curriculum of the Catholic 
school religion must hold the central place. 

The real test of a superintendent’s worth and efficiency lies in 
his knowledge of the means and purposes of education, and as 
a result he can exert an influence on the instruction of the 
children in making and administering the course of study. He 
must have a clear vision of the means and ends of securing 
the best results in Catholic education. Filled with the spirit of 
the Church, equipped with a thorough knowledge of its history 
and tradition, he must be a natural leader in the educational work 
of his diocese, and by providing the proper curriculum he can 
render service of the greatest value to his superiors, his teachers 
and his children. 

The superintendent must be a master of his calling. This 
mastery of his position comes through careful observation, 
through practical experience and through a great deal of pro- 
fessional study. Educational insight and pedagogical knowledge 
are necessary so that he may form and mould the thought of 
his principals, his supervisors and his teachers, but this educa- 
tional insight must be the result of thought and study, tested 
and proven true by classroom experience. 

One of the first things a superintendent must consider when 
he determines on a course of study is the needs of the com- 
munity and of the individuals of the community. Here the 
problem of the diocesan superintendent becomes somewhat com- 
plex, since he has the problems of different cities, where indi- 
vidual needs differ, and the problem of the rural schools, which 
cause him some worry on account of the cry of the State educa- 
tors, “Equal educational opportunities for all;”’ and then again 
the problem of various nationalities which eventually must make 
up a great part of citizenship where immigrants are plentiful 
and where the language question is oftentimes one of vital im- 
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portance to train through the children the foreign-born fathers 
and mothers, a real problem of Americanization. Conditions such 
as these require a careful investigation of the needs of each com- 
munity and of its individuals. 

In order that any superintendent may do effective work he must 
remain in close touch with the needs of all in the various com- 
munities. If he must deal with a small group only, he will 
naturally be in closer touch with all his teachers than where his 
work extends over a group of communities. A great deal of 
planning, rendering assistance to individual teachers, can be done 
with the smaller group, and through personal contact modifica- 
tions and adaptations of the course of study to local needs can 
readily be made. But in the larger group all this work must be 
done through supervisors. In each case a great deal of good 
can be accomplished, if he seeks to raise the ideals of the teachers, 
giving them much freedom to realize these ideals and permitting 
them to use their own initiative, for in this way he makes the 
teachers feel that they are real factors in the work of education. 
In this way a superintendent promotes a feeling of personal 
and professional responsibility which helps much to bring out 
the best qualities in our teachers. 

The end we seek in education is realized by the course of 
study and by the methods of instruction. The one great ques- 
tion in the mind of the superintendent is this: How can I help 
the children to do better and more efficient work in all those 
useful and wholesome activities in which they engage? The 
answer to this question must be the course of studies upon 
which he determines. 

When the school was concerned principally with the three R’s 
it had a curriculum differing a great deal from the modern cur- 
riculum, for in those days education was to a great extent a 
matter of experience gained, not in the classroom but outside of 
the classroom. The great changes in social conditions during 
the last ten years have forced upon the curriculum many sub- 
jects not found in the curriculum of ten years ago. During 
these last years the curriculum has been so enriched that it taxes 
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both teacher and pupil to the utmost. A ‘scientific reconstruction 
of the school systems is demanded in every section of the country 

It seems that at no time were so many thoughtful men dis 
satisfied with the results of educational efforts as now, not 
withstanding the fact that activities have been multiplied and 
the scope of the school has been enlarged to such an extent that 
these activities have become bewildering and puzzling to teachers 
and pupils. And so we find a number of sensible men discussing 
the problem of elimination of waste— waste of effort in the 
school curricula. The contention is that the courses of study 
are overcrowded with a great deal of useless material and that 
they are minus or bankrupt of those subjects which are practical 
and helpful in the duties and opportunities of life. This is 
due to the fact that those who have outlined the curriculum 
have lost sight of that important question: What is the cur- 
riculum supposed to accomplish? If we keep in mind the fact 
that the object of the school is to secure culture and power, 
to develop the individual to such an extent that he can make a 
judicious choice of his future career, then the problem of choos- 
ing proper subjects — subjects best adapted to the purpose of the 
school, is not so difficult. But it seems that in some of the public 
school systems the tendency has been to fit the boy and girl for 
some particular line of work and for this reason place must be 
made for almost every branch of knowledge that may prove 
helpful in any occupation. 

The growth of the natural sciences during the last few years 
has had a tendency to increase the number of subjects to be 
taught, and specialization has become a necessity if a student 
wishes to make any contribution to the development of science. 
The university claims that you dare not touch its requirements 
for degrees, and maintains that if the adopted standard of 
scholarship is to be upheld it cannot curtail any part of time in 
its requirements. The college faculties complain that within the 
short period of time allotted to them they cannot carry out their 
program. High school authorities constantly blame the deficiency 
of the grade or elementary school for their inability to con- 
form with the entrance requirements to college. And so it 
seems that the superintendent of the elementary schools must 
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bear the brunt of education, since upon him is thrown year 
aiter year an amount of material out of which he must choose to 
lay the foundation of the educational structure. It is tor the 
superintendent to decide what is and what is not essential in 
the elementary school curriculum. His problem to-day seems to 
be this: How can I crowd ten hours’ work into a five-hour day? 
There is need of an adjustment between the elementary, the 
high school, the college and the university and a need of cor- 
relating the school subjects to avoid a great deal of confusion, 
and to bring about standardization. The safe and sane principles 
laid down in new courses of study published by some of our 
Catholic superintendents can surely be taken as guiding principles 
in choice of subjects and materials for our elementary schools. 

The most important step is to decide on the content of the 
curriculum, for just in this expression must be given as to what 
branches we consider of most value in education. The funda- 
mental responsibility of the school is to prepare not merely for 
childhood but for adult life. The Catholic school must pre- 
pare for a life with God and so must prepare man to live in this 
world in accordance with the laws of God as a preparation for 
the life to come. To bring out this objective in its teaching 
it has for this reason appealed to the imagination as well as to 
the intellect. The things that appeal to the higher feelings and 
emotions have never been neglected, and for this reason art 
in its various forms has always been a part of the curriculum. 
Other educational objectives, that is, certain activities that must 
enter the life of every man and woman, must be considered with 
reference to the selection of secular branches. Some of these 
objectives are: language, health, citizenship, social activities, 
spare time, and vocational. These objectives or activities are 
chosen because of their value to society. In building a cur- 
riculum one must remember that there are more useful activities 
available than actually can be used and thus it depends upon 
the superintendent to choose the most useful. Certain principles 
laid down by some authorities in educational matters must be 
followed and some of these principles are: 

1. Every bit of information and every exercise should be 
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selected for a well-defined purpose, which purpose will be better 
served by this information or this exercise than by any other. 

2. All information and exercises must be balanced proper]; 
with regard to the recognized values of life, that is, moral, in- 
tellectual, political, aesthetic, occupational and physical values. 
The present concept of education calls for a reinstatement of 
the practical side of life in the curriculum. Education does not 
consist merely in loading the memory with details nor in de- 
manding that pupils learn things in which they have no interest. 
Prof. Dewey in Democracy and Education says with reference 
to the State schools: 


“The physical equipment and arrangement of the average 
schoolroom are hostile to the existence of real situation of ex- 
perience. What is there similar to the conditions of everyday 
life which will generate difficulties? Almost everything testifies 
to the great premium put upon listening, reading and the re- 
production of what is told and read. It is hardly possible to 
overstate the contrast between such conditions and the situation 
of active contact with things and persons in the home, on the 
playground, in fulfilling the ordinary responsibilities of life. 
Much of: it is not even comparable with the questions which 
may arise in the mind of a boy or a girl in conversing with 
others, or in reading books outside of school. No one has ever 
explained why children are so full of questions outside of the 
school (so that they pester grownup persons if they get any 
encouragement,) and the conspicuous absence of the display of 
curiosity about the subject-matter of school lessons. Reflecting 
on this striking contrast will throw light upon the question of 
how far customary school conditions supply a context of ex- 
perience in which problems naturally suggest themselves. No 
amount of improvement in the personal technique of the in- 
structor will wholly remedy this state of things. There must 
be more actual material, more stuff, more appliances and more 
opportunities for doing things, before the gap can be overcome. 
And where children are engaged in doing things and in dis- 
cussing what arises in the course of their doing, it is found, even 
with comparatively indifferent modes of instruction, that chil- 
dren’s inquiries are spontaneous and numerous and the pro- 
posals of solution advanced and varied.” 


This statement of Mr. Dewey points clearly to the fact that 
the “do” side of education should not be neglected. To supply 
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the right kind of experience is the business of the curriculum. 
The teacher and the curriculum must supply these experiences, as 
children may not be able to select those experiences that are 
profitable. The bookish type must not be over-emphasized as it 
has been frequently done in the past, and the physical and social 
types must not be under-emphasized. 

The test of good subject-matter is social utility. Personal 
cleanliness is as much a social as it is an individual virtue. The 
world wants its men and women to be physically strong and 
economically competent. Society wants everyone to make what- 
ever social or intellectual contribution possible. Many socially 
useful facts and processes can be found and as time passes dis- 
covery and inventions cause the development of new needs, and 
thus new values arise. The function of the school is to detect these 
new values and, if they are useful or necessary, to find a place 
for them in the curriculum. We see this clearly since the war. 
A better and more thorough understanding of the idea of citizen- 
ship has been called for. “My Country” has a fuller meaning 
when citizenship means a definite duty to one’s country. Since 
the war a more thorough study of history and citizenship has 
been demanded and our educators are at work in these sub- 
ject-matters to give place to these new values. This shows 
clearly that the school must keep up a sorting out process if it 
is to have a modern curriculum. 

The problem in making a curriculum is not only the choice 
of subject-matter but also the element of time. When shall 
each subject be begun, and what part of the subject shall be 
assigned to each of the grades in which the subject is found, 
are questions that must be answered before we determine on the 
entire curriculum. A scientific allottment of time will be possible 
only when we define more clearly and accurately the aim and 
end of education and when we perfect the scales. of measure- 
ments which we apply in measuring our present results. Certain 
standards or best results must be determined. The best results, 
or as some old-fashioned teachers. at college in our school days 
established an “optimum,”. must be thought out in three vari- 
ables —1. The amount and the distribution of time, 2. The 
result in terms of accuracy, 3. The speed with which this 
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result is achievable. In all subjects the time allotted must de- 
pend on careful experiments made in order to secure these best 
results which the superintendent has in mind when he out- 
lines his course of study. 

A course of study is primarily a handbook for teachers. 
Its function is to systematize the work of the schools. This 
can be done only when each teacher knows what part she is 
to play in the sum total of the school’s program. This is of 
great necessity in our Catholic school system where a large 
number of teaching communities are engaged in the schools of 
a single city or in a diocese. Each of these communities has its 
own peculiar system, its own ideals, its own traditions about 
the content of the curriculum, about the grading and promoting 
of pupils. Reasonable uniformity in methods of teaching, in 
grading and promoting of pupils, must be brought about by 
means of a course of study that will serve as a guide for the 
teachers. Then too it will eliminate the danger of entirely 
following the State course of study, which tendency is found in 
some diocesan systems and is doing a great deal of harm in our 
schools on account of the lack of religious ideals, even to such 
an extent that text-books minus every thought of God, especially 
in reading and history are introduced. Every teacher in the 
system must be informed of what has been accomplished, what 
she is to accomplish and this can best be done through the course 
of study. 

According to standard authorities the content of the course 
of study should be the following: 

1. A brief and clear statement of the aim of each study and 
of the specific aim of each year’s work in that study. 

2. A brief outline of the subject-matter and exercises to be 
covered by years or terms. Suggestions should be made as to 
how to use supplementary texts and manuals. 

3. A statement of the work to be accomplished not only in 
amount of ground to be covered but of the quality of the work 
as well, not only how much matter is to be read but the rate 
of reading, the ability to get the thought from the printed page. 
In this particular subject standard tests make possible a very 
clear statement of what is to be accomplished. 
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4. A statement of the amount of time that should normally 
be devoted to the study and recitation of each subject. 

5. Brief suggestions as to the manipulation of materials, 
the use of devices, the management of the class in study and 
recitation. 

6. The outlines should be brief, written in simple language, 
and above all should be in constant use by the teachers. 

Dr. Shields in his Philosophy of Education says: 


“The curriculum in the Catholic school, while designed to meet 
all requirements, must be so arranged as to shape life into con- 
formity with Christian standards of conduct and at the same 
time to impart efficiency in earthly pursuits.” 


One of the questions with which we as Catholic superintend- 
ents must deal is the development of religious instruction in 
our courses of study. At least a half hour is assigned daily for 
this course. Our opportunity for real development of character 
which after all is the primary object of our educational system, 
lies in this work of religious instruction. A thorough system or 
outline must be made so that each and every teacher will find 
in this outline a wealth of material, to which she may add her 
knowledge acquired by reading and meditation, thus placing 
new thoughts and new ideas on faith and virtue before the 
child. Proper diversion of his work and proper gradation 
which takes into consideration the mental capacity of the child 
and its spiritual needs in its development is essential. The 
course must be so arranged that interest is retained by the 
newness of thoughts suggested to children. The course covers 
a period of eight years but there is no danger of exhausting 
the subject. How often is it not the case that children become 
familiar with one text-book of religious instruction handed 
down from one child of the family to another? Can the ordinary 
teacher find a sufficient matter for drill every day for eight 
years and retain the interest in religious instruction? Every 
period of two years ought to bring a change of text in the child’s 
hands so that new interest may be created by the new material. 
When added to this is a new outline of religious instruction pre- 
pared by the superintendent in which proper grading of material 
is found, what a welcome aid to our teachers! 
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Noteworthy results have been achieved in our Catholic school 
system by the splendid work of our teachers, who have always 
kept the ideals of the Church before them, especially the life 
of the Saviour — the concrete ideal toward which we all must 
strive. If the world is drifting back to paganism and pagan 
ideals, the cause may be found in the fact that human agencies 
refuse to follow the ideals of Christ control education. Dr. 
Shields defines clearly the aim of Christian education when he 
says: “The unchanging aim of Christian education is, and 
always has been, to put the pupil into possession of a body of 
truth derived from nature and from divine revelation, from the 
concrete work of man’s hand, and from the content of human 
speech, in order to bring his conduct into conformity with Chris- 
tian ideals and with the standards of the civilization of his day.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun W. Perec: I feel sure that I may safely assure Father 
Barbian that we all join in complimenting him upon the excellent and 
masterful manner in which he has disposed of his subject, “The Superin- 
tendent and the Diocesan Course of Studies.” In fact, his treatment of 
the subject is so complete and exhaustive that there remains very little 
to be added. I think we are all of one mind in believing that a diocesan 
course of studies is a genuine aid in the conduct of our schools. While 
our schools may go along fairly well with the assistance of the State 
syllabus, I have personaliy found out to my entire satisfaction that a 
diocesan course of studies which embraces the State requirements, adding 
the features which are so necessary and so particularly applicable to our 
schools, is a distinct and valuable asset and gives an unflagging impetus 
to our teachers and schools. It unquestionably brands us with an indi- 
viduality otherwise lost and, to my mind, it serves to promote efficiency 
and to cement the common interest and objective of our various teaching 
communities. JI furthermore have very good reason to believe that the 
diocesan course of studies, embodying State requirements, leaves an im- 
pression upon the State Department of Education decidedly favorable 
and highly desirable. I feel no hesitation in assuring you that I have had 
many evidences on the part of the State authorities proving beyond doubt 
that they regard our school system with a kindlier attitude and of more 
importance where such a distinctive course is in vogue. 

Referring to that phase of the diocesan course which exalts it to its 
present enviable position, it can not be too strongly emphasized that 
Father Barbian is quite right in declaring that the Catholic educator is 
not content with the practical or cultural development of our children. 
Indeed, we regard cultural, practical and physical training and develop- 
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ment essentially imperative, but we are also consciously alive to the danger 
that cultural, praciicai and physical growth may readily become destruc- 
tive agencies without the guiding and sobering principles of our holy 
faith. Were a child to develop physically in the head only for twelve or 
fourteen years we would behold a human monstrosity, and with equal 
assurance we may expect to find only a moral delinquent where intel- 
lectual, practical, cultural and physical development are alone insisted 
upon while the heart, affections and will are neglected or entirely ignored. 
All power and force must be carefully directed to be useful, and knowl- 
edge and education are admittedly the greatest forces and power in 
existence. The necessity of preparing adequate means to meet, direct 
and develop these forces can not be overestimated. The religious in- 
struction for our children should take its place in our prescribed course of 
studies in a manner to impress our teachers that it means more than a 
mere recitation or memory lesson. Formal intellectualism will never 
succeed in that character-building which is the aim of our educational 
system. We must instruct our teachers to vitalize, to clothe the skeleton 
of cold prosaic facts with that wealth of material of which our holy faith 
is so redolent. The Sacred Scriptures, lives of the saints, the history of 
the Church, furnish abundant material for vitalizing our religion. Our 
religion is a living, beautiful thing and we must see to it that it is made 
living and beautiful to the child mind. We must teach the child to love 
truth and virtue by incorporating that truth and virtue as the guiding 
principles of his life. When our Divine Lord first set foot upon the 
stage of His public life He found intellectual culture at the zenith of 
its power, but you will remember that He found also the people sunken 
in the depths of moral servitude. He instructed the twelve men of His 
choice in those principles so familiar to us all and sent them, the first 
superintendents of Catholic education, to teach the peoples of the world 
the value and necessity of the one element missing in the educational 
system of the day. 

As to the part the superintendent should play in having all of the regu- 
lations and suggestions of the course of studies observed, it would seem 
necessarily to be a matter which local conditions, the judgment and 
direction of his Superior, coupled with his own good judgment, must 
determine and govern. Gerierally speaking I believe it is well to bear in 
mind that after all is said and done, the course, no matter how splendid 
or perfect, is after all not the Decalogue. Much of the usefulness of many 
of our teachers might be curtailed by an unreasonable insistence upon 
every detail being observed, and especially in schools where conditions of 
one kind or another render it next to impossible to give the same satis- 
faction that other schools, more modernly equipped, do. For the great 
majority of our teachers and particularly the younger and less experienced, 
a diocesan course of studies is a great help and encouragement. In a 
word, a prescribed course is intended to be an assistance and guide where 
needed and to be otherwise it would be but defeating its own object. 
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The subject of.this paper, the diocesan normal school, is a 
distinct phase of the general subject of teacher training. 
Teacher training is a matter of tremendous importance both in 
public and Catholic education at the present time and is in- 
creasing in moment with each advance in the science of educa- 
tion. On the other hand teacher training is so extensive a 
problem and has so many ramifications that a general treat- 
ment of the question would be of necessity vague and pointless. 
In the present paper, however, we are taking a restricted aspect 
of the general problem and thus may hope to avoid generalities 
and proceed with some degree of precision and clearness. We 
are not to discuss the desirability of normal training, nor the 
type of curriculum advisable, nor the technique of administra- 
tion, but are to consider the auspices under which a normal 
school can best be conducted. Our subject is the diocesan nor- 
mal school, and in that title it is the word diocesan which is 
distinctive and which consequently offers the keynote of the 
paper. The paper will treat of the organization of normal work 
in a school under direct diocesan management, considered in 
itself and in contradistinction to other methods of organization. 

The subject, “The Diocesan Normal School” probably was 
assigned to the present speaker in view of his connection with 
the beginnings of an institution of this kind. In this assumption 
it was probably anticipated that the paper would defend the 
diocesan normal plan, inasmuch as it very likely would be 
expected that those who were trying to build up an institution 
would have faith in the idea underlying it. It will not be’ re- 
garded as bad taste, therefore, to speak frankly in defense of 
the diocesan plan of organization. 

Before undertaking the direct discussion of the question in 
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detail it would seem necessary in the interest of clearness that 
a common ground of understanding be assumed on two essential 
points. 

The first proposition assumed in this paper is that a high 
degree of normal or professional training is necessary, and is 
more necessary to-day than at any previous time. 

The second assumption of this paper is that a great deal 
remains to be done in the way of normal training among the 
teachers of the parish schools. 

The first assumption that a high degree of. normal training 
is absolutely necessary and more necessary to-day than at any 
previous time will probably be accepted by all professional edu- 
cators as rather evident, and yet a word on the subject might 
not be out of place at this point.. The first reason for this is 
found in the extraordinary development of educational science 
in the past few years It is now a little over a hundred years ago 
since Samuel Hall opened the first normal school in the English 
speaking portion of America. At that time there was but little 
incentive for intensive training and but slight scientific knowledge 
of education upon which to base a normal course. Even when 
tie Oswego School was opened in 1861 it was only Pestaloz- 
zianism which was the inspiration as well as the basis of pro- 
cedure. 

The advent of psychology as a science after 1880 gave a new 
and more scientific point of attack for the study of educational 
methods. Progress however was slow and for many years there 
were but few normal schools, few students of psychology and 
but few places where normal training was required as a pre- 
requisite for teaching. In 1890 James published his work on 
psychology. Departments of psychology were beginning to be 
established and graduates increased steadily in numbers. It was 
not, however, until the late nineties or about 1900 that the effect 
of psychology began to be sharply felt. At that time it began 
to bring about a revision of text-books, the development of a 
more scientific technique in the various branches and a renewed 
interest in the science of education generally. Gradually laws 
were passed in the respective States raising the pre-teaching re- 
quirements. Normal schools increased in numbers and in en- 
rollment. Departments of education became an essential part 
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of almost every university and one of the best patronized fields 
of higher study. This wave of interest, small in 1900, liad 
taken on considerable proportions by 1910. 

About 1910 a new element entered the field, the beginning of 
a scientific study of the results of teaching. The study of 
sociology had played its part in calling into question much that 
had been taken for granted in the aim and purpose of school 
work, and now a careful analytic study of the product of the 
school began to have its pronounced reaction. It was found 
and continues to be found that much of school effort did not 
accomplish what it was aimed to accomplish and in other cases 
accomplished things which were not intended. The scientific 
testing movement and study of results are still in the period of 
development, but the findings have brought out facts which 
have demanded an entire reorganization of the curriculum and 
procedure. With each step in the progress of this science, the 
teaching profession demands more and more of those who would 
engage in it. The slow and involved process of turning out 
as many upright and well-equipped members of society as there 
are children in school is an immeasurably heavier responsibility 
than merely producing good readers, spellers or arithmeticians. 
This is the situation to-day and it has made the demand for 
training imperative. 

A second reason for assuming the necessity of normal training 
to-day lies in the law of the Church. The law of the Church 
provides that the Catholic school should be in no way inferior 
to the public schools. 

In its “Instruction to the Bishops of the United States con- 
cerning Public Schools” the Congregation of the Propaganda 
in 1875, at which time it had direct jurisdiction here, set down 
the following decree (Appendix to Decreta of the 3rd Baltimore 
Council). 

“All are agreed that there is nothing so needful to this end 
as the establishment of Catholic schools in every place, and 
schools no whit inferior to the public ones. Every effort, then, 
must be directed towards starting Catholic schools where they 
are not, and, where they are, towards enlarging them and pro- 
viding them with better accommodations and equipment until 


they have nothing to suffer, as regards teachers or furniture, by 
comparison with the public schools.” 
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Furthermore the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed 
(Decreta n. 200) : 


“If on the one hand we bind the consciences of the priests, 
the faithful and especially of Catholic parents in the strictest 
manner in the Lord to the observance of the above decrees, then 
on the other hand it is our obligation and we believe it to be so 
from the bottom of our hearts and hereby profess it in express 
language, namely, to make provision and to bring it to pass as 
far as lies in our power that Catholic parents may be able to 
find for their children not only any kind of schools but schools 
as good and as efficient as the public schools, — as the Sacred 
Congregation warns, ‘by no means inferior’ to the public schools.” 


At the present time the teachers entering upon service in the 
public schools are required in most places to have a high school 
course and at least two years of normal training. If we are 
to obey the spirit or the letter of the Decrees of the third Balti- 
more Council there is no choice open, the teachers of the Catholic 
schools must be as well equipped as those of the public schools. 

A third reason is found in the possibility of State laws re- 
quiring a specified amount of training for all teachers regard- 
less of whether they teach in public or parish schools. It 
makes no difference whether we hold such a law to be just or not, 
the point here is merely the fact that such laws have been adopted 
in some States and may be adopted in others. The teaching 
force of the Catholic schools would be obliged and in all cases 
would desire to meet such a requirement. 

These last two points, namely, the State law and the decrees 
of the Church, are mentioned to show the serious nature of the 
obligation of providing an adequate degree of teacher training. 
It is not desired to stress these points for all who have Chris- 
tian ideals and a knowledge of the present situation need the 
invocation of no laws to bring them to a realization of this ne- 
cessity or to spur them on to any amount of labor in this cause. 

2. The second assumption is that a great deal remains to be 
done among the teachers of the parish schools. I am not sure 
whether this point will be so readily agreed upon. 

It is true that almost every community has had normal work 
in its novitiate for years and it is rare to find a community 
where outside speakers of prominence were not invited from 
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time to time to give lectures or series of lectures on some aspect 
of the teaching profession. In spite of this fact it probably 
would be impossible to find a community of any size which could 
boast that all its teaching members meet the requirements of 
present-day ideals. There are two very simple reasons for this. 
The first is because a large number of the teachers in our sister- 
hoods began their careers fifteen, twenty or more years ago 
when standards of the country relative to normal training were 
very different from what they are to-day. Twenty years ago 
very many public school systems required no normal training 
at all and it was rather exceptional, outside of the larger cities, 
to require high school education. Teaching certificates were 
given to those who satisfactorily passed teachers’ examinations, 
the subject-matter of which was largely made up of common 
school branches. In those days the Sisters were generally better 
trained than the teachers of the public school systems. Since 
that time standards have changed and each year sees an increase 
in the requirements for certificates, so that to-day a four-year 
high school course and two years of normal training have come 
to be the general prerequisite in most States of the Union. Owing 
to the constant turnover in the teaching staff of the public schools, 
it has been an easy matter to adapt the force rapidly to the new 
requirements. Very few of the public school teachers remain 
in work for life. The average teaching career in the public 
schools is only about four years. The Sisters, on the other 
hand, make teaching their life’s work. 

In order to illustrate this point the records of four com- 
munities teaching in the Toledo diocese were tabulated on the 
basis of their years of teaching. The number of Sisters in- 
volved was 291. Of this number 41 or 14 per cent have taught 
over 30 years, 45 or 16 per cent have taught between 20 and 30 
years, 95 or 33 per cent have taught between Io and 20 years, 
and 110 or 37 per cent have taught less than 10 years. The 
point I wish to bring out is that 63 per cent have taught over 
10 years, and 30 per cent have taught over 20 years. This prob- 
ably represents the approximate condition in most of the com- 
munities of the country. It will be plainly seen from this that 
while these Sisters may have met or surpassed the requirements 
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prevalent at the time they began to teach, their training may fall 
far below the standard at the present time. 

The second cause of insufficient training among the Sisters 
lies in the rapid expansion of the parish school system. Year 
by year new schools have been opened and both pastors and 
Bishops have demanded Sisters to staff the schools. Pressed by 
the needs of the schools, Superiors of religious communities often 


_sent novices and untrained Sisters into the classroom. Many 


of these untrained Sisters are still in service. This is not 
said in a spirit of criticism, for probably nothing else could 
have been done under the circumstances, but is brought forward 
as the principal reason for the insufficient training of a number 
of the younger Sisters. This rapid expansion of the parish 
school systems and the change which has come over pre-teaching 
requirements since many of the older Sisters began their long 
careers, account for the number of members of each community 
whose normal training does not measure up to present-day 
demands. 

To remedy this situation a great deal of work remains to be 
done. Justice to the Sisters and to the schools requires that 
the opportunities for training be offered which are denied by 
the conditions of the past. To carry out a thorough-going and 
effective program of normal training which will bring the teach- 
ing staff of the Catholic schools to the high level which it should 
hold, is a task of large proportions and deserving of most 
careful thought. Now in view of these two conditions, the high 
degree of normal training required at the present day and the 
extensive work along this line to be done among teachers of the 
Catholic schools, it becomes the duty of everyone having the 
interest of Catholic education at heart to seek out the best means 
of providing the training demanded. Normal schools must be 
established in such a number and of such quality as to guarantee 
the desired result. 

There are three methods of organization open. The first is 
by means of community normals. By community normals we 
mean a form of organization in which each community carries 
on its teacher training independently in its own motherhouse 
In this arrangement each community assumes full responsibility 
for the professional preparation of its members. 
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The second method is that in which the normal work is done 
under the auspices of an outside agency. By an outside agency 
is meant an agency not directly connected with either the re- 
ligious communities of Sisters or with the diocesan schools. 
Such an agency might be a university or it might be some other 
Catholic organization. For instance, in Milwaukee, Marquette 
University offers normal work, in Chicago there is Loyola Uni- 
versity, in New York, Fordham University. On the other hand 
splendid normal courses have been conducted in Pittsburgh and 
Washington under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 

The third available plan is to have the normal work provided 
by a school entirely supported and controlled by the diocese. 

This paper is concerned with the third of these plans. At 
the same time it is well to state that no disparagement is meant 
of either of the other two. The fact that the other two plans are 
widely used and with a great degree of success is sufficient 
recommendation of them. The diocesan normal plan is the 
least used of the three and consequently it will not be out of 
place to bring it to your attention. 

In case there is any doubt regarding the Bishop’s authority 
in the matter, let us briefly review the decrees of the Church 
on the subject of Catholic schools and teachers in the United 
States. In the first place the Instruction of the Congregation 
of the Propaganda and the decrees of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore make it the duty of the Bishop to see that the 
schools of his diocese are, both in equipment and teachers, equal 
in every respect to the public schools. The Bishop must in con- 
sequence have the authority to take all steps necessary to produce 
this result. The Third Baltimore Council is rather explicit in 
its directions. In decree No. 197 the Council repeats the instruc- 
tion of the Propaganda of 1875, as quoted above: 


“Every effort, then, must be directed towards starting Catholic 
schools where they are not, and, where they are, towards en- 
larging them and providing them with better accommodations 
and equipment until they have nothing to suffer, as regards 
teachers or furniture, by comparison with the public schools.” 


The Council then stipulates in decree 203: 


“Whereas the standing and the growth of our schools depend 
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especially upon the qualifications of the teachers, the greatest 
care is to be exercised in this regard, so that none except good 
and qualified teachers may be placed in charge of them. There- 
fore we decree and command that no one be admitted in the 
future to the office of teaching in a parochial school unless he 
shall have proved himself by previous examination to be fitted 
and qualified.” 


In the succeeding paragraphs of decree 203 the Council de- 
scribes how examinations are to be held for diocesan com- 
munities and for lay teachers and concludes by stating that the 
Bishop will have the support of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious in demanding qualified teachers from non-diocesan 
communities. 

In decree No. 205 the Council authorizes the Bishop to effect 
the establishment of normal schools, and invoke the authority 
of the Rome if necessary to accomplish this purpose. Decree 
No. 205 reads: 


“In order that there may be always ready a sufficient number 
of Catholic teachers, each thoroughly equipped for the holy and 
sublime work of the education of youth, we would have the 
Bishops concerned to confer with the Superiors of congregations 
dedicated to the work of teaching in the schools, either directly 
on their own authority or, if need be, invoking the authority 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, for the establishment 
of normal schools where they do not yet exist and there is need 
for them. Let these be established in suitable buildings in which 
the young may be trained by skillful and capable teachers, dur- 
ing a sufficient period of time and with a truly religious dili- 
gence, in the various studies and sciences, in method and peda- 
gogy, and other branches pertaining to the effective management 
of a school.” 


The Council hereby imposes on the Bishop the obligation of 
securing an adequate teacher preparation, of securing the estab- 
lishment of normal schools in suitable buildings and of seeing 
that normal courses of the proper nature and duration are 
provided. In carrying out these demands the Bishop has the 
unquestioned right to bring into play all the recognized means 
of betterment in the schools and in the teacher training of the 
diocese. 

And now let us turn our attention to the diocesan normal 
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plan and to the considerations which particularly recommend 
it. We are at once confronted with the fact that a normal school 
unlike other institutions of higher education may be regarded 
from two distinct points of view. This twofold point of view is 
due to the fact that the students of a normal school may from 
one standpoint be looked upon exclusively in their capacity as 
students, while from another standpoint one may see in them 
the teachers or future teachers of a school system. From the 
first point of view we may judge a normal school by the same 
standards that we would use in judging a school of law or 
engineering. On the other hand if we take into consideration 
the fact that its students. will become teachers in the school 
system, we have an entirely new point of view, namely, the in- 
fluence of the normal school upon the school system in which 
it is located. 

Let us review the diocesan normal school from this twofold 
standpoint. Let us consider it first merely in its office as an 
educational institution and then in its influence upon the schoois 
of the diocese. 

Considered from the first standpoint, namely, in its capacity 
as an educational institution, it possesses the following ad- 
vantages. 


1) Owing to its size, it will be able to offer many courses 
and thus provide for the regular and orderly progress of its 
students. 

2) It will be economical since it will prevent the duplication 
of similar courses in various communities. 

3) It will be able with ease to set a good standard in its 
work and to maintain that standard. 


4) It will facilitate greatly the Bishop’s task of knowing 
that a proper quality of teacher training is being given. 

5) It will make the obtaining of outside recognition easy 
and certain. 

6) It will introduce the broadening influence which comes 
from having outside professors and of meeting the Sisters of 
other communities in the classroom. 

7) It will give the diocese an opportunity of rendering 
moral and material assistance toward the work of teacher train- 
ing, a step both necessary and desirable. 


Now let us discuss these points. The first fact which strikes 
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our attention is the magnitude of the task to be done. Normal 
work in any diocese to-day is of a twofold character, prepara- 
tory work for novices and young Sisters, who have not yet be- 
gun to teach, and continuation courses for Sisters already in 
service. The work for the younger Sisters must be of necessity 
continuous, full-time work, covering a regular two-year normal 
course. The continuation work for the older Sisters will have 
to be taken care of in late afternoon classes, Saturday courses 
and summer sessions. Some of it will be advanced work and 
some of it of an elementary character. It is apparent that a 
large institution is the only type which can provide the numerous 
and varied courses necessary to handle this extensive program 
in a regular and orderly manner. 

If the individual communities of a diocese are to provide nor- 
mal training separately, it will result either in cutting down the 
number of courses or if proper provision is made, in the estab- 
lishment of a normal faculty out of proportion to the number 
of Sisters benefited. On the other hand a central diocesan institu- 
tion, drawing its students from all communities, will have classes 
large enough and well enough distributed to maintain economi- 
cally a regularly organized curriculum. 

This suggests another consideration of equal weight, namely, 
the waste of money and talent involved in duplication. If there 
are six or eight or twelve communities resident in a diocese and 
each of these carries on normal work in its own motherhouse, 
it means that six or eight or twelve normals will be in progress 
simultaneously. If the normal’ courses are conducted by the 
Sisters themselves it entails a waste of the finest talent avail- 
able, and if outside instructors are hired for the work it means 
a needless expenditure of funds which can hardly be justified. 
When the Catholic school systems are so much in need of teachers 
and of funds, the waste of these two important resources, in- 
volved in the duplication of courses over and over again, is 
a matter deserving of very serious thought. 

No less important than the material considerations, however, 
is the question of the quality of work done. The diocesan nor- 
mal offers the advantage of being able to secure a high standard 
of scholarship. In a community normal it is often difficult to 
enforce strict academic requirements. There are personal and 
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community considerations to be regarded. This is particularly true 
in the case of older Sisters who are doing continuation work. 
No one is so interested in the quality of teacher training as the 
diocesan school authorities. Even the university hasn’t the 
same incentive for being unbending in its scholastic requirements, 
The diocesan authorities see the immediate effect of the work, 
while the university is deprived of this opportunity. 

The relation of the Bishop to this problem must also be borne 
in mind. It is the Bishop, who according to the Council of 
Baltimore is responsible for the training of the teachers. In 
consequence he should be able to know, either personally or 
through his representatives, the quality of the work being done, 
and should be able to etfect an improvement in this work when- 
ever needed. There is no method or organization which lends 
itself so readily to this supervision and to immediate improve- 
ments when required as the diocesan normal plan. Supervision 
of work in a community normal is usually difficult and, owing 
to the conditions under which it must be carried out, readily re- 
solves itself into a mere formality. Supervision of work in uni- 
versities is in almost every case completely out of the question. 
And should the Bishop obtain information which would indicate 
that improvements were necessary there is no way open to ef- 
fect these improvements either in communities or in universities 
without entailing embarrassment and probable misunderstanding, 
while in the diocesan normal needed changes and improvements 
can be brought about easily and without delay. 

Another factor arises here and that is recognition of the nor- 
mal work by outside institutions of learning and by State de- 
partments of education. Such recognition is easily obtained by 
universities but is not so readily granted to community normals. 
This is particularly true where a number of communities are 
duplicating similar work in the same neighborhood. Normal 
work should be of college character and increasing the number 
of normal schools is equivalent to bringing into. existence numer- 
ous small colleges. Progressive State departments will not ap- 
prove unnecessary duplication in work of this character. 

The community normal suffers from an additional handicap 
in the absence of the broadening influence which comes from 
possessing outside instructors. In the community normal the in- 
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structors are usually Sisters of the same community, for the ex- 
pense involved makes it impractical to attempt to secure more 
than a minor portion of the faculty from other sources. The 
result is that the advantage which comes from new ideas and 
from persons of other experiences is lost. The diocesan normal 
on the other hand will bring together a staff possessed of varied 
ideas and outlook which will have a stimulating effect upon the 
students. 

The need of diocesan assistance in helping to bear the financial 
burden of this work should not be lost sight of. Attendance at 
iniversities is expensive and a community normal, if conducted 
properly, entails an outlay entirely unwarranted by the meage 
salaries of the Sisters who teach in our schools. Most dioceses 
are in a position to give substantial aid, and this should be done. 
The diocesan normal, if conducted as nearly free as possible, 
offers the most simple and helpful method of providing this as- 
sistance. 

Thus far we have considered the diocesan normal merely in 
its capacity as an educational institution. We have reviewed its 
economy, its effectiveness, its academic standing and its general 
recognition. And now let us turn our attention to the diocesan 
normal in its relation to the school system of the diocese. 

It is in its influence upon the school system of the diocese 
that this plan evidences its real worth. 

1) The diocesan normal offers a means of contact and un- 
derstanding between the diocesan school authorities and the 
teachers of the system. 

2) It gives an opportunity of bringing about improvements 
and adopting new plans with the assurance that they will be un- 
derstood and will be carried out. 

3) It insures the desired degree of uniformity in the system 
and in each unit of 1t. 

4) It places at the disposal of the diocesan authorities the 
helps and suggestions of a great portion of its teaching staff. 

5) It links up with the diocesan school system the interest 
and talent of the normal faculty. 

6) It is a great center where outside advice, the suggestions 
of the Sisters and the plans of the diocesan authorities are 
mutually accepted, bringing a spirit of cooperation and solidar- 
ity hardly to be obtained in any other way. 
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{t is an influence of this kind that is so much needed in most 
of our Catholic school systems. In public schools changes and 
improvements can be made effective by means of laws. Salaries 
depend upon compliance with every regulation. In the Catholic 
schools all such autocratic measures are out of the question. 
Progress and success depend upon good will and understanding. 

The effectiveness of the diocesan school authorities depends 
upon the degree of confidence which the Sisters have in them and 
the spirit of cooperation which they foster. It is needless to 
say that this confidence and cooperation are impossible without 
mutual acquaintance with the plans and interests of each party. 
The diocesan normal school will offer an opportunity for bring- 
ing about mutual understanding and from this mutual under- 
standing will arise mutual good will. In a progressive school 
system likewise there will be constant changes necessary. These 
changes will include new plans of organization and various im- 
provements in method and procedure. Steps of this kind must 
be well understood if they are to be received in a friendly spirit 
and any improvement in school method must be thoroughly ex- 
plained if it is to be carried out successfully. Without the aid 
of the diocesan normal the school authorities are obliged to de- 
pend upon brief meetings where of necessity the instructions 
take on the form of commands. In the diocesan normal, on the 
other hand, the Sisters come to understand the plans of the 
diocesan authorities, there is ample time to prepare the ground 
for any changes, and when adopted there is the assurance that 
every one will be ready to give hearty and intelligent co- 
operation. 

Under the diocesan normal plan another factor will enter into 
the school system of the diocese which will make it truly a sys- 
tem. That factor is unity. Unity in a teaching force may be 
fostered by many factors, but none is so helpful as a common 
training for a large percentage of the teachers. In this school, 
if rightly conducted, the desirable degree of uniformity will be 
explained and through the influence of the school this helpful 
unity will grow to be an essential character of the system. 

On the other hand not only are the diocesan authorities con- 
tributing to the Sisters but in the classroom of the diocesan nor- 
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mal the Sisters have opportunity of making their influence felt 
upon the management of the diocesan schools. Their experience 
and talent are assets that no progressive management can over- 
look and yet under ordinary circumstances the management of 
diocesan schools has but scant opportunity of learning the help- 
ful criticisms and suggestions of the teaching staff. In the class- 
rooms of the diocesan normal, however, where methods and school 
systems are discussed, helpful and stimulating contributions from 
the Sisters come to be a matter of daily occurrence. 

Besides securing the suggestions of the Sisters teaching in the 
schools, the diocesan normal also brings to bear upon the 
diocesan school management the attention of the normal staff 
which by its very nature is made up of a group of experts in 
various fields. The normal staff becomes an integral part of the 
diocesan system, and its interests become their interests. Expert 
advice in various departments of the work and the scrutiny of 
professional educators, things which the diocesan system and its 
management always need, are placed constantly at hand in this 
way. 

In conclusion, permit me to make a plea for more facilities for 
normal training. It is not too stringent to say that an end should 
be put at once to sending teachers into schools who are unpre- 
pared for the task. Forty years ago the Fathers assembled in 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore forbade unprepared 
teachers from entering the classrooms. To-day this order can 
and should be carried out. Four years of high school and two 
years of normal training should be permitted to every Sister. It 
is very unfair to the young Sister and it is unfair to the schools 
to allow the custom of the past decades to continue. The diocese 
can provide facilities for training its teachers with an ef- 
fectiveness which no one else can obtain, and the diocese should 
assume the responsibility. 
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REVEREND EDWARD B. JORDAN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is an axiom in the world of affairs that a man must keep 
step with the march of progress lest he run the risk of being 
considered behind the times. This is especially true in the case 
of the learned professions in which standing and reputation, not 
to speak of financial success, depend upon the extent to which 
the individual keeps in touch with the advances that have been 
made in his particular field of work. Public opinion, for ex- 
ample, will not permit the physician to rest content with the 
knowledge he gleamed during the years of his college course, but 
demands that he be familiar with the latest researches in the 
domain of medical science and with the most modern practices 
in the treatment of disease. The lawyer and the business man 
likewise must keep abreast of the times if they hope to hold or 
increase their clientele. 

But perhaps in no line of professional work is the demand for 
up-to-the-minute theory and methods more insistent than in the 
profession of teaching. Under certain conditions, for example 
in rural districts, the doctor, the lawyer and the business man 
may rest on the laurels they have won in their youth; but in the 
case of the teacher no such exception is allowed. Whether he 
teaches in the largest of city colleges or in the smallest of rural 
schools, public opinion demands that the teacher be efficient ; and 
efficiency implies a knowledge of the progress in educational 
science and familiarity with the most improved methods of im- 
parting instruction and developing the mind of the child. Gone 
are the days when the mere knowledge of subject-matter or the 
ability to maintain order were sufficient guarantee of ability to 
teach. Legislative bodies and parents alike to-day demand the 
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trained teacher, the teacher who has been specially prepared for 
the work he or she is to do. Nor will the fact that a teacher 
possesses a, normal. diploma or a college degree, obtained in the 
dim and distant past, suffice. The public is aware of the fact 
that education as a science has made wonderful strides within the 
last thirty years and that methods in vogue a generation ago have 
been cast into the discard; and, as a result, insists that the teacher 
of youth be au courant with the advances of his profession. 

Teachers as a body have responded admirably to the new sit- 
uation and every summer we are met with the encouraging 
spectacle of thousands of teachers, forgetful of the fatigue con- 
sequent upon a stretch of nine months in the classroom and un- 
dismayed by the prospect of long hours of toil ahead, spending 
from six to eight weeks in summer school, following the courses 
in education and allied subjects at one or other of the universi- 
ties, in order that they may bring back to their work in the fall 
the knowledge and inspiration gained by contact with leaders 
in their field. As Catholics, we may well be proud of the fact 
that our Sisters have yielded to no body of: teachers in this re- 
spect. None have shown a more wholehearted cooperation in 
every effort to better the teaching profession; none have made 
sacrifices to this end comparable with theirs. 

The summer school, however, or the academic year at college 
for that matter, is not sufficient of itself to meet the needs of the 
teacher. No one to-day believes that the student can obtain in 
the classroom all the knowledge that is necessary in the field that 
he has chosen for his lifework. The texts used in class and the 
lectures given by the professor are supposed to serve merely 
as a guide to his studies; and wide collateral reading is demanded 
of the student in every subject and in every grade from the gram- 
mar school to the university. Not the least important of the 
services of the summer school, therefore, is to stimulate the 
teacher to further reading and to familiarize her with the litera- 
ture of her subject. As a consequence, one thing that the Sister 
should bring back to her convent as a result of her stay at the 
college or university is a determination to read widely, and, we 
might add, wisely, such educational writings as will-better fit her 
tor the duties she has to perform. 
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For those teachers who for one reason or another are unable 
to attend a summer school, the need of reading is no less impera- 
tive, though it can hardly be said to be more so, than for their 
more fortunate sisters. For all engaged in the work of teaching 
it is as we have already said, vital. In view of this fact, which 
no one will dispute, it becomes the duty of those who have charge 
of our schools to provide some sort of library facilities for our 
teaching Sisters whereby they may have access to the writings of 
authorities in the educational world. The city library, even when 
it is near at hand and well equipped, will not supply this need 
for the simple reason that the leisure at the disposal of our nuns 
does not permit their spending much time in the public reading 
room. This is not to imply that they are not to make use of the 
public library. They should, on the contrary, avail themselves 
of whatever opportunities it offers whenever they are in a posi- 
tion to do so. Owing to their many duties, however, this is not 
always an easy matter and they must not be dependent upon 
the public library for the reading they are expected to do. What 
they need, therefore, is a working pedagogical library within 
their convent walls where they can spend their odd moments in 
the perusal of an educational journal or obtain a book dealing 
with some phase of their teaching that they may read at leisure 
in the quiet of their own little cell when the work of the day is 
over. Such a library should be part of the equipment of every 
convent where teaching Sisters reside. It is not a luxury but a 
necessity, as essential to the teacher as an instrument case to the 
physician or a tool chest to the mechanic. The purpose of this 
paper is to offer a few suggestions with regard to the organiza- 
tion of such a library. 

In the first place, let it be noted that the pedagogical library 
we are contemplating is not to be looked upon as a mere ap- 
pendage of the school library. The two are quite distinct. When 
it comes to a question, therefore, of providing funds for the pur- 
chase of books that are necessary or useful for the teachers, it 
will not do to subtract a certain amount from the money ap- 
propriated for the school library. Some money should be set 
aside for this particular purpose either by increasing the allow- 
ance for general library purposes or by the creation of a special 
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fund. In any case, the parish should bear this expense as it 
ultimately redounds to the welfare of the parishioners and the 
library, like the convent to which it belongs, is the property of 
the parish. Under no circumstances should the community be 
expected to provide a library for each of the convents under its 
jurisdiction. The parish priest should look upon this as his ob- 
ligation and use his judgment as to the best means of obtaining 
the requisite funds. In most cases the money can be provided 
from the ordinary sources of revenue that are used to support 
the school; but it may not be amiss to suggest that an entertain- 
ment or a concert or some such activity may be conducted an- 
nually for the specific purpose of procuring books for the school 
and convent libraries. The Sisters will gladly lend their efforts 
to the success of such an affair and the people, once they are ac- 
quainted with the need, will respond generously. 

As to the amount of money that should be expended, it is not 
possible to lay down any definite stipulations. This will depend 
largely upon the size of the school and upon the number of 
teachers engaged. It should not be less than $100 annually and 
$500 is not too great an allowance yearly for larger schools. 
Whatever the amount fixed upon, it should be expended con- 
sistently and nothing should be permitted to divert the book fund 
into other channels. The secret of building a library, whether 
large or small, is the regular accession of books. Hence, if a 
thousand dollars were available for library purposes it would be 
a better plan to spread its expenditure over a period of, say, five 
years than to invest the whole sum in books at once. One reason 
for this is that books, especially in a developing field like that of 
education, grow out of date and it is necessary that older works, 
which may have been valuable in their time, give way to newer 
volumes that bring to the student the latest thought of scientific 
workers in his field. 

When the amount to be expended is determined there arises 
the question of selecting the books for the library. This should 
be the combined task of pastors and Sisters. The individual 
teachers, making use of methods that I shall suggest later, should 
be in a position to know what books will prove helpful to them 
in their particular classes. At stated times, therefore, the Su- 
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perior should request them to hand in their lists, which should 
give, in addition to the titles of the works and their authors, the 
names of the publishers and the advertised price; or they may 
be permitted to offer these suggestions at any time, provided a 
record of some sort is kept for the purpose. The Superior, who 
knows beforehand what amount of money is available for library 
purposes, should go over these lists and check them off with a 
view to securing an equitable distribution of subjects. She should 
then present the list to the pastor who may wish to make some 
changes or additions. The list should then be sent to the diocesan 
superintendent for his approval, as it may be presumed that he 
is in a position to pass judgment on the advisability of purchas- 
ing this or that particular book. 

Once the purchase of books has begun there arises the ques- 
tion of properly placing and caring for them. This is a matter 
of great importance. Better one hundred books properly dis- 
posed and arranged than a thousand volumes jumbled together 
without order or system. Note in this connection what has 
already been said to the effect that the pedagogical library 
should be kept distinct from the students’ library which the 
school is supposed to maintain. If the size of the convent per- 
mits there should be a special room set aside for the library. 
It need not be large, particularly if it adjoins the community 
room, which may be used for reading purposes. If such a room 
is not available, then the common room must do service as a 
library also, in which case it should be provided with book 
stacks, or preferably book cases, and suitable racks for period- 
icals and reviews. 

Wherever the library is located and whatever be the number 
of books, some sort of catalogue with a card index is essential. 
The Dewey Decimal System, with which any Sister can become 
familiar by a few hours reading, will perhaps prove the most 
satisfactory for a small library. Other systems that are useful 
are the Cutler Expansive System and, for larger libraries, that 
used by the Library of Congress, which combines the best fea- 
tures of these two. Some method must also be devised for 
keeping track of the books taken from the library. This is 
essential if the library is to have permanence, for experience 
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shows that Sisters are just as apt to be careless about the bor- 
rowing and returning of books as any one else. All this implies 
work and it becomes evident at once that some one will have 
to be appointed librarian who will assume responsibility for the 
care of the library. Ordinarily this should be the Sister who 
acts as librarian in the regular school library, and who may be 
presumed to have received the necessary training for that work. 

Now as to the content of the library. Designed, as it is, to 
meet the professional needs of the teacher, it should contain a 
variety of works dealing with various phases of the teacher’s 
work. The philosophy, the psychology and the history of educa- 
tion should, of course, be represented as, in a sense, they may 
be said to form the background of the teacher’s professional 
training. Only in the light of the knowledge of principles which 
they furnish will the teacher be able to make progress in the use 
of methods whether general or special. Next in order, we may 
put the works dealing with school management, hygiene, admin- 
istration and supervision. The two former subjects are of 
greater importance to the individual teacher, of course; but, 
though she may never be put in an administrative position, she 
needs a knowledge of the problems that confront the principal 
and the supervisor if she is to give them sympathetic and en- 
lightened cooperation in their work. For the practical side of 
her teaching the Sister will need to be familiar with the latest 
scientific developments in methods of teaching, and hence the 
library should be well supplied with works on general and spe- 
cial methods. Inasmuch as one of the main purposes of the 
library is to make it easier for the teacher to keep up with the 
progress of her science, no collection of pedagogical books will 
be complete which does not make provision for some of the 
more reliable works dealing with the question of tests and 
measurements. This is a comparatively new field, but it gives 
promise of being a most important one and no teacher can afford 
to be ignorant of the advances that have been made herein in 
recent years. 

Moreover, that the library may be in reality up to date, it 
should be supplied with at least a few of the principal educa- 
tional periodicals. By means of these the teacher is kept in 
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touch with what is going on in the educational world; she sees 
how others are solving the problems with which she has to deal; 
she learns what changes are to be made in her methods of teach- 
ing as a result of experimental findings in the realms of child 
psychology. Furthermore, she is enabled to obtain the juag- 
ment of others on the merits of new works on education as they 
appear,—no small advantage when she is besieged by agents 
and publishing houses to purchase a new book or to introduce 
a new series of texts in her classroom. 

My readers will observe that the suggestions I have made 
thus far with regard to the building up of a library are quite 
general; and I am aware of the fact that teaching Sisters are 
anxious to have more definite advice in the matter of selecting 
books. They want some one whom they consider an authority 
to recommend specific works on the different topics; in short, 
they desire a detailed list of authors and titles that they may 
use as a guide in the purchase and the reading of books bearing 
on their work. Now the best list of this kind that I know of 
is the one published by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence which may be obtained from the office of that organization, 
1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. While this list 
was prepared especially for teacher training institutions, it con- 
tains all the titles that will be necessary for a library of the 
type we are considering. Of course, it must be remembered 
that this list, like all others of its kind, is not to be looked upon 
as a court of last resort. It is, if am not mistaken, already 
two years old and must therefore be supplemented from other 
sources. Most of the State Boards of Education, I believe, 
publish lists of pedagogical works for normal schools and these 
may be obtained ordinarily for the asking. They have the ad- 
vantage of being kept up to date by supplementary lists pub- 
lished from time to time. This is the case in Maryland and I 
presume it is the same in other States. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion some years ago published a Classified List of 100 Titles 
for a Teachers’ Professional Library but unfortunately it has 
never been revised and is therefore of very little use at the 
present time. Lists of this kind are also published by the 
various educational associations, particularly by the N. E. A. 
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Some objection might be raised against the recommending to 
our Sisters of lists prepared by non-Catholic agencies as they 
may contain works setting forth theories at variance with the 
principles of Catholic philosophy and therefore unsuited to the 
purposes of our teachers; but this difficulty may be overcome 
if the list published by the Welfare Conference is used as a 
check and if the opinion of the superintendent or someone 
equally qualified to pass judgment is asked before books are 
purchased. In this connection I may say that Rev. John H. 
O’Brien of Champaign, Ill., has in preparation a volume that 
will contain a critical analysis of some eight hundred peda- 
gogical books. This should prove of inestimable value to our 
teachers. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that every school make a be- 
ginning in the matter of getting together a pedagogical library. 
Every one recognizes the necessity of such a library, I know, 
but many have looked upon its acquirement as an almost impos- 
sible task. They have felt that it would entail the expenditure 
of a large amount of money for which no provision could be 
made in the presence of so many other demands. I trust that 
what I have said above about distributing the cost over a 
period of years will do away with this objection. Once the need 
is recognized, all that is necessary is to make a beginning by the 
purchase of a few choice books. Then a well defined plan 
should be followed by which a certain number of books, even 
if it be but one or two, is added each succeeding year. In this 
way, more quickly than one would think, a satisfactory working 
library will be accumulated and the foundations will be laid for 
a larger library in the years to come. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THIS FIELD 


REV. JOHN R. HAGAN, D. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


The remarkable advance in systematic and thorough concern 
for the health of the child is one of the recent educational move- 
ments with which few will be disposed to find fault. That such 
a reform was urgently needed is only too evident. In the hur- 
ried attempt to provide education for the masses, the ancient 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body was certainly disregarded 
if not actually disbelieved. We need not go back very far to 
find a widespread ‘conviction that the development of the mind 
entailed necessarily the impairment of the body. That this 
juxtaposition may have been based on fact, I do not question 
now; but it is surely apparent that the mental process that 
placed these two in indissoluble association is merely the result 
of the curious distortion which sees an inevitable nexus between 
moral well-being and physical ill-being. This is decidedly not 
a Christian doctrine. In olden times it was known as Manich- 
aeism; in modern, as Puritanism. And yet Catholics have not 
been without blame in this matter; for, in selecting ideals for 
the imitation of the young, have we not concentrated overmuch 
upon those saints who died after a brief span of years? 

However this may be, the trend in America to-day is alto- 
gether in the opposite direction. In the lists of objectives which 
are published in various quarters for the guidance of educators, 
training for health is usually placed first. Catholics can hardly 
be expected to agree with this. Moral training will be our first 
concern, since, despite everything, we cannot admit that the wel- 
fare of the body should take precedence over the welfare of the 
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soul. But we would be justified in ranking training for health 
in the second place, valuing this more highly than training for 
vocation, home, citizenship or leisure. 

Merely to review certain commonplaces, we recall that man is 
composed of body and soul and that this composite, not either 
element separately, is that which operates in every action which 
man performs in this world. No matter how highly developed 
the mind and how responsive the nervous system, if physical 
health is impaired, little can be accomplished. Even if, by force 
of an indomitable will, a debilitated body is compelled to aid in 
the performance of great things, it is clear that such a case is 
exceptional and that even greater things could be accomplished 
with general good health. The triumph of a strong will over a 
frail body may indeed be a fit theme for a Greek tragedy; but 
we ought never to forget that the body is the servant of the 
soul and that the servant can best serve the needs of others 
when he need not serve himself. It is hardly necessary, I be- 
lieve, in this assembly to speak at length of the value of physical 
health. Rather let me devote my time to discussing the means 
whereby such health may be secured for the child, and the duties 
of the superintendent in this matter. 

Physical education may be defined as the scientific training of 
the child in such fashion as to obtain the best possible develop- 
ment of his bodily powers. The child is brought into the world 
with great ignorance of the things most necessary to his physical 
well-being. These things he must be taught by others. For the 
first few years the natural teacher is the mother; but from the 
time that the child begins to attend school, this duty is largely 
delegated to the teacher. There are various reasons for this. 
First of all the parents do not always properly appreciate the 
needs of the child. Secondly, many of the parents have grown up 
in a different, a more natural and healthy civilization than that 
represented by our modern American city. Their early lives were 
in simpler surroundings. They did not partake of the refined 
and mysterious foods with which we are supplied. Their amuse- 
ments were mainly strengthening exercises. Their very hard- 
ships, because natural, built up py natural reaction robust bodies. 
The multitude of evils which beset our modern civilization and 
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which take so heavy a toll of the lives of the young were not so 
widespread. Of the terrible contagions they had more than their 
share; but of all those insidious, because so common and so 
trivial singly, ills to which the modern child is inclined and which 
undermine the general health, they had happily little experience. 

Every comfort, insofar as it introduces into our lives some- 
thing not directly foreseen by nature, brings with it its heavy 
penalty. The comforts of modern society we can not discard; 
but we are forced by the very instinct of self-preservation to 
build up artificial protection against the artificial ills which we 
have introduced into our midst. ‘A simple instance will illustrate 
my meaning: The glands of the mouth are nature’s means of 
cleansing the teeth and were an adequate means in the day 
when man’s food and the preparation of that food were more 
natural. Our foods of to-day are very largely unnatural. Con- 
sequently we must resort to artificial means in assisting nature in 
the care of our teeth. 

The older generation, then, were brought up on simple rules of 
hygiene, sufficient for their day but not sufficient for ours. The 
older generation knew not our ills and can not reasonably be ex- 
pected to sympathize with them, much less to know their cures. 
During this period of transition from one civilization to another, 
we will look in vain to the home to assume this duty of protecting 
the modern child. This task devolves upon the school, as upon the 
one agency which is engaged in the study of the child and his 
wants. 

Accordingly there rests upon the superintendent, insofar as he 
is the directing force of the school, the general care for this 
health work. Since good health is one of the objectives of educa- 
tion, it is a task from which he may not shrink. Since good 
health is one of the foremost objectives, it is a task which must 
take precedence over all other cares, save only moral training. 

We may list the responsibilities of the superintendent in this 
field under the following headings and discuss each one briefly: 

1) Provision of a prominent place in the curriculum for 
health education. 

2) Care to have teachers instructed thoroughly in the funda- 
mentals of health hygiene. 
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3) Arrangement of health supervision by professional medi- 
cal people for all the schools and all the children. 

4) Effort to improve the various school plants from the 
health standpoint. 

5) Effort to better the living conditions of the teachers. 

Health Work in the Curriculum. — The curriculum should be 
so arranged that there be nothing in it detrimental to health. The 
school calendar should make liberal allowance for holidays and 
vacations. The classroom program should be inspected to insure 
that the periods for separate studies are not too long and that 
heavy subjects are not grouped together. Stringent rules should 
be laid down prescribing the maximum time for keeping children 
after school hours and for the performance of their home work. 
Punishments which are detrimental to the health or proper de- 
velopment of the child should be forbidden. Where possible, 
physical instructors should be engaged and their work should be 
carefully outlined. 

‘he health course 1n the schools should be based on the forma- 
tion of health habits rather than upon mere information. To 
paraphrase Thomas a Kempis our aim should be rather to have 
our children possess health than to know its meaning. The old- 
time physiology, with its lists of bones and muscles, nerves and 
glands, and with its inevitable exhortation at the. close of each 
chapter not to use tobacco and alcohol, is now happily a thing of 
the past. Some elementary physiology and anatomy may be 
given, especially in the higher grades; but there seems no good 
reason why this may not be taught from charts and diagrams 
rather than from a text-book. If a health manual is dispensed 
with, the outline of the course should be very detailed; and 
whether a manual is used or not, the work should be directed in 
great measure by the reports of the medical advisers of the 
schools. 

In any such course, interesting games, dramatizations and 
pageants must play a prominent part. But above all there must 
be constant care on the part of the teachers that the things taught 
during the health period be observed and enforced during all the 
other periods. Precept is less potent than practice and example. 
It would be useless for the teacher to insist upon the necessity of 
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recreation in the open air if the recess period is eliminated on th« 
slightest pretext. It would be useless to insist that long periods 
of concentration should be followed by complete, if brief, relaxa 
tion, if the children are forced to plunge without intermission 
from one heavy subject to another. It would be useless to insis! 
upon the matter of diet in a theoretical way, if no supervision is 
exercised over the materials of the children’s lunches, if the milk 
lunch is not provided and if the school, in a foolish endeavor to 
make a little money, sells cheap and harmful confections. 

It is the business of the superintendent to ascertain by persona! 
investigation and by means of the supervisors whether such com- 
monplaces of health are being observed. If he discovers laxness 
or indifference, he should deal with such as strictly as he would 
if any other elements of the course were being violated. But 
after all the final cause is the cause of causes; and when some 
genius discovers an efficient way of checking up health work by 
means of the semi-annual examinations, this part of the superin- 
tendent’s duty will be lightened. 

The Teachers. — The teacher can not properly conduct this im- 
portant part of her work unless she is thoroughly grounded in 
the laws of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. Courses in such 
subjects must form arv-essential part of the normal training. The 
teachers already in the field, if not familiar with these sciences, 
should be given a series of lectures during the year. These 
courses should be given in every case by experienced men and 
women of the medical profession. And since the principles of 

some medical people are not always in accord with Catholic 
principles, it is very essential that the lecturers should be Catholic 
men and women of sound Catholic principles. 

Medical Supervision. — It should be the aim of every school 
system to establish medical supervision in all the cities and towns 
of the diocese. The sympathy and support of the local pastors 
should be invoked, since without their cooperation nothing can 
be accomplished. There are three general channels through 
which this medical supervision operates, although in effect all 
three usually supplement one another. These are: 1) public 
boards of health; 2) semi-public organizations, such as the Nutri- 
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tion Clinic or the Mouth Hygiene Association; 3) the individual 
parish organization. 

In large cities the first arrangement would seem to be most 
satisfactory and better when performed by the City or County 
Health Departments than when assumed by the local Boards of 
Education. The City or County Health bureaus have these ad- 
vantages: they work out from a single office to which all health 
statistics of the district are returned; they have no other interest 
than health work; their funds are usually sufficient and their con- 
nection with the clinics and hospitals is every close. The super- 
intendent ought not feel that he is asking for favors when he ap- 
plies for such service, since the physical welfare of children is 
directly a concern of the State. Where the children of the 
public schools are given such attention and the children of the 
parish schools do not receive it, the superintendent ought to point 
out to those in authority that this unprotected element is en- 
dangering the whole community and frustrating in large measure 
the work already being done. The general theory on which the 
superintendent should proceed is that on purely utilitarian 
grounds the State should finance this work since the risk of 
epidemic in the community is diminished,-since the health of the 
future citizens is at stake, and since whatever is spent on pre- 
ventive work in childhood will reduce in future years the cost of 
building and maintaining public institutions for the care of the 
disabled. So far from the State contributing to the Catholic 
school, the Catholic school, by providing health rooms and by as- 
sembling the children, is actually contributing to the State. 

The medical profession and all public health organizations 
throughout the country are committed to the policy of supervis- 
ing the health of children. Difficulty, of course, is often ex- 
perienced in discovering the legal technicality by virtue of which 
this supervision may be exercised. In Cleveland itself and in 
many towns and cities of our diocese, we avail ourselves of the 
general powers of the Children’s Bureau of the City Health De- 
partment. 

Fear may be expressed in some quarters that this will invite 
interference with our schools on the part of the State. This fear 
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is groundless. Medical officers are rarely interested in politics 
and not commonly interested in religion. They may find fault 
with the sanitary arrangements of some of our buildings; but 
have there not been cases when superintendents—yes, let us 
whisper it, even Bishops—have invoked the secular arm in the 
same cause? No, the danger is not that too much attention will 
be given by the public officers to our schools but that not enough 
attention will be given. 

Where such public health service can not be extended to the 
Catholic schools, the aid of semi-public bodies may be invoked 
or organizations may be formed amongst Catholics with this one 
purpose in view. The cost, after all, is not so great. When we 
consider that one nurse can care for three thousand children and 
that her salary is only one hundred dollars a month; when we 
reflect that there are many Catholic doctors and dentists who will 
gladly give part of their time to this work; when we remember 
that the cost to the individual school in equipping a clinic with 
scales, tables, basins, etc., is less than one hundred dollars—we 
should not be fearful of embarking upon a health program which 
means so little in money and so much in good results. If the 
parishes do not care to pool expenses, guilds may be formed 
which can easily raise the money required. 

Sometimes the individual parish may prefer to carry on its 
own medical supervision. Provided that the service thus ren- 
dered is as good as that done by public or semi-public agencies, 
and provided that the nurses and doctors employed keep in 
touch with the public organizations, this method is acceptable. 
As a matter of fact, every agency, public or private, usually is 
inclined to welcome whatever lessens its financial obligations. 

The work of the school medical inspectors is not now limited 
to the searching for contagion and for serious physical defects. 
Their work is largely educative, consisting in giving individual 
instruction to the child, the mother and the teacher on how the 
child should regulate his habits so as to obtain the maximum 
health and strength. A routine examination is generally made of 
every child once a year. Particular attention is paid to lower 
grades since it is here that the most urgent and effective work 
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can be accomplished.” Whenever an extraordinary examination 
is required, the parents of the child should be present. In order 
to avoid even the appearance of scandal whereby the whole pro- 
gram may be imperiled, the workers should be instructed that 
the most careful ethics of the medical profession should be prac- 
ticed, and due supervision over their activities should be exer- 
cised. Records are kept of every child and the nurses follow up 
the more serious cases to make sure that the needed corrections 
are made. 

This corrective work should be done by the family doctor and 
paid for by the parents. If the parents are poor, the childrer 
should be provided for by the clinics of the Health Department, 
the hospitals or semi-public organizations, such as the Guild of 
St. Apollonia of Boston. The superintendent, working in con- 
junction with the Diocesan Director of Charities, should make 
every effort to expand the clinical facilities. 

Improvement of School Plants. — Since the school plant itself 
is a potent influence in the health of the child, the superintendent 
should make it his concern to do whatever he can to promote 
healthful conditions in all the buildings. The plans and specifi- 
cations of all new buildings, additions and renovations should be 
passed upon by him before receiving the sanction of the Bishop. 
After all, the superintendent is in a unique position to know just 
what is good and what is bad in the matter of school building. 
Architects can not be trusted in these matters. They are too 
prone to sacrifice the welfare of the children to the exterior lines 
of their creations. Too many school architects seem to have no 
further conception of what is required in a modern school than 
what is stipulated by the building code. 

In making his visitation of the schools the superintendent 
ought to note the general health conditions of the schools, the 
sanitary arrangements, the ventilation, lighting and heating of 
the rooms and corridors, the condition of the basement and 
playrooms, the position of the blackboards, desks, aisles, etc. In 
this connection whatever is done to make more generally known 
the standards of a good school is so much done for the health of 
the child. Every superintendent ought to place in the hands of 
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the pastors and teachers a pamphlet which will explain in clear 
and concise language the requirements of a modern school. 

Health of the Teachers. — This is a phase of school health work 
which I will not attempt to develop but to which I merely allude 
for the sake of calling it to the attention of this body and of in- 
viting future consideration. On purely utilitarian grounds, if 
upon no other, this matter ought to be given careful study. Voca- 
tions are not so numerous that we can afford to sacrifice the few 
Sisters we have. The superintendent has some responsibility in 
paying at least general attention to the teacher’s health and in 
suggesting to individual pastors certain improvements which will 
tend directly to better the health and further the comfort of the 
Sisters. So far as concerns him directly, he ought to do what- 
ever he can to lighten the teacher’s burdens. In these days of 
amassing credits and preparing for certification, he ought to 
bear in mind that physical health for the teacher as well as 
for the pupil comes ahead of mental development. Hence he has 
no right to overload the teachers with extension work during the 
school year and vacations. 

He should likewise propagate the doctrine of a universal living 
wage so that the teaching Sisterhoods may obtain the benefit of 
orthodox sociological teaching. He should insist in season and 
out of season that not only the laborer in the steel mill but also 
the laborer in the classroom is entitled to receive remuneration 
sufficient to buy proper food and clothing; to obtain needed medi- 
cal attention; to save some little over and above these needs to 
care for the novices, who are the children of the convent; to con- 
tinue her education and to provide for the day when she can no 
longer labor. In like manner she is entitled to decent living 
quarters, not luxurious, but at least such as are in harmony with 
her religious vocation and professional calling. 

I recommend this whole matter most heartily to the attention 
of our sociologists. 

Conclusion.—These are in the main, as I see them, the respon- 
sibilities of the superintendent in the matter of health work in 
the schools. There are, of course, in addition to the above, many 
means by which the physical welfare of our children may be 
furthered. Cooperation with sound health movements fostered 
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by public associations I have assumed for granted. Certain 
things I have not mentioned. We have all longed for some of 
these, such as open air schools for the tubercular, special schools 
for the crippled, the deaf, the blind and the defectives. Some 
day, perhaps, we may be adequately provided with them. But 
to ask for them now when we are so badly crowded and so un- 
derstaffed that we can hardly care for the normal children, is 
like crying for the moon. 

But we have advanced far and our present-day schools are im- 
measurably superior to those of our own childhood. We have 
much reason to be proud of what our generation has accom- 
plished. We are honestly doing our best to provide our children 
with sound minds in sound bodies. But who would dare say 
that our endeavors are in the right direction? Who knows but 
that the historians in a future generation will not look with 
amazement at even the best of our present-day school systems 
and equipment and will not denounce as monstrous and un- 
natural a system which, taking little children who should be out 
playing and building up their strength, compels them to remain 
for long hours and years in formal classrooms where their eyes 
are weakened, their general health impaired, the natural growth 
of mind and body stunted, in order that they may obtain by dint 
of methodical plodding what might easily be obtained in the 
space of a few months when their physical constitution would be 
strengthened sufficiently to endure the stress of mental labor? 

We live in an artificial civilization and we have need of all 
our science and all our care if we would offset the evil effects of 
departing from the ways of nature. But assuredly the most 
artificial thing in all our artificial age is the elementary school, 
and it is here accordingly that the counteracting influence of 
health education is most urgent. In the ever-enduring strife of 
ideas, the school of to-day has indeed served at least one useful 
purpose. It has rescued the child from the factory. But who 
knows whether in the revolving cycle of time the home will not 
again be rebuilt on its God-given lines and rescue the child from 
the school ? 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Aucustine F, Hickey: Doctor Hagan has presented a very clear 
case in his discussion of the responsibility of the superintendent of 
Catholic schools in the field of health education. He has described the 
problem graphically ; he has enunciated uncontrovertible principles; he has 
outlined a program of action. For this very satisfactory treatment of 
the question I congratulate him and I thank him. 

The responsibility of the school in safeguarding and improving the 
health of pupils has been acknowledged only quite recently by school 
people. We can all of us remember the innovation of medical inspection 
of schools and the addition of the school nurse to the personnel of the 
public school. A great step forward, we all acknowledge, but in the 
beginning it shared the fate of every new movement and was looked on 
with strong suspicion as an invasion of parental rights. 

This observation is made to lead up to the point that the superintendent’s 
first duty is by word of mouth and written statement to keep before 
priests and teachers the opportunity enjoyed by the school to help children 
through a keen and intelligent interest in health education. It takes 
time to awaken the sense of a new responsibility. It is the superintend- 
ent’s privilege and his duty to effect a radical change in point of view. 
This change means added expense in Catholic schools which are not 
served in health supervision by the public authorities. In the city of 
Boston, the Department of Medical Inspection is in control of the school 
committee. For this reason no assistance is given to private schools. 
Each parish in the city of Boston is obliged by direction of the Arch- 
bishop to provide a doctor to examine and to watch the health conditions 
of pupils. In other cities and towns of the archdiocese the local Board 
of Health furnishes this service to all schools, public and private. 

It is one thing to discover defects and another thing to remedy them. 
Results of examinations show that eyes and teeth and tonsils cover the 
physical defects of most school children. We have an admirable organi- 
zation in Boston caring for the teeth of pupils in parish schools. Doctor 
Hagan refers to the Guild of St. Apollonia. These Catholic dentists 
have given over 32,000 treatments to pupils in parish schools during the 
three years of the existence of the Guild. 

Eye defects can be discovered by an examination on the part of the 
teacher. The number of children with inferior eyesight is astounding. 
Could the superintendent not set aside one day each year in which this 
examination would take place in every school in his diocese? The parents 
notified would then be aware of the needs of their children. They might 
be moved to action. 

A group of 479 pupils in three parish schools examined for eye defects 
showed 142 with defective vision and practically 100 needed glasses. In 
1907 in the public schools of Boston 81.5 per cent of the pupils had de- 
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‘eaten vision. Paar fifteen years of wa the ourcentaate has been re- 
duced to 10.5 per cent. The superintendent can bring facts like these 
before his organization and move his teachers to action. 

The remedial side of health education is only one-half the problem. 
Children must be taught to preserve health through the formation of 
proper health habits. On this constructive side the superintendent has 
more liberty of action. He can insist that health be taught, for it is his 
business to outline the curriculum. A most encouraging evidence of 
progress in this direction is the appointment by the Bureau of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference of an Agent in Health Edu- 
cation. The Bureau is preparing very helpful studies which superintend- 
ents can use to great advantage in developing emphasis on this side of 
the child’s education. 

Let superintendents in their reports and in their conferences to teachers 
insist on the responsibility of the school in protecting and strengthening 
the health of school pupils. Let superintendents urge the attention of 
schools to the study and removal of common physical defects. Let 
superintendents enforce the teaching of health as other subjects are 
taught and let this important lesson be correlated with English, mathe- 
matics, drawing, physiology, in order to make vital and interesting the 
work of the schoolday. In these three ways the superintendents of 
Catholic schools can meet their responsibilities in the health education of 
pupils. We believe in a sound mind in a sound body. We believe in a 
worthy temple for the Holy Ghost. The souls and bodies of pupils are 
the constant concern of Catholic education. 














THE CONDUCTING OF SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


REVEREND HENRY M. HALD,. PH. D., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PARISH SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In writing of supervisors’ meetings our attention is drawn to 
a group of self-sacrificing religious who are achieving wonderful 
results in the advancement of Catholic education. To avoid the 
appearance of pedantry, we shall use the masculine pronoun in 
referring to the members of this group, for we feel that though 
the supervisors come from the ranks of both our reverend 
Brothers and Sisters, what may be said of one may be said of 
both, and the accepted usage of the masculine will be more con- 
venient and will promote clarity. 

The importance of the office of community supervisor has be- 
come more and more appreciated in educational circles during 
recent years. Even at times in the past its duties were given to 
an experienced principal who was incapacitated by some affliction 
which prevented him from pursuing the daily routine and minute 
details of a principalship. His chief duty as supervisor was to 
visit the schools of his community and report his finding to the 
motherhouse. With the growth, however, of our system of edu- 
cation, the work of the supervisor has assumed greater propor- 
tions, and his dignity, both in diocesan and community councils, 
has been much increased. He is now looked upon as the leader 
in the educational enterprises of his community, and it is to him 
that the members look for inspiration and guidance. Moreover, 
with the ever increasing tendency to coordinate educational ef- 
fort with the diocese as a unit, he has become the officially ac- 
credited representative of his community in the councils of the 
diocesan system. It is with him that the superintendent deals 
when matters of educational policy as regards his own commu- 
nity come up for settlement. He assists the superintendent in the 
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administration of the schools by serving on committees for the 
performance of special work, or by handling some department 
of educational endeavor. Besides these duties and the manifold 
labors which they entail, his chief work is the visitation of 
schools and the improvement of his teaching corps. 

This brief resumé of the office of community supervisor may 
seem irrelevant to the title of this paper, but some such summary 
seems necessary for an understanding of the effective conducting 
of a supervisors’ meeting. These functions are reflected in the 
proceedings. Since the writer’s experience is limited to his own 
diocese, he will give a mere recital of the procedure followed 
there and a few practical rules which the superintendent ob- 
serves. He feels that one of the great benefits of this yearly con- 
vening of superintendents is the telling of how they do things 
elsewhere. It is with this in mind, and with the hope that the 
paper will provoke a discussion productive of more effective 
methods, that he tells what the superintendent does in Brooklyn. 

General meetings are held four times a year on the Thursday 
of the week immediately preceding that in which the quarterly 
conference of religious teachers takes place. Such placing en- 
ables the superintendent to acquaint the supervisors with the 
more important subjects to be discussed in the teachers’ confer- 
ence and to secure their advice as to what topics would be needed 
and timely in the administration announcements. It gives him an 
opportunity also to place before the members at stated times some 
of his plans. Throwing out ideas to be examined and criticized 
by others isa wholesome practice. It yields new points of view 
which might never be obtained in any other way. The intervals 
between meetings gives an opportunity for mature thought and 
deliberation which result in more workable projects. 

Special meetings and committee conferences are called when- 
ever necessary. There are committees on text-books, school 
records, examinations, and a few others which take care of 
transitory details of administration. A superintendent always 
acts as chairman both of the general and smaller group meetings. 

We are fortunate in having a suitable room in our office where 
the meetings can be conducted comfortably and efficiently. It is 
the workroom of the superintendent and is filled with the at- 
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mosphere of school business. The steel files and large glass 
cabinets containing records, reports, examinations, and all the 
other impedimenta of school administration, are at hand for con- 
sultation purposes. A long table before which are placed about 
thirty chairs for the supervisors provides a place for the superin- 
tendent. Meetings convene promptly at four o’clock and last an 
hour. A small slip of paper is handed to each supervisor a few 
minutes before opening, and on this he registers his name and 
community. These are collected and attendance recorded. 
Those who have not already provided themselves with pads and 
pencils for note-taking are given them. At the hour assigned 
the superintendent enters with the list of items to be discussed. 

The method of collecting these agenda is interesting. Many 
valuable suggestions come from the teachers and these are noted 
on slips of paper which are placed in an envelope for safekeep- 
ing with other important jottings that may have attracted the 
superintendent’s notice as good matter for the meeting. An 
examination of the programs of past meetings yields old busi- 
ness that must be disposed of. Letters from various sources, such 
as community superiors, diocesan, State and city officials, and 
even from people in the humbler walks of life, frequently demand 
consideration. All of this material is collated by the superin- 
tendent, placed under appropriate headings, and the final result 
is the minutes of the meeting. 

The matter, of course, is varied. A discussion of examination 
procedure, both State and diocesan, takes up much time in many 
meetings. The superintendent comments on the records of the 
past tests and makes announcements concerning them. This may 
include the founding of new Regents’ Centers, a new scheme of 
rerating State examinations, the apportionment of schools to 
new centers, and the appointment of heads of the rerating board. 
The records of the past semi-annual tests may be brought to at- 
tention in order that weaknesses might be discovered and suitable 
remedies applied. Questions, already gathered from grade 
teachers by the supervisors for the next diocesan examinations, 
may be collected. General points which have been gleaned from 
the confidential reports on the schools sent in by the supervisors 
may be discussed. The superintendent may make a few remarks 
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on conditions which he observed in his own visits. No reference is 
made to a particular school or community except to praise. Poor 
conditions are treated in the private interviews which each super- 
visor may have monthly with one of the superintendents. Prac- 
tical means of increasing vocations with its related subject of 
juniorates for the women’s religious communities have occupied 
the interest of the meetings during the past year. This is an 
example of a topic which does not bear immediately on the work 
of the schools but requires the aid and attention of the superin- 
tendent who feels it a necessity to increase the supply of conse- 
crated teachers. The names of new communities entering the 
diocese are announced ; provisions of the diocesan contracts with 
religious are talked over; the opening of new schools, both ele- 
mentary and high, is brought to their notice. Much of this in- 
formation is strictly confidential and the superintendent demands 
secrecy in these matters as well as in the other proceedings of the 
meeting, except as to their Superiors. In this way the first an- 
nouncements of important matters go to the heads of the com- 
munities from the superintendent before they are made public. 

Among the other subjects which have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the meetings during the past year are the following: the 
approved list of text-books, the lay teacher problem, the diocesan 
normal school, the teachers’ extension courses, programs of 
quarterly conferences, suggestions for the superintendent’s an- 
nual report to the Bishop, recent decisions of the superintendent 
or State department officials in matters of policy, information 
which the superintendent may wish conveyed to the communi- 
ties, new projects to be undertaken, courses of study. These 
topics picked at random from the reports of past meetings give 
an idea of the scope of discussion. 

An invaluable part of the procedure is the provoking of com- 
ment on the matters being treated. Suggestions are encouraged 
and even though some do not appeal they are put into operation 
tentatively, so long as they do not promise harm. Such a course 
makes the supervisors realize that the superintendent is willing 
to take advice and give every goad plan an opportunity to be 
tried out. Such democracy will promote a good spirit between 
supervisors and superintendent. If one may be permitted to ut- 
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ter a word of caution, he would warn against permitting the 
representative of any one community to usurp the floor. Once 
the impression gets abroad that one order has more power or 
more influence than another, the effectiveness of meetings is lost; 
the others feel that it is useless to be represented, as their views 
will not get an impartial hearing. Difficulty has been occasional- 
ly experienced in getting the members to speak out frankly. Their 
reticence is due, no doubt, to the usual timidity of religious and 
to the consciousness that representatives of other communities 
are present. This reserve has been broken down to a great ex- 
tent by the direct questioning of each supervisor concerning his 
opinion. Such procedure generally leads to open discussion and 
has been found effective. No vote is taken on matters in dispute, 
for the principle followed is that the meeting is advisory and not 
legislative. The Bishop has entrusted the care of the schools to 
the superintendent and the latter must bear the full responsibility 
for their efficient administration. The supervisors aid by their 
advice which is the fruitage of their experience. It has been 
found, however, that when the superintendent clearly defines his 
purpose, the majority, if not all, usually agree. If there is a pro- 
nounced difference of opinion, the more promising plan is given 
a trial; if experience proves that the tentative arrangement does 
not work well, it is abandoned. On matters that require serious 
deliberation, the supervisors are asked to think over the subject 
and to hand in written opinions by a specified day. Writing pro- 
vokes thought and is a good deterrent of hasty judgments. There 
are two important qualities of our meetings, frankness and op- 
timism. The superintendent speaks out his mind without equivo- 
cation. When the members note this frank speaking, they adopt 
the same attitude. The spirit is that of the family where the 
truth must be known and must be expressed freely but charitably. 
It is also one of encouragement. The task of education is truly 
Herculean, especially in our larger dioceses; disappointment may 
seep in and spoil the zealous efforts of those working for higher 
standards. But the leader must never fall a prey to its destruc- 
tive influence; he must encourage, inspire, and guide his co- 
workers with enthusiasm. In the meetings, and outside of them, 
he must counsel them to be calm in their work and never yield to 
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the petty vexations which may tempt those who are burdened 
with administration. Above all, by his own demeanor must he 
teach his supervisors to be peaceful and unruffled in the face of 
opposition. Diplomacy is one of the necessary attributes of a 
successful supervisor. It springs from that Christian peace of 
spirit which we call calmness. 

The meeting is not conducted in parliamentary style. No 
minutes of past meetings are read, for the points discussed at 
those gatherings were sent to the supervisors and it is taken for 
granted that they are acquainted with the business transacted. 
There are no formal headings of “Old Business” and “New Busi- 
ness,” but matters are grouped logically under pertinent headings 
before the meeting begins. As the different topics are discussed 
notes and decisions are jotted down by the superintendent, and 
these form the basis of the minutes sent to the members after the 
meeting. On this report, which is mimeographed, the names of 
those present and the principal items discussed are sent to all 
supervisors, whether absent or present at the meeting. In this 
way they are kept in touch with the business of the administra- 
tion, and those who were absent are given an opportunity to 
express their opinions in writing. The report is filed in the 
office for future reference. 

At the conclusion of business the meeting is adjourned. Many 
supervisors request private interviews with the superintendent 
to discuss more fully matters brought up in the meeting, especially 
if they affect their own community schools. They may take this 
opportunity, too, of informing him about local conditions which 
they think are worthy of his attention. 

These are the general features of a supervisor’s meeting in the 
diocese of Brooklyn. We may say in humble spirit that our 
meetings are interesting and helpful to both supervisor and 
superintendent. Their worth, I think, is proved by the regular 
attendance and sustained interest. In describing the proceedings 
little attempt has been made to elaborate the topics of discussion, 
for the writer feels that these are of only local interest. In 
looking over our procedure critically, there will be found in it 
certain general principles—if they may be dignified by that 
term — which may be thus summarily stated: 
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a) The concept of the supervising office includes such notions 
as educational leadership, authoritative representation of the re- 
ligious community in the diocesan system, assistance to the 
superintendent in administration, and finally supervision and in- 
spection of the schools staffed by his community. 

b) Specified days for general meetings will help insure good 
attendance, make for regular procedure, and promote efficiency. 
The days are given dignity and importance by listing them on the 
school calendar which is hung in every classroom of the diocese. 

c) The matters discussed embrace the fields of administra- 
tion and supervision and even topics remotely related to them. 
They are a reflection of the duties and interests of both superin- 
tendent and supervisor. 

d) The purpose of the meeting is advisory and not legislative. 

The writer offers this paper in the hope that the Brothers 
who have been asked to discuss it will throw light upon the sub- 
ject and give some practical hints from the supervisor’s vantage 


ground that will make the meeting more intéresting and more 
efficient. 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHer BENJAMIN, C. F. X.: I am afraid that all of us have not 
had the experience of attending and discussing supervisors’ meetings like 
Father Hald, but with our limited experience we will try to discuss this 
paper. 

As Father Hald has rightfully said the office of community supervisor 
has become more and more appreciated in educational circles during 
recent years, and with the growth of our system of education the work has 
been increased and the work of the supervisor has assumed greater 
proportions. His position, both in diocesan and community councils, 
makes him a leader. On this account, therefore, it is quite natural that 
supervisors’ meetings must take a broader scope and extend to matters 
that years ago were out of the ordinary transactions in a meeting of super- 
visors working conjointly with the diocesan superintendent. 

First and foremost let each supervisor understand that his position is 
to do all in his power to assist the superintendent and nowhere can he be 
of more useful service than at the supervisors’ meetings. Now, this 
does not mean that he cannot or must not have ideas contrary to the 
superintendent. If he did not have some views of his own and express 
them, even though they are contrary to those of the superintendent, he 
would be of little use as a supervisor. But, after discussion of views, 
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if the majority look favorably the other way, he must try to cooperate 
and assist the new way, as this is team-work—the school system re- 
quires it, and the individual must give way to the organization. 

Father Hald said that during the past year the approved list of text- 
books, the lay teacher problem, the diocesan normal school, the teachers’ 
extension courses, programs of quarterly conferences, etc., were dis- 
cussed in the Brooklyn diocese. All meetings held elsewhere were on the 
same line, I think. One movement he left out, through modesty, in 
telling what the Brooklyn diocese did at one of its supervisor’s meetings 
last February which I was fortunate in attending. It is worthy of our 
attention. There was a special meeting called to explain what the superin- 
tendent, Father McClancy, inaugurated in his diocese this spring. 

Father McClancy has started a propaganda for the increase of members 
to the teaching brotherhood. For five years an intensive publicity cam- 
paign is to begin to get recruits for the brotherhood. Some of the 
features of this campaign are that at every mission given in the diocese 
one of the sermons will be on vocations to the teaching brotherhood; the 
pastors once a year will speak on this subject, and at the annual retreat 
for the priests the Bishop will give a talk to the priests. All schools in 
the Brooklyn diocese not staffed. by Brothers will be visited by a Brother 
visitor who will speak about the religious life of the Brothers. This 
talk to the seventh and eighth grade as well as high school children will 
do much good, and incidentally get some good promising recruits for the 
brotherhood which they would not get otherwise. 

If this movement is a success, and I cannot see why it will not be, 
other dioceses will inaugurate the same. While they are visiting the 
schools in this manner they ought to show what our schools are doing 
and encourage the boys leaving those schools to attend Catholic high 
schools. They should praise our schools, show that practically all our 
colleges are refusing boys every day—give them some data and some 
figures. Let them know that with all the new Catholic high schools and 
parish schools starting every September the present religious teachers, 
priests, Brothers and Sisters, cannot meet the demand for teachers for 
these schools. Our schools are getting the money and the pupils, but it is 
the teachers now we need. Public sentiment is in favor of religion in 
the schools, and growing more and more every day. 

Supervisors’ meetings should also watch and learn something from the 
public schools. Don’t be narrow, use any of their methods that are good. 
As an example take the Parent-Teachers’ Association. Catholics, 
and Catholic schools should have the same. Some already have it and 
great good accrues from it. Catholic parents as a rule do not keep in 
touch with the teacher. They leave the responsibility to the pastor and the 
teachers. In unity there is strength and great good can be accomplished 
by united action. If, for instance, a school reference library is needed, 
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see how quickly a Parent-Teachers’ Association will obtain one. Other 
necessities needed are easily obtained by aid of this organization. . 

Another point that supervisors’ meetings and also the superintenient 
should give attention to is publicity for our schools. Have you noticed 
all the propaganda in the daily papers lately about the public schools? 
Just as the radio news has a full page so have the schools. But where 
are the Catholic schools? Why have not our schools the same space? 
Don’t blame it on the papers. Put the blame where is rightly belongs, 
on ourselves and our own lethargy. The papers are willing. This is work 
for the superintendents and the supervisors. Let them watch movements 
of this sort and see that their schools get the publicity they ought to have. 

As we said in the beginning the scope of our activities as supervisors 
has enlarged, so let us enlarge our own perspective and do these things 
that conditions of the time have made inevitable and not keep ourselves 
in an inactive mood. Let us be up and doing, and as we are working with 
live objects — the children — we have to be alive ourselves. 
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DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924, 2:30 P. M. 
The meetings of this section were held in St. John’s School. 
Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus called the meeting to order and wel- 
comed the delegates 
Following the plan outlined at the Cleveland convention in 
1923 most of the papers and discussions dealt with different 
phases of the work in the second grade. The first paper, “The 
Teaching of Religion in the Second Grade,” was read by Sister 
M. Jadwiga, Mt. St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President and the first 
paper on “Arithmetic in the Second Grade” by a teacher of the 
Chinchuba School was read by Rev. Eugene Gehl. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolu- 
tions: Rev. Stephen Klopfer of St. Francis, Wis., Sister M, 
Tecusa of Chinchuba, La., and Sister M. Margaret of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Eugene Gehl of St. John’s Institute read a paper on 
“Methods of Bringing Our Work before the Public.” 

A paper on “Language Development in the Second Grade” 
was read by a Sister of St. Francis of St. John’s Institute. “Lan- 
guage Work”, was presented by a Sister of Charity of St. Rita’s 


School, Lockland, Ohio. 
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The delegates accepted the invitation of Father Gehl to hold 
the afternoon session at St. John’s Institute. 

Rev. H. J. Waldhaus opened an interesting discussion on the 
standardization of schools for the deaf. Father Waldhaus said: 


This Conference has gone on record the past few years to 
work for a Catholic college for the deaf. We notice from reports 
issued from Gallaudet that they have difficulty in classifying the 
students for the preparatory and freshman classes and find that 
many are not up to their standard. If this Conference still 
favors the college proposition is it not proper for us to set a 
standard to be attained by the student before attempting to 
enter college? This question also applies to the high school. 
It has been our experience that pupils coming to us from various 
intermediate schools have been graded differently and consider- 
able time is lost trying to discover the child’s standing. At 
St. Rita’s the pupils are graded according to the standard of our 
parish school system. We find that pupils from St. John’s and 
Ephpheta, with a few exceptions, are on a par with our re- 
quirements. In almost every case arithmetic is the stumbling- 
block. It seems that most attention and time are given to the 
acquisition of speech and language, resulting in the neglect of 
the other branches. 

Since we are a part of our great parish school system, would 
it not be well for the principals and teachers to cooperate in 
standardizing our methods and systems? I would suggest that 
a committee be appointed to compile a course of study, and 
submit it to the faculties of our schools for suggestions. 


On the conclusion of the discussion the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

Through the kindness of the Fathers of St. John’s Institute 
cars were provided for the conveyance of the delegates to St. 
Francis. The afternoon was spent in the inspection of the 
chapel, classrooms, work-rooms, art department and grounds 
of this ideal institution. 

The delegates entered into a discussion of the paper written 
by Rev. Stephen Klopfer, “Let the Truth Be Told on the Catho- 
lic Church and the Deaf.” The members expressed their ap- 
preciation of this scholarly and authentic document which will 
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have a great effect in bringing about the correction of erroneous 
statements frequently made regarding the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church toward the deaf. 

The delegates expressed their gratitude for the cordial hospi- 
tality of the Fathers and Sisters of St. John’s School. This 
most delightful day was brought to a fitting close by Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:30 A. M. 

The first paper taken up at this meeting was “Second Year 
Speech Work” by a Teacher of Ephpheta School, Chicago. A 
general discussion followed on recreation in primary grades; 
also on the importance of high school education for the deaf. 

A paper on “Speech and Speech Reading in the Second Grade” 
was read by a Sister of St. Joseph from St. Mary’s School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following resolutions were read by Father Klopfer and 
accepted : 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, notwithstanding the resolutions of previous con- 
ferences requesting and urging pastors and teachers of our parish 
schools to furnish the names and addresses of deaf children 
within their respective parishes, there still remain thousands 
of Catholic deaf children who are deprived of proper religious 
instruction and training; and whereas, the Catholic schools for 
the deaf are a necessary complement of our parish school system, 
supplying to the deaf that which cannot be imparted in the 
parish school from which their defect bars them; and whereas, 
it is the purpose of the Deaf-Mute Section to standardize the 
curriculum of the schools for the deaf and to maintain them on 
the same high level established for the parish schools; 

Be it resolved, that we the members of the Deaf-Mute Con- 
ference, now appeal to the Mother Generals of the various sister- 
hoods for active cooperation in our mutual cause, and request 
them to urge the members of their respective communities to 
forward the names and addresses of the deaf children to the 
nearest Catholic school for the deaf. Be it further resolved, 
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that the Mother Generals of the various communities now en- 
gaged in this noble and meritorious work be requested to sen: 
representatives of every school to each meeting of the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute Conference. 


Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. SS. R., made a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the need for the new sign book. He said: 


The Chairman of this division asks why was the Sign Book 
published. His question will now be answered briefly: Ist. 
There always have been complaints that the signs differ in 
various places and even in the same locality because the deaf 
have been educated in separate schools. The book contains the 
most generally used signs and will tend to make them universall) 
known. 2nd. Many persons have difficulty in following the 
written directions of a defined sign. When shown the motions 
they forget some of them and thus must be shown again, but it 
is impossible to have a teacher always at their side. The illustra- 
tions at the side of the definition take the place of a teacher. 
3rd. To review by means of definitions is long and tedious and the 
definitions in most books are capable of several interpretations 
The number of illustrations makes the interpretation sure and 
renders it possible to review all quickly. 4th. Some persons 
declared they could and would learn the signs if they had a picture 
for every sign. The book supplies this. 5th. The Catholic 
Church has often been accused falsely of having neglected 
the deaf. The book, most complete, is evidently published by 
a Catholic in the interests of the deaf, even as the language it- 
self was founded by a Catholic. 6th. Multitudes think that the 
signs are intangible, ungraceful and impossible, hence .many 
pastors and parents look upon the signs with dislike and consider 
helping the deaf as beyond their capabilities. The book shows 
that the signs are tangible, graceful and possible of being learned 
by anyone. 7th. The necessarily high price of such a book 
renders its circulation difficult and impossible for many. Young 
men studying for the priesthood are supplied with text-books 
for every language except for the sign language. Although 
the book costs five dollars the copy, the generosity of bene- 
factors made it possible to sell it for two, to give away great 
numbers and provides also for future greater reduction. 8th. 
There is a prejudice against the signs owing to the propa- 
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ganda of insincere oral faddists. The book is a silent and sure 
propaganda for the signs. gth. So many strictly so-called oral 
pupils leaving school discover that they will be practically alone 
unless they learn the use of the signs. The book is a boon to 
them. 


There being no further business the meeting then adjourned. 
Henry J. KAUFMANN, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN THE SECOND 
GRADE 


SISTER M. JADWIGA, S. S. J.. MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, CHESTNUT HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


“The deaf child is a normal child who cannot hear,” and to 
supply for the deficiency of one sense, by the law of compensa- 
tion we should make more frequent, more definite use of the 
others. Hence it would seem that all our lessons to the deaf, 
especially in the lower grades, should be on the inductive plan, 
using as a basis for the teaching of each truth of faith some 
tangible object or symbol, which the child himself may be led 
to copy and to interpret, until the symbol becomes at once sug- 
gestive of the truth it symbolizes. As the minds of little ones 
cannot grasp much at a time the teacher of the second grade 
should be thoroughly familiar with the work of the preceding 
grade. Her first endeavor should be to learn what is already 
the pupil’s mind-content, and base her work on that. The funda- 
mental truths of the catechism are to children dry and uninterest- 
ing unless vitalized by something that catches the eye or made 
significant by correlation with picture or story. 

If there is one moment more than another when the children’s 
Angel Guardians are more on the alert and pray more for the 
teacher it is when she takes up her classes for this blessed study. 
Each teacher may well ask herself, “What is the atmosphere of 
my room at the time when God is brought so near?” Should 
it not be markedly one of joy, one of enthusiasm, so that the 
children who so long for happiness should in the teacher’s eye 
and voice and manner read: “This is God’s dear hour. Oh, 
let us enjoy it to be full!” But to have the pupils enjoy it the’ 
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teacher must secure their personal interest. Our object is to 
reach the will so that each lesson may move or draw the child 
closer to God, and to do that we must in every case find the 
point of contact. Sense impression must be so keen that it will 
enlist the memory with which the imagination must be brought 
into play, so as to secure the intellectual idea, and through that, 
influence the will. 

With this process in mind, let us look at the first lesson in the 
prayers, the Sign of the Cross. We find the point of contact 
in the name of the child on his book or his hat. “Why is his 
name there?” ‘The teacher then leads on to the sign God uses 
to mark His ownership of us. He loves us, so He puts His mark 
—the Sign of the Cross—on us. From this sense-impression, 
the teacher influences the child’s will to love the sign and to 
prove that love by reverent action. Every lesson in prayer or 
in Christian doctrine should follow the same process, and each 
should be emphasized by training, so as to become an act of the 
will. When, for instance, we have, both by objects and by 
sketches, awakened the child to the beauties of creation and 
shown in them the love of God, then is the time to teach the 
definition of the catechism that “God is the Creator and Sovereign 
Lord of Heaven and earth and all things.” 

But why should we not reduce the rather formidable answers 
of the catechism to “their lowest terms” as it were, instead of 
giving a definition as a whole, why not put it into lines thus: — 
1. God is the Creator — Sovereign Lord; 2. Of Heaven; 3. 
and earth; 4. and of all things. Teaching each line separately 
and understandingly, and then combining the lines into a whole 
definition that will be absolutely held by the memory but so 
held that memory and imagination combine to give an intellectual 
idea; and the love evoked by the preceding talks on the Love 
that created leads to a responsive act of love from the child. 
And that act the teacher should labor to make the basis of every 
other truth inculcated. 

In our course of Christian doctrine Bible history should be 
correlated with the catechism wherever possible; for instance, 
when teaching the first chapter of the catechism (we speak 
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here of the Council Catechism) place the days of creation in 
tablet form. Add then the “Fal! of the Angels” and of our first 
parents when teaching the fourth chapter. Teaching of sin, bring 
in the stories of Cain and Abel, and the Deluge. With the sixth 
chapter begin the New Testament, recording each event of Our 
Lord’s life, making, as far as possible, the work objective by the 
use of pictures, blocks, and figures, sometimes by personal or 
dramatic action. In each mystery we can review under the 
heads (a) time, (b) place, (c) persons (d) acts, (e) words, 
(f) prayer, (g) and feasts, as suitable. We should require from 
the children only the simplest facts of each event, but as the 
year goes on they will acquire quite a fair knowledge of Our 
Lord’s life by the recurrence of the different feasts. 

Every teacher should make it her bounden duty to create for 
herself a laboratory for the teaching of religion, consisting of ob- 
jects, pictures, stories, dramatic recitations, and the like, which 
are far more necessary in the teaching of religion than in any 
other part of the curriculum, and undoubtedly more so to the 
deaf child than to one not so handicapped. This method is 
troublesome, it entails labor, requires constant alertness. Very 
true, but if any teacher count it too great a trouble, what shall 
we say when we meet Him who gave his Precious Blood for the 
very work we are unwilling to take the trouble for? Our work 
is a vocation, a special one, and to it special graces are appointed. 
We, the teachers of the deaf, may, I dare to say, take to our hearts 
with personal application the beautiful thought in the Talmud. 
“Who are you whose prayers have prevailed with the Almighty ?” 
“I am only a teacher of little (deaf) children.” 











ARITHMETIC IN THE SECOND GRADE 


A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME, CHINCHUBA DEAF-MUTE IN- 
STITUTE, CHINCHUBA, LA. 


Our idea in writing this paper is not to advise how to teach 
arithmetic or number work in the second grade, but just to 
show how this work is carried on in our own school. 

The first few weeks of the school year are devoted to reviewing 
the first grade work of the previous year and then enlarging upon 
the same. The first grade is supposed to have learned the com- 
binations from 1 to 9. In the second grade we continue the 
study of combinations to 18. Many ways have been tried in 
teaching combinations, but the most successful one was not to 
take one number and give all its combinations in one lesson, but 
to bring them in at different intervals and introduce each com- 
bination in different forms. We employ objects in the beginning 
of every new step. Great care is exercised, however, that this 
object-teaching does not go too far, for a child must not be kept 
on a milk-and-water diet when he is ready for solid food. We 
take only one new combination at a time and then use it in 
drills. We realize that we cannot put too much emphasis upon 
the importance of frequent reviews and daily drills. The follow- 
ing device has been found to be very successful: An apple tree 
is drawn on the board with colored chalk and as many apples 
are hung on the tree as the children have learned combinations. 
Each time they have mastered a new combination, another apple 
is placed on the tree showing the new combination. On review 
day the pupils go apple-picking. For every combination answered 
correctly, an apple is drawn next to their name. This rouses 
ambition as each child is anxious to pick the most apples. 

A fish pond with the different combinations written or printed 
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on the fish cut out of paper about six inches long ‘is also ve 
interesting to the children as they vie with each other in catchi 
the most fish. The newly introduced combination adds anothic 
fish to the pond. At times we use the new combination in litile 
practical problems suited to the grade. As mental work is of 
such great importance, the addition and subtraction are often re- 
quired to be done mentally. Occasionally these combinations are 
used in action work and other language tasks, thus developing 
the reasoning powers of the child. Our all-important end in the 
above combination work is to aid the, pupils in acquiring speed 
and accuracy in their work and to discard counting on the fingers 
or by means of lines or objects. 

When a combination of 10 has been learned the pupils at once 
are taught to carry and later on to borrow. At first numbers 
of two digits are taken, using units and tens; later on three digits, 
using units, tens and hundreds. An excellent device to assist 
our pupils clearly to understand carrying and borrowing is the 
use of little colored sticks. For units we use single sticks; for 
tens we make little bundles containing ten sticks each, and later 
on for hundreds, we tie together ten of these bundles, each 
bundle containing ten sticks. The sticks are not supposed to 
help the children to count and find the sums or remainders, but 
simply to enable them to understand the different processes in- 
volved in borrowing and carrying. The children readily under- 
stand, when in subtraction we borrow one tens’ bundle, open it 
and show them that they have ten more units for the units’ 
column. 

By means of these sticks the children also realize the decrease 
or increase in the value of a figure moved to the right or left; 
that is, 200—1, 20—10, 2—100. When the pupils have 
come to the combination 9-9 which makes 18, they are able to 
work any example in addition and subtraction without the aid 
of the fingers or any other objects. Our second grade pupils 
are also taught to count to 100 by 2’s, 5’s and 10’s. A very good 
drill is to have the children count while the teacher bounces a 
ball. In time with the bouncing the children count: 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, etc., or 5, 10, 15, 20, etc, 
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Toward the end of the year the pupils learn the multiplication 
tables of 2s and 3s. To keep up zealous interest in their work 
and to obtain rapid and accurate calculation these tables are 
taken in different ways. For instance, we draw a large circle 
on the board and in the center write 2 or 3; along the circum- 
ference write the numbers from I to 12. As the teacher points 
to an outer number, the pupils are supposed to give the product 
at once of the center and outer number. Another device is to 
usé ¢ards with the table combinations printed on them, one on 
each card; e. g.2X9=. As the teacher holds up a card the pupils 
are required to give the product. The use of objects at the start 
helps the pupils to realize the process. A little knowledge of 
United States money, such as dime, nickel and penny is best 
obtained by playing store and handling real coin. 

Notation in our second grade extends from 50 to 300. Roman 
numerals are taken from I to X. The face of a clock is a pleasing 
device for the latter. To acquaint the pupils with inch, foot 
and yard, we allow them to take a ruler and measure different 
objects in the classroom. Children learn to do by doing. A 
wide-awake teacher, who is a little inventive, can find many ways 
and means to keep up the interest of the children in number work. 

A few words in conclusion. The honorable assembly will agree 
with us when we say that the difficulty of teaching arithmetic 
to young children in normal conditions, but still more so to the 
unfortunates under our charge, makes it a fearful strain on 
teachers and learners. This burden, however, may be lessened 
by skillful instruction. Hence we teachers must prepare our 
lesson, be it ever so simple. Every stroke of the teacher should 
tell of her proficiency in using blackboard demonstrations, and 
every word must declare her intelligent understanding of her 
subject. Difficulties must be attacked early. Many exercises 
on numbers which trouble students for years might be clear if 
brought to their notice earlier by an intelligent teacher. Our 
children must be taught to make their figures carefully and ar- 
range their work neatly. Proficiency and thoroughness in all 
primary work and especially in the combinations and given tables, 
and the fundamental rules cannot be overestimated and will 
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prove to be a help to teachers and pupils in the higher grades, 
where there should be no need of supplying deficiencies of what 
should have been taught in the lower standards. 

We should ever strive therefore, to put spirit, life and con- 
science into our work and implicitly believe that in any branch 
and in any grade unscientific teaching stands like a rock between 
the teacher and the pupil. Undue prejudice and clinging to the 
old method when convinced that a new one is better should be 
avoided, and the more excellent system of yielding our supposed 
“best opinion,” remembering that “God has something to tell us 
from the lips of all.” 











GETTING OUR WORK BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


REVEREND EUGENE GEHL, M. A., ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE, ST. 
FRANCIS, WIS. 


The present-day methods of advertising readily convince one 
that it pays to advertise. When examining the vast amounts 
expended in putting an article on the market and creating a 
demand for it the average mind is amazed. Success, in certain 
lines of business we are told depends upon publicity. Not only 
in business is this true, but also in the field of politics, yes, in 
whatever line of endeavor you contemplate. Propaganda, who 
does not recall that word and its deadly effect upon the people 
preceding and during the late War? 

The Catholic Church has never used any one particular agency 
to further her cause other than the lives of her individual mem- 
bers who, if upright and sincere, are her best advertisers. She 
can be called conservative and yet she does not hinder anyone 
promoting her cause in a legitimate way. She leaves that to the 
need of the times and to the ingenuity of the individual. The 
social agencies are forced to go out on the mart and show results, 
so as to merit support. It is a matter of education, and when 
the people are properly educated as to the work and needs of 
charity they gladly rally to its support. What about the cause 
of the deaf? Are the people at large properly educated and 
sufficiently interested? By the people I mean all, Bishops and 
priests. If my question is out of place, why are so many children 
allowed to go to the State schools? We have a sufficient number 
of schools distributed throughout the country. The crying need 
is not schools, but the children to educate therein, and to reach 
these children we must somehow get our work before the public. 
It is not for me to dictate a method of procedure, for it greatly 
depends upon the locality you are in and the facilities you en- 
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joy. Allow me to tell you of the methods of publicity employe: 
by some institutions, and to offer you a few suggestions at ran- 
dom. 

The first effort along this line.is to gain a clientele of faithfu! 
friends upon whom you can depend to assist and promote you 
work. The success of their endeavor in your behalf depends 
upon prudent leadership. Your institution may be in the age 
of “fairs, bazaars, raffles and card parties” and must depend 
upon the cooperation of the laity to put them across. All this 
will depend upon the hospitality your institute is noted for. Be 
you ever so humble, you can be hospitable and this will make 
friends. If a stranger approaches for the first time he should 
be shown every attention by the one in charge or one delegated 
for this purpose, and every effort made quietly to win his interest 
in the cause of the deaf. No signs appealing for help ought 
greet the visitor or friend, for this betokens dire need, and no 
one wishes to float a derelict ship. The house, however small 
or humble, should bespeak prosperity. The visitor or guest 
realizing that it requires money to keep up an institution will 
then and there do his bit, or at some future time contribute in 
promoting the great work among the deaf. 

Seminarians should be invited to visit and inspect the schools 
for the deaf, for they are the ones upon whom we must depend 
in the future. They will carry the knowledge of your institute 
and work into the various dioceses to which they are assigned and 
in their zeal will urge Catholic deaf children to attend Catholic 
schools for the deaf. Where this is impossible, a lecture by the 
chaplain or missionary or a demonstration class by the Sisters, 
is easily arranged for in’the auditorium of any seminary. This 
is also true of high schools and colleges. Such a feature number 
is always welcome. In my present line of activity I have oc- 
casion to meet priests in all parts of the Middle and Northwest 
and not seldom do I meet a young priest who says: “I remember 
you, Father, you gave a talk on the deaf when I was at college. 
I have not forgotten it.” 

The press is another avenue of publicity which is not used 
frequently enough by those engaged in our work. Monthly 
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or quarterly magazines are great mediums of acquaintance, — 
rather expensive ways, but quite essential to keep work before 
the public. One is surprised at the knowledge people obtain and 
retain of the particular school through its paper, and of the great 
pioneer work among the deaf. 

Another method of getting our work before the public is the 
missionary activity among the hearing. No scheme quite ex- 
cels that, for one has an opportunity of presenting the cause in 
the house of God. After the people have listened to a preacher, 
who has chided, warned, helped and understood them, they are 
in turn only too willing to listen to what is near and dear to his 
heart, and thus appealed to will do their share and never forget 
it, for when we give toward, or help a cause we rarely forget 
that cause. 

There are other means of publicity worthy of application, 
which this paper cannot cover. All told, this is the substance: 
Think. and talk Catholic education for the deaf, interest others 
in so thinking, talking and helping, and this cause will encompass 
all and lead.the little ones to Christ. 











LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN THE SECOND 
GRADE 


A SISTER OF ST. FRANCIS, ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE, ST. FRANCIS, 
WISCONSIN 


In educating the deaf language is the one thing necessary ; all 
the other branches must be subservient to it, and apart from 
their own individual educational values they should be used as 
a means for developing and perfecting language. For our 
Catholic deaf, language must have a two-fold purpose; it must 
prepare them to meet the common needs of daily life and enable 
them to understand and appreciate the sublime truths of our 
holy religion. The teacher of language should, first, last and 
always aim to increase the child’s vocabulary, making it as 
comprehensive as possible. How often is not the progress of the 
language lesson retarded because of the lack of vocabulary! The 
first two years at school ought to be devoted to the laying of the 
foundation so essential to grade work. 

Someone has aptly said: “The verb is the soul of the sentence.” 
Considering the verb as the superior element in second grade 
language we shall treat this part of speech first. Teach the 
present, past, and future tenses of every verb the child learns. 
Probably teachers have had this experience: A child sees a 
verb with “s” added to it, —a verb that he has already learned 
and knows well in the first person. He shrugs his shoulders to 
indicate that the word is unfamiliar to him. Because the present 
tense has two forms, give it the first place thus: 


Present Past Future 
go shall-will 
goes went go 


making it clear to the child that the verb has a common form in 
the past tense. Continue the conjugation which has already been 
(480) 
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begun in the first grade, and do not let a day pass without giving 
the pupils at least five verbs to conjugate with singular and 
plural pronouns. One tense — affirmative or negative — suffices 
for a daily drill; but the exercise should be continued in all the 
tenses, present, past, and future, affirmative, negative, and inter- 
rogative. 

With the opening of the second half of the scholastic year 
begin to teach the progressive or “ing” form of the verb. Ex- 
plain to the children that you are going to teach them something 
new. Place “ing form” on the blackboard, and choose a verb, 
preferably one ending in “e” making it emphatic that the “e” 
must be removed when “ing” is added. There is then a prob- 
ability that the first impression will remain. Write “com(e)ing”’ 
under the heading, and show the pupils that another change must 
take place. Write, “I am coming.” Perform the action several 
times saying, “I am coming.” In like manner explain the second 
and third persons and the pupils are prepared to begin the con- 
jugation. 

The verbs “to have” and “to be” require constant drilling. 
and should be taught in the present, past, and future tenses, 
affirmative and negative. When teaching the verb “to have” have 
a variety of objects handy to be used in class. For example, 
a child holds a ball, saying “I have a ball.” Be sure to have the 
objects on hand also when teaching the negative form. Then, 
however, do not let the pupil take any of them, he will grasp the 
idea that he has no ball, saying, “I have no ball.” 

In teaching the verb “to be,” use the names of people as: a 
boy, a girl, a baby; names of animrls, and adjectives. For seat 
work give sentences to be changed from one tense to another, 
affirmative and negative. Elliptical sentences, also, should re- 
ceive attention. Put all known adjectives into phrases, for 
example; a deaf man, a bad boy; a bright day. These phrases 
make a fine subject for lip-reading and seem to have a fascina- 
tion all their own. (Shortly after being taught a number of 
such phrases, a pupil was confined in the infirmary for a week, 
upon being released came rushing into the class room, exclaiming 
“a long time.’’) 
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Teach prepositions in phrases. The children love to read from 
the lips: “at home, peng under the table,’ 
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at schools,” “in—pocket, 
etc. These phrases have an intrinsic value in the deaf child’s 
language, and by constant use he finally gets a mental picture of 
each group of words. But that these pictures may become per- 
manently fixed in his mind, there must be oft repeated lip reading 
and drill of the question form, “Where—?” Gradually he will 
learn to use phrases correctly, and he will not be heard to say, as 
so many deaf children do, “The tree is on the bird.” For seat 
work give the children a number of objects and a box. Let them 
put the objects, one at a time, into the box and write, “A top is 
in the box.”” At another time they put the objects “on” or “near” 
the box. Treated in like manner other prepositions as: “under, 
over, behind, beside, out of, into, off,’ etc., may make the period 
given to this work very interesting. 

Teach all the possessive pronouns. Let the pupils bring ob- 
jects, as pencils, books, and the like— anything belonging to 
them —to class. Write “Whose —?” on the blackboard. Point 
to an object in the hand of a pupil and ask, “Whose book?” 
The pupil says, “My book” and writes it on the blackboard. 
Proceed in the same way with second and third persons, singular 
and plural numbers. For a test of the child’s knowledge of the 
use of pronouns, give a command, “Mary, bring John’s book.” 
Mary brings the book, tells what she did and writes her state- 
ment on the blackboard. “Give it to Robert.” Mary acts, speaks, 
and writes. Let every child have a chance, and if time permits, 
let each child perform several actions. When all have finished, 
each child reads the sentences from the blackboard, making 
the proper changes in the pronouns. This may be given as seat 
work, but in the beginning it is preferable to have the children 
read the sentences in class in order to make sure that they under- 
stand. 

All new commands, a few at a time, should be placed on the 
blackboard. When the pupils can read them quickly, let them 
take turns in giving commands. They enjoy it. Use known com- 
mands in “can” questions. Example, “Can you open the win- 
dow ?” 
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We read and hear very much about story reproduction, original 
journals, and independent picture descriptions. But the language 
of the deaf child in the second grade is limited. Regarding 
journals, write daily news on the blackboard and help the little 
ones to study it. Give the children simple compositions. Write 
them on the blackboard, have the pupils study them, learning 
all new words, before copying into a book: 


In teaching the child to describe a picture, choose one con- 
taining action. Proceed step by step thus—the pupil names 
the objects, saying, “I see a girl.” Then he names the actions. 
“The girl stands; holds an apple; smiles.” If he give the correct 
person and number — rejoice. Now teach the verbs “to have” 
and “to be”. “The girl has blue eyes.” “The girl is happy.” 
Lastly, combine these steps into a harmonious whole and call it a 
picture description. Several weeks will be required to complete 
this work. As to sentence construction, the compound subject, 
compound predicate, adverbial and adjective phrases, and a few 
adverbs are taught in this grade. 

Conversational language as: “Thank you.” “You are wel- 
come.” “May I sharpen my pencil?” etc., is used constantly to 
enable and encourage the little ones to express their needs in 
spoken language. 

As the third year draws to a close, and the second grade work 
merges into third grade the pupils ought to be able to answer 
questions asked in the following forms: Who—? Whose—? 
Whom—? To whom—? With whom—? What—? When—? 
Where—? Am—? Are—? Is—? Was—? Were—? Do—? 
Does—? Did—? Shall—? Will—? Can—? What color—? 
How many—? What— made of? Have—? Has—? Had—? 
How—? 

In conclusion, the deaf child in the second grade is taught to 
put his language work in simple diagrams or on the five slates, 
for without the aid of the one or the other he is unable to com- 
prehend the relationship existing between parts of speech, and 
must fail in the art of expressing his thoughts in correct language. 
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It is true that the process of teaching language to the deaf is 
a slow and oftentimes a tedious process, but in the thought, “By 
teaching language, I am preparing little hearts and minds for the 


reception of great truths,’ lies consolation and joy for the 
zealous teacher. 











LANGUAGE WORK 


A SISTER OF CHARITY, ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LOCKLAND, 
OHIO 


It is always easier to tell “what were good to be done than tc 
follow one’s own teaching.” To define the aims of language 
work is simple enough, but to achieve them in practice is less 
simple. 

Important as it is for the teacher of language to know that 
freedom of expression and automatic use of correct forms are 
the chief objectives, it is probably more important to keep in 
mind that there is “no expression without impression.” With 
this maxim ever sounding the keynote, the teacher will first aim 
to develop these powers, — which ex-president Eliot of Harvard 
University defines as, “to observe accurately, to register im- 
pressions correctly and clearly, to draw correct inferences from 
raw material’. In other words the child must be furnished with 
thought material, with ideas to express, before he can be expected 
to express himself. He must have something to say before he 
can say anything. With a thought to express and the desire to 
impart it, we may hope for freedom of expression and even clear 
and forceful language form. At least we are far on the road 
towards accomplishing the task. 

The teaching of language involves the effort to lead our 
children to think accurately, to feel deeply, and to use the 
English language correctly. Just how may this be accomplished ? 
I might answer by recommending to you the many types of 
language work: observation lessons and reports, conversation 
exercises, story-telling, reproductions, memorizing work, dramati- 
zation and language games. Were I to do so you might remind 
me of the many teachers who have used some or all of these de- 
vices and yet have failed to bring about desired results. 
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In the face of failure in language work, as indeed in any schoo! 
work, it seems unfair to search for weakness in the system, i: 
the books, in the children only. Why does the teacher so often 
seek to remedy everything else before she examines her share in 
the work to discover the probable cause of failure? As a teacher 
of the second primary grade, let me ask myself whether I have 
won the friendship and complete sympathy of the children? Do 
I understand and feel their manifold difficulties? Can I place 
myself in their position and think how I would feel under such 
circumstances? Answers to these questions will determine to 
what extent my attitude toward my class may tend to inhibit the 
free expression of thought. After repeatedly correcting the 
same language error, do I resort to unkind, impatient criticism, 
or simply say “There is no use?” In either case I shall not 
make progress in fixing correct language forms, for untiring pa- 
tience, eternal vigilance, and unceasing effort are the price of this 
success. Concerning the habit-building process, there are three 
steps to be kept in mind: (1) focalization of consciousness upon 
the process to be made automatic, (2) attentive repetition of 
this process, (3) permitting no exception until this automatism 
results. 

If this principle is put into practice, every lesson becomes 
a language lesson. This is well. Besides profiting by occasions 
for forming language habits, there is the enrichment of language 
material to be found in correlating language with other sub- 
jects. Historical subjects for story-telling and dramatization, 
geographical scenes and the study of people of different lands 
for description and narration, together with lessons in hygiene, 
furnish a laboratory means for the practical demonstration of 
principles worked out in the language classes and yield for the 
use of the language work abundant raw material in the form of 
live subjects. 

To continue my self-examination, do I use pure, correct and 
accurate language forms at all times? Children idealize their 
teachers and are quite apt to adopt, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the standard of excellence set by the teacher particularly in 
manner and form of speaking. Am I thoroughly conversant 
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with the processes of learning? If I am conscious of the fact 
that children learn much by imitation, must not I take care that 
I am worthy of imitation? If I know that the mind naturally 
attends to what is interesting and learns that to which it gives 
attention, must I not so prepare my language iessons, so in- 
spire the wish to know correct forms, as to be able to hold the 
attention of my pupils and give an incentive to self-expression? 
When I realize that the more avenues through which a lesson 
reaches the mind‘the better learned is that lesson, shall I not pro- 
vide a multiple sense appeal ? 

The teacher of the deaf must subtract the auditory appeal and 
substitute the motor appeal. However, she may give a variety of 
exercises for as many senses as possible so that the pupils may 
see, feel, touch the lesson and engage in some motor activity con- 
cerning it. This necessitates a great deal of blackboard work, 
actions, pictures and objects without which no lesson is com- 
plete. To persevere in the use of objective material and to bear 
in mind the principle that there is no impression without expres- 
sion, as well as the fact that there is no expression without im- 
pression, is to reap desired results in thoughts, words, and the 
proper use of language. 

With the proper language foundation good reading may be 
enjoyed and advance in all other branches will be made. Read- 
ing, then, as it were, repays efforts made in language, and con- 
tributes in a large measure toward improving facility in ex- 
pression. Good reading fixes the principles of language. So 
related are reading and language that Alexander G. Bell says, 
“I would have a deaf child read books in order to learn lan- 
guage, instead of learning language in order to read books.” 











SECOND YEAR SPEECH WORK 


ANNIE M. LARKIN, EPHPHETA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Before attempting to gauge the attainments which may reason- 
ably be expected of pupils entering the second grade, one should 
know the number of years taken to reach this grade. In some 
schools — those of New York State — pupils pass successively 
through classes A, B, C and D, before attaining first grade. It is 
evident the grade work in these schools must be far in advance 
of that done in schools where grade and year are synonymous. 
For this reason I shall confine my paper to the work of the 
second year. 

Even during the first year, by watching and imitating the move- 
ments of the teacher’s mouth and lips, the little ones learn to 
speak many easy words and short sentences. In fact most of 
their speech must be acquired in this way. It may not always be 
as distinct as that developed by the slow and laborious process of 
putting together consonants and vowels, but it will be more fluent 
and natural. However, speech developed in this way is usually 
very imperfect. It must be supplemented by careful and meth- 
odical development of the separate elements that go to build up 
speech. A thorough training in these elements is absolutely neces- 
sary; but it should not be mixed with imitation work. As the 
children master these elements, their speech will become more 
distinct. 

When teaching the consonants, we find that while a few are 
easy of imitation others are quite difficult and call for more in- 
telligent effort. These should not be attempted too soon. If by 
the end of the first year the children can go through the syllable 
drills with good voice and using F-P-Th, the teacher may feel as- 
sured she has laid a good foundation for the second year’s work. 
However, more should be accomplished with children having a 
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certain degree of speech or hearing; or who are exceptionally 
bright and apt in speech work. If the tongue movements have 
been well taught, the children will be ready to giye L-N-T-S-Sh 
in the early part of the second year. The teacher may now begin 
to develop K from T; and the syllable drills should be gone 
through again, using the new consonants. There should be plenty 
of practice in the work of the previous year. Lip-reading or 
speech-reading, whichever we prefer to call it, will advance more 
rapidly if the drills are taken from the teacher’s lips, rather than 
from charts or the blackboard. 

The teaching of the sub-vocals should begin during the second 
half of the second year; and, during the last two months, there 
should be a thorough review of all speech work. The perfecting 
of the sub-vocals and the developing of the remaining consonants 
may very well be kept for the third year. However, if a moment 
seems favorable for the development of some difficult sound, the 
skillful teacher will not let the opportunity be lost. 

There is a resemblance between certain consonants which causes 
the children to confuse one with the other. Those most likely to 
be so confused are M-B, P-B, L-R. These call for special drills 
such as: mat-bat; bin-pin; low-row; etc. There should also be 
much drilling on each aspirate as compared with its relative sub- 
vocal as: fat-vat; etc. Only in this way can smoothness .and cer- 
tainty be obtained. Many consonants are formed inside the mouth. 
Any attempt to make these visible when speaking words will re- 
sult in poor lip-reading, as well as poor speech. 

Before attempting to teach any consonant, the teacher should 
study it with glass in hand. She should assure herself that she 
gives it naturally; without any exaggerated movements. She 
should try to foresee and prepare for the difficulties she will be 
likely to meet in working with different pupils. The device which 
helps one child may fail with another. Some difficult consonants 
may be made less difficult by first making the correct movement 
outside the mouth — with the tongue against the upper lip. When 
they have been learned in this way, the movement is repeated with 
the tongue withdrawn to its proper position inside the mouth. 

Vowel sounds are better taught in combination with easy con- 
sonants. It is useless to call the attention of children to the soft 
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palate or the back of the tongue; at least when having to do wiih 
beginners. With these, the vowels must be developed main'y 
through imitation and careful practice. However, the tongue must 
gradually be brought under control. This will be accomplished |y 
means of special drills and exercises. High pitched voices can he 
brought down by persistent practice on syllables that include the 
low back vowel A (as in awe). 

Abundant and carefully chosen drills are indispensable in im- 
parting speech to the deaf. A vocalist will spend hours in prac- 
ticing an apparently meaningless exercise, often consisting of two 
or three syllables set to certain notes of the scale. In this way, 
defects are overcome and the singer’s voice becomes strong and 
flexible. Syllabic drills, rhythmic or set to music, are wonderful 
trainers of the tongue muscles. As these become flexible, the voice 
gradually clears and softens. These drills are equally useful to 
the beginner and to the more advanced pupil. They should be 
kept up during the entire school course; simplified for the lower 
classes, varied to meet the need of the moment or the individual 
difficulty. They are our main reliance in developing voice. A 
few minutes daily is all that need be devoted to them. They may 
be given with or without piano accompaniment. 

The cause of bad voice, as well as of good voice, lies in the 
tongue. No real success need be expected until the unruly mem- 
ber has been brought under control. The tongue is a bunch of 
muscles. There are muscles that grasp, muscles that push, mus- 
cles that pull; muscles that assist in the chewing and swallowing 
of food; and muscles that were intended for speaking and sing- 
ing. Singers and public speakers are taught to be on their guard 
against the strong jaw muscles, especially those connected with 
the chin; as these muscles, being intended for other purposes, can 
only prevent the proper action of the speaking muscles. We see 
only a small part of the tongue. Most of it grows down into the 
throat. When at rest, it should lie nearly flat in the mouth, filling 
the space between the teeth. The front part should be always 
loose and flexible. When the tongue is stiff and hard, it causes 
the chin and jaw muscles to become hard and stiff also, and makes 
correct action impossible. 

Now, all his life, the deaf child has been using his chewing, 
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swallowing and similar muscles; but he has made little if any use 
of his speaking muscles, which are in consequence weak and un- 
developed. When he meets an unusual difficulty, he seeks to 
overcome it by means of the strong jaw or chin muscles; or he 
stiffens and arches his tongue; thus driving the sound through the 
nose and producing the all too familiar nasal tone. Under such 
conditions, speech is impossible; but when the child has been 
taught to use his tongue muscles aright, these difficulties grad- 
ually disappear. 





THE TEACHING OF SPEECH AND SPEECH READING 
IN THE SECOND YEAR 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For about the first month of the second, as of every year, the 
teacher must devote all her energies to the reviewing of the pre- 
ceding year’s work, for most of it is usually well forgotten during 
the summer months. It may be advisable to note here in the in- 
troduction that this is the year when, according to our outline at 
least, writing is properly begun. Little more than the formation 
of the letters has been taught previously. Yet, important as it is, 
writing is not given precedence over the oral work. In the first 
and second years should be laid the foundation of speech and 
speech reading. 

The first hour in the morning, the best hour of the day, is de- 
voted to the formal teaching of speech. The voice building exer- 
cises of babbling, resonance, sustained vowels, palate exercises, 
etc., so familiar to teachers of primary deaf children, occupy about 
fifteen minutes. The teacher should select exercises needed by 
the majority of the class, such as to overcome nasality, to lower 
or raise the pitch of the voice, to increase volume, and so on. The 
next period may be devoted to the elementary sounds. These 
have been developed during the preparatory and first years, still 
there remains much individual work on various elements. One 
child always drops his k; another will never give t in com- 
bination; perhaps another needs to be taught the positions of cer- 
tain sounds because he lost his baby teeth just at the most incon- 
venient time. Miss Yale’s Drill Charts are begun this year, and 
the simplest of the secondary spellings are taught as they occur 
in the vocabulary of the children. These usually are oa, or, oy, 
er, etc. 
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Aithough the average deaf child will always need drill on the 
elements, more attention is now given to combinations, words and 
sentences. The combinations should be carefully chosen and 
those only used which are the foundation of word-building. The 
words and sentences likely to be needed in the course of the day 
may be profitably drilled upon during the speech period. To stop 
and develop and correct the articulation of the pupils, when in- 
troducing a new launguage principle, not only detracts from the 
force of the lesson, but also diminishes the interest and attention 
of the class. 

The voice exercises at the piano this yedr are given primarily to 
obtain difference of pitch and continuity. In order to secure con- 
tinuity the children are taught to repeat in time to music words, 
sentences and expressions, such as a ball, a man, a book, a mar- 
ble, a butterfly, an apple, the floor, the sun, the table, I know, I 
forgot, goodbye, I am sorry, we are happy, I gave the fan to 
Mary, I put the cup on the floor. Nursery rhymes appeal to 
little ones and can be made most fascinating, even to our children, 
whose hearts remain simple and childlike longer than their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters. The following are suggested as adapt- 
able to this grade: Bow wow wow; Baa, baa, black sheep; Mary 
had a little lamb; Little Bopeep has lost her sheep; Hi diddle 
diddle, etc. 

When the children return to school in the afternoon is the most 
suitable time for “Conversational Language.” The children are 
eager to tell what has happened and the teacher may help them 
by asking questions that require familiar expressions in reply as 
“I do not know;” “No, thank you;” “Yes, please,” etc. En- 
courage the children to ask each other questions as soon as pos- 
sible. Colloquial expressions of greeting, surprise, joy and the 
like may also be taught, as: Good morning; Happy birthday; 
Beautiful! Oh dear! Vary the lesson each day, at one time re- 
view certain question forms as “Did ?” or “Do r 
or “Are ?” at another inculcate habits of politeness, and 
so on. The children love this period and it can be made most 
profitable as well as interesting. Because the teaching of the deaf 
is necessarily slow and tedious it need not be made unattractive to 
the pupils. On the contrary the more bright and cheerful the 
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cloak wherewith the prosaic work is masked, the happier will it 
be for both teacher and pupil. 

Closely connected with the teaching of speech is auricular train- 
ing. The tests and first steps as given in the previous year should 
be repeated and continued if necessary. Then build up a hearing 
vocabulary of familiar nouns in those pupils whose residual hear- 
ing is sufficient to respond to systematic and regular training. It 
is surprising how many are able to profit by such training. As 
soon as possible short phrases and sentences of practical use may 
be substituted in place of single words. The period may also be 
spent in working for pitch, accent and expression. 

In regard to the teaching of speech reading practically all 
the work in the primary grades is presented by this means. In 
the second year much time is spent in synthetic teaching or the 
combining of elemental words and phrases into language form. 
To quote from our outline for this year’s work, “the teacher’s aim 
should be not so much to increase the size of the vocabulary, as 
to‘obtain from the children expression of their thoughts and de- 
sires in terms of the language taught.” The vocabulary already 
acquired is constantly used in action work, in writing and orally. 
The new words are given especially as occasion arises. At the 
end of the year the class should possess a working vocabulary of 
at least three hundred fifty words, including nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, pronouns and prepositions. 

The dictation of nouns and simple sentences gives practice in 
writing and also provides an excellent lip-reading lesson. The 
use of journals and pictures are likewise invaluable in obtaining 
expression of ideas and in utilizing the language developed. The 
pupils should be required to make their statements orally before 
writing them. Of course, this year, only very simple sentences 
can be obtained, but the child should be held responsible for the 
language he has learned. Instead of cheerfully receiving the vol- 
unteered information, “James candy me,” the teacher should 
cheerfully require the full sentence, “James gave some candy to 
me.” The same may be applied to question forms. 

All this requires almost infinite patience on the part of the 
teacher, but if any results are to be obtained patience is absolutely 
necessary. So in the teaching of language, (which. occupies the 
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greater part of the day,) of calendar work, number work, reading, 
in the manual work on Friday afternoon, and on every possible 
occasion the children must be encouraged to make use of speech 
and speech reading. In this, as in every other art, “practice makes 
perfect.” 

After treating at some length of the teaching of speech and 
speech reading in relation to the various branches, we consider 
now its application to the most important of all subjects which 
make up the curriculum of the Catholic school system — religion. 
In the first year very little could be accomplished. The children 
learned the spoken form of the Sign of the Cross, part of the 
Our Father, and short answers to a few simple questions on the 
existence, unity and trinity of God. This year the whole of the 
Our Father and Hail Mary are taught, and in the latter part of 
the year the children begin to write their prayers. In addition 
they are taught to recognize the written as well as the spoken 
form of questions and to speak and write the answers. The ques- 
tions previously taught are more fully developed and new ones 
added. A half hour daily is devoted to the teaching of catechism 
but this is not sufficient. It is our duty to instill into the hearts 
of God’s little ones not only a knowledge but also a love of the 
truths of His holy religion. This cannot be accomplished by pre- 
senting and drilling upon a few abstract questions and answers 
for a short period each day. Religion must be lived. It must 
fill each entire day, as the fragrance of a flower permeates the 
whole room. Our efforts must be tireless if we would mould ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ those who are so utterly dependent 
upon us for the opportunity to know and love God. No weari- 
ness or discouragement should be allowed to hide the beauty of 
our noble task, our sublime privilege of cooperating in the salva- 
tion of souls. 











LET THE TRUTH BE TOLD ON BEHALF OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE DEAF 


REVEREND STEPHEN KLOPFER, ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE FOR DEAF- 
MUTES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TRADITIONS OF THE HISTORY OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 


“Even those interested in the religious welfare of the world 
consigned their souls to the wrong place; for ‘faith comes by 
hearing’ and how could a deaf child be saved! I say for hun- 
dreds of years the old fallacy that ‘without speech there could be 
no reason’ hindered and prevented any attempt at the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the deaf.” Alexander Graham Bell, 
American Annals of the Deaf, Jan. 1884. Education of Deaf 
Children, J. C. Gordon, 1892. II. 156.col.2. 

“The real history of deaf-mute instruction must be considered 
as dating from the Reformation. Luther claimed that saving 
grace was for the deaf and dumb as well as for hearing persons ; 
that the deaf-born are not without reasonable souls and that the 
Saviour, by His miracles in their behalf, indicated God’s inten- 
tions of mercy toward them.” Miss Yale; Proceedings, First 
Summer Meeting, Lake George, N. Y. American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, July, 1891, p.173. 

“The views of the Christian Church were also adverse to the 
capacity of the deaf for instruction. St. Augustine through a 
strained interpretation of the Apostle’s words, ‘faith cometh by 
hearing’, considered them as excluded from the blessings of re- 
ligious knowledge because it could only be given by hearing. In 
this he was followed by subsequent theologians. The deaf were 
not, however, precluded from marrying by signs, as the cere- 
mony was a mere form.” Arnold’s Education of the Deaf, Far- 
rar, p. 4. IQoT. 

“An ecclesiastical supreme court, infallible in the sense that it 
is the last court of appeal in matters of faith, decided that deaf- 


mutes were beyond the pale of salvation...... St. Augustine 
wrote that faith could come only through the ear.” — Douglas 
Tilden, 
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“If Aristotle thought the deaf could not acquire knowledge, 
it was left for a Christian theologian, the great Augustine, the 
father of our Western theology, to declare that faith was im- 
possible to those born deaf. Thus they were doubly doomed, 
being doomed to a life of darkness and ignorance here and de- 
nied the hope of happiness hereafter.” F. T. Loyd in the 
New York Register. 

“After Christ in healing the deaf man had apparently ap- 
pealed to his faith by the signs which he used, we might expect 
to find Christians assuming a different attitude toward them. 
But they did not learn the lesson, for St. Augustine declared the 
deaf absolutely incapable of knowledge of God and faith in 
Him.” Miss Harmon of the Louisiana State School, in the 
Pelican, reprinted in the Michigan Mirror. Vol. 37, No. Io. 

“For a long time the Church denied that they could go to 
heaven because, being deaf, they could not be taught about 
God and understand the means of salvation.” J. S. Long, prin- 
cipal of the Iowa State School. 

“Banned by the great Apostle of Catholicism, Augustine, on 
the ground that ‘faith comes by hearing’, the deaf man...... 
according to Pauline theology, must be eternally damned.” Rev. 
L. J. Addison, on Deaf-Mutism. 

“The deaf cannot be saved.” St. Augustine. — The Story of 
the Deaf, a historical pageant, presented by the pupils of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, June 5th, 1924. St. Augus- 
tine denied them (the deaf) the consolation of religion on the 
ground that they had no souls.” Chefoo (China) Station Bul- 
letin, reprinted in The Nebraska Journal, Vol. 52, No. 2, 
Nov. 1922. 

“In antiquity and through the Middle Ages the condition of 
the deaf was deplorable. Belonging generally to the lower 
classes, ignorant, unable to understand the speech of others or to 
make themselves understood except by rude gestures, classed 
under the law with the idiotic and the insane, popularly supposed 
to be possessed of a devil and shunned as objects of contempt or 
superstitious dread, their lot, save in rare cases, must have been 
one of degradation and wretchedness and always of isolation and 
unhappiness.... It was not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the human conscience was aroused to the duty of 
educating the deaf generally. Americana, 1918. Vol. 8, Deaf. 
Vol. 8, 1923. 

“In those days (18th century) there existed a cruel prejudice 
against the deaf. Everywhere, even at Paris, the center of the 
most advanced civilization, they were looked upon as a species 
of beings apart, cursed of God. Learned men agreed that the 
deaf were uneducable. Deprived of speech, they were denied 
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thought, and almost everywhere they were legally in the <.me 
position as idiots and madmen. The cloister for those born 1 ich, 
abandonment for the poor, such was their fate. Noble mids, 
distinguished scholars or men moved solely by pity, all had for 
a long time protested against this treatment of the deaf.” Cir- 
cular, National Association of the Deaf, 1923. 


On March 30, Dr. Olaf Hanson was ordained a deacon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. MacLauchan, 
rector of St. Mark’s, presented the candidate for ordination to 
the Bishop, and during the ordination the questions asked him 
were translated into the signs by Mr. Flick. 

The Bishop introduced Mr. Flick just before the sermon with 
a few general remarks. He brought out that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was the first to admit the deaf to the ministry, 
and the first to bring spiritual guidance to our deaf brothers and 
sisters. Deaf-Mute Journal.— Quoted in the Silent Worker, 
Vol. 36, No. 9, p. 438, June 1924. 


“Sogar nach Ausbreitung des Christentums dauerte es noch 
lange Zeit, ehe man sich Beispiel unseres Heilandes nachah- 
mend, der armen Taubstummen annahm. Selbst der hl. Augus- 
tinus sprach die Ansicht aus, dass die Taubstummen, da der 
Glaube aus dem Hoeren des Wortes Gottes komme, zu einer 
religioesen Erkenntniss nicht gefuerhrt werden koennen.” Ro- 
loff, Lexicon der paedagogic, Vol. V. Herder, Freiburg, 1922. 


Wetzer und Welte Kirchenlexicon, Zweite Auflage, Herder, 
Freiburg im breisgau, Il Band, Spalte, 1244, Taubstummenunter- 
richt. “Er (Aristoteles) haelt also did Bildung der Taubstum- 
men nicht fuer unmoeglich. Derselben Ansicht folgt auch der hi. 
Augustinus, der bei Erklaerung der Stelle Roem. 10, 17, sagt 
(contra Julianum 3 c. 4). Dieser Fehler (das Taubgeboren- 
sein) hindert den Glauben denn der Taubgeborene kann sich 
Wissenschaft nicht erwerben.” 

Herder’s Konversation, Lexicon, B Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 
U. S. A. Dritte Auflage, 8 Band, Spalte 446, Tauwbstumm: 
“Aristoteles haelt thre Bildung fuer sehr schwierig, jedoch nicht 
fuer unmoeglich, aehnlich der hl. Augustinus (contea Julian. 
3, ¢. 4) ; Moses (3 Mos. 19, 14) musste sie beschuetzen durch das 
Gesetz: Du solst den Tauben nicht fluchen. Erst das Christen- 
tum brachte Erleichterung. Christus selbst heilte wiederholdt 
Taubstumme; er ueberwies sie der Christlichen Naechstenliebe, 
vom 15 Jahrhundert ab traten in Deutschland, Frankreich 
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Spanien, Holland, England, vereinzelt Maenner auf, die unter 
Anwendung verschiedener Mittel u. Wege eimzelne meist sehr 
begueterte taubstumme Kinder auf eine relativ hohe Bildungs- 
stufe brachten.” 


The Catholic Encyclopedia, Robert Appleton Company, New 
York. Vol. V. page 316, “Education of the Deaf and Dumb:” 


“The assertion is often made without reference being given, 
that St. Augustine held such an opinion (that the deaf and dumb 
from birth are beyond the pale of salvation, because ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing.” Rom. X, 17). Although the great doctor 
may have held the opinion of his time, that the deaf could not be 
educated, he certainly did not exclude them from the possi- 
bility of salvation any more than he excluded the pagans to whom 
the Gospel had not yet been preached.” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE DEAF 


Apostolic Canons: 

No. 56 threatens with exclusion from communion those who 
mock the deaf. 

No. 77 forbids the ordination of the mute, the deaf, or the 
blind to the episcopate. 

The second Council of Carthage, Canon 34, A. D. 253, pro- 
vides that those who cannot speak for themselves, upon the tes- 
timony of others be baptized or admitted to the sacrament of 
penance. 

The same provision is repeated in the third council of Car- 
thage, Canon 76, A. D. 397, and in the African codex of Ecclesi- 
astical Canons, n. 48. St. Augustine, then bishop of Hippo, at- 
tended the third council of Carthage, and signed the decrees of 
the council. 

The First Council of Orange, France, A. D. 441, canon 12, 
makes the identical provision for the mute, with the amplifica- 
tion that the sacraments be administered also when the mute 
person requests the same in signs. 

Pope Leo I, A. D. 440-461, in his 89th (al. gist) letter con- 
firms the traditional practice of admitting the mute to the sacra- 
ments. No one on becoming speechless is to be denied the grace 
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of penance and Communion; if unable to express himself the 
testimony of others suffices. 

Other councils of France and Spain renew their adherence to 
this practice, and thus firmly establish the equality of spiritual 
care for the deaf and hearing. 

We find all these early provisions transplanted into Germany 
through the collection of councils given by Pope Hadrian I to 
Charlemagne, A. D. 774. 

Pope Innocent III, in response to a question of the Bishop of 
Arles, declares the deaf competent to contract marriage. A. D. 
1198. The same principle was declared in response to the in- 
quiry of Bishop of Brixen, A. D. 1206. 

This was enacted into a law, Decretals of Gregory IX, A. D. 
1234, and was in force in all Catholic countries throughout the 
succeeding ages. Cf. Gomez, Ad Leges Tauri, for Spain, Henry 
Basnage, Com. on Customs of Normandy for France. 

Later councils, e. g., Council of Besancon A. D. 1571, has three 
statutes covering the rights of the deaf to the sacraments, pen- 
ance, Eucharist and confirmation, and in each instance mentions 
that this is an old statute. 

From Pontas Casus Conscientiae, Tom. III. Luxemburg, 1732, 
we learn that he was of the opinion that a priest sins grievously 
if he neglects to care for the spiritual needs of one deaf and 
mute, for “it is certain that one born. deaf and mute can be 
duly instructed in the principal truths of religion by the use of 
apt signs.” As words appeal to the ear so are signs the language 
of the eyes and he refers to St. Augustine (de Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, n. 3.) As a mute person who is not deaf is instructed by 
words, so one mute and deaf, though it be more difficult, is 
taught by signs and gestures. He adduces the argument of St. 
Augustine who reasons thus: If the rooster upon finding some- 
thing to eat can call the hen, and the dove its mate, so human 
beings, enjoying the use of reason can also make their thoughts 
known by signs and gestures, even though deprived of speech 
and hearing. 

With the help of pictures and expressive gestures the deaf- 
mute is to be taught: 1. The creation of man. 2. The birth 
of Christ. 3. The adoration of the shepherds and the Magi. 
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4. The chief miracles of His mortal life. 5. The institution of 
the Eucharist. 6. The principal sufferings and the circumstances 
of the crucifixion. 7. The resurrection. 8. The ascension into 
heaven. 9g. The descent of the Holy Ghost. He is also to be 
told of the four last things, death, heaven, judgment, hell, and 
such signs are to be employed which will produce in the deaf 
person acts of adoration, reverence, fear, joy, contrition, and 
the like. 

Pontas bases his opinion upon a decision of the council of 
Angers held in 1704. 

The Roman Catholic Church, far from excluding the deaf 
from the benefits of religion, opened to them the treasures of 
grace in demanding for them access to the sacraments. 

In matters of civil law, the Christian Middle Ages were act- 
uated by the noblest and most just principles. The deaf, the deaf- 
mute, were protected against any injustice on the part of wicked 
people, and all of their rights were safeguarded. The clearest 
statement covering the legal status of the deaf we find in Curcus 
Theologiac, Tom XVI. Migne, ed. 1841, which reprints a mono- 
graph of William Beusch, S. J., De Pactis et Contractibus, Cap. 
3, sec. 2, art. 4, No. 39, A. D. 1736. He refers to older authori- 
ties who hold that the mute and deaf can make contracts; for 
their own protection, however, someone conversant with the signs 
should be present; he also specifies such who being deaf can 
speak, and such who are able to read lips. 

In corpus Juris Germanici Publici ac Privati Ex Aevo Medio, 
the Swabian law Chapter 136 reads thus: No. 7. War ein Stymme 
ist der nicht geantworten mag und vordert er mit geberden eynen 
fuersprechen den sol man thn geben. 8. Und was man bedeuten 
mag, darnach und er auff in klaget und auff in erzwegen mag 
darnach sol der richter richten. 

Evidently the deaf were treated as sane in the Swabian courts 
and their testimony was accepted, and this during the Middle 
Ages. 

Pignatelli, in his Consultationes Canonicae, Tom. 1, Consult. 
17, ad 6, A. D. 1678, declares that signs have the same value of 
expression as has the spoken word. 
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Pantomime: A series of actions, as gestures and postures, 
used to convey ideas or information; sign language, as to con- 
verse with Indians in pantomime. Standard Dictionary. Panto- 
mime was at its perfection in the early days of Christianity. 

St. Jerome (Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Book I, ch. 2.) A. D. 388, makes this clear statement: ‘The 
deaf can learn the Gospel by means of the sign language.” Cf. 
St. Augustine On the Quantity of the Soul, ch. 18. 

Sanchez (died 1610) de Matrimonio, Tom. I, disp. 8, states 
that experience shows the mutes to be of such keen mind that 
they can easily explain the most difficult by signs, and also under- 
stand that which is told them. 

Receding into earlier ages we find step for step a large number 
of theologians who declare that the deaf-mute must write his 
confession, if he is able to do so. The earliest declaration on 
this score we find is in the writings of St. Thomas, (died 1274) 
Summa Theologica, P. 3, quest. 9, art. 3. These references which 
can be supplemented by additional authorities fully convince the 
writer that the deaf as a class were not uneducated in the Middle 
Ages. 

When we read (Bollandists Vol. 30, p. 3), how a mother tried 
every medical means to have speech restored to her daughter, 
and of another mother (page 79) who lived in the sixth century, 
who made every effort to teach her mute boy to speak, and again 
the beautiful prayers of St. Gudula of Brussels, A. D. 712, and 
St. Maurice (died 584) for the restoration of hearing and speech 
for deaf boys brought to them, we cannot suppose that the deaf 
“were regarded with a religious dread as cursed by heaven.” 
Similar instances are to be found recorded in the Bollandists of 
every country and in every century. 

The earliest instance of interest toward the deaf which thus 
far we have been able to discover dates back to the time of the 
Apostles. It is recorded (Bollandists Vol. 30) of St. Apollinaris, 
who was ordained to the priesthood and consecrated Bishop by 
St. Peter himself, about the year 44 A. D. Shortly after at 
Ravenna he restored speech to a deaf youth. An illustrious 
example we find in Bl. Salvator, A. D 1567, who restored speech 
to thirty-five mute people during the course of his life. 
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Nor does the claim of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
have been “the first to admit the deaf to the ministry” hold. 
Various enclycopedias inform us that a pupil of Pedro de Ponce 
(died 1584) was made a cleric and given a benefice, and in the 
Bollandists Tom. 3, pp. 703-704, quoting a record of the year 
1180, we read of a sub-deacon, Herdwicus by name, and sur- 
named the deaf, who received hearing at the grave of Bl. Domi- 
tian. 

Thoughtful comparison of the statements made by the his- 
torians of deaf-mute education, with the official declarations of 
the Church, and the authoritative interpretation of her laws, 
and the actual interest, kind, humane, and just on the part of 
the members of this Church, demands a revision of the biased 
articles and a cessation of slanderous remarks on the part of 
those who instruct the deaf children in the publicly supported 
schools of the land. 

When we recall that deaf-mute education owes its existence to 
priests, directly in Spain, France, Italy, Austria, and indirectly 
in all other countries, we may well be surprised at the scenes which 
were enacted at two State schools for the deaf in most recent 
times. A pageant entitled “The Story of the Deaf” which was 
produced by the teachers and pupils of the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf, May 15, 1923, and again by the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, June 15, 1924, presents this scene: “Early 
Christian Episode ‘The deaf cannot be saved’ St. Augustine. 
Priests come in. Education approaches Religion and intercedes 
for the Deaf Child, but alas! Religion claims there is no salva- 
tion for the deaf since ‘faith cometh by hearing’ and waves the 
Deaf Child aside. Dismayed and disheartened she seeks her 
place of solitude and loneliness.” -— Program of the Pageant. 

Religion in this passage means the Catholic Church, it in- 
cludes the great religious orders of the early ages, the Augus- 
tinians, the Basilians, the Benedictines. We trust to have 
cleared the Church as such of the stigma which has been at- 
tached to it by uninformed writers. We leave the defense of the 
religious orders to themselves, 








CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
called to order and opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rey. 
Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J. Representatives from the following 
schools for the blind answered the roll call: The Catholic In- 
stitute for the Blind, New York City; St. Joseph’s Institute for 
the Blind, Jersey City, N. J.; Brooklyn Home for the Blind, 
Port Jefferson, L. I, N. Y., and St. Mary’s Institute for the 
Blind, Lansdale, Pa. The minutes of last year’s meetings were 
approved and accepted as read. 

Before the reading of the papers the Chairman called atten- 
tion to the need of ever increasing strides on the part of all 
teachers of the blind towards the attaining of the highest measure 
of efficiency in the application of the best standards of teaching. 
Hence every effort was to be made to learn from those who have 
been engaged in the teaching of the blind the best methods to 
adopt and the highest standards to strive after. 

The first topic taken up at this session was the advisability of 
making provision for the teaching of our blind in the parish 
schools in case parents were opposed to sending their children 
to an institutional school. There should be no greater difficulty 
in taking up this side branch of education of the blind in the 
parish schools than there is in the public schools, where for years 
this work was being done in more than a dozen cities. An in- 
teresting paper on the subject in question was read by Sister M. 
Benigna, O. S. D. of the Catholic Institute for the Blind, New 
York City. 

The next question treated was “The Relative Value of Oral 
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Teaching as Compared with Teaching by Embossed Books.” 
A valuable paper on the subject was read by Sister Augustine, 
D. of W. of the Brooklyn Home for the Blind, Port Jefferson, 
L. 4 See 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order and opened with prayer 
by the Chairman. After a few preliminary remarks on the sub- 
jects treated in the previous session, a paper on “Educational 
Tests and Measurements for the Sightless” was read by Sister 
M. Geronimo, O. S. D., of the Catholic Institute for the Blind, 
New York City. 

After the discussion of some of the points contained in the 
foregoing paper, attention was called to the valuable aids and 
suggestions contained in Mr. Samuel Hayes’ Self Surveys in 
Schools for the Blind. The discussion was followed by the 
reading of a paper on “Recreation for the Blind,’ by Sister 
Athanasius from St. Mary’s Instittite for the Blind, Lansdale, Pa. 

Announcement was then made that another Conference on 
a variety of other subjects would be held at some future date. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

SistER M. Geronimo, O. S. D., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


CLASSES FOR THE BLIND IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 


SISTER M. BENIGNA, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THI 
BLIND, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


The purpose of this paper is to give a definite plan whereby 
classes for the blind may be successfully conducted in the parish 
school. In cities where the number of Catholic blind children is 
not sufficient to warrant the success of a Catholic institute for 
their training and education, this great problem could be solved 
by establishing classes for the blind in a few of the parish schools. 

In carrying on the work for the blind in parish schools the 
sightless pupils will follow the course of study prescribed in 
the school and will work in the regular classes with the sighted 
pupils, except during such periods as penmanship, drawing, 
reading (when Braille books do not correspond with those being 
used in the regular classes,) sewing and manual training. 
Throughout these periods the blind child will go to the special class 
and there be instructed in Braille reading and writing, the use of 
the arithmetic slate, and when he has reached the fifth grade 
typewriting will be added to his curriculum. Sewing and all 
forms of manual art are also given in the special class. Each 
child will have his own program. Care must be taken that the 
programs of the special class do not conflict in any way with the 
schedule in the regular classes. 

It will be observed that the pupils in the special class range 
from the first to the completion of the eighth grade. Fifteen 
is the number of pupils limited to any special class. The work 
will be so arranged that there will not be more than five or 
possibly six in the class at any one time. In addition to the work 
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already prescribed the speciai teacher will also assist her pupils 
in preparing their work for their respective grades. 

Outside of general knowledge, the teachers of special classes 
will specialize in Braille, use of arithmetic slate, typewriting 
and manual art. A good sized room would be required, well 
equipped with Braille readers, suitable from the first to the eighth 
grade, as well as all books corresponding as nearly as possible 
with those being used in the regular classes; Braille writing tab- 
lets, Braille writers, typewriters, arithmetic slates, drawing 
cushions, paper and cardboard maps, wooden maps outlined 
with plasteline, materials for sewing, crocheting, knitting, basket 
weaving, cord work and chair caning. 

There are many advantages in having the blind child attend 
school with the sighted. He will imbibe their energetic spirit. 
His contact with the sighted will benefit him socially by 
entering into their games and sports. He will in great measure 
forget his affliction and so come out of himself and be less 
self-centered. The religious education he will receive will not 
only help him to bear his cross with courage and resignation but 
will give him both patience and endurance so much needed by 
the sightless when surrounded by the trials and difficulties which 
must of necessity beset their path throughout their career. 

The receiving of holy Communion in a body with his class at 
regular intervals will excite him to keener fervor and devotion. 
Then, too, there will be the great opportunity of joining the sev- 
eral children’s sodalities attached to the church. In addition, 
his home training with mother love and affection, the contact 
he will have with relatives and friends, will prove of no small 
value to the sightless child. 











ORAL TEACHING VERSUS TEACHING BY EM- 
BOSSED BOOKS 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, DAUGHTER OF WISDOM, BROOKLYN HOME FOR 
THE BLIND, PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


Education of the blind has been considered a special care of 
public and private agencies for only a little more than a century. 
To provide opportunities for becoming well trained citizens and 
useful men and women in the fields of worthy activities, various 
plans and methods and untiring efforts are being given all over 
the world as to the best and most profitable way of instructing 
the blind. 

The subject assigned me, “Oral Teaching Versus Teaching by 
Embossed Books,” is one that covers a great field of thought. 
In many subjects, in our opinion, the oral expression far sur- 
passes the embossed method of imparting education to the blind. 
From a psychological point of view, oral teaching is of para- 
mount value. It takes the place of visualization and gives the 
subject-matter a clearer and more concise form. The child 
listening to the various questions and answers and being allowed 
in turn to ask questions naturally will learn far more than if 
otherwise engaged in trying to work these things out unaided. 

We know from past experience that the sense of hearing is de- 
veloped far beyond that of touch, and we realize consequently 
that in the subjects of arithmetic, geography, history, etc., oral 
teaching far excels in helpfulness the use of embossed books. 
Think for example, what the blackboard would mean to a blind 
child, with its figures, diagrams, operations, etc. That help, oral 
expression, a clear, lucid explanation to carry the pen picture 
to the mind of the child, must supply. In the subject of geogra- 
phy the embossed books can be used with great benefit for the 
blind as the relief maps and globes give an intelligent conception 
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of the subject-matter, although even here, oral expression would 
be of material help, particularly in descriptive geography. 

As for the course in English, oral expression is not only bene- 
ficial but really necessary. A blind child might pore over false 
syntax by the hour and read every rule and exception given in 
embossed books and still be very faulty in his speech if not 
allowed to mingle and listen to good English as spoken by those 
about him. Some of our little blind boys and girls have been 
able to write the finest compositions after listening to some good 
poetry recited for them, and in some instances have even at- 
tempted to write poems. This has been the case of one of our 
own boys. He has been taking elocution lessons for some time 
and has not only developed into a fine English speaker but has 
cultivated such a good taste for poetry that he has written a 
poem, called “By the Sea.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the all-important sub- 
ject of religion as taught the child through oral expression. How 
dry and uninteresting even the “Our Father” (and many prayers) 
would be, if the sightless child was not made acquainted with 
the fact that “Father” meant God who created him, and was 
taught through oral expression the meaning of that Heaven 
which God has prepared for those who love and serve Him. 
Picture the great joy and intense happiness it must afford the 
blind to listen to intelligent conversation by mingling with the 
sighted, listening to good sermons and lectures as given by our 
priests and teachers, and to learn to realize that there is an “inner 
light” of mind and soul which far surpasses that seen by men. 

Oral teaching, then, in our opinion, is absolutely necessary for 
the proper education of the blind, but embossed books are a 
splendid aid and should be heartily endorsed by those interested 
in caring for the blind. 











EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS FOR 
THE SIGHTLESS 


SISTER M. GERONIMO, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIN), 
NEW YORK CITY 


Educational tests and measurements are rapidly becoming an 
important factor in the education of the sightless. After several 
years of careful scientific investigation and surveys of the blind, 
psychologists have succeeded in adapting the standardized tests 
to schools for the blind. Their use has led to unqualified ap- 
proval by leading educators of the blind throughout the United 
States. However, before adopting these tests into our curric- 
ulum it may be well to discuss seriously their values and limita- 
tions. We shall consider first the advantages claimed for them. 

All workers with the blind have been hampered in the past 
by a lack of the proper classification of their pupils. We are 
dealing with a heterogeneous group of pupils, some of whom are 
of superior intelligence, others of average intelligence, with the 
usual number of backward, dull and feeble-minded. We have 
been endeavoring to classify them according to age or grade, 
regardless of the lack of coordination in this method. This hap- 
hazard classification has resulted in much waste of effort on the 
part of the teacher, and loss of interest and attention on the part 
of the class. The principal aim in giving the intelligence and 
achievement tests in the schools for the blind has been to remedy 
this condition. McCall has stated this aim concisely in the follow- 
ing words: 


“The first fundamental objective of classification is to put 
together those of equal educational status. It is believed that 
homogeneous equalized groups will make more satisfactory 
progress, due to the fact that the teacher can teach such a group 
almost as one pupil. The needs of all pupils are then closely 
similar. The work done can be more exactly adapted to all. It 
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saves the wear and tear on the teacher of continually shifting 
from one grade of ability to another.” 


Acting according to these principles, it is possible to reorganize 
classes for the blind along more scientific lines. 

The achievement tests, which measure the ability rather than 
the intelligence of the pupil, are also helpful to the teacher of the 
handicapped. The definite object of these tests is to measure 
the abilities as well as the intelligence of the blind child. They 
are at least a partial substitute for the examination which has 
been our ordinary measure of intelligence.. Heretofore examina- 
tions were given by the teachers and were graded according to 
their private opinion of the value of the papers. Modern edu- 
cators have discovered that these estimates are not reliable, and 
in the case of a blind child they are not a fair test of his ability. 
I am sure we shall agree that in our highly specialized work we 
have often encountered a surprising number of varied opinions 
regarding the ability of a certain individual. An intelligence test, 
if conducted intelligently, will give us a definite idea of each 
pupil’s mentality. In the admission of children to our schools 
or in testing the school work, we shall find the educational 
measurements more reliable than divided opinions. Besides 
placing educational measuring on an objective basis, there are 
other values which have been recognized recently. The weak- 
nesses of class instruction may be discovered and eliminated. 
the quality of teaching will be improved, the progress of a group 
may be measured accurately, and both teacher and school au- 
thorities will have in their possession this accurate measure- 
ment of results which will enable them to answer all objections 
to their methods of teaching or school management. 

Before passing on to the limitations of these tests, | wish to 
call attention to one of more value that is especially important 
in our particular field of education. I refer to the conservation 
of time which results from the specializing of the training. 
Economy of time is essential in our classwork, yet we often waste 
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time drilling upon matter that has been already well learned; 
we seek in vain for the intangible something that is causing re- 
peated failures. The use of the achievement test will clear up 
many of these difficulties. 

Since these measurements for the blind have been published 
very recently, the teacher who is now convinced of their value 
may wish to know something of their origin. The standard test 
for the blind is the Irwin-Hayes adaptation of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence tests. This Scale was adopted after a survey of 1200 
children with defective vision. The text used in connection with 
these tests is the ‘“Irwin-Hayes Guide for the Binet-Simon Tests 
adapted for the use with the Blind.” In the words of Dr. Hayes 
who prepared the survey — “this Guide represents a provisional 
standardization based upon a careful, though not complete statis- 
tical study of passes and failures by age groups, supplemented 
by the judgment of those who have used the tests continuously 
for a number of years.” The use of these tests will enable us 
properly to classify the blind before placement in school-grades 
and will also be of scientific value toward the completion of the 
psychological knowledge of our blind pupils. 

The achievement and general intelligence tests have been pub- 
lished recently under the title of A Manual for the Guidance of 
Teachers Conducting Self-Surveys in Schools for the Blind. In 
this helpful little book there are adaptations of the Courtis and 
Pressey Arithmetic Tests, the Ayres Spelling Tests, the Hahn- 
Lackey Geography Scale, Tests in Composition and Practical 
Information, as well as special tests in the use of mechanicai 
devices employed by the sightless. Embossed material for the 
special tests are printed by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. In giving these tests, teachers should exercise cau- 
tion, remembering that although educational measurements are 
approved by thoughtful educators of the day, yet they have limi- 
tations which require careful consideration. Besides the general 
limitations which I shall name, there are special precautions 
necessary in schools for the blind. 
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The principal objection to the tests from a Catholic viewpoint: 
has been that they are materialistic; that only certain powers 
of the mind are tested, while volitional and emotional elements are 
ignored. However, by keeping in mind the fact that scientific 
measurements are only an aid in our work and not an end in 
themselves, we shall avoid the error of over-emphasizing their 
importance. “The value of a mind,” says Bishop Spalding, “is 
measured by the objects it habitually contemplates.” In our 
field of labor the development of a beautiful and virtuous soul 
will always supersede the training of a precocious mind. Then, 
there is the danger of placing a pupil in.a certain fixed class 
according to an inferior Intelligence Quotient. This is obviously 
unfair, for by changing the environment and giving a more in- 
dividualistic training, the I. Q. may be raised. It is well to recali 
to mind also that the work of statidardizing these tests is still 
going on and that after giving them the teacher of the blind must 
ask herself, “Do the results of these tests compare favorably 
with the pupil’s daily work in class? Are they perfectly fair to 
the blind child? Is it well to use the same test for a totally 
blind child that we use for those who have some degree of 
vision?” Constructive criticism on these points will aid in the 
perfecting of the tests now in use. 

Since the rate of reading and writing is slower with the blind, 
extra time is allowed in giving the speed tests. Another note- 
worthy concession given the blind is the taking of one or two 
preliminary tests similar to the final test so that the mechanics 
of the test may be grasped. It is generally conceded that pupils 
who receive low scores at the first testing may be re-tested by 
the same or another examiner; relative conditions rather than 
lack of intelligence may be the cause of the inferior score. 
Alternate questions are found on the test-sheet for this purpose. 

As a supplement of this paper, I have appended the results of 
the Intelligence Tests given at the Catholic Institute for the 
Blind. The Tests given were the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Tests and the Irwin-Hayes Adaptation Tests for 
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the Blind. Forty-seven children were tested with the followir.z 


results : 

Intelligence Quotient Boys Girls 
Superior— 110 or above . . .5. 5 
Average — 90o-II0. ... . I0 ay 
Backward — 80-90 .... .6. oy 
Borderline — 70-80... .. 7 ct 
Probably feeble-minded . . .2. 2 











RECREATION FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER ATHANASIUS, ST. MARY'S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
LANSDALE, PA. 


In the life of every sightless child as well as in that of the 
seeing, there is a natural desire for physical activity. It is a well 
established fact that play and recreation are essential for the full 
development of child life. There is a very definite connection be- 
tween recreation and health. The playing child is usually the 
bright, vivacious and rosy-cheeked child. To deprive a child of 
play is to take away from him an inherent right. making him dull, 
weak and anemic. Play ends by devolping both mind and body. 
The necessity for quick decision and movement produces a quick 
and alert brain. 

In school the sightless child learns much from the text-book 
as well as from the explanations of the teacher and the various 
devices used for imparting knowledge to the blind. It some- 
times happens that when our pupils have become proficient in 
the different branches of knowledge we are satisfied that we have 
done our duty. Let us not forget that it is on the playground that 
the child learns many things which no text-book can instill. It 
is there that he learns to forget his own affliction and to depend 
upon his own exertions. The playground is a very powerful fac- 
tor in strengthening that habit of self-reliance which we endeavor 
so earnestly to foster in the minds of our pupils. At a certain age 
boys and girls form themselves into groups. Those with a talent 
for leadership come to the front, and we have the born play 
leader. The virtue of loyalty is best fostered by play. The in- 
dividual learns to subordinate himself to the whole. The in- 
fluence of the playground on character is far-reaching. Under 
its discipline the child acquires those principles which guide him 
through life and for weal or for woe his future conduct will be 
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governed largely by the lessons learned from his companions at 
play. Play is therefore a very important element in the child’s 
education, and should not be neglected. 

Ample provision for play is made in most of our schools for 
the blind, the equipment being suited for the use of the sightless. 
There is a strong desire implanted in the heart of every blind 
child to compete with the seeing, and if properly directed this can 
be utilized in playground activities. The secret of success lies in 
getting them to realize that they can play the game as well as 
sighted children. Children often come to us from homes where- 
in they have passed a life of inactivity and as a consequence they 
are retarded physically and mentally. Our first concern is to 
teach them to become self-reliant by taking part in the play and 
recreation of the other children. This task being accomplished 
we are ready to proceed with the regular school work. In every 
case where special care has been given to the child’s physical ac- 
tivity, it is gratifying to note the results. The child becomes 
strong, swift and graceful and a certain ease is acquired in his 
social relations. 

The question may now be reasonably asked, “What kind of 
games do the blind play?” We are perhaps a trifle surprised to 
find that there are many games which they may successfully play. 
The most popular are: Football, bowling, leap-frog, chase-tag, 
snap-the-whip, drop-the-handkerchief, and hide and seek. Foot- 
ball, bowling and leap-frog are very popular with the boys. 
In playing football it is advisable to have one or two 
sighted or partially sighted boys to assist in finding the 
ball. The bowling alley is made a joyous spot with the en- 
thusiasm of the boys and their zest in following each other’s 
score. They do this with marked alertness, visualizing the posi- 
tion of the pins knocked down when they are called out by the 
pin boy, and jollying each other on the good or bad scores with 
the same chaffing spirit as a group of sighted players. The 
other games above mentioned are particularly enjoyed by the 
girls. Interest in sports may be stimulated by organized competi- 
tion. A field day once a year is also an excellent thing to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

For indoor recreation much pleasure is derived from such 
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games as “Going to Jerusalem,” “The Jolly Miller,” Dominoes,” 
or card games such as “Pit” and “Checkers.” For the latter 
there is a board particularly adapted for the use of the blind. 
Dancing seems to be the favorite recreation of the older pupils 
and our sighted visitors are astonished to see with what ease and 
grace they go through the intricacies of the dance. Aesthetic 
dancing should be on the schedule of every school for the sight- 
less. It gives to the body a poise and agility not easily attained 
otherwise. In every institution there are periods of so-called free 
play. Observation has revealed the fact that while many of the 
blind are supposed to be playing they are in reality doing nothing. 
Like many sighted children of the present day they seem to have 
lost the art of playing. In recognition of this fact those who 
have made a study of playground activities claim that the most 
beneficial kind of play is that which is carried on under a com- 
petent leader. 

The formation of clubs for the blind is altogether too important 
a feature of their education to be overlooked. The club, besides 
fostering social intercourse, has a much more important place 
as the developer of character, self-reliance and leadership. Com- 
petent leadership is absolutely essential for success in recreational 
activities. If we can secure good leaders the problem of recrea- 
tion is practically solved. 








CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1924, 2:30 P. M. 

The Conference of Religious Superiors held its opening ses- 
sion at St. Mary’s Academy, 1175 Superior Street. Delegates 
from all parts of the country were in attendance. Right Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Bishop of Covington, presided. 

The Conference was called to order and opened with prayer 
by the Right Reverend Chairman who extended a greeting of 
cordial welcome to all present. After a brief discussion on the 
status of the Superiors’ Conference in the Association and on the 
importance of continued patronage and hearty cooperation of 
the members of the Conference, a paper on “Catholic Teacher 
Training Institutes” was read by Sister M. Loretella, M. A., De- 
partment of Education, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
This paper brought forth a spirited discussion, and delegates 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana spoke freely of ac- 
tual conditions existing in these States and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in obtaining State certification. 
’ A paper entitled “The Seed Time of Social Service” was then 
read by Sister Rose de Lima, LL. B., Ph. D. of the College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. In view of the demand for social 
science in all classes of society to-day this paper set forth the 
possibilities of splendid work in our parish schools by correla- 
tion with the subjects of the curriculum. Gratifying reports of 
work were made by the Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent, 
New York, and by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Marillac Seminary, Normandy, Mo. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A. M. 
The Conference opened with a paper on “Present-Day Educa- 
tion Judged by Results” by Sister Leona, A. B., Supervisor of the 
Schools of the Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 
Interesting discussions on the physical, mental, and moral phases 
of education of to-day followed. 
In order to give the delegates an opportunity to visit other 
departments of the Association no afternoon session was held. 


THIRD SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:30 A. M. 

This session was held in St. John’s School. Right Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., President General of the Catholic Educational 
Association, addressed the meeting. His words were full of 
inspiration and encouragement and of warning as well, — warn- 
ing against the materialistic philosophy of the present age, and 
the intellectual pride that so often results from a superficial 
knowledge of the higher branches of learning. 

A paper on “Some Phases of a Teacher’s Influence” by a 
Sister Servant of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Mich., 
was then read by Rev. Charles J. Linskey, M. A., Superintendent 
of Parish Schools, Detroit. 

Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D. of the Catholic University of 
America read an important paper on “The Reform of the Cur- 
riculum.” The Conference agreed with Dr. Johnson that there 
is need of a reform in the curriculum, but how, when, and where 
shall it begin? . Whose judgment and experience are great 
enough to devise a plan that will entail no loss of time to the 
pupil and at the same time fully satisfy the educators of the 
country? Leadership and vision are both necessary to the re- 
form desired. Surely in these days of educational progress, these 
should not be wanting. 
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Dr. Milton Potter, Superintendent of the Public Schools o: 
Milwaukee, then addressed the Conference and expressed him. 
self in terms of edification and congratulation at what he had 
witnessed during his visit. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

SI1sTER LEONA, 
Secretary. 








PAPERS 


A PLEA FOR CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


SISTER M. LORETELLA, C. S. C., ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME, 
INDIANA 


Teaching has now become more than ever a professional voca- 
tion for religious in the teaching sisterhoods. Ways and means 
of providing the training for this vocation according to the latest 
enactments for teachers is one of the present problems of the 
Church. The Church is the living mother who satisfies, even 
anticipates the wants of her Catholic family, and, owing to her 
unique adaptability she can and does become “all things to all 
men”. The members of this family are collectively and individ- 
ually responsible for the fulfillment of its mission; its interests 
are our interests, its problems our concern; therefore, all Catho- 
lics, as well as religious, should be solicitous about the problem 
before us. 

The history of the foundation and progress of the Church in 
America gives proof of her ability to meet the needs of her chil- 
dren. This is shown most strikingly in her system of schools: 
parish, both elementary and secondary, private academies, and 
colleges, but because of changed conditions in the educational 
world to-day there exists now a need of Catholic colleges for the 
training of teachers. Until recently applicants for teachers’ cer- 
tificates who had not attended State institutions were admitted to 
State normal schools upon passing a satisfactory examination 
conducted by State officials. After six or twelve weeks’ work in 
a normal institute they were entitled to grade or high school 
teachers’ certificates. This, however, did not always secure them 
positions in State schools for bigotry sometimes rules against 
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Catholics as teachers. Insufficient remuneration prevented the 
accepting positions in parish schools. To-day there is a new an 
advanced method for certification of teachers which conside:, 
processes, time and places more than products. The teachers o 
the past can neither catch up nor keep pace with it for want « 
time and opportunities. 

Public school teachers, teaching over fifteen years need not 
worry. They will without further efforts at improvement I: 
given life certificates for teaching. Not so well fares the religious 
teacher of the same ability and experience ; she must catch up with 
the new method or leave her loved educational work and be rele 
gated to other fields of labor. This new method is good, although 
sprung too suddenly upon the educational world. It is here and 
has come to stay, so we must meet its requirements and find ways 
and means to adapt ourselves to it. This paper makes a plea for 
a college that will give to our religious and Catholic high school 
graduates not only a religious education, but also the same kind 
of teacher-training as is offered by State normal schools and 
universities. 

Within the past century the development of Catholic universi- 
ties and colleges of arts and sciences in this country has surpassed 
the most sanguine hopes of educators; their increased numbers 
and efficiency make it possible for Catholic students to continue 
their education beyond the high school course under religious 
guidance and at the same time to avail themselves of the cultural 
advantages offered by these institutions. Except for the courses 
of medicine, of law, of engineering and commerce for men, these 
institutions of higher learning have offered only liberal and cul- 
tural courses and until recently have made almost no provision for 
professional education, especially for women. As a result num- 
bers of our high school graduates, also religious, attend the State 
training schools for teachers, either the two-year normal schools 
or the State universities. The Catholic colleges of arts and 
sciences are fulfilling a high mission and doing an inestimable 
good, yet Catholic normal schools and colleges of professional 
teacher-training would be of more benefit to those intending to 
teach. 

In 1839 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts opened in Lex- 
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ington the first teacher-training school under the auspices of the 
State, and statistics show that there are to-day one hundred and 
seventy-five such institutions. They have met a need; they have 
been a success, and many of our Catholic young women attend 
them, not because they prefer a secular institution but because the 
Catholic colleges have not been offering the same opportunity to 
procure professional training. 

The attendance at our colleges has been mainly from classes 
not seeking training for professional purposes, and through some 
strange conception of culture there has been established a slight 
distinction between liberal and professional education similar in 
nature to that obtaining between intellectual and mechanical work. 
Because of such a false standard, we have, perhaps unconsciously, 
influenced against Catholic professional training the girl who does 
not wish to remain in idleness under the parental roof until she 
marries. Now this distinction is disappearing; most girls cherish 
2 hope of contributing at least a few years of service for their 
own support or for the good of others. Since the A. B. or Pu. 
B. without professional training does not entitle a girl to teach, 
whereas a two-year normal course does fit her for a position in 
the elementary school, and a four-year professional course for one 
in a high school, she will naturally seek an institution where she 
can fulfill her desires and achieve her aims. For several reasons 
these secular institutions are not suitable for religious preparing 
to teach, hence the expediency of establishing Catholic normal 
schools and colleges suitable for religious as well as seculars. 

It would seem that our Catholic colleges already established 
could provide such training, and that it is unnecessary to establish 
new institutions for the purpose. But it is difficult in an institu- 
tion having two distinct aims to foster the right spirit for both 
the liberal arts and professional work, unless a double corps of 
teachers be provided; the curricula too would be overburdened 
and neither aim be accomplished. It may not be far distant when 
normal schools by State enforcement will be separate institutions 
Passed away we hope forever are the antiquated ideas of former 
academic professors who believe first, “that he who knows a 
subject can teach it; and second, that the word ‘pedagogy’ is 
anathema and should be stricken out of all reputable dictionaries.” 
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How could such persons successfully teach professional subjects 
when they did not believe in them? It is therefore commendable 
that we keep to the front in the forward march of education and 
have our own special institutions for the sole purpose of training 
our Catholic teachers. 

The teacher’s college should, then, be distinctly professional. 
To accomplish its mission properly, it should provide a training 
different in kind from that implied by purely cultural education. 
It should regard teaching as a profession to be chosen only by 
those who appreciate its idealism and are willing to bring to it 
unselfish aims and a desire for self-sacrificing service. It should 
radiate a peculiar professional spirit of consecration to noble 
service and a generous striving towards perfection of professional 
power. The school that can best develop such a spirit is the dis- 
tinctly professional training school, for the “very essence of pro- 
fessional training consists in the development of a scientific at- 
titude of mind toward the solution of problems which lie within 
one’s own professional endeavor.” 

Institutions for teacher-training should offer both two-year and 
four-year courses for teachers. They should provide the same 
environment for both elementary and high school teachers for 
several reasons. All teachers should have the same spirit and be 
concerned with the same fundamental problems—the needs and 
nature of the child; all will be broadened and enlightened by a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire scheme of education. 
Having been educated in the same school, they will have similar 
standards and methods; and, though they may apply these dif- 
ferently in their own departments, there will result harmonious 
blending of educational principles, elementary and advanced. For 
principals and superintendents, too, there should be special 
courses. These when trained in the same broad professional at- 
mosphere, having association with others in the various depart- 
ments, will become more efficient and intelligent leaders as well 
as more sympathetic advisers because they will possess the same 
philosophy, principles, and methods. 

It would be well if the teachers’ college would also offer special 
courses for teachers of music, art, home economics and the com- 
mercial subjects. The specialist becomes broader and more ef- 
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ficient when he studies not in a narrow corner of his own, but in 
the open environment that enables him to see his specialty not only 
as such, but in proper relation to the other branches of the school 
curriculum. Besides the teachers’ courses for obtaining licenses 
to teach, the college should offer courses leading to degrees, but 
only degrees that are strictly professional in name and in reality. 
Such an all-embracing, yet strictly professional teachers’ college 
cannot but become a capable servant and a great moral power, for 
it will engender a professional spirit, glorify the work of instruc- 
tion, and invite unto itself students who look upon teaching as 
“an occupation, worthy of the highest talent, character and at- 
tainment.” 

An indispensable part of the teachers’ college should be the dem- 
onstration or training school, and the success of the teachers’ 
college will depend chiefly upon the proper organization, equip- 
ment and operation of this training school, and especially upon 
the efficiency, intelligence, and spirit of its supervising teachers. 
As in all arts so in that of teaching — theorizing has its place, 
but the proper application of a theory proves its worth. After 
methods have been explained, evaluated, and learned, students 
should have the opportunity of observing their use in the class- 
room and of putting them into practice in their own student- 
teaching. Moreover, it is as practice teachers that students are 
tried out. In the training school they have the opportunity to ex- 
press their resourcefulness, their knowledge and understanding 
of the science of teaching and their ability to teach and govern. 
In such educational laboratories, teaching is stripped of its 
drudgery and young women are developed into genuine, artistic 
educators. 

Of Catholic teachers’ colleges there is a real need and their 
establishment should be of interest to all. What an incalculable 
amount of good they would accomplish for the world! To a 
great number of our young women they would bring the oppor- 
tunity of higher and professional education in a Catholic environ- 
ment; to our religious teachers they would offer increased ef- 
ficiency ; and to our religious communities they would undoubted- 
ly mean an increase in the number of vocations. Just a word 
about each of these points. 
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Since there are at present one hundred and seventy-five Stat 
normal schools in the United States, with a number of Catholi 
students attending them, and only a few of our Catholic college: 
having a teachers’ training course, we must conclude that there is 
an urgent vital necessity to provide for the needs of at least that 
number of students, and that it has become a duty for all Catholics 
in this country to aid in the establishment of such teachers’ col- 
leges by contributing their good will, influence and material re- 
sources. These young women are permitted through our neglect 
to imbibe false philosophies and to bring these principles into 
Catholic homes. The young public school teacher in some States 
is not allowed to speak of God or to give instructions in positive 
religion, but were she educated in a Catholic atmosphere she 
would have an appreciation of the things of God and at least teach 
nothing detrimental to the moral life of the child or derogatory to 
its good. These are reasons enough for providing them pro- 
fessional education in our own institutions. Such a college would 
provide along with professional training a religious education 
based on Catholic philosophy, which would prepare for the world 
leaders women of character and worth, staunch defenders and in- 
telligent propagators of our Christian heritage. 

If such colleges should be established by our religious com- 
munities at or near the motherhouses, the young religious could 
receive therein their professional training under community super- 
vision and become properly equipped to begin their lifework of 
teaching. Might not some motherhouse normal school, because 
of its environments and special educational advantages, extend to 
other communities the opportunities their own members enjoy 
and have their normal school become a center for Catholic pro- 
fessional training? The standard of Catholic educational en- 
deavor would be raised high above that of any purely secular in- 
stitution. In the Master’s vineyard there should be skilled 
laborers. I may here express the gratitude of many Sisters who 
have had the opportunity of attending the summer sessions in the 
colleges for men which were generously opened to assist the teach- 
ing body of Sisters. Teaching is, with religious, a vocation in the 
highest sense of the word; therefore it should be a perfect and 
artistic profession. The religious teacher should be the eminent 
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teacher. Professional perfection is only the flower of prepara- 
tion; as Butler says, “The problem of education is only the prob- 
lem of preparing the teachers for their work.” 

The teachers’ college would increase vocations. Instilling into 
our students an appreciation of the dignity of the teaching pro- 
fession, of the glory of serving one’s fellow men, and of the honor 
of working with God for the good of souls, cannot but inspire 
many to sacrifice their lives to the noble work of Christian educa- 
tion. Many Catholic young women who now attend State normal 
schools come from towns where they have not had the advantage 
of much Catholic instruction nor an opportunity of forming a true 
idea of the beauty of the religious life. Yet such students, often 
inspired by unselfish desires and exalted ideas of the mission of 
teaching, voluntarily choose to fit themselves for that profession ; 
and if during their time of training they were brought into a 
Catholic atmosphere they would undoubtedly devote themselves 
to the cause of religious teaching and the service of the Church. 

Possibly such colleges could not be erected immediately. In 
the meantime the best way to meet the need and temporarily to 
fill their places is to introduce into our already established colleges 
of arts and sciences a department of education, and provide facili- 
ties for practice teaching, using perhaps our parish schools as 
training schools. Such departments, because of present educa- 
tional requirements, should be accredited by the State, obtaining 
from it approbation and power to grant teachers’ licenses and de- 
grees in education. The Catholic University of America is in- 
deed an evidence that the hierarchy of the Church appreciates the 
necessity of the highest education for clergy and laity and of 
scientific teacher-training for religious teachers. The recapitula- 
tions of the official Catholic Directory for 1924 show that we 
have twelve Catholic teacher-training institutions in the United 
States. The need for more is urgent throughout the country. The 
cause of Catholic training for teachers is deserving of the en- 
couragement and support of the hierarchy, the consideration and 
zeal of religious teachers, and the enthusiastic cooperation of 
Catholic laymen. 

It is for us Catholics, lay and religious, to meet the needs of 
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the children in the manner of Newman who “with a vision that 
pierced the veil of the future, saw the value of our professional 
schools conducted under the shadow of the Church. He glanced 
down the ages of the years and beheld the modern mission of the 
Catholic layman”; with him, we “want the intellectual layman to 
be religious, and the devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual.” 

Let us hope, also pray, that the end of this century will see 
many successful teachers’ colleges, that the Church may be 
proud of the wonderful progress made by the devoted body of 
religious teachers. 








THE SEED TIME OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


SISTER ROSE DE LIMA, LL. B., PH. D., COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
CONVENT, N. J. 


The seedtime of social service is the school life of our boys 
and girls which includes the elementary, the grammar, the high 
school, and college. Before discussing the work of planting this 
seed in the hearts of our children it is well to recall our funda- 
mental basis for service and the adherence of the Church to the 
principles which distinguish her social work from both Pagan and 
modern philanthropy. These principles were given by the first 
Christian social worker, Our Lord Himself, in His answer to 
the Doctor of the Law, who asked, “Which is the great com- 
mandment?” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, and with all thy mind; this is the 
first and greatest commandment; and the second is like to this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ (Matt. xxii, 36, 37.) 

This great law of God should be interpreted to the little ones 
in terms of service. All the powers with which we love God come 
from Him and should be returned to Him. This is our first 
service. Indirectly and secondarily to Him, through our neigh- 
bor. This second service is received by God as if given directly 
to Himself, for did He not say, “Amen, I say to you, that as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it 
to me.” (Matt. xxiv, 40.) With this doctrine of love as a 
foundation for service Our Lord revolutionized Pagan humani- 
tarianism— the “Magnanimous Man” of Aristotle made way 
for the Good Samaritan. Then, 

“Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of self that trembling passed in music out of sight.” 

The children should be taught that during the reign of Chris- 
tian charity man was his brother’s keeper; that each felt bound 
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to give tithes of all he possessed; that the monasteries and co: 

vents were the general dispensaries of the alms of the faithful 
that in the guilds there was a spirit of religion and brotherhoo 

based on the common Fatherhood of God. Then came th 
“Great Catastrophe” which closed so many of the monasteries an‘ 
eventually changed the spirit of the guilds. The props whic! 
protected men from poverty were thrown down. An era oi 
suffering and privation followed. Legislative action became « 
necessity. The most notable act, the Poor Law of England, fo: 
two centuries through lax administration almost pauperized the 
masses. The hope for steady work and better times which came 
with the accomplishment of the industrial revolution was dis- 
pelled by the /aissez-faire principle which led to the domination 
of the weak by the strong — the inevitable result of the Protes- 
tant individualism which had supplanted Catholic collectivism. 
Consequent distress and poverty finally led to investigation. 
Organization and a spirit of cooperation ensued, showing that 
man was again beginning to feel some responsibility as his 
brother’s keeper. 

But the Christ-instilled charity of the Church had never died. 
All through the dark days that followed the so-called Reformation, 
relief work was carried on by saintly social workers, among 
whom we find such men as St. Vincent de Paul and Blessed de 
la Salle; and such women as Mary Aikenhead and Mother 
Macaulay. St. Vincent, with his Christ-inspired vision, founded 
charitable organizations unsurpassed in modern times. The seed 
that he planted bore fruit in this country in the work of our 
own Mother Seton. Later, the members of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, following the example of the Master, “went about 
doing good.” Frederick Ozanam and his co-founders left the 
guiding principles to which they still adhere. 


“Be not content to dole out alms,” (they said,) “which is a 
very cheap and unwise charity . . . make friends with the 
poor. Give to each family what your own better training en- 
ables you to give. In one place, it will be legal ; in another, medical 

in all cases help them to help themselves and ‘consider 
it your primary duty whether you take them tickets or not to 
render some personal service,’ 
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Such is the seed that our Catholic heritage would have us 
plant and fructify in the heart of the child. Although Catholic 
social action is not new, yet as each epoch brings with it new 
problems, the Church, where the welfare of her children is 


_ concerned, is always eager to obey the notice, “Stop! Look! 


Listen!” This she does without a single change in her funda- 
mental principles; and it is her adherence to these principles 
which keeps her charity distinct from philanthropy — “God is 
charity and we are His children.” “If,” as his eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes said in his recent address at the meeting of the Catholic 
Charities of New York, “the knowledge of God’s love for us 
would sink deeper into the hearts of men, and if that fire of love 
would burn into our very being a love for our fellow man as a 
brother before God, what a peace, what a joy would come upon 
earth!” 

The World War with its deluge of blood was the beginning 
of a new era in service. Rich and poor united by a common 
sorrow came together in closer union. A period of organiza- 
tion for the general welfare was inaugurated. Service and 
democracy began to be recognized as twin sisters; and, as Father 
Seidenburg so well says, “To be a twentieth century Samaritan 
one must be a hundred per cent American because the problems 
of charity are so vast and complicated that only the power of 
citizenship can solve them.” 

Since, then, the world has begun to realize its collective re- 
sponsibility and also that training for citizenship is likewise 
training for service, can we afford to neglect the adjustment of 
our planting to the present needs? What a harvest we shall reap 
from the great seedplot of Catholic youth! Father Cooper 
emphasized this phase of our seeding when he said, last sum- 
mer, at the National Conference of Catholic Charities: 


“If Catholic social work is to expand as it should it needs a 
sympathetic bearing and attitude on the part of the school. ..Such 
recognition must come through fuller development of our com- 
munity civics courses. Charity and the works of mercy are given 
stepmotherly treatment in our text-books of Christian doctrine. 
Charity has been crowded to the wall and often crowded out en- 
tirely. The central idea that must be introduced is that Catholic 
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social work in its myriad aspects is nothing more or less than 
the works of mercy applied to modern conditions and needs. 
Not until the school understands and lives in cordial sympathy 
with social work, and not until charity and the works of mercy 
are fully and whole-heartedly emphasized in the curriculum and 
in school activities, can we hope for or expect intelligent, ade- 
quate, and permanent support of present and future Catholic 
social work.” 


During the late war great enthusiasm for service was dis- 
played by the children in their Red Cross and other activities. 
Love and admiration for those who had gone “to do or die” for 
their neighbor across the sea incited their zeal. Can we not 
as Catholic teachers arouse the same enthusiasm for service to 
our neighbor because he is a fellow citizen of the city of God? 
The school can no longer be regarded as a place where children 
receive instruction and theoretically learn their duties as Good 
Samaritans, the corporal works of mercy must form a part of 
their daily lives. The new note is activity. This training of citi- 
zenship for service should begin in the kindergarten which some 
one has designated “the new key to the heart of the child.” The 
kindergarten reaches its ideal when it becomes a community 
where each tiny citizen enjoys his own work and play so long as it 
does not interfere with that of his little neighbor or with the com- 
mon welfare. Here brotherly love is taught in practice and theory, 
as songs, games, and all other exercises breathe a spirit of cordial 
helpfulness. Hosts of means present themselves for showing the 
creative spirit in love at the Christmastide. Group spirit prevails 
and older children are trained to help the younger. In the Catho- 
lic kindergarten the Infant Jesus is the model of kindness and 
obedience — “Love one another as I have loved you”; and that 
seed, from which the city of God sprang upon earth will later 
bear fruit in Christian service. 

All educators agree that the best time for efficient work in the 
formation of habits is from the kindergarten through the gram- 
mar grades. The habit of service is subject to the same psy- 
chological laws as other habits: there must be clear and desired 
ends and a uniformity in repetition. The habit of service should, 
by frequent acts be well-formed during these years, In the cur- 
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riculum and extra-curricular activities are excellent mediums 
through which to scatter social service seeds. In the explanation 
of Christian doctrine the corporal works of mercy should not 
receive the “stepmotherly treatment” of which Father Cooper 
complains, but motherly expression in service. Natural as well 
as supernatural virtues should be emphasized; for, as Father Le 
Buffe, Dean of Fordham School of Social Service, said at a 
Conference of Catholic Charities in a discussion on preventive 
measures : 


“By sending out our children equipped with the supernatural 
only, we send them out to fight a one-armed battle. If we teach 
them that lying, dishonesty, lack of modesty, are not only disliked 
by God but are also a degradation of human nature precisely be- 
cause they are not good, we give them two motives for not com- 
mitting evil and two motives for doing good. In case one motive 
fails the other may withhold them from evil.” 

In the elementary school many special acts of charity may be 
practiced. The mission mite-box “serves” the foreign neighbor. 
In the mite-giving, the spirit of charity must be blended; for how 
much more meritorious the act when the penny has been saved 
by abstinence from candy or other delicacy. A school glee club 
or choir may “serve” little orphans, the convalescent in the 
hospital, or the aged in institutions. Fruit or flowers to sick 
classmates are little seeds of thoughtfulness. Discarded clothing 
may be brought for the poor but should never be accepted unless 
clean and carefully mended, as soiled garments are an insult to 
the Master Who identified Himself with “the least.” Through 
geography and history charity to the alien may be taught. The 
cultural background of the immigrants and what their countries 
have contributed to America will be a little seed of respect for 
the little neighbor whose parents came to great-hearted America 
to seek opportunities for their children that their native land 
did not afford. Then opprobrious epithets, barbed thrusts, will 
no longer be used to pierce the little immigrant heart. 

And what a field the English teacher has for disseminating 
social ideas! In her reading and written assignments she may 
select topics illustrative of civic and social duties, dwelling espe- 
cially on the unselfishness of those who gave us our glorious 
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United States. Tales of sacrifice always appeal to children 
What child is not touched by the story of Little Nell who re- 
linquished all childish pleasures to save her grandfather from 
the downward gambling track! Practical service in American 
ization may be done in schools with a foreign element by having 
the older children help in the English field. A school or class 
paper which is motivated by English has a chance to make deep 
furrows in the service plot. The community civics course is a 
fertile field for the seed of service that makes for citizenship; 
for as the American hierarchy stated in their famous Pastoral 
Letter of 1920, “since the child is a member, not only of the 
family, but of the larger social group, his education must pre- 
pare him to fulfill his obligations to society.” One of the greatest 
of these, next to what he owes to God, is found in his realization 
that he is a social unit; and that, as such, even in his youngest 
days, he must show what may be called a patriotism in little 
things. He must contribute something in return for the protec- 
tion and advantages he enjoys as a little citizen. How can he do 
this? An important contribution is cleanliness. One of the best 
means a teacher may use to insure this is an explanation of the 
germ-producing qualities of dirt. He must be clean, not only on 
his own account, but more especially because he may indirectly 
bring great misery to his neighbor. 

In almost every city, we have cooperation between the schools 
and the Board of Health. A visiting nurse is the factor through 
whom the Health Board cares for the welfare of the community 
of children. Where there is no visiting nurse it is the duty of 
the class teacher to call health matters to the attention of the 
principal. “Keep Well” pamphlets are furnished by a request 
to government administrators, and are aids to the young teacher 
in explaining the necessity for care of the teeth, the value of 
fresh air and water, and the importance of clean hands before 
touching food. Some teachers may object, asserting that such 
instruction belongs to the home. So it does; but many mothers, 
especially among the foreign born, have not had our opportunities 
to receive this knowledge. The children can carry them the mes- 
sage from the classroom, the whole community benefiting 
thereby. 
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The war-time contempt for the slacker may be used as an in- 
centive for children in “Help to Keep the Neighborhood Clean” 
movements. This service may be negative as well as positive if 
the child is careful in not adding in any way to a lack of clean- 
liness. A thought that must be firmly planted is — only spongers 
and slackers accept the benefits of group life without contribut- 
ing personal service to it. Throughout the community civics 
instruction, loyalty to God, love of country, and respect for 
authority must be stressed. “The Pledge to the Flag” upon 
which the war spirit placed so much emphasis, tends to inspire 
a patriotism that will make the boy 

—e 
“The kind of man we really want the flag to symbolize — 
The friend of every man oppressed, 
The strong support of all that’s best.” 

In addition to the knowledge of the secular government of 
the community the Catholic schools should familiarize their stu- 
dents with the names and works of the diocesan institutions of 
welfare and of learning. A Catechism of Catholic Education by 
Rev. James H. Ryan, published by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, furnishes general information in regard to the educa- 
tional work of the Church. A valuable program, “The Charity 
Hour”, has been introduced by Right Rev. Moses Kiley into the 
schools of the archdiocese of Chicago. The “Hour” is held once 
a month in every school. To make it interesting and to render 
the work easier for the Sisters each one is provided with copies 
of the matter to be discussed. Through the children the knowl- 
edge is communicated to the parents. So that the work will be 
practical every child contributes an offering, not to exceed five 
cents. In the printed pamphlets it is a pleasure to notice that 
the stories illustrate the benefits derived from the children’s ser- 
vice proving that service and citizenship are twin sisters. 

Among extra-curricular activities which make for service in 
our schools are the Columbus Cadets, popular in the Newark dio- 
cese; the Boys’ Brigade; the Campfire Girls, and the Girl and 
Boy Scout movements. Such social organizations in the school 
are miniature illustrations of adult life combination. This group 
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work involves cooperation, consideration for others, selection 
and loyalty to a leader, the division and conscientious perform- 
ance of labor for the general welfare. These activities, taught 
with a religious background, prove, as Father Dunney said a 
few years ago to this Association, that “the Catholic philosophy 
of education rests four-square on religion, justice, service, that 
is, self-giving, and obedience.” These outside interests bring 
happiness to the children; and as Ruskin says, “The training 
which makes men happiest in themselves also makes them most 
serviceable to others.” 

If the habit of service has been well-formed in the elementary 
school, the secondary with its broad curriculum offers an excel- 
lent field for further planting, and no high school fulfills its mis- 
sion unless the ideal of service permeates its course of instruc- 
tion. Its studies are designed to develop a personality that is 
required by the social needs of the times. Its training is pecu- 
liarly an American problem, since only a special type of educa- 
tion will fit American-youth to harmonize socially in our eco- 
nomic and political background. The vital question is not how 
much a graduate knows but to what service his knowledge will be 
put. The religious courses of the high school are for the purpose 
of emphasizing spiritual duties; the physical sciences are in- 
tended to teach the debt we owe to God for material well-being ; 
and the social sciences to enable the student to fulfill his duties 
as an American citizen—such duties being inseparable from 
service. As the majority may not have the advantage of a col- 
lege training the habit of service must be fixed in the high school ; 
for, as Father Hull, S. J. says in his admirable book, Collapses 
in the Adult Life, the great end of education is the formation of 
volitional habits which are the very quintessence of character.” 
If the habit of service is not formed during these plastic years, 
we are not training for American citizenship. 

Here, too, the means of formation are numerous. Students in- 
terested in literature can appreciate the value of books and mag- 
azines to the sick in the hospitals and to the distant missions ; 
a voluntary interest in a neighborhood or city institution ; sewing 
classes motivated by charity to an orphanage or hospital ; assist- 
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ance in public entertainments; a generous giving of oneself in 
parish affairs. These are only a few of the ways by which high 
school students may give active service. 

But it is the college, especially the woman’s college, that is our 
hope for the trained social worker, whether voluntary or paid. 
Here the aim of education is for great-heartedness and great- 
mindedness. Here must be planted the seeds that will yield a 
‘love of God which finds its reward in a more loyal service to 
humanity.” Then our Catholic college will not merit the accusa- 
tion made recently against the American people by a writer in 
the New York Times, when he said, “No longer is our pride a 
pride of service. We are a great people, but not with that 
greatness which is eternally great, the greatness of service.” In 
the college, the studies in philosophy and the social and political 
sciences, are prolific seeds for service. Through them the student 
learns logically and clearly her rights and duties, both as a child 
of God and as an American citizen. She learns also the power 
of public opinion and the importance of the ballot; that it is 
her duty to vote on all questions affecting the common welfare. 
Then, as Commissioner Mary McDowell recently expressed it: 
“Social service will become a public duty if we can develop a 
new kind of politician, that corresponds to the call of the city’s 
needs as the old type corresponded to the party whip. It is a 
great opportunity for any people —if they have the vision and 
the desire for fellowship with their kind.” 

It is to the college that we look for the leadership that was 
never more needed than to-day when the economic struggle be- 
tween capital and labor demands leaders with the strength to 
stand on the side of commutative and distributive justice; for, as 
Father Kelly says in Zeal'in the Classroom, 


“Could the impression once get abroad that every Catholic col- 
lege in the land was prepared to give the laboring man’s interests 
the fullest and fairest consideration, sending out year by year 
classes of graduates who had studied his circumstances and were 
qualified to tell him to what doctrines he might subscribe, who 
also, he felt assured, would back his cause so long as he remained 
docile to Holy Church, what an incalculable force we should 
possess to preserve the masses in devotion to the cause of re- 
ligion and in strictness and fervor of practice.” 
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This indeed would be true service to God and man. 

Extra-curricular activities of both the high school and college 
afford with their team work excellent training for service. The 
Catholic Mission Crusade is now so firmly established that it 
is termed a national inter-scholastic movement. But the interest 
of our students in keeping with the spirit of the crusade should 
not be confined to the foreign missions, as at home we have 
the Indian and the negro in need of our apostolic spirit. Then, 
too, there are near-home charities in the war-stricken, the alien, 
the poor, and the afflicted. 

Our Catholic college graduate should be familiar with some 
of the literature of relief. Father Garesché’s Social Organization 
in Parishes is a mine of suggestion for home service. She should 
take an active interest not only in her own alumnae but also in 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. She should 
understand fully the organization, purpose, and progress of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, one of the most successful 
cooperative movements in the United States; and she should 
know, as Michael Williams tells us in the “Catholic Builders of 
the Nation” that this welfare agency is the 


“crystallization of a process of long continuance, of hesitant 
steps, and delays and reluctances innumerable; and that in this 
sense, it is anything but new and is the reverse of revolutionary ; 
it is, on the contrary, the necessary and orderly development of 
forces that almost since the beginning of the Church’s history 
in America have worked towards this end.” 


Suppose our college graduate expects to be a woman of leisure, 
let her be trained to ask herself: “Why am I so circumstanced ?” 
If she can sincerely answer: “It is because God wants me to be 
free to share with my under-privileged brothers and sisters what 
His goodness has given to me”, then in her heart our seed has 
borne fruit. Another part of the instruction of the college grad- 
uate is information in regard to the institutions where advanced 
social service courses are offered, such as the National Social 
Service School, Washington ; the Fordham School of Social Serv- 
ice, New York; the Social Service School of Loyola University, 
Chicago, and sinvlar institutions which are sending out well- 
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equipped graduates, who by endeavoring to solve social problems 
are aiding in the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ. 

Upon whom rests the burden of producing this high type of 
Catholic citizenship? Mainly upon the religious teacher, for 
whether her work is in grammar school, high school, or college, 
she must plant the seeds that will bear temporal and eternal 
fruits. With such an obligation what a noble type of character 
united with a high grade of knowledge must be cultivated by 
Catholic teachers! In addition thereto what a womanly woman 
is required, one animated by a great zeal for God and for 
souls! And to whom is the religious teacher to look for light and 
guidance? To. her Superiors, who under God are her models and 
counsellors. With what ardent zeal, then, must Superiors do 
their planting in the hearts of their Sister-teachers! They must 
plant the seed of knowledge and help it to bear such fruit as will 
enable them to compete with the educators in the secular schools. 
The Sisters should be given courses that will produce social- 
mindedness so that they may not only understand their pupils 
but be enabled to cooperate with the home; for frequently if 
home-difficulties were understood much work in prevention could 
be done in the school. 

Then, too, it is Superiors who are to nurture a spirit of sisterly 
charity, a charity so deeply implanted that it will be said of them 
as of the first Christians : “How those religious love one another!” 
This love and union should be so characteristic a mark of work- 
ers in God’s service that seculars may realize that the bond that 
makes for progress in Catholic institutions is the charity that 
binds the hearts together in the welfare of souls. Such seeds will 
develop the highest ideals in the religious, for it is not knowledge, 
the cold virtue of the intellect which so often remains sterile, but 
the virtues of the heart inclined towards God, namely faith, hope 
and charity, which must inspire to enduring action. Then can 
be applied to all engaged in the glorious work of planting, the 
words of our Holy Father, Piux XI, addressed in the public con- 
sistory, to our two new and honored American Cardinals: 


“You have followed a furrow already wide and deep; you have 
sown seed there generously and well; may God with the same 
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generosity grant that you reap bountifully the fruits of your 
labors. Other hands after you will reap more bountifully, for it 
is the kindly law to which Jesus made Himself subject. At the 
cost of His Own Blood, He opened and fertilized the furrow 
where the Apostles later reaped the fruit. It is indeed a gen- 
eral law that where one sows the seed, another reaps the harvest.” 








SOME PHASES OF THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


A SISTER SERVANT, I. H. M., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, MONROE, MICH. 


Belief in the magic power of influence is as old as the world. 
In every age men have sought to fathom the secret of this subtle, 
illusive force, and after centuries of irrational speculation as to 
its origin and means were compelled to yield at last to the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. Influence in general is denied by modern lexi- 
cographers as “an outgoing energy or potency that produces 
effects, primarily internal, or affects, modifies or sways by in- 
visible means that to which it is directed or on which it operates.” 

This power to awaken the energies of a noble life latent in 
every child is the essential characteristic of the great teachers of 
all time. Their personal contact and reactions therefrom are of 
the deepest and most enduring consequence. The teachings of the 
school, college, or university, are largely forgotten; the teachers 
who have been men or women of sympathetic power, of magnetic 
influence, are never forgotten. These men and women have 
an active sympathy, they possess scholarship and a compelling 
personality, so they can and do appeal to all the profound 
emotions that ally people together and give the life touch to 
teaching, and the prestige to set up standards of living and 
learning for the men and women of the future; hence their 
power and energy never die, but live on forever. Object in turn 
becomes subject, and great teachers thus become the spiritual 
fathers and mothers of generations yet unborn. 

Influence being a positive universal power, cannot be ignored, 
either in its causes or in its effects. The responsibility entailed 
in its possession and proper use cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized nor can its tremendous moral, intellectual and social effects 
be undervalued. It is, therefore, the chief business of teachers 
to discern what kind of. life their influence tends to create, and 
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how they may learn the secret of winning the child to a love of 
study and to a cultivation and direction of his will to noble aims 
and ends. 


I. BASIS OF THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


The fundamental principle which sustains the influence of the 
teacher on the intellectual life and character of the child, is his 
sincerity. The child is not deceived. There is no power in sham. 
The teacher must be what he would have his pupils be or he will 
fail to lead them. The principles of right living and of intel- 
lectual culture are attractive only in so far as they find embodi- 
ment in some forceful man or woman who by the suggestiveness 
of example makes virtue and knowledge seem worthy of acquisi- 
tion. The Divine Teacher Himself from the depths of His infi- 
nite wisdom suggests and verifies the secret of His power over 
the souls and minds of men when He said to Thomas who had 
asked to “know the way”, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
This genuineness manifests itself in every detail of the teacher’s 
intercourse with his pupils. It may be in his simple love of truth, 
in his receptive attitude towards it in whatever form it comes; in 
his reverence for what is good, and especially in his reverence for 
the child itself; in the energy of his optimism; in his painstaking 
and laborious efforts to secure results; in his sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs of his pupils; and in a thousand ways his 
sincerity exercises “a kind of mesmeric influence over the 
scholars, and hurries them on without power of resistance.” The 
pupil’s reaction to this basic quality of the teacher’s character is 
at first of an emotional type, but under the skillful direction and 
watchful care of the devoted teacher, who sees in every aspira- 
tion of the child a germ to be cultivated, it will grow and develop 
.into a fixed and abiding principle. 

What was said of the Earl of Chatham is true of many another 
man that “everybody felt there was something finer in the man 
than anything he ever said.” It is this very something in the 
teacher that will go down deeper than his words and either purify 
or befoul the springs of action in his pupils. This force, even 
though unconscious in its origin, has an attractive and transform- 
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ing effect upon the plastic nature of the young. It induces in 
them habits of mind, or body, by means of which the latent power 
is transformed into an effective energy. 

The child’s taste too is purified. All children are born with 
impulses and desires which are capable of unlimited education. 
In his early years they are the controlling factors of the child’s 
moral life. Intelligence and conscience assert their sway later on. 
“As the power and habit of observation and thought develop, 
children, especially girls, become marvelously quick to master 
the whole scene enacted before them. Their minds are like 
camera plates and register with lightning-like rapidity every line 
of the picture. They understand, almost intuitively, motive and 
cause, and are quick to detect a moral blemish. In some in- 
stances, these vivid impressions with their influence for good or 
ill, are indelible.” Therefore much can be done in the school 
and in the home to surround the growing soul with such in- 
fluences as will make for strong, vigorous, noble manhood or 
womanhood. 

The genuineness which is the basis of intellectual influence in 
the teacher, is authority. The teacher imparts his lessons, sets 
forth his doctrines, or expounds his theories as one who is cer- 
tain of that whereof he speaks and this, not from a superficial 
survey of a truth, but from the complete mastery of his subject. 
He thus arouses the child’s instinctive desire for knowledge and 
the will to develop his own powers. It was said of the Master 
among teachers: “The people were in admiration of His doc- 
trine. For he was teaching them as one having power (au- 
thority), and not as the Scribes. and Pharisees.” Authority is 
more or less compelling according as it is accompanied by other 
qualifications dwelling in the mind and soul of the educator. 
Its stimulating power for good is greatest when united with 
self-control, humility, a keen sense of justice, sweetness and an 
unalterable sympathy with the needs and aspirations of the child. 
It is the authority of the mother and her deep love for her child 
that influences him in the nursery, and it is to these same char- 
acteristics, exercised in varying degrees by his teachers, that the 
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student responds later on in his school career. This authority 
too causes the child to place implicit confidence in the words and 
acts of his instructors and compels him to put forth his best ef- 
forts not only that he may acquire knowledge but that he may 
live up to the master’s expectation of him. The awakening of 
love and the desire to please the master are forms of suggestion, 
the most powerful that can operate in teaching. Confidence too 
begets confidence and the teacher’s belief in his pupil’s more 
wholesome desires and potentialities is the best promoter of their 
development. It is thus that the teacher through his authority 
arouses the intellectual activities of the child and thereby in- 
fluences him in a double sense, through his intellect and will. 

The power to arouse attention and to sustain it is another 
charactertistic of authority possessed by the efficient teacher. 
This enthusiasm begotten of interest in the subject, and of eager- 
ness to share it with others is contagious, for, “enthusiasm,” as 
Bulwer Lytton says, “is the genius of sincerity, and truth ac- 
complishes no victory without it.” * Those who recall their earli- 
est school experiences are sure to realize that the teachers who 
obtained a lasting hold upon them, did so by virtue of their power 
of arousing in them either consciously or unconsciously high 
ideals and keen intellectual interest. The character of this in- 
terest especially may be readily analyzed. In the young it will 
be due mainly to novelty ; the inquisitive and acquisitive faculties 
are strong, and every new impression awakens the interest of the 
child by its novelty independently of its purpose. The appeal 
to the older student is made not so much by the newness of the 
impression, the activity, or the idea, but if it is to arouse interest 
it must also direct his mind to a purpose. This purpose is 
strengthened and fostered by the imagination whose images form 
an appropriate setting for the mental and moral habits which are 
to follow. Then through the dynamic force of the teacher’s per- 
sonal example with its resulting suggestion, the impulses and 
emotions are aroused which awaken, stimulate, and sustain 
psychic-motor reaction which, if constant, results in imitation, 
habit formation, and the permanent assimilation of knowledge. 





2 Last Days of Pompeii, 
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Thus it is in the schoolroom where the child spends a great part 
of the day, when his senses are most alert, his faculties most 
receptive, that this imitative response and this intellectual interest 
are induced in him and vitally maintained by the enthusiastic 
teacher, whom the child respects, loves, reveres, and invests with 
ideal graces, so that long after his lessons are forgotten he re- 
mains, in memory, a vital teaching power. “Genuine souls tell, 
and no hypocrisy can mock or circumvent them.” ® 


II. MEANS OF THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


The personality of the teacher is the ultimate means of in- 
fluence in the school. It is this dynamic force — the outward ex- 
pression of sincerity and authority — with its myriads of ele- 
ments, i. e., qualities and characteristics, natural and acquired, 
which alone gives vitality to the subject-matter of the curriculum. 
It is the suggestive and imitative components of this same force 
which consciously or unconsciously permeate the whole moral 
and intellectual atmosphere of the school and so operate upon 
the pupil as to become powerful formative agencies in the de- 
velopment of character. The ideal teacher personality has been 
portrayed over and over again in different phases of nearly every 
palladium within the history of pedagogy. Most writers have 
presented it “ready made,” others only after slow and careful 
investigation, on an empirical basis, have built up an ideal, “not 
as a universal unicum, but on differential lines.” * Sound moral 
qualities in the teacher are requisite for inducing the spiritual 
development of the child, which is the chief object of true educa- 
tion, essentially a spiritual process. Child-psychology with 
scientific accuracy has brought to light the fact that it is utterly 
futile to undertake the intellectual instruction of the child with- 
out influencing his moral faculties. No absorption and normal 
assimilation of instructive matter are possible without due atten- 
tion to the training of the will. All that is done with the child is 
reflected eventually in his moral and religious character. School 


8 F, D. Huntington, Unconscious Tuition, p. 41. 
4 The Psychology of the Teacher, M. L. Reymert, Ped. Sem. Dec., 1917, p. 524. 
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education lays the foundation and self-education erects the 
building. 

Since the teacher is the most potent factor of moral influence 
in the school, it follows that it is the moral ideals which dwell in 
his heart which influence, for, “we cannot radiate qualities which 
we do not possess.” There must be sympathy with the néeds 
of the individual child, confidence, encouragement, absolute fair- 
ness, (a readiness to appreciate the pupil’s side of the problem 
and to forget his own), unfailing cheerfulness, firmness, self- 
control, self-sacrifice, personal kindness, interest, love, etc. The 
first moral requisite for influence is sympathy on the part of the 
teacher. The sympathetic teacher is defined in the pupil’s own 


29? 66 


words as “the favorite teacher ;” “the best teacher I ever had;” 
“the one who understood me best;” “the one who helped me 
most ;” “the teacher for whom it is a great pleasure to work;” 
“the one whose memory I will always cherish ;” “the kind, patient, 


2) 66 


just, teacher;” “the teacher most considerate of her pupils’ 
needs ;” in a word their favorite teacher was the one who did 
them the most good; who was not only a teacher, but also a 
friend. “My ideal teacher,” said a girl, “is not an automatic or 
brilliant talker holding herself aloof from us, neither is she a 
cross taskmistress, but one who knows our first names, who knows 
something about our home lives and helps us in our everyday 
trials and works.” Another pupil writes, “In getting an educa- 
tion the teacher is the all-important thing; the best way in which 
a school can help its pupils is by providing sympathetic teachers.” 

James Sully explains the nature of this component of in- 


fluence thus: 


“Love for the parent or teacher provides the strongest safe- 
guard against wrong doing. The influence of a high moral 
character acts through the desire for sympathy. The child 
imitates and tries to be like the person he loyes and reveres be- 
cause he wants to be in unison with him. In addition to this, 
sympathy with others generally forms an important element in 
good moral disposition. To draw out the sympathies of the 
young, and so to bring under the selfish and anti-social feelings, 
is a chief part of education.” ® 


5 Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology, p. 327. 
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The sympathy and justice demanded in the teacher are: 


“Not the sympathy which makes the man reason like the child. 
but the sympathy by which he is able to see with the child’s eyes, 
and at the same time with his own clearer vision; not the justice 
which treats all alike, but the justice which makes a difference.” 


To teach pupils whom you know are interested in yourself, who 
are in sympathy with you, who love you and are eager to please 
you, if to teach with twice the freedom and so with an earnest- 
ness that tells. The whole atmosphere of the classroom takes on 
a more exhilarating quality where such conditions are habitual. 
As Virgil sings of Elysium: “Largior hic campos aether et lum- 
ine vestit purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 

Another powerful means of moral influence possessed by the 
teacher is his ability to place confidence in his pupils. Their sus- 
ceptibility to this means of influence finds expression in such 
terms as: “She trusted me;” “She had confidence in me;” “She 
appealed to our sense of justice.” “Let a pupil see,” said a boy, 
“that you believe in him and he will seldom disappoint you.” 
Another boy’s estimate of his teacher: “He treats each scholar 
as a lady or gentleman not as a person to be continually watched.” 
No more fatal mistake can be made by a teacher than to try to 
adopt a primary school method of discipline in high school. The 
teacher is first disliked, tormented, and worried and eventually 
despised by every pupil in the school. That the obvious duty of 
the teacher is to encourage and enthuse every pupil he teaches 
is seen from the following examples, quoted from empirical 
data: “Her encouragement brought many pupils who were poor 
in other studies to the highest grades in her class.” “Encourage- 
ment and belief in D’s ability to do well are great factors in his 
progress. We feel greatly indebted to his last teachers for their 
untiring interest and help.” Here it is to be noted that encour- 
agement was a means not alone of developing the will to do bet- 
ter but was a goad to actual accomplishment; the persistence of 
the teacher in her encouraging attitude is necessary to secure re- 
sults. 





® Book VI, lines 640-641. 
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Cheerfulness is also a general outstanding characteristic of the 
teacher’s moral influence. Cheerfulness of spirit is the product 
of a good, kind heart and a wise head. It is as vital to the health- 
ful development of child nature as water and sunshine are to 
the healthful growth of plants. It is contagious also. It ex- 
tends, reproduces, and perpetuates itself. As children need it, so 
they love it. They drink it in, brighten up, and begin to grow. 
Cheerfulness calls out the best that is in them. Their better 
and nobler tendencies gain strength and exert their influence 
upon others. Herman H. Horne says that, ”the finely artistic 
teacher is inspiring and genial and those who study and labor 
under his guidance do so with spontaneity and affection. The 
men and women he rears are more than strong and forceful, 
learned and skillful; they are harmoniously developed personal- 
ities, wholesome and charming, for whom the world steps aside 
more than half the time.” * 

It is obvious too that pupils are influenced by a teacher who 
takes a personal interest in them, “who,” as one child remarked, 
“was not merely a teacher, but a companion, a confidant, a 
friend.” “It is the teacher who takes a personal interest in our 
work that we will think of after we have left school.” “She 
shows great interest in her pupils’ friendships as well as in their 
school work,” said another. “She often talks with her pupils 
outside of the classroom; she was interested in what every 
scholar intended to do after they had left school.” Summarizing 
these comments we get, as it were, a composite photograph of the 
ideal teacher’s moral equipment from the pupil’s standpoint. The 
ideal teacher is never cross but is reasonably strict; firm, decisive, 
business-like, keeps good order; is fair and impartial; does not 
get out of patience; is self-controlled; self-sacrificing; kind; is 
as pleasant in class as outside of school; and if he errs anywhere, 
it is on the side of kindness, sympathy, and whole-hearted de- 
votedness. 

Men are naturally fascinated by learning, by a brilliant mental- 
ity. They admire it, they are subdued by it, and they are dis- 
posed to yield honor and respect to a superior mind. But this 








* The Teacher As Artist. Intro., p. VII. 
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power of great men lives not alone in their knowledge but in 
their ability to awaken a corresponding impulse in others. For 
however important the acquisition of knowledge in the schools 
is, “the enthusiasm for knowledge,” as Hugo Munsterberg says, 
“fs in itself not given with it; and yet it is the more important 
gift for the schoolroom.” Alcuin, one of the greatest teachers of * 
ancient times, wrote thus to the Emperor Charlemagne: “Though 
his employments were in a humble sphere, they were neither 
ignoble nor useless, since he spent his time in teaching the noble 
youth around him and inspiring them with a taste for learning.” 
The power to “inspire a taste for learning” is one of the funda- 
mental factors too in educational economy. When the instruc- 
tion is interesting (and interest is the highest purpose of in- 
struction) it will attract the attention of the pupil and hold it 
during the recitation. But to render the instruction so interesting 
as to keep the mind of every child occupied requires intuition, 
judgment, and experience, as well as a knowledge of the theory 
of teaching. 

And yet it is not enough to render instruction interesting, it is 
necessary as well to create a state of mental hunger, a desire for 
further knowledge when the recitation is over, so that the next 
lesson on the subject will be impatiently awaited. When the child 
is thus prepared at the proper moment for the acquisition of 
knowledge the process of assimilation will be active and vital. 
This preparation of the child will necessarily tax the teacher’s 
ingenuity to the utmost and thus it is that the effective teacher 
adjusts his ideas, diction and methods to suit the needs and back- 
grounds of his students, adapts the lessons to their compre- 
hension and guides them individually in the direction of their 
natural aptitudes. For teachers who are gifted with common 
sense, the power of independent judgment and courage, never 
fall into the mistake of treating pupils en masse. “It may be 
convenient to talk of the average boy, but we must remember 
that no particular boy is the average boy. A boy may be typical, 
but he is never identical.” * And again, “The teacher does not 
deal with the life of his pupil as a potter with his clay, but more 


8A, C. Benson, The Personality of the Teacher, p. 227. 
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as a machinist with the force of gravity. He accepts and utilizcs 
forces that he cannot create or destroy. He is powerless to do 
more than to direct in a general way the character-forming proc- 
ess.” ® 

A mental factor necessary in a “compelling” teacher-personai- 
ity, is penetration, i. e., clear and sharp intelligence. That pupils 
are quick to respond to the guidance of a keen intellect, is illus- 


trated by the following quotations from questionnaire studies: 


“It was her intellect, her general knowledge, that attracted me.” 

“Tt is through her that I have come to love school as I do.” 

“Through her inspiration I have always done my best work.” 

“Every pupil in her class makes it a point to have that lesson, 
and we always feel as if we were wronging the teacher, the class, 
and ourselves, if we are unprepared.” 

“She made her subject the looked-for subject of the day.” 

“Knowing a cultured teacher, whom I all but worshipped, one 
who knew the things I most desired to know, and whose brilliant 
talk was a perpetual inspiration, stimulated my love for good 
literature, guided my choice of books, taught me that to lead an 
intellectual life was the most laudable pursuit of a human being.” 


Other requisite means of influence in the mental equipment of 
the ideal teacher are: The ability to make clear explanations; 
originality; much free discussion; a genial humor and a ready 
wit; the use of anecdotes, reminiscences, and the general attitude 
and manner of the teacher. These characteristics, though pro- 
jected by the intellect, produce distinctly emotional effects and 
seem to be the vital things in making the school work pleasant 
and interesting; for the pupils’ favorite teacher understands boys 
and girls. He understands this unbalanced, many-sided, self- 
conscious, hopeful youth; understands his motives and ways; 
looks at things from his point of view; truly sympathizes with 
him, and is able to help him because he understands. The favor- 
ite teacher too is not a narrow specialist; “he is never so much 
interested in his subject that he forgets their welfare and needs, 
but makes a studied effort to adapt all that he does to their in- 
terests and abilities. Lessons, methods, programs, system, order 








9W., A. Clark, Suggestion in Education, p. 47. 
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of work, daily routine and the rest, are all changed at a moment’s 
notice if it is for the best interest of the students.” 

The almost perfect agreement as to the requisite intellectual 
qualities of the teacher, listed in empirical and theoretical studies, 
is obvious by the comparison of the empirical data given above 
with the following citations: 

Professor G. H. Palmer of Harvard, writes: “The teacher’s 
task is not primarily the acquisition of knowledge, but the im- 
partation of it. What constitutes the teacher is the passion to 
make scholars; but that passion is useless without aid from the 
imagination. At every instant of the teacher’s life he must be 
controlled by this mighty power.— We incessantiy go outside 
ourselves and enter into the many lives about us, lives dull, dark, 
and unintelligible to any but an eye like ours.” '° 

“Such is the exquisite business of the teacher, to carry him- 
self back with all his wealth of knowledge and understand how 
his subject should appear to the meagre mind of one glancing at 
it for the first time.” “Instead of lamenting the imperviousness 
of our pupils, we had better ask ourselves more frequently 
whether we have neatly adjusted our teaching to the condition 
of their minds.” ™ 


It is the common opinion of school authorities that the physical 
appearance of the teacher and his “‘personal magnetism” are very 
important factors in the teacher’s personality and have pro- 
nounced effects upon the children. There are up to this time 
very few objective data upon this question. What the returns 
from questionnaire studies have shown on this subject serve to 
point the need of special investigations to get the children’s re- 
actions, for it is undoubtedly true that there are different organs 
in our human structure which serve as media for expressing and 
carrying on unconscious influences so that they reflect exactly 
what we are. 

M. L. Reymert gives a list of the terms used by children ex- 
pressive of the physical characteristics of the good woman 
“sweet face;”’ “cheerful face;” 
“she ap- 


’ 


teacher: “motherly looking ;’ 
“striking carriage ;” “stately;”’ “old type of beauty ;’ 


Ideal Teacher, p. 10. 
11 Tbid., p. 18. 
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peared as a queen, yet was not lofty.” Other questionnaire 
studies contain expressions like the following: 


“T do not think anything my teacher said influenced me as 
much as the sweet expression of her face.” 

“Her manner and her ways charmed me.” 

“T was influenced by the dress and manners of Miss A. 

“She was not careful of her personal appearance, she was 
slovenly and untidy.” 

“His personality and ways were such that you could not avoid 
listening with interest to whatever he taught.” 

“The child imitates an act,” says Claparéde, “much less be- 
cause the act itself interests him than because he is interested in 
the person who is accustomed to perform the action. — By in- 
stinct we are inclined to reproduce the facial expression of those 
who surround us; serious faces make us wrinkle our foreheads, 
smiling faces smooth out the wrinkles, enthusiastic faces stim- 
ulate our being and incite us to action. Having reproduced, 
having imitated expressions of grief, joy, transport, or admir- 
ation, we have also by the same acts ourselves experienced and 
understood the same emotions. Imitation of this kind is at the 
root of sympathy which we, members of one society, ought to 
feel for each other.” ?” 


As to that other silent but formative agency in education “that 
combination of form and spirit — spirit acted into form” which 
we call manners, children, quite as well as their elders, detect a 
sensible, kind, and genuinely cultured nature or its opposite, 
through this visible system of manners; but they draw their 
conclusions as unconsciously as the manner itself is worn. The 
reaction to cultured manners is felt both intellectually and emo- 
tionally; for charming manners awaken, quicken, and sharpen 
the play of thought, making the recitations and the work of the 
classroom more exhilarating because the conceptions are live- 
lier. The reaction on the sources of feeling is magical. The per- 
sonality possessed of this gift teaches love and hate, indifference 
or zeal, vulgarity or politeness; in fact, children are not truly 
educated until they catch the charm that makes a gentleman 
or a lady. This noble, attractive, and courteous everyday bear- 
ing of the teacher comes of sincerity, goodness and culture, 








12 Experimental Pedagogy, p. 145. 
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which characteristics are bred in years not in moments. There 
is positively no excuse for discourtesy to any child; on the con- 
trary,“maxima debetur puero reverentia.” There must be and 
there are many kinds of teachers, and yet the true teacher is 
everywhere the same. No training and knowledge can be a 
substitute for the genuine teacher’s spirit, which is born of faith 
in humanity, of intense devotion to the best interests of the child, 
and of a passion for service, 

The academic and professional side of the teacher, however, 
cannot be ignored nor neglected. He must know what he is to 
teach and how he is to teach it. Not only must he have mastered 
the subject-matter of his instructions but he must have a re- 
serve fund, a “full reservoir,” from which to draw, for “he alone 
can give information in an interesting way who might give a 
hundred times more than he has a chance to give.”** The 
method, or how of his teaching, involves his understanding the 
child and all the factors which come into question when the child 
is dealt with. He must be familiar too with the school organiza- 
tion and routine, i. e., in what form and into what regulations 
the school must be put in order to accomplish its best results as 
a school, for it is not wise to be unmethodical to the extent of 
being spasmodic or wild in his methods. Children love method 
and custom and orderliness. Children admire a teacher who has 
skill. What he does seems easy and they desire to emulate it. 
“It is useless for a dull and devitalized teacher to exhort her 
pupils to wake up and take an interest,” says William James, for 
“she must first take one herself; then her example is effective as 
no exhortation can possibly be.” 

It is an established fact that there is a high relationship between 
teaching efficiency and the subject taught. The best taught sub- 
jects are Latin and mathematics; the poorest, science, modern 
languages, and commercial subjects, while history and English 
take a medium place. The difference is probably due to two 
things: first, the older subjects are more firmly fixed as to con- 
tent and method than the new; and, secondly, teachers of the 


18 Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology and the Teacher, Chap., XXIX, p. 321. 
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older subjects are as a rule better trained than the teachers of 
the “younger” subjects. 

C. H. Judd writing of experience in the teacher says: “Un/ess 
the experience of the teacher can bring the child to a higher |: vel 
than that to which the child’s unguided efforts would have raised 
him, he is no teacher at all, but merely a companion.” Expe- 
rience, or content of thought, is then the first and most important 
quality to be looked for in one who would become a teacher. 
“Team work qualities” is an expression used in a self-rating 
scale for judging teachers in service; this spirit of cooperation is 
listed in several empirical and theoretical studies and demands 
careful consideration among the professional characteristics of 
the efficient teacher. Some of the specific qualities noted are: 
“Loyalty to the administration and to the other teachers; ac- 
quaintance (when possible) with pupils’ home conditions; par- 
ticipation in community activities outside of school,” etc. No 
teacher can ever be of fullest value to any school who is not alert 
for opportunities to assist in the general administration; who is 
not willing to do more than his technical duty; or who is not 
strong in devotion to the best interests and life of the school. 

The qualities of “professional growth” as means of influence 
too are listed by leading educators. The college and high school 
teachers’ greatest ambitions ought to lead them to a real famili- 
arity with the best and latest thought in their fields, just as the ele- 
mentary school teachers ought to aim toward the never-ending de- 
velopment of their broad general education. With such studious- 
ness, such praise-worthy ambitions, and such hearty cooperation 
in investigational work as a background, no work in the classroom 
can become a drudgery and no repetition of the work from 
year to year can make the mind narrow and dissatisfied. The 
teacher will win the love and respect of the community and make 
the school an intellectual and moral center of the highest ideal 
efforts in the common life. 

It seems to be of vital importance that the school should be 
strong in the affections of its students if it is to secure lasting ef- 
fects from good teachers on the pupil’s later life; for the at- 
tachments which a student feels for his Alma Mater are emo- 
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tional, not intellectual; they relate not to what he has learned, but 
to what-he has felt. The names which he most fondly and rever- 
ently calls up are not those of his drill masters but of those whom 
he has learned to love for their strong character and amiable 
qualities. Other things being equal he is the best teacher to whom 
pupils most readily turn for consolation and direction in sorrow 
or misfortune; for genuine sympathy helps the youth in his bat- 
tle with evil. The victory is half won if a child has a strong 
helper in his teacher. The influence of good and bad 
teachers reaches far beyond their own sphere of activities. If 
students are to put the spirit of charity and devotion to duty into 
the world they must put it into their work; if it goes into their 
work it must come from their lives, and their lives must borrow 
it from other lives that have been touched and transformed by it. 








PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION JUDGED BY RESULTS 


SISTER LEONA, COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF MT. JOSEPH-ON-THE- 
OHIO, MT. ST. JOSEPH, O. 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


To give adequate expression to the meaning of the word edu- 
cation has been the ambition of all the great leaders of the in- 
tellectual world. The Greek acceptation formulated by Plato is 
worthy of admiration: “The purpose of education is to give to 
body and soul all the beauty and all the perfection of which they 
are capable.” The Roman definition, according to Cicero, is “To 
honor and strengthen the State, that her sons and daughters may 
become the rulers of the world.” Free America says, “Educa- 
tion is a gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race.” Distinguishing between the two great results of educa- 
tion, a modern educator says, “Learning is acquaintance with 
what others have felt, thought, and done; knowledge is what we 
ourselves have felt, thought, and done. The aim should be to 
rouse, strengthen, and illumine the mind, rather than store it with 
learning.” 

In stating the aim of education the author sounds a note of 
warning against storing the mind with book-learning, rather than 
exercising and applying knowledge gained for the purpose of 
arousing dormant possibilities, of strengthening mental gymnas- 
tics and of quickening and purifying the powers of the under- 
standing so that the light of truth, like the light of a star, may 
not only illumine the mind of the recipient but also radiate that 
light in all directions. During the past century the philosophy 
of education has sounded the same note repeatedly. It has set 
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forth many lofty and beautiful ideals, embodying the purposes 
and aims of education so clearly that all who read carefully must 
see and understand. The thinking minds who evolved a phi- 
losophy such as this belonged to men of vision. Their dwelling 
was on the mountain-top and their outlook embraced the present, 
the past, and the future. 

Realizing that the new form of government adopted in our 
Constitution was the result of the popular will, in due course of 
time education of the masses became of paramount importance 
in order that this nation of free-born citizens might be character- 
ized by an intelligence worthy of the noble ideal which had been 
proclaimed to the world by the joyful ringing of the Liberty 
bell. The very first aim then of public education in these United 
States was utilitarian, — to give to the State good citizens, and 
to society desirable members. Equal rights and privileges im- 
posed imperative duty on all the States to do all in their power 
to provide opportunity for universal education. The little red 
schoolhouse sprang up as if by magic in all the inhabited districts, 
and before many years a regular system of public free schools 
came into existence, supported by public taxation and encouraged 
by all lovers of learning. The curriculum of the early days was 
necessarily restricted, and embraced the three R’s, grammar in 
the upper grades and the reading of the Bible. Text-books were 
scarce and very poor from the standpoint of modern ideals and 
up-to-date schoolbook publishers. A brief description of one of 
the early primary books may prove interesting, even amusing. 
It consisted of a single page containing the alphabet, the nu- 
merals, and the Lord’s Prayer, which was pasted on a thin board 
and neatly covered with translucent horn. One end of the board 
had a crude handle through which was a hole large enough to 
admit a string by means of which it could be hung around the 
neck or attached to the girdle. The poet Cowper thus described it: 


“Neatly secured from being soiled or torn, 

Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 

A book (to please us at a tender age 

’Tis called a book, though but a single page), 

Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach 
Which children use, and parsons, — when they preach.” 
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How very different from the Horn flash-cards in use to-day! 

I wonder if anyone here ever saw the advertisement that ap- 
peared some time after the Civil War called the Ben Fran/:lin 
Primer? It discussed methods of teaching primary reading and 
emphasized inflection and the use of punctuation marks. It was 
bubbling over with satirical humor and illustrations enabled ‘he 
reader to visualize the lessons. Here is a sample page. Illusira- 
tion, —a cold starlit night with a gibbous moon nearing first 
quarter hanging high in the sky; far back in a yard a small church 
with a tall steeple ; a light sprinkle of snow; a man leaning against 
the fence on the street corner. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


Note rising and falling inflection. 
Give full time to punctuation marks. 


LESSON 1. 


Is the moon new? ( 1, 2, 3, Interrogation point. Rising in- 
flection.) No, (1, comma) The moon is not new. (1, 2, 3, 4, 
Period. Falling inflection) Is the moon full? (1, 2, 3, Inter- 
rogation point. Rising inflection.) No, (1, comma,) But the 
man is full. (1, 2, 3, 4. Period. Falling inflection). 

Through the influence of Horace Mann, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education in 1837, a training school 
was opened at Lexington in 1839. The course was largely 
academic as the students who presented themselves were lack- 
ing in fundamental requirements. Mann‘served in this capacity 
for twelve years, and before resigning his position to become 
Congressman he had the happiness of laying the foundation of 
the real normal school now so familiar to us all. He is rec- 
ognized as the first great American school organizer and is often 
called the Father of the Common School System in the United 
States. His purpose and aim in effecting educational reform 
required clear vision, deep thinking, determined will in the face 
of opposition, constancy of purpose despite the discouragement 
and bitter animosity which often assailed him, self-denial, a won- 
derful capacity for labor together with a fixed resolution to win. 
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Unqualified success crowned his manifold labors, — the consoli- 
dation of small schools, the elevation of standards of teaching. 
the extension of the school term, the establishment of school 
libraries, the expansion and enrichment of the school curriculum, 
and the enforcement of milder discipline. He also brought 
about the secularization of schools which completely excluded 
the religious element from public education and eliminated the 
use of the Bible and all religious literature. He drew much of 
his inspiration and many of his ideas-of school reform from 
materialistic sources while in Germany, where he made a special 
study of schools and school systems. 

Since the days of Horace Mann conceptions of education have 
been somewhat modified. The reasons are obvious. Our de- 
velopment as a nation has been nothing short of marvelous: 
steam, electricity, and machinery have revolutionized the indus- 
trial world; time and space have been set at nought by wonderful 
inventions; travel on land, by sea, and in the air, is measured by 
hours and minutes, in place of weeks and days of ye olden time. 
The problems naturally arising from changed conditions call for 
men possessed of keen business knowledge, industrial skill and 
executive capacity, and the task of preparing young aspirants 
for the opportunities offered has in many respects altered the 
course of study. The influence of the European schools of 
philosophy of the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries was far reach- 
ing, and along in the 80s our educational theories began to be 
swayed by the psychological spirit of Pestalozzi who looked 
upon education as the harmonious development of all the human 
powers. His guide was the observation of psychical activities and 
his method of procedure was according to nature’s laws, namely, 
that all knowledge be obtained through the senses by the self- 
activity of the child, and instruction be based upon his experi- 
ence, observation, or intuition; by the scientific spirit of Herbart 
who formulated the Pestalozzian principles, and explained how 
sense perception is converted into clear conception by appercep- 
tion; and by the sociological spirit of Froebel manifested in the 
kindergarten in his Gifts and Occupations which formed the 
bases of his mathematical, manual, and creative activities. These 
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conceptions gave to education an entirely new significance which 
was in the main social. That the public education of our day is 
thoroughly imbued with these principles no one will deny. That 
there exists at the present time a feeling of general dissatisfac- 
tion and a state of unrest along the lines of educational en- 
deavor, all who are in a position to know will admit. Have these 
educational principles been in operation long enough to be tested 
to the full? Have they been found wanting in the very essen- 
tials that in their inception gave such glowing promise? 

Let us as religious teachers remember that the systems of 
philosophy which underlie the very foundation of the modern 
system of education are an admixture of materialism, atheism, 
agnosticism, and rationalism, — doctrines evolved and promul- 
gated by John Locke of the English school, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau of the French school, and Johann Immanuel Kant of the 
German school. These names and the isms they connote show 
how far from God’s truth and certainty philosophers may wander 
when trying to solve the problems of knowledge by the light 
of human reason alone without reference to the Alpha and 
Omega of all knowledge. A deep study of the nature of the 
child, his instincts and impulses, how he will act in response to 
certain stimuli, his formation of habits, his psychological ap- 
proaches, — all these have been considered from a purely natural 
standpoint in working out our system of education. In order 
to form a correct estimate of education judged in the light of 
actualities, one must use a norm or standard of measurement 
which will show clearly the aims as well as the results. Ac- 
knowledged leaders in educational circles have from time to 
time stated in so many words the various aims of education 
The masses formulate an aim of their own,—the ability to 
earn a respectable livelihood. The classes go a step or two 
higher and aim at cultural and social efficiency; but at all times 
the first and general aim has been to develop harmoniously all 
of the human powers, that is, to educate the whole child physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. Let us subject these phases to the 
balance and see if they be found wanting. 
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One of our social inheritances is the Athenian ideal of educa- 
tion, viz., “a cultured soul in a graceful, symmetrical body.” 
Modern education has not been slow to recognize the fact, that 
even from an utilitarian standpoint the curriculum ought to give 
prominence to a physical education that would aim, first, to con- 
serve the health and physical vigor of the American people by 
means of formative exercises through directed movements for 
correct position in standing, sitting, or walking; for correct 
breathing; for grace of movement which will give benefit to 
every part of the body; for giving suitable bodily expression to 
the emotions and for the purely recreational advantages offered 
in all kinds of gymnastic exercises, sports, and games; second, 
to invigorate the brain wearied with mental effort by a freer 
circulation of the blood and a deeper breathing incited by physi- 
cal exercise; third, to develop individual power to overcome un- 
expected obstacles on the spur of the moment. In order to have 
this course a part of the school program the time element must 
be taken into consideration and a suitable place, equipment, and 
instructors provided for the exercises. How worthy and ad- 
mirable from every viewpoint! Millions of dollars must be 
forthcoming for the purpose and at least one hour weekly must 
be taken from an already full program. Parents must sacrifice 
time and money that their children may enjoy all these advan- 
tages; and now to be expedite and at the same time give a fair 
estimate of results let us draw our line and add. An easy way 
to sum up is by means of the questionnaire now so commonly 
used. 


Are the rosy cheek and the delicate framework of my up-to- 
date lady the result of physical exercise? 

Do the stooped and rounded shoulders, the sunken chest, and 
the manner of walking and sitting indicate a splendid, refined 
course of training? 

Do poise, grace of movement, and ease of manner, charac- 
terize the general bearing? 

Are the recreational advantages commensurate with the public 
outlay of money or do they connote a lack of concentration on 
things of the mind, a down-grade in mental attainments and an 
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irrepressible desire for the whiz of excitement and the whirl 
of pleasure? 
Is a deep drawn sigh the only answer forthcoming? 


“Go down where the wavelets are kissing the shore, 
And ask of them why do they sigh? 

The poets have asked them a thousand times o’er 
But they’re kissing the shore as they kissed it before, 
And they’re sighing to-day, and they’ll sigh evermore. 
Ask them what ails them: they will not reply; 

But they sigh on forever and never tell why! 

But why does your adding up sound like a sigh? 
The waves will not answer you; neither shall I.” 

The aim in mental education has been and still is to develop 
the memory, the imagination, the judgment and the reason in 
such a way as to acquaint the mind with a knowledge of truth; 
to open the windows of consciousness that the mind may per- 
ceive and apperceive; to aid the mind to digest the mental food 
which the wisdom of the ages has prescribed as suitable mental 
diet. In the process of carrying all these aims into effect the 
child of the common school is supposed to come forth with a 
thorough knowledge of the rudimentary branches of learning 
so as to be able to continue successfully through high school and 
college. Before subjecting this phase of education to the test, 
let us consider for a brief moment ourselves as onlookers and 
the child-world of to-day. Have we who observe with critical 
eye a fixed attitude of mind toward school-progress, so-called? 
Should we not be broad and open toward the new ways in order 
to find out the good that is in them? Would we who adhere so 
tenaciously to the pedagogical methods of the past prefer to 
make a journey in a lumbering stagecoach rather on the limited 
express? By both methods of travel we could reach our destina- 
tion, but which would we choose? Running a close parallel are 
the radical changes in methods of attainment on the educational 
roads of the present time. 

Let us now take a peep into the twentieth century child-world. 
What an accumula‘.on of wonders the child enjoys! He is quite 
familiar with many things that puzzled the scientist for ages; 
the generation and application of electricity; the reproduction 
of beautiful harmonies and the opportunity to hear the great 
musical artists of the world right at home through the victrola ; 
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the pleasure of hearing and recognizing father’s voice a thousand 
miles away by telephone; the opportunity of hearing a wonderful 
musical concert in Kansas City by radio; and then the fascinating 
moving pictures which are the delight of every heart both young 
and old. Without seeming effort on the part of the child, the 
picture show has given to him a veritable fund of information; 
he has gone down into the depths of the earth and watched the 
men dig for gold; he has seen the ebb and flow of the mighty 
ocean ; he has seen the bursting of bombs, the explosion of shells, 
and the sinking of ships; he has watched the airplane come out 
of its hangar, rise, disappear among the clouds and with all the 
ease and grace of a bird return to its resting place. He cannot 
appreciate the fact that all these things are new to us, because for 
him they have always existed. Should we expect the child who 
has enjoyed this pleasant animated way of gaining knowledge to 
come to the classroom, sit down and pore over a dry uninterest- 
ing text-book and find pleasure in the task? Well — “Blessed 
are they who do not expect, for they shall not be disappointed.” 

Let us now adjust the balance and patiently await results. 
Are the leaders in education satisfied with the outcome of earnest 
endeavor? There could not be a better answer to the question 
than the educational measurement movement of recent years. 
Those who know have declared that the rating marks or per 
cents grossly misrepresented the facts which the old method of 
examinations revealed. Would it be expedient to inform the 
people of this condition of affairs, after all the pressure brought 
to bear upon them for support? Surely it would not be wise 
as long as there was a possibility of fooling them a while longer, 
for it is said that the American people like to be fooled. 

The Educational Measurement Movement is a French exotic 
from the garden of laboratory research at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. It was cultivated with untiring care by Alfred Binet, 
chief gardener, and Jules Simon, Minister of Education under 
Thiers, and the production was given a significant name, — “A 
test for measuring intelligence.” It attracted considerable at- 
tention in this country and before many moons had waxed and 
waned our educational leaders saw their opportunity for fixing 
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the public mind on a new line of activity and embraced it whole- 
heartedly. Thorndyke, Terman, Courtis, and a host of others 
set themselves to the task of issuing tests in return for gold and 
to-day the country is overflowing with all kinds of scientific 
tests. I imagine Pythagoras of old rolled over in his tomb joy- 
fully and whispered to himself, “At last I come into possession 
of my own, for measurements of all kinds demand numbers, 
numbers, numbers!” Although these tests have been in use for a 
full decade the people have hardly begun to understand the terms 
employed, — I. Q. mental age, individual difference, frequencies, 
distributions, and medians; but they sound highly educational 
and the people bow in reverence and offer incense to Minerva 
and keep it burning in the thurible of America’s ruddy gold. 
In order to bring about this effect, propaganda and publicity 
agents were necessary to secure adequate financial support and 
these were promptly in evidence before State and national 
meetings. 

In the February 1923 number of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search may be found a report of the result of these scientific 
tests which, to say the least, is not very flattering: 25 per cent 
of the American child-youth population is subnormal ; the mental 
age is only 13 years; 60 per cent is poorly adapted or worse 
for entering high school; and 15 per cent is fit to enter college. 


“Go list to the voices of air, earth and sea, 

And their voices that sound in the sky; 

Their songs may be joyful to some but to me 
There’s a sigh in each chord and a sigh in each key, 
And a thousand of sighs swell their grand melody. 
Ask them what ails them; they will not reply. 

They sigh — sigh forever — but never tell why. 
Why does this balancing sound like a sigh? 

Their lips will not answer you; neither shall I.” 


Do you ask me why it is that results are not more satisfactory 
after all this outlay of time, energy, earnest labor, and expense? 
The consensus of opinion among teachers is that children are 
unable to concentrate the mind on their school tasks, and there 
are many reasons for this inability. First and foremost, the 
curriculum is too crowded. All who have had experience in the 
classroom will agree that success depends to a great extent 
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upon regularity with intervals not too extcnded. Gymanastics, 
elocution, manual training, domestic science, visits from nurse 
and doctor, fire alarms and lectures on various topics, interfere 
with the school program almost daily. Full allowance for these 
interruptions has not been made and the children must cover 
the courses, no matter how. Is it surprising that the children 
lose zest and interest and soon feel unable even to read the les- 
son over? Children in the first grade used to do very well to 
read one book during the school year; now it is said they can 
easily read fifteen. The demands of the modern curriculum re- 
mind one of those prescribed by the intellectual hothouse and 
forcing apparatus so aptly described in Dombey and Son. Dickens 
says: 

“Dr. Blimber’s establishment was a great hothouse in which 
there was a forcing apparatus incessantly at work. All the boys 
blew before their time. Mental green peas were produced be- 
fore Christmas and intellectual asparagus all the year round. 
Mathematical gooseberries (very sour ones, too), were common 
at untimely seasons grown on mere sprouts of bushes under Dr. 
Blimber’s cultivation. Every description of Greek and Latin 
vegetable was got off the driest twigs of boys under the frostiest 
circumstances. No matter what a young gentleman was in- 
tended to bear, Dr. Blimber made him bear according to pattern, 
somehow or other. This was all very pleasant and ingenious, 
but the system of forcing was attended with the usual disadvan- 
tages. There was not the right taste about the premature 
productions, and they did not keep well.” 


To have profited by Dr. Blimber’s experience would have been 
consummate wisdom. The wise of our day conceive wonderful 
things but they fail to work out the details, and herein lies the 
success. 

Another reason why the child-mind cannot concentrate is 
the fact that there is but little cooperation at home for 
study. Parents do not hesitate to tell the teacher that the latter 
has the child five hours of the day and that ought to be sufficient. 
Family life is in fact disappearing. Father and mother are in 
attendance at their respective clubs and the children, even the 
youngest ones, are enjoying social life at a birthday party, or 
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the movies, or auto riding, — poor preparation for school work 
the next day. And still another exists in the very atmosphere 
of the school itself. Play instinct, so strongly advocated in 
modern methods under the heading, dramatization, is killing 
the spirit of work to such an extent, that the revival of the latter 
will require something almost miraculous. 

The moral aim in education required by the legislature oi 
Massachusetts in the early days made it a matter of legal re 
quisition that certain morals should be taught in her public 
schools. The Act on Public Instruction, Section 7, reads thus: 


“It shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors 
of the University at Cambridge and of the several colleges, and 
of all preceptors and teachers of academies and of all other in- 
structors of youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress upon 
the minds of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of piety, justice, a sacred regard for 
truth, love of country, humanity, and an universal benevolence, 
sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation and tem- 
perance, and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitu- 
tion is founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to 
endeavor to lead their pupils as their ages and capacities will 
admit into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above- 
mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican con- 
stitution, and to secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
promote future happiness, and also to point out the evil tendency 
of the opposite vices.” 


With the advent of modern education there came a system 
of moral instruction based upon psychological principles: (1) 
Knowledge awakens feeling; (2) the feelings solicit the will; 
(3) the will determines conduct. The ends to be attained were, 
(1) to awaken right feelings; (2) to quicken the conscience or 
to train the moral sense; (3) to develop clear moral ideas or to 
train the moral judgment. The method of procedure presented 
no difficulties : concrete examples to incite imitation of the virtues; 
beautiful expressions in poetry and art, especially music, to 
arouse and ennoble the feelings; and the learning of proverbs 
to influence conduct. It is easy to see that the moral program 
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has swayed from a particular and specified course to one of 
mere generalities. 

In 1908 the National Educational Association gave voice to a 
pronouncement setting forth the general mind of the leaders of 
the Association on the moral question which they style character- 
formation : 


“The National Educatfonal Association wishes to record its 
approval of the increasing appreciation among educators of the 
fact that the building of character is the real aim of the schools 
and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions for 
their maintenance. There are in the minds of the children and 
youth of to-day a tendency toward a disregard for constituted 
authority, a lack of respect for age and superior wisdom, a weak 
appreciation of the demands of duty, a disposition to follow 
pleasure and interest rather than obligation and order. This 
condition demands the earliest thought and action of our leaders 
of opinion, and places important obligations upon school boards, 
superintendents, and teachers. 

“We earnestly recommend to boards of education, principals 
and teachers the continuous training of pupils in morals and in 
business and professional ethics, to the end that the coming 
generation of men of affairs may have a well-developed abhor- 
rence of unfair dealing and discrimination. The daily ex- 
emplifications in the routine life of the school of the advantage 
of truthful and honest methods are commended to the special 
attention of teachers as a partial means to this end.” 


If the public school*youth merited such a scathing indictment 
from their leaders sixteen years ago what would be the character 
of one issued to-day if fearlessness dictated the wording? These 
leaders make no secret of their inability to influence the will and 
to train the heart. With all their wisdom they have failed to 
recognize that religion is the one great power able to overcome 
temptation in the hour of trial, and very many of them, one might 
say all, profess no religion and therefore have no power to exert 
such an influence. Truly the poet sings: 


“Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach; 

It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 
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Late in February, or early in March of the present year, there 
appeared in the New York Herald an article under the captious 
title “What’s Wrong with our Young” written by John Mc- 
Hugh Stuart. It set forth the views of Alfred J. Talley, Judge 
of the oldest court of the United States, the Court of Generali 
Sessions in and for the County of New York, which received 
its charter from Charles the Second. For the past decade as 
judge he has seen something of the criminal side of New York 
and after a trial for murder in which the defendant and all the 
witnesses were under age he took occasion to denounce “our 
boasted school system whose cowardly course eliminates all re- 
ligion from our schools.” The article was well worth reading 
and preserving for future reference, as the judge paid a splendid 
tribute to our noble Catholic people for maintaining a system of 
schools in which religion and morality form a part of the daily 
program. 

Last month Chicago presented a similar horror perpetrated 
by youths still attending school. Did all these receive their moral 
training in the public school? But should one wonder at our 
youth when a governor, a congressman, and those who occupy 
the seats of the mighty in the government of the nation set the 
example? Did the latter receive moral instruction in our God- 
less schools? Is there need of a questionnaaire to decide whether 
or not modern, moral education has proved a success? 


Go down where the breakers are dashing the shore 
And tossing their white caps on high, 

And ask them the reason of frothing and roar; 

But they keep right on dashing till strife is no more, 
Then to the sea’s bosom return as before. 

Ask them what ails them; they will not reply; 

For the sea’s swell and surge give no reasons why. 
Why does the moral sea wail with a cry? 

The breakers won’t answer you; neither shall I. 


The labor attendant upon scrutinizing, weighing, and deciding, 
is always strenuous and nerve-racking, especially so when results 
are not gratifying; and lest depression take too strong a hold 
on our hearts in sympathy for our neighbors in the educational 
field (for we all admit that their intention has been and is very 
good but their execution very bad), let us take on an introspec- 
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tive attitude and formulate a little questionnaire for ourselves. 
in order that the truth revealed by the testing may be “a guide 
to our feet and a light to our paths” in our future endeavors. 


To what extent have we followed after this materialistic 
system of education ? 

Have we pinned our faith to the teachings of these false 
prophets of education, in order to classify as progressives? 

Is it not possible for us to establish ourselves as the vanguard 
in education, instead of following in the rear, and with the star 
of everlasting truth as guide, lead the nation to a recognition of 
the unswerving principles of the Great Teacher whose school 
and system it is our privilege to perpetuate? 


The nation is scarcely more than a century old, and compared 
with the nations who in turn have dominated the world it is only 
a child in the cradle and therefore subject to all the ills be- 
coming its age. The morning of its life is radiant, smiling, 
beautiful, but before high noon has been reached clouds and 
mists may obscure the light. The great blessing of an im- 
penetrable veil hides the future, but day by day between its 
folds one may see the pall of irreligion madly endeavoring to 
cover its fair face. Even before that has been accomplished, 
it shall learn the true meaning of the term, “Dark Ages;” but 
the same old faith that in a similar period erected those magnifi- 
cent poems in stone, the great cathedrals of the Old World, shall 
in this New World through her system of education lead the 
souls of men to a recognition of the Real-Good, the Ever- 
Beautiful, and the All-True; then shall the glorious Sun of 
Justice dispel the clouds of error and scatter the shadows of 
darkness and gloom; then shall education be lifted up into a 
veritable realm of concepts, sublimated by a living faith capable 
of raising human thought by its own power to regions other- 
wise impossible and inaccessible. How kindly optimistic are 
the words of Robert Browning: 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand, 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half: trust God: 
See all! nor be afraid!” 











THE REFORM OF THE CURRICULUM 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY oF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the year 1888 at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot read a paper entitled “Can School Programs be 
Shortened and Enriched?” This paper was inspired by his ex- 
perience as President of Harvard University, where year after 
year he had been noting the advancing age level of those who 
sought admission, as well as the difficulty they encountered in 
satisfying the entrance requirements. Dr Eliot’s paper raised a 
problem that has challenged the thought of American schoolmen 
ever since, in the attempted solution of which there has grown a 
considerable literature and at least’ the beginnings of what 
promises to be a revolution in the organization of American 
education. 

-’ Before 1890 the American system: had become standardized 
onthe basis of an eight-year elementary school, a four-year 
secondary school and a four-year college. There were some 
variations, it is true. For the past fifty-six years Kansas City 
has completed its elementary schooling in seven years, and here 
and there throughout the country one might find a nine-year 
elementary and a three-year high school. But with the excep- 
tion of Kansas City these departures from the rule had about 
disappeared before the opening of the new century. The average 
child who entered school at six would complete his schooling and 
be ready for post-graduate or professional studies at the age of 
22. Before Dr. Eliot questioned the arrangement educators seem 
to have taken it for granted that this was as it should be. But 
immediately the point was raised men began to take more intelli- 
gent account of the situation, and soon became conscious of the 
(570) 
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fact that our system had grown up in a rather haphazard fashion. 
The college seems to have been our oldest unit, preparation for 
which was provided in a variety of ways. The American high 
school was the result of the coalescing of the Latin grammar 
school, whose prototype was English, and whose aim was prep- 
aration for college, with the academy, whose aim was prepara- 
tion for life. The eight-year elementary school seems to have 
been standardized on the plan of the German Volkschule. In 
a word, the American school system did not develop along the 
lines of any preconceived plan. There is no “organic unity,” as 
they say, between its parts. Each unit is more or less automatic. 
In this it resembles the English system more than any other and is 
quite unlike the Prussian system, where each part of the educa- 
tional machinery fits perfectly into its place. 

It takes the American child two years longer, as a general 
rule, to get ready for entrance into the university, than it does the 
European. Despite this fact it is quite generally conceded that 
the product of the European schools is more thoroughly equipped 
than is the product of the American schools. This must be partly 
accounted for by the longer school day and school year that ob- 
tain in Europe, and likewise by the fact that secondary schools in 
Europe are more highly selective than they are in the United 
States. We do not restrict entrance to secondary schools by 
any test of talent or social distinction. As a consequence we 
are forced by the nature of things to adjust our standards pretty 
much to the needs of the average. Moreover, we may argue that 
the American student possesses certain characteristic qualities in 
the way of initiative and self-reliance that in the end may more 
than make up for what he lacks in thoroughness. However, two 
years is a considerable item in a human life. If they can be 
saved, both society and the individual will profit and a consider- 
able reduction can be made in the cost of education. 

Investigation further discloses that the curriculum of the 
American schools is overloaded. Social pressure, the needs of 
everyday life, have forced the adoption of one branch after 
another and up until the present time at least, there has been no 
very intelligent attempt to scrap materials of instruction whose 
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social utility no longer exists. The net result is that the schools 
have too many things to do, and consequently their work tends 
to become superficial. Another phenomenon that disquiets the 
American educator is the lack of holding power that our schools 
exhibit. Even stringent compulsory education laws fail to keep 
more than a minority of our children at school. Scientific studies 
made by Thorndyke, Ayres, Strayer and Dearborn have revealed 
the fact that one-fifth of the children entering school complete 
but four grades; one-third complete the elementary grades. 
From one-third to one-half of the children who have attained 
the legal working age, which varies in different States from four- 
teen to sixteen years, leave school. 

Now, a great number of causes may be assigned for such with- 
drawals, such as sickness, poverty, mental inferiority, etc., but 
a considerable percentage of them are due to the child’s conscious 
dissatisfaction with school. He loses interest in the work, feels 
that he is getting no particular benefit from it. If the American 
philosophy of education were based on some principle of the 
survival of the fittest, this fact would not cause us any concern. 
But ours is not so unworthy a viewpoint. We believe in giving 
every child all the schooling he is capable of. There are diversi- 
ties of gifts which a hard and fast curriculum does not respect. 
All minds do not develop and wax strong on the same kind of 
mental diet. By introducing some element of differentiation at 
the beginning of what is now the seventh grade, much of the 
present mortality might be eliminated and more children be given 
an adequate preparation for life. 

These are some of the major considerations that have persuaded 
educators of the present day that their primary problem is 
the reform of the curriculum. They have undertaken the task 
in a variety of ways. There has been a searching criticism of the 
materials of instruction in the elementary school, with the result 
that much useless matter has been eliminated and things of more 
vital import substituted. A better understanding of motiva- 
tion and economical methods of drill is bringing about much 
saving of time and better results in the tool subjects. The school 
program has been enriched by the inclusion of subject-matter 
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having a direct relation to real life and thus a wider range of 
individual interests is challenged. Scientific studies and ex- 
perimental teaching have eliminated the “mystery” from the 
teaching of reading, for example, and as a consequence we have 
a fairly definite idea of what reading objectives are and the 
best way of attaining them. Other traditional subjects, such as 
geography and history, are’ being reorganized on a more rational 
basis with the result that we can cover more ground in less time 
and obtain much more satisfactory results. 

Yet most of these efforts are but mere “tinkerings” when all is 
said and done. They have enriched the program, it is true, but 
they have not shortened it. They do not point the way to any- 
thing like a fundamental reorganization. There is a movement 
however, that aims to do precisely this. It is known as the 
junior high school movement, and it has as its aim the breaking 
up of the prevailing eight-year elementary, four-year high school, 
four-year college plan, and the substitution therefor of an 
organization made up of a six-year elementary, a three-year inter- 
mediate, and a five-year secondary arrangement, which would 
prepare the student for entrance into the university at the end 
of what is now the sophomore year of college, thus saving two 
years in the entire process. Incidentally, the program of the 
intermediate, or as it is called, the junior high school, would 
be so arranged as to offer differentiated courses with the aim of 
holding those children who drop out of school at the end of the 
sixth grade, and to stimulate them, if possible, to continue on 
into the secondary school. 

No man has any right to predict either ultimate success or 
ultimate failure for this movement. It is a great experiment, 
undertaken bravely and with noble vision. The test here must be 
a pragmatic one. Even in its failure it cannot prove much worse 
than the present system. However, if it is to succeed it must 
look deeper than mere rearrangement of years. To teach the 
same things we are teaching now under a different administrative 
arrangement will not solve the problem. The reform of the cur- 
riculum must begin with this question: Are the subjects we are 
teaching in our schools, best suited to develop the kind of a 
character that is necessary for an upright and useful life under 
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the conditions of modern civilization? It is refreshing to note 
that a number of scholars are addressing themselves specifically 
to this question, and though the results of their studies to date 
are rather unsatisfactory, they are at least developing a technique 
the while their failures are serving to narrow the problem down. 
To mention some of them specifically, Dr. J. Franklin Bobbitt, of 
the University of Chicago, used the following method in at- 
tempting to make a curriculum for the schools of Los Angeles. 

He first drew up a list of human abilities and characteristics 
which he considered to be generally needed by the citizens of Los 
Angeles, on the supposition that it should be the function of the 
schools to develop such abilities and characteristics. These he 
placed before the Los Angeles Course of Study Committees. 
They were then evaluated, eliminated and added to by citizens, 
school officials and teachers. 

The final list was then classified under ten headings: 


(1) Social intercommunication, mainly language. 

(2) The development and maintenance of one’s physical 
powers ; 

Unspecialized practical labors ; 

The labors of one’s calling ; 

The activities of the efficient citizen; 

Activities involved in one’s general social relationships 
and behavior ; 

Leisure occupations, recreations and amusements ; 
Development and maintenance of one’s mental ability; 
Religious activities ; 

Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the 
maintenance of home life. 
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Each department then went through the list and selected the 
abilities that it could best aid the children in developing. These 
then became the objectives in teaching the various branches, the 
idea being that the work would be so organized as to meet these 
specific ends. 

W. W. Charters suggests a slightly different form of pro- 
cedure. He notes the fact that it is the usual thing for a curric- 
ulum to state its aims and then go forward with the organization 


a J. Franklin, Curriculum Making in Los Angeles, University of Chicago, 
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of its subject-matter, without deriving it logically from these 
aims. Consequently he begins by making a distinction between 
ideals and activities. He attempts to express the major objectives 
of the curriculum in terms of such ideals and activities. In other 
words, in everything that we do in life we have some ideal of 
how and why it should be done and a way of doing it. The 
curriculum, according to Charters, should express both. He 
would then proceed to analyze these ideals and activities into 
working units, to arrange them in order of importance, to raise 
to a high rank of importance those which are of great value for 
children, even though they be of no value to adults, to eliminate 
such as can be best learned outside of school, and finally to ar- 
range the material in proper instructional order according to the 
psychological nature of the children and the difficulty of the 
materials. 

Both Charters and Bobbitt, as we can see, stress largely the 
needs of society as their starting point in making the curriculum. 
Other people are working at the problem more from the point 
of view of child development. Thus Meriam would scrap the 
present arrangement of subject-matter and substitute four major 
forms of school work, viz., Observation, Play, Stories, and Hand- 
work. Under these headings, he would include all of the tradi- 
tional material, but would approach by way of child interest and 
activity. * 

Otis W. Caldwell has a like point of view, when he insists that 
any reorganization of the curriculum must keep in mind the 
pupil’s attitude towards school subjects, the grading of materials 
so that pupils may succeed, provision for the use of first hand ex- 
perience, provision for cooperative learning and government. * 

Bonser suggests that the curriculum should be based on funda- 
mental life needs, such as the need for food, clothing and shelter, 
and his course of studies would be a series of projects whereby 
the children would by actual experience discover how society 
supplies these needs. * 

These are but a few outstanding examples of the manner in 





2 Meriam, J. L., Child Life and the Curriculum, New York, 1921. 


3Caldwell, Otis W., arg and Principles of Curricular Development.” Teachers’ 
College Record, Vol. 24, No. 


* Bonser, F. W., The yest School Curriculum, New York, 1920. 
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which students of the curriculum are going about their wort. 
Some of these attempts seem a bit bizarre at first blush but there is 
more than a little common sense and wisdom underlying them. 
The greatest handicap that the secular educators face in work of 
this kind is the lack of anything like a consistent philosophy of 
education. They have no very definite notion of what educa- 
tion is all about for the simple reason that they dare not assume 
any fundamental hypothesis of what life is all about. The mo- 
ment that they become definite in their philosophy of education 
they necessarily become religious, even though their religion be 
nothing more than the negation of religion. But the American 
public school dare not be religious in any definite manner. Con- 
sequently there is no alternative left for them but to fall back on 
a non-committal sort of pragmatism and to look for the proof of 
their efforts in the event. No two educators define the aims of 
education alike, and no one of them seems to be able to define 
them aright. This is the fundamental defect in any plan of purely 
secular education. 

Herein lies the great opportunity for Catholic education. We 
have a very definite philosophy of life and as a consequence 
should have a very definite philosophy of education. In the light 
of this philosophy we should be able to work out, with the aid of 
research and experimentation, a curriculum that would meet all 
the demands of modern social life and at the same time insure 
the child’s moral and psychological development. This we have 
signally failed to do. To date it has been our practice to take 
the public school curriculum and “Catholicize” it. Publishers 
of books are even supplying us with public school texts that have 
been “Catholicized”. There are those among us who defend this 
policy on the ground that our schools must satisfy State school 
standards and that the best way of accomplishing this is to use 
the same curriculum. Perhaps they are right, but we are thereby 
doomed to the rather humiliating position of mere followers. 
The public schools attempt some improvement; we react with 
charges of “Fad!”, go in for sarcasm and ridicule, and end up by 
tardily accepting the improvement. We seem forever to be trying 
to put into practice the old adage of not being first to try the 
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new, nor the last to put off the old. We decry experimentation 
in education, as though the whole system at the present time were 
anything more than a huge experiment, an experiment, more- 
over, that has largely failed. 

That we have been aware of the curriculum problem, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Education Association indicate. Bishop 
Howard read a paper at the New Orleans meetings in 1913 in 
which he suggested that the school program be shortened. In 
1917 a Committee on Curriculum was appointed, but to date I 
fail to find any record of any report from it. Dr. McCormick 
read a paper at the Buffalo meeting in 1917 in which he brought 
out that the basis of all standardization must be the curriculum. 
Some two years ago Father Wynne contributed an article to the 
Catholic Review which was afterwards printed in substance in 
the Catholic Educational Review, in Which he made a plea for 
economy of time in education. But nowhere in the country, at 
least as far as I can ascertain, has anything been done by way of 
experimenting with the curriculum of the Catholic schools. 
Feeble attempts have been made here and there to inaugurate 
junior high schools but they have not gotten very far, largely for 
lack of adequate planning. Makeshifts, such as having bright 
children enter the high school at the completion of the sixth 
grade, have been suggested, but of course they do not touch the 
heart of the problem. We cannot in principle think in terms of 
the few. Catholic education must take all of the children into 
account, for of all of them Christ said, “I have come that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly.” 

The problem cannot be solved by a priori reasoning nor have 
we much to gain from an appeal to tradition. The experience of 
the Church as an educating force teaches us many things con- 
cerning fundamental principles, but the responsibility of apply- 
ing these principles to modern conditions is our own. The 
Church has always adapted herself to the needs of comtemporary 
civilization. An educational situation such as the present she has 
never before faced, and she cannot face it successfully with a 
program that might have proven adequate even fifty years ago. 
Tremendous social changes have been going forward. Education 
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is no longer the privilege of the few, but the right of all the chil 
dren. The school population is continually growing. We cannot 
pick and choose. Social needs are becoming more and more 
complex. We can obtain very little practical guidance from the 
past because a world such as this never before existed. Ready- 
made solutions are not to be found. 

What we need is intelligent experimentation, more Catholic 
educators trained in the methods of modern educational research. 
Our people should be encouraged to try our new ideas, even if it 
is only on a small scale. The very nature of our organization, 
the permanence of our teaching force, and our seriousness of 
purpose, will prevent such experimentation from becoming too 
costly, either to the system or to the child. Why we should be 
defenders of the traditional curriculum of American schools is 
hard to understand. We did not inaugurate it. As a matter of 
fact, we have criticized it at every step of the way. It is rather 
amusing to think of Catholic educators in 1970 pleading for a 
return to the good old days of 1920. But it is not a bit more 
amusing then the spectacle of Catholic educators of 1924 singing 
the praises of 1870 and the good old days of the three R’s. 

We have never had a thoroughly Catholic curriculum here in 
the United States. The present discontent with the traditional 
curriculum and the present attempts at reform offer us an op- 
portunity to do something on our own. We cannot go on for- 
ever, scolding, protesting, following. Hilaire Belloc predicts 
that “the new and separate spirit which has made America, may 
produce, perhaps will soon produce, at any rate tends to produce, 
some quite unique experiment in the field of religion.” Per- 
sonally, I believe that he is right, and I believe morever that the 
instrument used in that experiment will be the American public 
school. Non-sectarianism is rapidly becoming out and out secu- 
larism, and secularism is the Religio Mundi. It is highest time 
for us to begin building on our own toundation, upon the corner- 
stone that the builders of secular education have rejected. And 
to build not with words but with deeds. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1924, 2:45 P. M. 

The first meeting of the Seminary Department was opened 
at St. John’s Cathedral School, Marshall Hall, with prayer by the 
President, Very Reverend Dr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y. Twenty-five institutions were represented, 
namely seventeen major and eight preparatory seminaries. It 
was a surprisingly large meeting, fifty-one delegates attending. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as printed 
in the 1923 Report. In the opening address Dr. Plassmann 
dwelt on the theme selected for the papers in this year’s program 
of the Department and emphasized the point that the choice was 
highly in accord with the wishes of the reigning Pontiff. There- 
upon the conference proceeded to the reading of the paper pre- 
pared on the topic “St. Thomas, Communis Ecclesiae Doctor’ 
the title given him by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in the 
Studiorum Ducem. This paper was by Rev. William L. 
Hornsby, S. J., of St. Mary’s of the Lake Seminary, Area, IIl. 
The presentation showed a clear, strong and comprehensive study 
of the subject, and justly elicited the praise of being both scholar- 
ly and inspiring. In the discussion of the paper which followed 
Drs. Corcoran, Cremin, Fenlon, Muench, Mickel and Johnson 
took part. 

The next paper, “Scholasticism and Modern Thought” was by 
Rev. Dr. Berard Vogt, O. F. M., of St. Bonaventure Seminary 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The sentiment which Father Furay 
expressed, namely that Dr. Vogt’s paper showed sincere 
thought and deep research was the consensus of opinion of all 

(579) 
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present. Discussion of the paper was invited by the Chairman 
and Father McKeough and Dr. Cremin responded at length. 
Meanwhile Rt. Rev. Thomas Shahan, D. D., rector of the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C. and President General of the 
Association, had entered the hall and gladly accepted the invi- 
tation to address the Department. He expressed great pleasure 
at seeing so large a representation and dwelt briefly on the im- 
portance of the duty incumbent upon those who have the train- 
ing of seminarians in their charge. He named this work truly an 
“opus Dew’ and encouraged all present to continue in furthering 
its progress by their application, zeal and earnestness. 

The Chairman then announced the following appointments: 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., of Area, 
Ill., Dr. Joseph McAndrew, of Emmitsburg, Md., and Dr. Aloy- 
sius Muench, of St. Francis Seminary. 

On Nominations: Dr. Corcoran of Webster Groves, Mo., Dr. 
Miller of the Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Vieban of Catons- 
ville, Md. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924, 9:30 A. M. 
The second session was called to order by the President, who 
opened the conference by drawing attention to the fact that the 
papers to be read and discussed were based on fundamental and 
special theology. Owing to the absence of Rev. J. B. Culemans, 
Ph. D., Moline, Ill., who was attending the diocesan retreat, his 
paper entitled “The Modernity of the Swmma Contra Gentiles,” 
was read by Dr. Corcoran. The author very forcibly maintained 
that the Simma well stands as an example for modern apologists 
and as a book may splendidly serve as a text on apologetics. The 
Chairman extended his thanks to Dr. Corcoran for his splendid 
reading of the paper and expressed the opinion that the paper 
would serve as a lesson and give us a deeper appreciation of thre 
Angelic Doctor. 
Dr. Haas in opening the discussion linked the Summa with 
the modern evidences of social science. Dr. Plassmann in 
accord with Dr. Haas referred to points of discussion 
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brought out at a conference held at St. Louis some years ago, and 
summed up his discussion by saying “in order to present a true 
course of sociology go back to St. Thomas.” In the discussion 
led by Dr. Corcoran the question arose, “should the Summa be 
used as a text-book in apologetics?’ Msgr. McLaughlin sug- 
gested a text-book coordinated with the Summa. Father Mona- 
han, O. F. M., dwelt on the text as primarily a method of charity. 
Father Vosburgh, O. S. M., argued for interest stimulated by the 
professor in the words of St. Thomas. Dr. Johnson dwelt on the 
historic method of teaching which to his mind would be the more 
effective. 

The second paper was read by the Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
D. S. Se., of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., on the sub- 
ject, “Characteristics of the Theology of St. Thomas.” The high 
praise accorded to this excellent paper by the Chairman was re- 
iterated by Dr. Cremin who opened the discussion. After hear- 
ing the discussion of his paper, Dr. Muench was asked by the 
Chairman to reply, and did so as follows: 


“T have been asked in reference to the third section of my 
paper whether the Summa of St. Thomas is being used as a text- 
book in any seminaries. In one of the seminaries of the Rhine- 
land, I do not recall just precisely where, the Summa is being so 
used. However, I have no further knowledge as to the manner 
in which it is used, whether it is closely adhered to, taking up 
question after question, or whether with the omission of some, 
other questions of newer import are being added. In the biblio- 
graphy which I have distributed among you I call attention to the 
work of Le Grand: L’ Enseignement de la Somme Théologigque 
dans les Seminaires, Paris, 1922. Professor LeGrand is enthusias- 
tic about the Summa as a text. After explaining the reasons for 
adopting it as a text he explains three different methods of using 
it. The first method adheres strictly to the text, giving a detailed, 
analytical exposition of each question. Newer problems may be 
touched upon, but a more complete explanation as also the argu- 
ments from positive sources, are given in a separate course on the 
history of dogma. The second method is that of a commentary 
on the text of St. Thomas, in such manner, however, that the 
arguments of St. Thomas are widened by adding proofs from 
Scripture and tradition and making such other applications of 
Catholic doctrine as the exigencies of the times demand. The 
work of Janssen, O. S. B. of the College of St. Anselm, Rome, 
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follows this method of commentary, adding perhaps the further 
feature that in appendices, arranged in their proper place, a full 
treatment of doctrines discussed and controverted in the centu- 
ries after St. Thomas, for instance, such as the controversies 
over Molinism, or over the doctrine of the Immaculate Conce; 
tion, is given. Le Grand does not think these methods acceptable 
for seminarians, being rather adapted to post graduate work in 
universities. He would rather follow a compromise method, tak- 
ing the Summa as a text for daily lessons and then immediately 
adding for explanation, discussion, or research work such phases 
of the doctrines as need to be especially explained in view of the 
spirit of our times. He is convinced of the success of using the 
Summa as a text; and points to the seminaries at Mans, Rouen, 
and his own seminary at Quimper, for proof of his conviction. 

“It is quite certain that if the Summa is used as a text the 
apologetical point of view of dogmatical questions and problems 
may not be lost sight of. Christian doctrine, as in the early cen- 
turies, has been put on the defense; it no longer enjoys the un- 
doubted security of the Middle Ages. Every dogma of the faith 
must, therefore, be carefully studied also from its apologetica! 
side. Nothing less may be done if the seminarian is to step into 
the world as a custodian of the truths of God.” 


The third paper was read by Rev. Leo F. Miller, D. D., Pon- 
tifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. His subject was 
“The Pedagogical Value of Scholastic Disputation.” It was 
12:20 P. M. when the paper was concluded and owing to the 
lateness of the hour the discussion was postponed until the after- 
noon. The meeting was adjourned. ’ 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

The third session was a joint meeting of the major and pre- 
paratory seminaries. Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann was in the 
chair. After the opening prayer the Chairman took up as the un- 
finished work of the morning the discussion of the scholarly pa- 
per read by Dr. Miller on “The Pedagogical Value of Scholastic 
Disputation.” The value of scholastic disputation was conceded 
by all present, but the method with which it was to be pursued 
and the time allotment which should be given it in the seminary 
curriculum, proved points of interesting discussion. Drs. John- 
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sor, O’Toole, and Cremin accepted the invitation of the Chair- 
man to take part in the discussion. 

Then followed the first paper for the afternoon schedule. It 
was presented and read by the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius 
Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., on the sub- 
ject, “St. Thomas at Monte Cassino.” The Chairman warmly 
complimented the Rt. Rev. Author on the excellence of his pa- 
per and thanked him for his splendid exposition of the subject. 
Rev. Timothy Monahan opened the discussion and the elucida- 
tion centered around the silentiwm. Rev. Dennis Hayes of the 
Preparatory Seminary Section put the question, “When should 
silence be observed in seminaries?” The Rt. Rev. Archabbot an- 
swered by saying that no definite time could be stipulated but 
that he thought the silentium nocturnum, i. e., from compline to 
prime should be observed rigorously, and that outside of recrea- 
tion silence was commendable. He further stated that in this as in 
every law of an institution the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law should govern when it is a matter of enforcement. The con- 
cluding comment was that the critical-historical methods of St. 
Benedict, so prominent in the life of St. Thomas, were especially 
necessary in our time. 

Very Rev. Anthony Vieban, S.S., D.D., of the Sulpician 
Novitiate, Catonsville, Md., followed with his paper on the sub- 
ject, “The Teaching of St. Thomas in Regard to Priestly Per- 
fection.” In his learned and profound paper Dr. Vieban gave 
a great deal of good matter for the rectors and prefects of semi- 
naries. The high praise accorded the paper by the Chairman. 
was emphasized by those taking part in the discussion. It was 
the opinion of the majority present that ample time be given 
to positive theology, i. e., De Virtutibus. The treatment of as- 
cetical theology or to give it a better name, the higher Christian 
life, was a real necessity for our seminary curriculum. It should 
not be merely an adjunct to moral theology nor should it be 
treated as a side issue but as a course apart. Father Fuller then 
drew attention to the moral theology of Koch-Preuss. Other 
books commended were Louissimet, O.S.B., on mysticism 
Cursus Asceticus by the Carmelite Fathers and Ascetical Theol- 
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ogy by Adolphus, O.M.C. Dr. Miller asserted that moral 
theology should be taught as a “summa virtutum” and not as a 
codex peccatorum. Father Rosemann spoke of a book on ascetics 
by Mutz. Father Cremin sounded a warning against the tendency 
of making spiritual instruction too scientific. He closed his re- 
marks with the words “when you reduce ascetical theology to a 
science you kill its life.” 

In reply to Dr. Miller’s inquiry regarding text-books and time 
for the course of ascetic theology, Rev. Anthony Vieban said: 


“Ascetic theology as a science is much less developed than 
dogmatic, moral or pastoral theology. We have, however, some 
good text-books and in a few years we shall have many more. 
The Cursus Asceticus by a Carmelite Father in India is a suit- 
able text for seminarians. It can be obtained from the Carmelite 
Monastery in Washington, D. C. It is a good compendium of 
ascetic science in three small volumes. It is largely based on St. 
_ Thomas and the older theologians. Father Tanquery has pub- 
lished in French a treatise of ascetic theology which will soon be 
available in English. It is not written in the same precise and 
technical way as the Cursus Asceticus; but it is a good book for 
priests and seminarians. It shows acquaintance with the modern 
ascetical literature as well as the old masters. 

“Regarding the place of ascetic theology in the curriculum, some 
time could be found by reducing the number of classes of moral 
theology. I once heard a Bishop express regret over the time 
devoted to the study of justice and contracts. He said that he 
spent a year in the study of these treatises while what is of prac- 
tical value in them for the ministry could be learned in a few 
weeks. Two classes a week for one year seem to be the mini- 
mum that can be given to ascetic theology. The subject should 
be taken up in a future conference of the Seminary Department.” 


The discussion was closed by Archabbot Stehle, after which 
the session adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:30 A. M. 


The Chairman opened this morning’s session by announcing 
the receipt of a letter from Rev. P. Raphael, O. S. B., which was 
read by the Secretary. The letter was as follows: 
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LETTER OF REV. P. RAPHAEL, 0. S. B. 
ST. ANSELM’s COLLEGE 
Manchester, N. H. 
JUNE 13, 1924 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
President of the Seminary Department. 

Very Rev. Dear President: | regret very much that I cannot at- 
tend this year’s Convention and personally meet the delegates of 
the Seminary Department who were so kind and courteous to me 
on previous occasions. I gratefully recall their sympathetic at- 
titude towards my difficult task of arousing interest in Catholic 
art development. Their assurance of good will and support is 
indeed greatly appreciated by all who hope for better things in 
matters of ecclesiastical art and architecture. Probably the mem- 
bers of the Seminary Department are the last ones to realize the 
highly stimulating etfect their wholehearted cooperation has on 
all lovers of liturgical art. They however realize the cultural 
value of art education for the aspirant to the holy priesthood 
and therefore consider it their duty to create as far as possible 
more favorable conditions for the study and development of litur- 
gical art. 

Last year I presented to the Seminary Department a practical 
plan for the study of ecclesiastical art in cur seminaries, —a 
plan that would not interfere with the crowded course of abso- 
lutely necessary studies, one that could be adopted by all semi- 
naries with the least inconvenience. I proposed to establish an 
“Art Portfolio Service,” which consists in circulating in our 
seminaries a number of art portfolios to be used by the professor 
of liturgy or others to illustrate their lectures. 1 promised to 
establish this service as soon as possible. During the past year 
a few seminaries inquired about this proposed service. Lest they 
begin to lose faith in the project I feel that some explanation of 
the delay is due at this time. 

The assembling and classifying of prints alone is very tedious 
work and requires considerable time. Moreover, a mere collec- 
tion of prints without appropriate annotations and explanations 
is of little value. The mere visiting of art museums or looking at 
pictures does not add much to our aesthetic knowledge and ap- 
preciation. But if the specific merits and excellencies of the pic- 
tures were explained to us by competent art critics we would soon 
acquire a better knowledge, and this knowledge would add great- 
ly to our aesthetic pleasure. I consider the proposed art port- 
folio service in the same light. To circulate pictures or prints 
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without instructive annotations is valueless educationally ; but if 
explanatory notes accompany these prints they become important 
educational factors. 

Through the courtesy of several artists and architects I re- 
ceived a number of prints but most of them without any annota- 
tions. The fact that they failed to comply with my request adds 
considerably to my troubles. I feel that I am not qualified to 
pass proper judgment on all the prints submitted. In order to 
obtain appropriate annotations I needs must do a great deal of 
research work and seek information from competent authorities. 
All this takes time. This is the chief reason why the Art Port- 
folio Service has not yet begun. 

Why did these men fail to add their remarks and explanations 
as they were requested to do? Many of them had a similar rea- 
son as I, namely, that they felt they were not qualified to express 
any authoritative statement or criticism. Some are very busy 
and at present cannot afford the time to devote to this matter, 
but are willing to contribute their share in the near future. No 
doubt the delegates know by their own experience what kind of 
reasons and excuses are usually given to justify non-compliance 
with requests. No one can be coerced to do a work which he 
claims he cannot do or is not obliged to do in justice. The only 
thing left for me to do is to apply persuasive measures, which we 
know is at times a very slow process. Thus, as I am compelled 
to practise patience in assembling the art portfolios, I trust that 
the seminaries may continue to have patience with me. The 
work is progressing but when these portfolios will be available 
I cannot tell. 

During the past year the Catholic Art Bulletin carried articles 
of special interest to ecclesiastical students, among them a series 
on the “Fundamentals of Catholic Art and Architecture.” Per- 
haps there may be a divided opinion among the members of the 
Seminary Department as to the appropriateness of these articles 
and their literary and educational merits. Also here I find a 
great difficulty in presenting properly an important matter to 
all classes of people. The Catholic Art Bulletin, being a part of 
the Daily American Tribune, is read by the general public and 
consequently must be adapted to their varied mental capacity. It 
is the only practical medium I have to foster and develop love 
and appreciation for Catholic art among the people. To make 
this monthly art page interesting for the average reader and at 
the same time suitable for seminary students is quite a difficult 
problem. I would therefore appreciate an opinion of the Semi- 
nary Department on the policy and makeup of the Bulletin and 
solicit constructive criticism, advice and counsel. Being aware 
of my own limitations I am only too glad to accept guidance and 
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aid from the eminent educators associated with the Seminary 
Department of the Catholic Educational Association. 


The program of the Seminary Department is well filled up with 
most important topics, so that very little time, if any, can be 
given to the discussion of Catholic art questions. But I hope 
that this short communication may not seriously hamper the work 
of the Department. The purpose of my letter is: (1) to express 
gratitude to the members of the Seminary Department for their 
courtesy to me personally and for their sympathetic attitude to- 
wards my endeavors to create more favorable conditions for the 
study of Liturgical Art; (2) to explain the causes of delay in 
establishing the promised Catholic Art Portfolio Service; (3) to 
obtain their opinion, advice and counsel anent the policy and 
makeup of the Catholic Art Bulletin; (4) to request them to give 
their continued support to the cause of Catholic art development 
and to keep in touch with the Catholic art movement by renew- 
ing their membership in the Federation of Catholic Arts. 

With kind greetings to the members of the Seminary Depart- 

ment, 
I am very sincerely yours, 


P. RAPHAEL, O. S. B. 


It was the sense of the meeting that Father Raphael’s paper be 
printed in the Annual Report. 

The last paper of this year’s program was by Rev. Cornelius 
F. Cremin, S. T. L., L. Ph., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md., on the subject, ‘““The Pedagogical Coordination of Theo- 
logical Studies.”” Dr. Cremin showed thorough acquaintance with 
his theme and at the conclusion of the paper the Chairman ex- 
pressed his praise in glowing terms. In the discussion Dr. Plass- 
mann called it a practical subject, saying that because of the lack 
of coordination there is a waste of time on the part of seminary 
students. Father McAndrews expressed himself as having found 
in Dr. Cremin’s paper a very comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject. He said, “the fault in our seminary course is due to our- 
selves. We know the defect and do not apply ourselves to rem- 
edy it, since we labor under the opinion that because it has not 
been done it can not be done.” 

Father Furay stated that in the Jesuit course there is not so 
much difficulty in preventing overlapping since the Jesuits stress 
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dogma for the reason that a requirement for secular priests is 
quite different than for a teaching order. He offered some 
valuable suggestions as to the present arrangement of five hours 
a week of moral theology to extend over four years. Dr. O’Toole 
suggested a practical measure for solution, i. e., a text-book uni- 
versal in arrangement. He would leave the selection of this book to 
an appointed inter-diocesan commission, and if this might not be 
possible or practicable there should be at least a compromise. 
Dr. Breig announced that coordination of studies had 
been started at St. Francis, but that this had been effected by a 
meeting of a congenial faculty which above all was an essential 
for promoting this plan. Dr. Johnson congratulated Dr. Cremin 
upon the very succinct way he had in placing the legislation con- 
cerning the curriculum of seminaries. Dr. Augustyn suggested 
as a means to obtain coordination a combination of the catalogue 
with periodical meetings of the professors who make up the fac- 
ulty. Dr. Vieban suggested that the paper of Dr. Cremin be 
recommended to the Executive Board of the Association for a 
separate printing in order that it might be distributed to seminary 
faculties and to the hierarchy. Dr. Cremin stated that Arch- 
bishop Ireland always demanded a complete syllabus at the be- 
ginning of every year of all tracts that were to be read during the 
scholastic term. 

Then Dr. Fenlon asked the chairman to permit Dr. Haas, an 
exponent of the baby-branch of theology, to have the floor. Dr. 
Haas introduced his subject, sociology, by saying that it was 
nothing more than applied theology. He furthermore argued 
that a place be given to sociology in the curriculum. The dis- 
cussion was closed by an urgent appeal to Dr. Cremin to study 
the question of coordination in the seminary curriculum, and the 
wish was expressed.on the part of those present that at the next 
meeting of this Department Dr. Cremin be ready to sub- 
mit the findings of his investigations. 

The Chairman concluded this year’s program of papers by 
thanking all writers and expressed himself as convinced that 
all those who had attended would go forth with greater love for 
the Angelic Doctor. It should be St. Thomas, redivivus, secun- 
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dum rationem, doctrinam et principia. “Always adapt your 
words to this spirit and be tempered under this spell by the 
present time and age.” This was the closing message. 

The business meeting followed. The Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, Rev. John B. Furay, then submitted his report, 
the resolutions being adopted as read. They were as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Seminary Department expresses to His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Messmer, and the Committee on Arrangements ap- 
pointed by him, its deep sense of appreciation for their generous 
hospitality during this convention. 


As St. Thomas Aquinas has been proposed again to us by the 
present reigning Pontiff, Pius XI, as the master guide in our 
philosophical and theological studies, and as the decree Studiorum 
Ducem has been the subject of this present conference, we 
record our gratification at the spirit shown by the seminaries in 
loyally following out the provisions of this decree. 

As the purpose of our seminary work is to form worthy 
priests capable of directing themselves and the souls intrusted 
to them in the spiritual life, it is the sense of this meeting that 
ascetical theology should be systematically studied with a suitable 
text, and that the curriculum should be so ordered as to provide 
for such courses. 


In the absence of Dr. Corcoran of the Nomination Committee, 
who on account of injury to his father had been called away, 
Father McAndrews stated that the Committee had agreed to 
present again the officers of the past year. It was moved and 
seconded that the proposal be accepted. Father Zeller moved 
that the Secretary cast one vote for the nominees, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The officers of the Major Seminary Department for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., D. D., 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, New York; Vice President, Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Area, 
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Ill.; Secretary, Rev. James W. Huepper, St. Francis Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wis. 


The members of the Executive Board are Rt. Rev. Aurelius 
Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D.D.; Very 
Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 

James W. Huepper, 
Secretary. 

















PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


ST. THOMAS, COMMUNIS ECCLESIAE DOCTOR 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. HORNSBY, S. J., ST. MARY OF THE LAKE 
SEMINARY, AREA, ILL. 


It cannot be other than a pleasing task for an humble profes- 
sor of scholastic philosophy to give expression to the deep and 
grateful admiration he must feel for the great Master whose 
authority has been his guide and whose beautiful example and 
noble character the object of his loving veneration. In these 
days when it is a matter of such frequent occurrence to cele- 
brate the centenaries of men distinguished for some notable 
achievements, it is interesting and pleasing to observe how those 
who have come after them fondly dwell on the personal memories 
of the man, as well as extol his contribution to civilization. 
Especially must this be the case with one like St. Thomas, who 
was no less conspicuous for sanctity than for his consummate 
genius. We go back fondly in memory to that touching scene 
depicted in the story of his infancy when he and his little sister 
lay side by side like two little angels in innocent sleep and a 
thunder-bolt entered the room and claimed the little girl as a 
victim. She was taken up to be an angel in heaven, while Thomas 
was left to be an angel on earth; an angel, as he became, for 
the unspotted purity of his life and for the vigor, grasp and 
penetration of his superb intelligence. “Cum ipsis angelicis 
spiritibus non minus tnnocentia quam ingenio comparandus,”! as 
Pope Leo said of him. 

I have undertaken to address this learned meeting on St. 
Thomas as the “Ordinary Doctor of the Church — Communis 
Ecclesiae Doctor,’ a title by which he was commonly known for 
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a century after his time and which is now revived by our present 
Sovereign Pontiff. I will not attempt to conceal my diffidence 
in addressing you on this subject, and I crave your indulgence 
if I seem only to repeat what is matter of common information. 
I would consider two claims of St. Thomas to this title; first, 
as he is the best and most complete exponent of the Church’s 
traditional teaching in theology and philosophy, and secondly, 
by reason of his being proposed, or rather imposed, by the highest 
authority, as the leader to be followed in the sacred sciences. 

As to the first point, that St. Thomas has a claim to the title 
of Ordinary Doctor of the Church as being the best representa- 
tive of her traditional teaching, I would signal in him briefly 
three excellences,—of style, of method and of matter. And 
first as to style, an important requisite in philosophy, where 
abstruse speculations are to be made clear, who can have failed 
to be struck by what Pope Leo called the “dicendi perspicuitas 
ac proprietas” of St. Thomas. His language, especially in the 
Summa Theologica, is perfectly simple and clear, expressing the 
exact thought with the utmost brevity, yet with all the fullness 
the matter requires. We cannot fail to notice also his care 
to make his meaning clear by simple and apt examples, bringing 
his doctrine down, as Melchior Cano says, to the less learned — 
rudiortbus. The same authority, who was a highly competent 
critic in the matter, defends St. Thomas’s style very aptly. 
“In a grave man,” he says, “we do not look for beauties of dic- 
tion, feminine adornment, puerile display, but for true and grave 
opinions, solid and suitable arguments and language befitting 
the matter under discussion. ‘‘And,” he continues, “these qualities 
St. Thomas possessed to such a degree that, if there are a few 
faults which are invidiously pointed out by some, they are abun- 
dantly compensated for by many and great excellences.”? 

As to the method followed by St. Thomas, the scholastic 
method, we know that it reached its most perfect form in his 
hands. I refer not only to the philosophic method in its higher 
sense, but also and more particularly to the strict method of 
form which St. Thomas brought to such perfection. We have 
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first his comprehensive divisions and subdivisions at the begin- 
ning of treatises and of each question. Then the strict form 
followed in each article: First, the erroneous opinions with 
their arguments; then the true answer as a conclusion with a 
brief, clear text in confirmation from some unquestionable au- 
thority; next, the full solution and explanation according to 
reason, with careful distinctions, made plain by apt examples; 
and lastly, answers to the objections number by number. No 
order could be clearer or more satisfactory. This method was 
not, of course, original with St. Thomas; it grew up gradually, 
having originated in an elementary form as early at least as the 
time of Abelard. But St. Thomas perfected it and reduced it 
to strict form in the Summa Theologica, permitting himself 
absolutely no digression from it. When we remember that there 
are over three thousand articles in the Swmma from the hand of 
St. Thomas, and that this strict form is kept up without re- 
mission article after article, in which the whole range of dogma 
and speculative thought is brought in review, each problem, 
however difficult or obscure, being faced squarely and resolutely, 
always with the same calm assurance, and unfolded and solved 
point by point, till not a dark recess of the question is left un- 
illumined, we cannot but marvel at the high determination and 
masterful intellect that could accomplish such a task. 

But style and method, however important, are after all 
only the form; the real value of a philosophy must, of course, 
be sought in the matter. We love to call our philosophy peren- 
nial — Philosophia perennis, — because it has stood the test of 
time, coming down to use in its fundamentals, and in a large 
part also of its reasoned conclusions, from Aristotle himself. 
It must, therefore, have some lasting quality. It is a principle 
with critics that for poetry to be lasting, to be esteemed and 
cherished generation after generation, it is essential, as Cole- 
ridge says, that it be simple and appeal to the primary laws of 
human nature. Only thus can it be deeply interesting to all 
ages, and like the poetry of the Bible or of Homer, remain ever 
fresh, as fascinating to-day as it was three thousand years ago. 
So is it with philosophy. It must be simple in its principles, 
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founded upon the dictates of common sense and developed ac- 
cording to the natural laws of the human mind. 

Such, as we know, is our scholastic system, and that he was tlic 
chief representative of this system founds for St. Thomas a soli 
claim to the title of Ordinary or Universal Doctor of the Churcl 
We have but to recall some of the fundamental points of his 
doctrine: the nature of universals, the true nature and value o! 
the syllogism, the transcendental concept of being and its at 
tributes, the fundamental distinction between act and potency, 
the origin of ideas, the immateriality and immortality of the 
soul, the principle of causality, the contingency and insuff- 
ciency of the visible world, the necessity of a self-existent, in- 
finite Being ;— these fundamental truths are so natural to the 
human mind, so imperatively demanded by natural reason that 
no system of philosophy can be complete without them. These 
principles, with the truths necessarily connected with them, insure 
the permanent value of scholastic philosophy and justify for 
St. Thomas the title of Ordinary or Universal Doctor. 

But the surest claim of St. Thomas to this title is founded 
upon history. During the centuries which have elapsed since his 
time at critical periods of the Church’s history the sovereign pon- 
tiffs have used their supreme authority to revive the earnest 
study of the Angelical Doctor as a means of combating per- 
nicious errors threatening to destroy the purity of faith in large 
portions of the flock of Christ. We may signal, for instance, the 
period of the religious innovations of the sixteenth century. How 
highly St. Thomas was esteemed then is strikingly shown by the 
historic fact commemorated by Pope Leo in the Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris. At the Council of Trent a copy of the Summa 
was laid on the altar of the assembly hall by the side of the Holy 
Scripture, showing that it was accepted as, next to the word of 
God, the most complete and the surest guide of Catholic 
truth. At the same period the great Pope St. Pius V ordered 
the publication anew of the collected works of St. Thomas, 
declaring that “by that same doctrine heresies were confounded, 
convicted and dissipated, and the world rendered daily freer 
from pestiferous errors,” 
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That was three hundred years after the time of St. Thomas. 
Another period of three hundred years ran its course, during 
which the errors originated by Descartes, Bacon and Hobbes 
worked themselves out to their logical conclusions. Sceptical 
idealism, so-called transcendental idealism and rationalism, dif- 
ferent phases of positivism, materialism and evolutionism, suc- 
cessively occupiéd the centre of the stage in the intellectual 
world, ending finally with modernism in the bosom of the Church. 
And now at the end of this unfortunate period we are witnessing 
another remarkable revival of the philosophy of the schools, with 
St. Thomas as leader commended as never before. Four suc- 
cessive Popes with unremitting solicitude have exhorted, have 
added precept to exhortation in a determined effort to bring 
back and maintain in ecclesiastical studies the pure scholastic 
doctrine as expounded by St. Thomas, and they have made it a 
matter of solemn legislation by incorporating it in the ordinary 
law of the Church. Historically, then, St. Thomas stands forth 
as the Ordinary Doctor of the Church. Whenever the precious 
deposit of faith is threatened the sovereign pontiffs turn in their 
solicitude to the doctrine of Aquinas as the surest remedy against 
the spreading blight of error and heresy. 

This brings me to my second point,—the pontifical com- 
mendation of St. Thomas’s doctrine, especially the prescriptions 
of the canons and the recent encyclical of our Holy Father, 
Pius XI, on the occasion of the sixth centenary of the saint’s 
canonization. Two canons of the Code impose the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. The wording is familiar. The first (Can. 
1366, § 2) says: 


“Philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae studia et aluwmnorwm in 
his disciplinis mstitutionem professores omnino pertractent ad 
Angelici Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et principta, eaque sancte 
teneant.” 


The other canon (589, § 1), regarding religious orders, simply 
applies to them the above prescription. 

The practical wisdom of such legislation must commend itself 
to all. The Holy Ghost could, indeed, guide the Church and 
keep the faith pure and free from error without any help from 
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natural reason, but it would be tempting God to neglect human 
means and leave all to the Holy Ghost. Our holy faith needs 
a rational explanation, our apologetics must be based upon sound 
reasoning, our understanding of revealed mysteries must be 
founded upon clear and definite ‘principles of metaphysics. 
Now, in the providence of God, a system of philosophy ad- 
mirably fulfilling these requirements has become traditional in 
the Church. Originated and largely elaborated by Aristotle, the 
“Master of those who know,” perfected and freed from errors 
by the great doctors of the Church, scholastic philosophy answers 
so well the needs of systematic theology that we cannot but 
recognize a special care of God in providing and conserving 
it as the “handmaid of faith.” But for scholastic philosophy to 
fulfill this important rdle it is evident that it must be firm and 
fixed in its principles and main doctrines, and how could this 
be better secured than by settling upon some text presenting 
these principles and doctrines in the clearest and most convincing 
form? That there was such a text also seems to be the effect 
of a special providence, — a text which, like a product of nature, 
if it had not sprung up of itself, so to speak, could never have 
been produced at will; a text at once clear and profound, subtle 
and convincing, simple and penetrating, such as an old poet wished 
that his style might be, flowing like the River Thames, 


“Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


Such is the text of St. Thomas, which sovereign pontiffs from 
century to century in their solicitude for the purity of faith and 
its defense against error, have not ceased to commend and to 
hold up as the norm of Catholic philosophy. This is the human 
means which the authoritative pastors and teachers of the Church 
make use of in order to cooperate in their own little way with 
the Holy Ghost in preserving clear and uncontaminated the 
stream of truth flowing from the pure fountain of divine revela- 
tion. 

Catholic philosophers and theologians cannot but accept will- 
ingly and gratefully this authoritative text, considering it a matter 
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of grave moment to disregard the repeated injunctions and 
laws of the Holy See on a point of such importance. But the 
question arises as to how closely we are bound to follow St. 
Thomas. Is it the intention of the Holy See to take away all 
liberty of opinion? Are our scholastic studies to resolve them- 
selves simply into a study of the text of St. Thomas, our in- 
quiry going no farther than the right understanding of his 
words? That, indeed, would be going far beyond the traditional 
practice of scholastic philosophers and theologians, nor would 
it be in accordance with the explicit and authoritative interpre- 
tations of the decrees imposing upon the schools the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. 

One of the first to proclaim a healthy independence in scholas- 
tic thought was a great admirer of the Angelical Doctor, Mel- 
chior Cano, who was perhaps the most brilliant of the illustrious 
group of Dominican theologians of the sixteenth century. There 
is a beautiful passage of his which I cannot forego the pleasure 
of quoting in his own elegant language. 

“Theologo,” (he says,) “nihil est necesse in cujusquam jurare 
leges . . . Memini de praeceptore meo ipso [Francisco 
de Victoria] audire, cum nobis secundam secundae partem co- 
episset exponere, tanti Divi Thomae sententian esse faciendam, 
ut si potior alia ratio non succurreret, sanctissimi et doctissimi 
viri satis esset nobis auctoritas. Sed admonebat rursum non 
oportere Sancti Doctoris verba ste delectu et examine accipere; 
imo vero si quid aut durius aut improbabilius dixerit, imitaturos 
nos ejusdem in simili re modestiam et industriam, ‘qui nec auctori- 
bus antiquitatis suffragio comprobatis fidem abrogat, nec in sen- 
tentiam eorum ratione in contrariam vocante transit.” 


And then he gives his beautiful testimony concerning the edify- 
ing modesty of Victoria when he felt bound to dissent from an 
opinion of St. Thomas. 

“Nam et vir erat ille natura ipsa moderatus; at cum Dwo 
etiam Thoma aliquando dissensit, majoremque, meo judicio, 
laudem dissentiendo quam consentiendo consequebatur, tanta 
erat in dissentiendo reverentia.” 


We have here the attitude of the two foremost Dominican 
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scholars of that period of scholastic revival, when admiration 
for St. Thomas was at its height: “Theologo nihil necesse est 
in cujusquam jurare leges.” 

If we consider the papal documents at this period of our 
present scholastic revival we shall see that this reasonable liberty 
on purely speculative ‘questions disputed in the schools has not 
been curtailed. First, Leo XIII, in his memorable encyclical 
Aeterni Patris, expressly stated that it was not his intention 
that St. Thomas was to be followed unquestioningly in all of 
his opinions. Exhorting the Bishops to cooperate in promoting 
the restoration and propagagation of the “golden wisdom of St. 
Thomas — auream Sancti Thomae sapientiam,” the Pope adds 
the reserve: 


“Sapientiam Sancti Thomae dicimus: si quid enim est a doc- 
toribus scholasticis vel nimia subtilitate quaesitum, vel parwm 
considerate traditum, si quid cum exploratis posterioris aeup 
doctrinis minus cohaerens, vel denique quoquo modo improb- 
abiie, id nullo pacto im animo est actati nostrae ad imitandum 
propon.” 


I have seen this passage misinterpreted, as if it implied that 
other scholastic doctors may have admitted some erroneous 
opinions but not St. Thomas; whereas it seems evident that the 
antithesis is between the wisdom of St. Thomas and some less 
important opinions in which he as well as other scholastics 
may have erred. 

Under Pius X, besides the commendation of St. Thomas in 
the encyclical “Pascendi Gregis”’ against modernism, there were 
other weighty pontifical documents: the ordinations motu prop- 
rio, ““Sacrorum Antistitum’” of 1910, and “Doctoris Angelici”’ 
of 1914, and finally the publication of the twenty-four funda- 
mental theses of Thomistic doctrine. In the two former docu- 
ments the Pope made it clear in very grave language that no 
philosophy was to be taught in Catholic schools but such as was: 
in accord with the principles of St. Thomas. He condemned the 
practice of those who thought they might follow the opinions of 
other authors “quamvis principtis Sancti Thomae repugnantia.” 
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And he added: “Planum est nos de ejus principiis maxime hoc 
intelligi voluisse.” * 

In the publication of the twenty-four theses some seemed to see 
a prescription that those opinions were to be taught in Catholic 
schools. Two years later, however, when the question of this 
obligation was proposed to the Congregation of Studies, the 
answer was given, as we know: “Proponantur veluti tutae nor- 
mae directivae.” As Father (now Cardinal) Ehrle pointed out 
in the following year, 1917, that answer does not impose an 
obligation to hold and teach every one of those theses. A proposi- 
tion, he remarks, Norma or sententia, is called safe, tuta, when 
it is such that from it the ecclesiastical authority, in the actual 
state of research, has nothing to fear for the revealed truths en- 
trusted to its care.* The interpretation which some give to the 
response, taking “proponantur” to mean “must be proposed, that 
is taught,” seems to be forcing the text. 

Among the first acts of Benedict XV were important pro- 
nouncements renewing the prescriptions of his predecessors con- 
cerning the teaching of St. Thomas. How his reccommenda- 
tions are to be understood is not left to conjecture, for the same 
Holy Father deigned to give a clear and unequivocal explana- 
tion of his meaning, declaring at the same time that he was ex- 
pressing also the mind of his predecessors. The text, which I 
will read, was published by Father Ehrle, and is taken from a 
letter addressed to Father Ledochowski, General of the Society 
of Jesus. Father Ledochowski had submitted to His Holiness 
a circular letter on the teaching of St. Thomas, which he had 
prepared to be communicated to the members of the Society. 
The Pope deigned to return a gracious reply, and the following 
is an excerpt from his letter. 


“You are aware’ say the Pontiff, “how many occasions we 
have sought to declare publicly how much we have at heart the 
honor due to the doctrine of St. Thomas in Catholic schools; 
so that we could not but read with pleasure the instructions by 
which you aptly and becomingly endeavor to second our de- 
sires. Nor did we observe with less pleasure that you weigh 


1“Doctoris Angelici,” 1914. 


2 Grundsatzliches zur Charakteristik der Neuren und Neuesten Scholastik; Herder, 
1917; p. 28. 
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impartially the arguments on the one side and the other as to the 
obligation of following the teaching of St. Thomas. And we 
judge that you are right in thinking that they adhere closely 
enough to the Angelical Doctor who believe that all the theses 
in the doctrine of St. Thomas are to be proposed as safe rules of 
direction -—tutae ad dirigendum normae,— without imposing 
any obligation of following all of the theses—nullo sctlicet 
omnium amplectandarum thesium imposito officio. Keeping: 
this rule in view, the members of the Society may lay aside all 
fear of not showing the obedience which is due to the Roman 
pontiffs, whose mind has ever been that St. Thomas must be 
kept as the leader and master in theological and philosophical 
studies, but that it is free to anyone to dispute on one side or the 
other in those questions in which discussion is allowed and cus- 
tomary. If this is done highly prized advantages will result ; that, 
namely, fraternal charity will be kept intact, and the obedience 
and veneration due to the Holy See will be maintained.” 


Finally, we have the important pronouncements of our present 
Holy Father who has lost no time in adding his authority to 
that of his illustrious predecessors in enjoining the teaching of 
St. Thomas. The beautiful encyclical of last year, Studiorum 
Ducem, must be fresh in the minds of all. Particularly worthy 
of remembrance, I think, is the Pontiff’s high praise of Pope 
Leo’s meritorious achievement in restoring the teaching of St. 
Thomas. “Quod quidem illustris decessoris Nostri,’ he says, 
“promeritum tanti est, ut, quemadmodum alias diximus, si multa 
praeclara sapientissime ab eo constituta gestave non essent, ad 
immortalem Leonis gloriam hoc unum sufficeret.’ That other 
memorable sentence, quoted from Pius X, must also have struck 
us all: Post beatum exitum Sancti Doctoris nullum habitum est 
ab Ecclesia concilium in quo ipse cwm doctrinae suae opibus non 
mterfuerit.” Then Pius XI adds his own striking tribute, which 
would seem to be the last word in the long series of Pontifical 
encomiums. “Nos vero hacc tanta divinissimo ingenio tributa 
praeconia sic probamus ut non modo Angelicum, sed etiam Com- 
munem seu universalem Ecclesiae Doctorem appellandum putemus 
Thomam, cujus doctrinam, ut quam plurimis in omni ‘genere 
litterarum documentis testata est, suam Ecclesia fecerit.” More 
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than this could scarcely be said, that Aquinas is the Ordinary or 
Universal Doctor of the Church. 

But Pius XI does not fail to make it plain that he like his 
predecessors has no intention of restricting the healthy freedom 
of teaching in merely speculative matters. He closes his ex- 
hortation with a noteworthy paragraph which is a significant 
part of the encyclical, a paragraph securing to all the liberty 
hitherto enjoyed of following any opinion among those which 
have been defended by authors of better note, and he assigns the 
reason ; namely, that such freedom may beget a becoming emula- 
tion which makes for progress of studies. 


“Scilicet inter amatores Sancti Thomae, quales omnes decet 
esse Ecclesiae filios qui in studiis optimis versantur, honestam 
illam quidem cupimus justa in libertate aemulationem unde stu- 
dia progrediuntur, intercedere, at obtrectationem nullan, quae 
nec veritati suffragatur et unice ad dissolvenda valet vincula 
caritatis.’ Then, repeating the prescription of the canon, he 
continues: Atque ad hanc normam ita se omnes gerant ut 
eum ipsi suum vere possint appellare magistrum.” He closes 
with the serious monition: “At ne quid eo amplius ali ab aliis 
exigunt, quam quod ab omnibus exigit omnium inagistra et 
mater Ecclesia: neque enim in tis rebus, de quibus in scholis 
Catholicis inter melioris notae auctores in contrarias partes dis- 
putari solet, quisquam prohibendus est eam sequi sententiam quae 
sibi verisimilior videatur.” 


Such a clear and authoritative statement needs no comment. 

We may then legitimately conclude that the recent pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See and the Canons of the official Code, while 
imposing more solemnly and explicitly the system of scholastic 
philosophy as found most perfectly and completely developed in 
the works of St. Thomas, do not prescribe any new or stricter 
obligation as to accepting and teaching those special opinions 
which have hitherto been open to free discussion in the schools. 

In conclusion, I think that I speak for all in proclaiming that 
we embrace wholeheartedly the repeated recommendations of the 
Holy See and gladly take St. Thomas for Leader, Studiorum 
Ducem, in our theological and philosophical studies, loyally con- 
sidering him our master — “ut eum ipsi swum vere possint appell- 
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are magistrum.”’ This will, however, by no means prevent us 
from having other favorite authors. We shall still cherish the 
works of St. Thomas’s contemporary and friend, his rival, in holy 
emulation, in learning as well as in sanctity, the Seraphic Doctor, 
St. Bonaventure. Nor shal] we fail to go back to some older 
authors, as for instance to Alexander of Hales, enjoying his 
clear and convincing development of metaphysical questions, fol- 
lowing, perhaps, some of his opinions not adopted by the Angelical 
Doctor. Nor shall we leave unthumbed the pages of later schol- 
astics, of Duns Scotus with his subtle reasoning, of Francis 
Suarez with his vast erudition, of Melchior Cano with his choice 
Latinity, and of many others who have deserved so well of schol- 
astic philosophy, enriching it with clear exposition and original 
views, and defending it against the ever recurring attacks of 
error. But experience must certainly have taught us that for the 
most comprehensive, consistent and satisfying exposition of the 
scholastic system, we must turn to St. Thomas as to the guide 
raised up by Divine Providence to be the Ordinary or Universal 
Doctor of the Church. 


DISCUSSION 

Rev. Atoysius J. Muencn, D. S. Sc.: In his excellent paper Father 
Hornsby has reproduced with calm impartiality, in my opinion, the mind of 
the pontiffs who desire that we take St. Thomas as our guide in our philo- 
sophical and theological studies. We are to be the companions rather than 
the followers of St. Thomas, free to suggest, choose, and add new prob- 
lems and new methods, if these appear more adequate and better suited to 
the spirit of our times than those presented by St. Thomas. The Angelic 
Doctor expects us to do this, as is plain from the clear formulation of 
his purposes in writing his own Summa Theologica. St. Thomas is our 
guide, but a guide in times quite different from his age, and in accepting 
him as guide we follow him in ways which he never trod but which he 
would have trodden had he lived in our day, because his principles are 
as applicable to the problems of our times as they were to the problems 
of his. Problems will change, principles never. It is in this sense, I take 
it, that Pius XI called him the Doctor Communis. Problems of different 
ages may have little in common considering the circumstances under 
which they arise, but the principles that must be brought to bear upon 
them so as to find a solution will be common to all ages and times. St. 
Thomas has become for this reason the common possession of all ages, 
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the professor ordinary of the university of the world, the teacher common 
to all men in the various phases of their existence. 

While Father Hornsby has thought of St. Thomas principally as a 
leader in philosophical studies, his observations on St. Thomas as a leader 
are nevertheless easily applied to theological studies. He suggested one 
line of thought which offers a good deal of matter for practical dis- 
cussion. If I recall the wording of the Encyclical Studiorwm Ducem 
of Pius XI correctly the Holy Father speaks also of St. Thomas as 
guide in the method of teaching. If this does not encroach on the sub- 
ject-matter of the paper which is to be read tomorrow, “The Pedago- 
gical Value of Scholastic Disputation,” this would, it seems to me, give 
us a very fruitful topic for discussion. Are we to follow the simple and 
yet precise and compact method of presenting a question, objections, and 
arguments, of St. Thomas, or are we to follow the more elaborate, iron- 
clad, syllogistic form of scholastic disputation, as it developed in latter 
ages and is still adhered to in some theological schools? Men of longer 
teaching experience than I possess can undoubtedly say something with 
profit to us all on the matter. 


” 
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REVEREND BERARD VOGT, O. F. M., PH. D., ST. BONAVENTURE’S 
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In the opening words of his Metaphysics, Aristotle declares 
that “all men by nature reach after knowledge.” In fact, the 
meaning of life, the ultimate how and why of things, has ever 
occupied the human mind. The history of philosophy tells us 
that under changing forms the same fundamental questions have 
troubled every succeeding age. Reflective thought has always 
striven after a complete grasp of the order and meaning of the 
universe. Solution after solution has been offered; in our own 
day men have tried system after system, idealism and material- 
ism, neo-Kantism and neo-Hegelism, monism and evolutionism, 
positivism and pragmatism, and many minor “isms;’ and yet, 
Rudolf Euken, who certainly ought to know the intellectual needs 
of our time, speaks of the painful acuteness with which the old 
eternal problems clamor for solution to-day. He writes: 


“The farther science has pushed back the limits of the dis- 
cernible universe, the more insistent do we feel the demand 
within us for a satisfying explanation of the whole. The old 
eternal problems rise up before us and clamor loudly and ever 
more loudly for some newer and better solution. ...In the present, 
however, these problems reappear with an acuteness that is 
almost painful. The deep secrets of our own human nature, the 
question of our origin and destiny, the intermeddling of blind 
necessity and chance and pain in the strange, tangled drama of 
our existence, the foibles and oddities of the human soul, and all 
the mystifying problems of social relations: are not these all so 
many enigmas which torment and trouble us whithersoever we 
turn? And all seem to circle around the one essential question : 
Has human nature a real meaning and value or is it so utterly 
amiss that truth and peace will never be its portion?” (Gesam- 
melte Aufsaetze zur Philosophie und Lebensanshauung. p. 157) 

(604) 
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The condition of unsatisfied aspirations and unrest here de- 
picted by Euken has become accentuated since these words were 
written. Especially is this true of Europe where the great War 
tried the souls of men. Thus Arthur Liebert, President of the 
Kant Society, in his recent book, Die Geistige Crisis der Gegen- 
wart, published a few months ago, (Berlin 1923) speaks of the 
“awful spiritual and intellectual crisis of to-day.” And the last 
general convention of German philosophers held at Halle, in 
1922, closed amid an atmosphere of “Culturmuedigkeit” and in 
a spirit of resignation with the admission that modern philosophy 
had not found an answer to the ultimate fundamental problems 
of philosophy. 

Apace with this growing conviction of the disappointing char- 
acter of modern philosophy there has come in recent years a 
changed attitude towards and a more just appreciation of scho- 
lastic thought. Only a few decades ago it was the fashion in 
non-scholastic circles to ignore mediaeval philosophy and to pass 
over the ten centuries between the decline of neo-Platonism and 
the dawn of modern philosophy with a few disparaging re- 
marks concerning the unscientific and futile character of the 
speculations of these dark ages. The historical researches and 
labors of such men as DeWulf, Mandonnet, Hertling, Baemker, 
Baumgarten, and Grabmann, to mention only a few names, have 
prepared the way for a truer and more adequate estimation of the 
great scholastic thinkers by revealing their busy intellectuai and 
cultural age and the wealth of deep thought they brought to 
pear upon the great problems of life. The neo-scholastic move- 
ment is to-day commanding the ever-increasing attention and re- 
spect of the non-Catholic centers of thought. Such leaders in 
the world of thought as Boutroux, Paulsen, Seeberg, and Euken 
have frankly acknowledged that its methods and doctrines de- 
mand to be examined anew, and that it will have to be reckoned 
with in the future. A persual of the current periodicals and 
monographic philosophical literature reveals a widespread and 
strong tendency within circles up to now hostile to scholasticism, 
to investigate and discuss its leading principles and positions. 
What is more, the most recent literary output of the philosophical 
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centers of German thought points to a distinct return from 
KKant to scholastic modes of thought. But before we proceed to 
prove this assertion, it might be well to give a brief comparative 
sketch of the distinctive features characterizing the two mental 
worlds, the mediaeval and the modern, as this will help us to 
understand the ideal revolution actually going on. 

A first characteristic of scholastic philosophy was its Christian 
character and theocentric conception of the universe. Above the 
order of nature it acknowledged an order of grace to which man 
has been elevated by God, and a supernatural destiny of man- 
kind. Consequently its “Weltanshauung,” its world-view, domi- 
nated by an eternal perspective, measured earthly values in the 
light of eternal values. Not that human nature, earthly existence 
and its problems, and ideals of material and cultural develop- 
ment, were denied their due rights and proper consideration, 
only they were subordinated to the realm of grace in the general 
scheme of values. Similarly, human reason, although recognized 
as supreme in its own natural domain, submitted to a higher 
revealed truth — God being the one Author of both truths. 

Modern philosophy, however, is largely naturalistic and an- 
thropocentric. The modern mind no longer acknowledges any 
religious guardianship or authority. Proudly relying on its own 
intuitions and inherent powers it makes human reason the sole 
guide and ultimate arbiter of all truth. Its ideals, likewise, are 
no longer transcendental in character, but are concerned with 
earthly existence, earthly happiness, the material and cultural 
progress of humanity. Humanity has usurped the place of the 
deity. In the name of critical reason God is ruled out of His 
universe; at most He is conceded a pantheistic, impersonal 
presence. 

Again, the mediaeval philosophers believed in an objective 
truth and in the power of the human mind to reach out and to 
determine it. To them the function of philosophical speculation 
meant the progressive discovery of this objective truth, its har- 
monious organization and transmission to posterity. The mission 
of the individual thinker was not to rebuild entirely anew, but 
to make the accumulated patrimony of truth his own by per- 
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sonal assimilation, and then to contribute his stone to the edifice 
of human knowledge. Hence, the impersonal and corporate 
character of mediaeval speculation. The schoolmen formed a 
sort of ideal republic wherein, by the suppression of individual 
and national traits, all labored to realize a common purpose, em- 
ploying a common method and even a common scientific lan- 
guage, the Latin tongue. Hence also, the importance they at- 
tributed to tradition, their respect for authority, and their con- 
viction that in regard to many fundamental questions definite 
truth had been reached by preceding speculation, especially that 
of Aristotle. 

Modern philosophy, on the other hand, does not present such 
a continuous organic development. The individualistic note pre- 
dominates. We have a series of independent and widely differ- 
ing attempts at world-interpretation upon new and changing 
foundations, — idealism, materialism, monism and _ evolution- 
ism, phenomenalism, pantheism, positivism and pragmatism, 
Kantian criticism, and Bergsonian intuitionism. These vary- 
ing systems are individual world views, the universe and the 
scheme of things as they appeared to characteristic personalities. 
As was inevitable the clash of opinions characterizing this in- 
dividualistic-subjectivistic orientation of modern philosophy has 
ended in producing a mental atmosphere that is weary with 
skepticism and relativism, in strong contrast to the robustness, 
untouched by morbid doubt, and the healthy dogmatic optimism 
of the mediaeval mind. 

The dogmatic and objective character of mediaeval philosophy, 
just mentioned, suggests another of its characteristics, namely, 
its metaphysical temperament. The mediaeval mind was pre- 
occupied with the metaphysical aspects of things. Convinced of 
the existence of an outside world and of the power of the intel- 
lect to apprehend its reality, it would rest satisfied with nothing 
less than the knowledge of the innermost nature of that reality. 
To it, true knowledge meant the knowledge of things in their 
unalterable inner being and essences; not empiric sense impres- 
sions of changing surface qualities, but intellectual, conceptual 
apprehension. As the modern scientist endeavors to discover the 
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uniform laws of things, and labors at the empiric analysis and 
description of reality, so the scholastic endeavored to discover 
the ideas and definitions of things as representative of their es- 
sences. The moving power underlying all scholastic thought was 
the endeavour to find a synthetic explanation of the universe ex- 
plaining all things by their causes and inner principles, in a word, 
the endeavour to trace the metaphysical framework of the uni- 
verse. 

Metaphysics was considered the queen of sciences. The prob- 
lem of being, its unity and primordial modes, its becoming and its 
causes, constituted the central theme of the schoolmen. 

The modern mind, on the contrary, is of empiric temperament. 
It no longer views and approaches its problems from their ab- 
stract, universal, synthetic side; the analytic, concrete, individual 
moments of things arrest its attention. We live in an era of the 
cult of the empiric. Empiric methods are employed, not only in 
the natural sciences whose finely developed technical methods 
have enriched human knowledge with a vast amount of new ma- 
terial data, but also in all departments of modern philosophy, 
e. g., psychology, epistemology, and ethics. If the schoolmen pro- 
ceeded straight to metaphysics from common observation and 
untrained phenomenology, the moderns in their devotion to scien- 
tific observation and experiment, and to empiric analysis, stop 
for the most part at phenomenology altogether, without reaching 
metaphysics. 

We said a moment ago that we live in an era of the cult of 
the empiric. It is likewise true that we live in an era of rest- 
less critical inquiry. Epistemology has replaced metaphysics as 
the all-absorbing preoccupation. The questions troubling the 
modern mind are mainly questions concerning human knowledge, 
its origin and validity, its limitations and relativity, its power of 
transcending individual consciousness, inasmuch as the starting 
point of reflective inquiry is no longer the objectively-given uni- 
verse, but our subjective inner consciousness. Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, with its problems of certainty and reality, holds the 
central place once occupied by Aristotle’s Metaphysics in the 
world of thought. 
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Te sum up: Mediaeval philosophy was objectivistic, realistic, 
dualistic and theistic in character. It believed in an objective 
truth endowed with absolute ideal values, in the power of the 
intellect to apprehend these, in an extramental concrete world of 
distinct physical realities, in the spirituality and immortality of 
the soul, and finally in a personal Deity as the Author of the 
universe and the ultimate rational explanation of the origin and 
destiny of all things. In a word, it possessed a view of the 
world characterized by harmonious completeness, broad outlook, 
and moral depths, capable of satisfying the human mind and 
heart. 

Modern philosophy, on the other hand, is largely subjectivistic, 
idealistic, phenomenistic and naturalistic. By reducing the abso- 
lute standards of truth to merely relative value, it destroyed, 
in reality, all certainty of knowledge. Its subjective starting 
point and critical spirit combined to hold it captive in the meshes 
of idealism, while, in the domain of psychology, its empiric tem- 
perament has reduced the soul to mere mental phenomena and 
functions, so that we have a psychology without a soul, and a 
consequent denial of man’s spirituality, liberty and immortality. 
And finally, the cult of the temporal, the apotheosis of humanity, 
and the consequent denial of a transcendental personal deity, 
have left it without a harmonious ultimate explanation of the 
universe. 

But the soul of man thirsts after real values. It must have 
positive truth and ideals capable of satisfying its higher tenden- 
cies and aspirations. It can not be contented with theories of 
relativism, and the impersonal post-Kantian Absolute. We are 
not surprised therefore to have Arthur Liebert tell us that 
modern philosophy has reached a stage of “awful intellectual and 
spiritual crisis.” Nor do we wonder that it is losing faith in 
hitherto trusted leaders and accepted standards, and that we wit- 
ness a widespread and intense search after objective values and 
soul-satisfying ideals. 

Joseph Feldman, in a study published a few months ago, 
(Paderborn 1924) entitled, Thomas von Aquin in der Modernen 
Philosophie, speaks of an era of revolution and conversion going 
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on in Germany in the realm of the purely intellectual, accompany- 
ing a similar state of affairs in the political domain. From rep- 
resentative publications issued in the centers of German philos- 
ophy within the last few years he demonstrates a distinct return 
to scholastic thought, a return, as he puts it, from Kant to 
Thomas. We shall quote a few instances, taken from the lead- 
ing departments of philosophy. 

' Turning our attention to epistemology, the problem of knowl- 
edge, of absolute standards of truth and the representative char- 
acter of our cognitive acts, we find Edmund Hussevl of Freiburg 
and his pupils renouncing the hitherto prevalent theories of sub- 
jective psychologism and relativism, and returning to the objec- 
tive laws and absolute ideal values of mediaeval thought. Simul- 
taneously, the influential school of “critical realism” founded by 
Kuelpe, whose leading representative to-day is Messer in Giessen, 
is winning back an ever-increasing number of converts from post- 
Kantian idealism to scholastic realism. Thomas Hartman of 
Marburg in his Grundzuege der Metaphysik des Erkennens, pub- 
lished at Berlin in 1921, defends the position that knowledge is 
not the ideal production of an object, but the apprehension of 
something existing antecedently to and independently of our 
knowledge of it. 

And Edith Landmann, in her Transgendens des Erkennens, 
published at Berlin, 1923, tells us that Kant by his abstruse rea- 
sonings led the problem of knowledge into a blind alley. She 
advocates a realism very similar to the scholastic doctrine of the 
representative character of knowledge, going so far as to admit 
the objective character of secondary qualities; her interpretation 
of them agreeing with the neo-scholastic interpretation which char- 
acterizes the movements demonstrated by scientific observation 
as secondary accompaniments of these qualities and not their full 
explanation. 

In the field of cosmology, we find the neo-vitalistic school 
voicing peripatetic-scholastic views. Not so long ago the me- 
chanical theory of life was dominant. To-day we find Hans 
Driesch and Reinke boldly proclaiming that the phenomena of 
life can not be explained by physico-chemical forces, but demand 
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a special “ens sui generis”, a superior vital principle. Driesch 
even reintroduced the Aristotelian term “entelechy” to character- 
ize this essential biological factor. Reinke, in his latest work 
Naturwissenschaft, Weltanschauung, Religion, Freiburg, 1923, 
makes this confession: “My philosophical convictions have their 
roots in the sphere of thought of Aristotle and his mediaeval 
successors, especially Albert the Great and Thomas of Aquino.” 

Modern psychology, so long a mere empiric science concerning 
conscious and organic phenomena, to the positive exclusion of all 
metaphysical realities, is likewise furnishing its quota of evi- 
dence of a return to scholastic views. According to Konstantin 
Oestereich of Tuebingen, a recognized authority, philosophers 
are turning away from the psychology without a soul, and the 
theory of psychophysical parallelism, and are returning to the 
doctrines of a specific ego, and of a real mutual influence be- 
tween body and soul. . 

The Wuerzburg school, by its researches in the field of thought 
and volitional activities, is exerting a powerful influence in bring- 
ing about a change from sensist views to a recognition that these 
acts are distinct and spiritual in nature, in a word, to the old 
mediaeval position. Even the freedom of the will is defended 
again, e. g., by Oestereich himself, and by Joel; while Ach has 
endeavoured to demonstrate it by means of modern experimental 
laboratory methods. 

There remains the domain where the spiritual crisis of to-day 
is most acutely felt, theodicy. Owing to its central doctrine con- 
cerning God, scholasticism possessed a “Weltanschauwng” char- 
acterized by unity and serried order, ultimate foundations, a 
satisfying completeness and harmony. Whereas the elimination 
of God from its philosophy left the modern agnostic world with 
an impossible synthesis. The post-Kantian, impersonal and pan- 
theistic absolute will satisfy neither the demands of the mind 
nor of the heart; much less of course will materialism. 

And so we are not surprised to find Oestereich stating, in his 
Philosophische Stroemungen der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1921, “The 
metaphysical movement gaining the upper hand in Germany to- 
day is the theistic one.” Reinke, going back to the scholastic ar- 
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guments of causality and teleology brushes aside the Kantian 
Critique of the theistic arguments with the words: “Kant’s so- 
called refutations are merely specious dialectic.” Kuelpe and 
Driesch must also be mentioned as defenders of the theistic 
thesis. 

This brief review of current German thought reveals how in 
the native land and classical citadel of Kantian philosophy seri- 
ous minds are reverting to scholastic modes of thought. Did our 
time permit we might point to similar phenomena in other coun- 
tries, e. g., to the neo-realistic movement going on here in 
America. 

Now, while there is no need of basing exaggerated interpreta- 
tions upon these undoubted facts, or of indulging in extravagant 
hopes, there can be no doubt on the other hand that modern 
thought, in its intense search after a satisfactory analysis of life, 
is again discussing with an open mind the merits of scholasticism. 

It is then, at once the privilege and the duty of neo-scholasti- 
cism to come to the aid of the modern inquiring mind by present- 
ing: the golden wisdom of scholasticism to those who seek for it 
in a suitable form, adapted to the modern mind and modern in- 
tellectual needs. For while we are convinced that scholasticism 
possesses a fuller and truer insight into the meaning of things 
than any other system thought out by man, still it is the product 
of human reason like any other system, and as such the child 
of its own time. Hence, if it is to influence modern thought it 
must be modernized, as Coffey puts it, i. e., purged of mediaeval 
errors, supplemented, extended, harmonized with modern science, 
presented in intelligible language to the minds of our day. Neo- 
scholasticism means precisely the development of the scholasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages, not merely a resuscitation of a philos- 
ophy of a former day, but a restatement in our own day of this 
philosophia perennis. While the problems confronting the human 
mind are the same in the thirteenth and in the twentieth cen- 
turies, the terms in which they are expressed, and the points of 
view from which they are approached, differ in many cases. 

The neo-scholastic must be thoroughly familiar with modern 
modes of thought, both in the scientific and the speculative do- 
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main, capable of viewing the scholastic problems and solutions 
in the modern perspective, and of presenting them in a form suit- 
able to and adapted to the modern mind and modern needs. 

This will not infrequently imply the building of new logical 
bridges, and the supplying of new foundations to the old scholas- 
tic truths, e. g., the scholastics derived their fundamental notion 
of substance from the analysis of change going on in the physical 
universe. The process is valid and was eminently satisfactory to 
the mediaeval mind which, unfamiliar as it was with modern phys- 
ical science, naturally regarded all striking changes as replace- 
ments of one essence by another. Whereas those whose training 
before they took up philosophy has lain largely in chemical analy- 
sis and synthesis and biological studies, and in reducing what 
they see in physical nature to mathematical formulae, are apt to 
view physical changes as matters of rearrangement between the 
same elements and elementary forces and not as substantial 
changes. It behooves us to demonstrate to the mind trained in 
modern science that in these physical changes of nature we have 
more than a mere rearrangement of an aggregate of physical 
units, a something new transcending the physical symbols, a 
new immanent entelechy, just as the notes of a great sonata scat- 
tered upon a score are more than the sum of the individual notes, 
something organic and symphonious transcending the physical 
symbols. 

Similarly, to quote one more example, the scholastic notion of 
causality was derived from the analysis of movement or becom- 
ing. For us, it is necessary in the handling of this problem to 
take into account and to answer the difficulties urged by Hume 
and Kant, by phenomenalism, immanentism, and pyscho-physi- 
cal parallelism. Rejuvenated and completed thus, the scholastic 
synthesis will not fail to interest loyal and sincere inquiring 
minds; the inherent power of its harmonious truth will of a 
certainty appeal to the truth-seeking and truth-loving minds of 
our day. It will go on conquering prejudice and, may we not 
hope, bid fair to win back that leadership in the world of thought 
which was its glory in the Middle Ages. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. C. F. Cremin, S. T. L., L. Ph.: When the Chairman invited ex 
pression of opinion as to whether scholasticism could well be formulated 
and taught in modern English I argued not only for the possibility but for 
the wisdom of teaching scholastic philosophy and theology through the 
medium of an easy flowing vernacular. This very result has been ad- 
mirably achieved by Father Joyce, S. J., in his Natural Theology, a work 
of excellent worth which sets forth the best results of scholastic philosophy 
in a style that is simple, direct, and as it were native to the thought and 
which could be read with pleasure and profit by any serious student. 
Technical Latin terms are not essential to this system of philosophy. Was 
not its original tongue Greek? And what Aquinas did after the lapse of 
some sixteen centruries for Aristotle, why cannot a master of English or 
any flexible modern language, who is well versed in scholastic lore, do the 
same for mediaeval scholasticism? When this is adequately done, that 
noble and sane system of thought (which is naught else but the philosophy 
of consecrated common sense) will be released from the cere-clothes of 
an unfamiliar technology, made accessible to a much wider circle of 
students and thus serve as a sorely needed leven of the modern philosophic 
world. Did this world but realize that Catholic philosophy is the highest 
flowering of human genius in pagan and Christian times, furnishing the 
only rational solution of the riddle of the universe and not (as it falsely 
assumes) a subtle play of dialetics, nor even a system of dogmatic 
faith, it would lend a more sympathetic ear to its message and through 
its appeal be led perhaps to the full possession of truth. 


Rev. M. J. McKeoucu, O. Prazem: I too have enjoyed Father Vogt’s 
very interesting paper and I admired especially his erudite comparison of 
the characteristics of modern thought with those of the Middle Ages. As 
I listened to his appeal for a greater effort to make the principles of 
scholasticism better known, the thought occurred to me that if we are 
to accomplish this we must put these principles in a modern dress. 
Comparatively few of the modern philosophers have a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with Latin to read and appreciate the works of the Middle Ages 
in the language in which they were written. It has been said that we can- 
not put the thirteenth century Latin into good simple English. I 
realize that it is a difficult task but I do not think it an impossible one. 
The Louvain school has done this for the readers of French and the 
professors of Maynooth and Stonyhurst have done and are still doing 
very creditable work in this regard for English readers. But more 
should be done. If we care to popularize scholastic thought we must 
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give it a popular form. We must express it in English and I do not 
mean English that savors of the original Latin, but clear, simple 
English, the kind that will appeal to the modern educated person. This 
may seem prosaic and commonplace in comparison with the thoughts 
expressed by Father Vogt, but it seems to me to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit consideration. 











THE MODERNITY OF THE SUMMA CONTRA 
GENTILES 


REVEREND J. B. CULEMANS, PH. D., MOLINE, ILL. 


To the curious inquirer into the life of long ago the beginning 
of the Middle Ages appears as a seething caldron of ideas, strug- 
gling for expression. A new. intellectual world was in the mak- 
ing and it was by no means uniformly patterned upon an ortho- 
dox creed. Rationalism and revelation struggled for supremacy 
with as much determination as they do in our age. Audacious, 
enthusiastic spirits, unfettered by any tradition, gave vent to 
radically original opinions. Knowledge and the quest for it 
became a passion and an adventure, with all their unavoidable 
vicissitudes. ‘“‘The intellect went wild and had a licentious revel,” 
is Newman’s terse characterization of that period. It was in this 
environment of eager quest, exciting discovery and partisan strife 
that the Summa Contra Gentiles saw the light of day. A fair 
appreciation of this epochal work can be gained only by studying 
it against the background of the times, and in connection with 
the great thinkers, Arabians, Jews and Catholics, who helped to 
make it what it is. 


1. THE Summa Contra Gentiles IN ITS OWN DAY 


The Crusades had definitely failed to attain their object by 
force of arms. The Holy Land remained in the possession of the 
Turks and the Crescent still floated over a considerable part of 
Europe. But as they came in contact with western civilization 
the followers of Mohammed lost to a large degree their taste for 
blood and acquired a taste for learning. The first disciples of 
the Arabian prophet knew nothing but the sword nor cared aught 
for book knowledge outside a mechanical fanatical rehearsing of 
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the Koran. But already during the second century of the Hegira 
the schools of Basra and Kufra sprang into existence. Under 
the Caliph Al-Mamum (813-833), Alkindi “the favorite of the 
courts, the philosopher and the phoenix of his century,” founded 
his Arabo-Aristotelian school. His fame, however, was eclipsed 
by Alfarabi (died 954) whom various Asiatic princes endeavored 
in vain to lure to their courts with promises of truly oriental ex- 
travagance. After him came Avicenna (died 1037), the greatest of 
them all, who spent his nights in conviviality with his masters, the 
Persian sovereigns, and devoted his days to intensive study of 
medicine and the writing of voluminous commentaries on Aris- 
totle. This philosophical triumvirate ruled the Mohammedan 
east. Under the Omayyads of the west learning also made rapid 
strides. Already in the tenth century the university of Cordova 
was a European Bagdad. Avempace, physician, poet and philos- 
opher, was born in Saragossa. He gave the first impulse to the 
study of Aristotelianism in the west. Pursued by hatred and 
dying of poison in 1138, he saw the rise of a greater light in 
Averroés, the philosopher of Cordova. His life covered nearly a 
century (1105-1198) and his influence was far-reaching. 

Prying into the secrets of nature with uncommon persistence 
and success, these philosophers paid little heed to the Koran 
and its teachings or adapted them to suit their philosophical 
theories. The basic doctrine of Islam, its strict monotheism, 
“there is no God but Allah,” gave place to an ill-disguised panthe- 
ism, which they defended spiritedly on neo-platonistic and im- 
perfectly understood Aristotelian grounds. God is not the Cre- 
ator of the universe. All beings emanate from Him. Philosophy 
cannot admit that the soul of man is immortal, although the di- 
vergent teaching of theology on this point deserves respect. But 
this and other religious tenets must be reinterpreted in the light 
of reason. All this and more was set forth with a brilliant array 
of keen argument and plausible proof. It was buttressed by an 
appeal to Aristotle whom the Christian world still knew imper- 
fectly, although it had already learned to take him as a guide. 
And besides, eager minds were still further fascinated by Arabian 
contributions to medicine, astronomy, geography, arithmetic and 
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chemistry. Lively controversies ensued. In the very stronghold 
of scholasticism, the University of Paris, during and long after 
the time of St. Thomas, a not inconsiderable group of philos- 
ophers remained outspoken partisans of Arabian philosophy, and 
of Averroism in particular. 

Besides these expounders of knowledge as attained by the un- 
derstanding, Islamism also had its anti-intellectualist mystics, the 
Sufis. They affected to disdain the empty vanities of ratiocina- 
ting reason and to seek true knowledge and a more complete 
union with the Infinite intellect through ecstatic contemplation 
and the practice of rigorous asceticism. Thus man at last rises so 
far above himself that he becomes like unto God, acquires a sub- 
stantial participation in the divine nature, nay, may truly say: 
I am God. While this school, essentially true to the letter of the 
Koran, was more distinctly an, offshoot of eastern Islamism, it 
had its counterpart in western Christianity, although without any 
pantheistic implications, among those who, like Peter Comestor 
(died 1179) and Absalom of St. Victor (died 1203) vehemently 
decried the new knowledge. They and their followers insisted 
that man’s first duty was to know himself and his Maker, and 
that he was wasting precious time searching out the hidden things 
of earth and stars, animals and plants, and following the ways of 
the Greeks ‘wallowing in quibbles and fine-spun syllogisms.” 

Parallel to this current of Islamic learning ran a fertile current 
of Jewish thought, also centered in Spain. The best known 
teacher was Avicebron, who wrote in Arabic and whom the 
Scholastics regarded as a Mohammedan. He was born in 
Malaga where he spent his life and where he died in 1170. 
Almost equally well known was Maimonides, born in Cordova 
in 1135, and buried outside the walls of Tiberias in 1204. Out- 
wardly he professed Mohammedanism but at heart he always re- 
mained a Jew. Thomas Aquinas refers to him as Rabbi Moses. 
He also wrote in Arabic. Both these men advanced new and 
daring theories concerning the nature of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the universality of matter. Together with their Arabian 
contemporaries they provoked discussion, stimulated inquiry, and 
influenced Christian thought sometimes for good, sometimes for 
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ill, through the Aristotelian theories on which they based their 
teaching. 

In the presence of this widespread intellectual inquisitiveness, 
advancement in science, and the standing it lent to Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity became aware of the fact that the strength of 
Islam lay more in its teaching than in its armies; that ideas are 
not conquered by the sword; that as deep-rooted a system as the 
Mohammedan faith could not be extirpated on the battlefield 
alone. Popes Innocent IV, Alexander IV and Clement IV be- 
came leaders in a new movement that looked to attacking Moham- 
medanism at its very root, in the domain of the spirit, with the 
peaceful weapons of science and preaching. Under their in- 
spiration the study of Arabic and Hebrew was taken up with en- 
thusiasm in special schools founded at Murcia and Tunis. St. 
Raymond of Pennafort was the moving spirit in these under- 
takings. He wished to train men not only with book knowledge 
of the foreign tongues, but also to be fully conversant with the 
Mohammedan-Jewish mentality, manners and life. And he 
would have them well abreast of the times, thoroughly equipped 
with the manifold learning held in such high regard by them in 
east and west. 

The young “master”, Thomas Aquinas, had already made a 
name for himself in Paris. To him Raymond of Pennafort ad- 
dressed himself with a request for a manual that would be at 
once a summary of Arabian-Jewish learning and a clear exposition 
of sound reasoning and Christian doctrines as well. Thomas 
complied readily and gave his contemporaries and the world his 
Summa Contra Gentiles, conceived and written in much study 
and fervent prayer. At the bottom of all the speculations of 
Mohammedan and Jew was the eternal conflict between their rea- 
son and their religion. The two could not possibly be reconciled 
by thinking men. Hence the Islamic Sufi threw reason over- 
board. The Cabbalist Jew fashioned unto himself an esoteric re- 
ligion that allowed him to dispense quite readily with the rude, 
uncouth truths of the inspired Books. The majority solved the 
problem in singularly modern fashion: revealed truths are but 
the husks from which the philosopher must extract the kernel ; 
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words and laws and doctrines matter little: they are but symbols; 
the mind must reach beyond these externals to restate their 
meaning in terms of the present day, in the light of the new 
truths that havé been acquired by a deeper study of nature and 
man. ; 

That solution is and always was an evasion. It settles nothing. 
It emasculates reason, and it avoids facing squarely the facts 
of religion and their claim to supernaturalism. 

Differently from these contemporaries, Thomas Aquinas at- 
tacked the problem directly and from the outset of his Swmma. 
He points out that in God all truth is one; that in Him there is 
no distinction between natural and revealed truth. That distinc- 
tion exists only in the mind of man, and is due to this, that man 
can acquire some truths by his unaided reason, and can learn 
others only through direct communication from God Himself. 
Reason itself proves the possibility, also the reality, and the in- 
ner harmony of this divine revelation with reason. He devotes 
three books to the truths that unaided reason may learn con- 
cerning God in Himself, concerning the origin of things from 
God; concerning the end of things or their tendency towards 
God. The fourth book is taken up with an examination of these 
same truths from the standpoint of revelation. Throughout it 
all his treatment of his opponents is so eminently fair, his own 
exposition is so lucid, brief yet complete, simple yet thorough. 
that the book became a classic at once. He earned credit for 
clarifying the teachings of his very opponents. In all this the 
Summa Contra Gentiles stands as an example for the modern 
apologist. 


Il. THE Summa Contra Gentiles TO-DAY 


There are those who prefer the free informal exposition of the 
Contra Gentiles to the more stilted, didactic exposition of the 
Summa Theologica. The former is undoubtedly better adapted 
to present-day needs, whilst the latter could hardly be used with 
any success. Its rigidly uniform: Ad primum sic proceditur. 
Videtur....Preterea....Sed contra....Respondeo dicendum 
...-Ad primum ergo dicendum”....palls and grows monoto- 
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nous. It has its pedagogical uses but will no longer appeal either 
to the scientific or to the general reader. Although not cast in 
strict syllogisms the reasoning of the Contra Gentiles is just as 


‘close, the style just as concise, the conclusions just as logical, as 


in the Summa Theologica. An intensive study of the Summa 
Contra Gentiles in the original or with the help of a translation, 
is by no means out of date for those who would form clear ideas 
on modern problems and express them in incisive, clear-cut lan- 
guage. A translation alone will not give one the full benefit of 
the pregnant, terse Latin. What is more important than the 
style is the method followed by St. Thomas. He had to deal 
with determined opponents, men of standing at the courts and 
in the universities, and who had numerous followers. Thomas 
took particular pains to state their doctrines fully and fairly. 
Secure in the possession of truth he did not fear to let his op- 
ponents speak for themselves, never casting any aspersions on 
their theories, nor summarily dismissing them as of no account or 
worthy only of ridicule. ; 

Our Catholic manuals and teachers of philosophy have not al- 
ways followed with the same dispassionate serene spirit in 
Thomas’s footsteps. And more is the pity. One example may 
suffice, taken from a handbook quite generally in use in our 
schools until recent years. The author is speaking of Spinoza’s 
pantheism, very much akin to that of Rabbi Moses with whom 
St. Thomas crossed swords, and he writes in this wise: 


“Ad culmen absurditatis hoc delirium evexerunt aetate nostra 
somnia rationalismi transcendentalis. Ipsissimam crambem reco- 
quunt, quam e philosophia Vedantica et Eleatensi habebamus, 
addita solummodo mirifica expositionis obscuritate, qua nulla 
major facile excogitatur, et incredibili temeritate qua res unde- 
quaque abnormes quasi totidem axiomata asseruntur, licet nullam 
rationculam vel levissimam in tanto verborum fastu expiscart 
valeas, qua dicta vel probentur vel alia ex aliis nexa intelligan- 
tur.” (Schiffini, Disputationes Metaphysicae Specialis, Vol, II, 
p. 270). 


This method of argumentation or rather this lack of argumen- 
tation, is altogether alien to the calm, supremely confident spirit 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles and should be rigorously excluded 
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from Catholic philosophy and apologetics. It implies distrust of 
the truth, distrust of the solidity of our own position. It does not 
inspire respect in our opponents and gives them the advantage of 
pointing out that we cannot afford to meet them on their own — 
ground. 

Modern science and modern philosophy have gone no farther 
astray than the philosophy and science of Thomas’s day; nor are 
they involved in greater obscurity, nor are their teachings ever 
so wide from the mark that there are not any grains of truth to 
be found in them which we can use to build upon. Whatever 
truths the human mind has acquired, have been slowly disen- 
gaged, with infinite pains, from a mass of mistakes and errors. 
It is in this very sifting of the true from the false that the mind is 
occupied at all times, and which is the only condition of real 
progress. “Quidam autem impediuntur pigritia (a fructu stu- 
diosac inquisitionis),” remarks St. Thomas. (Contra Gent., L. 1, 
c. 4.) Intellectual stagnation follows upon the mental sluggish- 
ness that is satisfied to sneer at an involved theory or to turn 
away with disdain from a disagreeable fact or a startling aber- 
ration. Indeed the Summa Contra Gentiles acquires a new im- 
portance in our eyes when we come to realize that the battles of 
religion are once more fought on the field of reason and science, 
as much as they were in Thomas’s time. At the very outset of 
his treatise he remarks that we can have recourse to the Old 
Testament in disputes with the Jews, and to the New Testament 
in disputes with heretics. But as to the Gentiles: “Hi vero neu- 
trum recipiunt. Unde necesse est ad naturalem rationem recur- 
rere, cui omnes assentire coguntur.” (Contra Gent., L. I, ¢. 2.) 
The modern man outside the Church no longer sets any store by 
revelation and inspiration. An authoritative religion has no 
meaning to him, God, the soul and its eternal destiny are so many 
noumena, to be tolerated or explained away as individual tastes 
or prepossessions may dictate. There is a widespread convic- 
tion that the secular conflict between science and religion has at 
last come to an issue in favor of the former and that the so-called 
dogmas of the latter must be abandoned or at least greatly modi- 
fied in meaning. Miracles are in contravention to the well-ascer- 
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tained, scientifically established laws of nature. This attitude of 
mind has reached the masses and eventuated in a general dis- 
trust of religion, or a complete apathy towards it. Many look 
up to those who can still believe as most fortunate. They con- 
sider themselves less favored and are satisfied to remain such. 
What the Bible once was, the books of Wells, Van Loon, Thom- 
son and a host of other popular writers on evolution, have be- 
come. 

But the basis of all religion, man’s reason, is still left to appeal 
to and to build upon. It is the fons et origo of truth, natural and 
supernatural, at least in the sense that the credibility of the 
latter must be based on premises of reason. Hence it is that 
St. Thomas writes: 

“Finis ultimus uniuscujusque rei est qui intenditur a primo 
auctore vel motore ipsius. Primus autem auctor et motor universi 
est intellectus. Opportet ergo ultimum finem universi esse bonum 
intellectus; hic autem est veritas. Oportet igitur veritatem esse 
ultimum finem totius un:versi.” (Contra Gent., L. 1, ¢. I.) 

Hence also that every truth no matter in what quarter it may 
originate should be welcomed. The modern sciences deserve as 
much to be studied for themselves as in connection with revealed 
religion. Whatever contributions they bring to the sum of knowl- 
edge, they are contributions of real value to the sum total of 
truth, the gradual unfolding of which the Creator left to the 
mind of man. That is but an echo of St. Thomas’s own teach- 
ing: It is difficult to combat each single error; hence it is our 
purpose to investigate the truth and to show what errors are 
thereby excluded....and how demonstrated truth is in accord- 
ance with the Christian religion. (Contra Gent., L. I. ¢. 2.) 
This broad plan and method are responsible for the fact that 
after six centuries his work remains modern. Aside from a 
few Castilian-Arabic names of philosophers, a few out of date 
scientific theories and an inconsiderable number of obsolete ar- 
guments, that remind us of the thirteenth century, the Summa 
Contra Gentiles belongs to the ages. 

Scientific claims are not’ scientific truths. Too many mere as- 
sertions are put forth as proven facts. Only patient testing of 
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the facts by constructive methods in the spirit of the Summa 
will integrate partial truths into that one great body of truth the 
quest of which will always lure the human mind. As truth is 
sifted from error, as fragmentary truths from various fields are 
coordinated into a more comprehensive body, they will be their 
own best evidence that they are not in contradiction with any 
revealed dogma. Impatience of results is to be avoided. As 
Newman remarks: 


“ec 


Not a few instances occur of this mistake at the present day, 
on the part, not indeed of men of science but of religious men 
who, from a nervous impatience lest Scripture should for one 
moment seem inconsistent with the result of some speculation of 
the hour, are ever proposing geological or ethnological com- 
ments upon it, which they have to alter or obliterate before the 
ink is well dry, from changes in the progressive science, which 
they have so officiously brought to its aid”. (Jdea of a Uniwer- 
sity, p. 472). 


From its very nature science is ever in the making. From its 
very nature the human mind is limited and grasps truth only 
piecemeal. The more it is constructive, the more it becomes 
catholic, gathering fragments from the universal domain of learn- 
ing, which is as broad as the world and its infinite variety of - 
beings. 


‘The passenger should not have embarked at all if he did not 
reckon on the chances of a rough sea, of currents, of wind and 
tide, of rocks and shoals; and we should act more wisely in dis- 
countenancing altogether the exercise of reason than in being 
alarmed and impatient under the suspense, delay and anxiety 
which from the nature of the case may be found to attach to it. 
Let us eschew secular history, and science, and philosophy for 
good and all if we are not allowed to be sure that Revelation is 
so true that the altercations and perplexities of human opinion 
cannot really or eventually injure its authority. That is no intel- 
lectual triumph of any truth of religion which has not been pre- 
ceded by a full statement of what can be said against it; it is but 
the ego vapulando, ille verberando, of the Comedy”. 

And the Cardinal concludes: “What I would urge upon every 
one, whatever may be his particular line of research, what | 
would urge upon men of science in their thoughts of theology, 
what I would venture to recommend to theologians when their 
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attention is drawn to the subject of scientific investigations, — is 
a great and firm belief in the sovereignty of truth. Error may 
flourish for a time but truth will prevail in the end. The only 
effect of error ultimately is to promote truth. Theories, hypoth- 
eses, speculations, are started; perhaps they are to die, still not 
before they have suggested ideas better than themselves. These 
better ideas are taken up in turn by other men, and if they do 
not yet lead to truth, nevertheless they lead to what is still nearer 
to truth than themselves; and thus knowledge on the whole 
makes progress. The errors of some minds in scientific investi- 
gation are more fruitful than the truths of others. A science 
seems making no progress, but to abound in failures, yet im- 
perceptibly all the time it is advancing, and it is of course a gain 
to truth even to have learned what is not true, if nothing more.” 
(Ibid. p. 478-9.) 


With that bold and fearless statement, so redolent of the spirit 
of Thomas Aquinas, we may leave the matter, expressing the 
hope that the Swmana Contra Gentiles, in the original, or in the 
English translations now available, with its terse arguments and 
proofs, will become more and more a favorite text-book among 
our seminarians, priests and educated laymen. 











CHARACTERISTCS OF THE THEOLOGY OF 
ST. THOMAS 


REVEREND ALOYSIUS J. MUENCH, D. S. SC., ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


No theologian of the Church has left such a marked impress 
on the development of her doctrine as St. Thomas Aquinas. At 
the Vatican Council his Swmma was used together with the 
Sacred Scriptures in the deliberations of the Fathers of the 
Council. This crowning work of his life has received the ap- 
probation of the Church in the official code of her laws. Catho- 
lic theology the world over is being fed by the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his thought. 

It was not always so. The theology of St. Thomas had to 
battle its way to recognition. During his life-time he had his 
opponents. After his death a number of his doctrines were pro- 
scribed as inimical to the faith. For fifty years after his death 
controversies raged respecting the orthodoxy of St. Thomas’s 
doctrines. Bishop Stephen Tempier of Paris in condemning in 
a decree of March 7, 1277, two hundred and nineteen proposi- 
tions of Parisian Averroism, included in his condemnation nine 
propositions taken from his writings. About the same time the 
Dominican Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury, pro- 
scribed a number of theological propositions of St. Thomas. The 
controversy was so acute that John of Naples about the year 
1316-1317 discussed the question in his Quadlibetales: “Utrwm 
doctrina fratris Thomae licite doceri possit Parisius.’” The 
English Franciscan William de la Mare subjected one hundred 
and eighteen propositions of the works of St. Thomas to severe 
criticism in his book Correctorium fratris Thomae.+ Within his 
own order opposition made itself felt, even though only in a 


?Grabmann, Die Kanonization, pp. 235 ff. 
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moderate form, the chief of his opponents being Durandus of 
Saint Pourcain. The theology of St. Thomas has therefore not 
been superimposed on the Church‘by any exterior force. Its 
own merits have gained for it the esteem with which it is ac- 
claimed to-day.” Just what these merits are can not be exhaus- 
tively treated within the compass of a convention paper. Count- 
less volumes have been written on St. Thomas, his works and his 
influence on Catholic theology. 

We shall discuss such characteristics of the theology of St. 
Thomas as seem to fit into the needs of our times. We live 
in an age of eclecticism. The theology of St. Thomas is eclectic, 
but his eclecticism is creative, constructive. Our times are agitated 
anew by the age-old problem of reconciling faith and reason; 
his theology is built up on a harmonious and brilliant synthesis 
of the data of reason and revelation. Theological studies call 
for a more closely knit collaboration of the various branches of 
the sacred science. St. Thomas has pointed the way by his clear - 
expression of the pedagogical aims in the preface to his Summa. 
which guided him in the writing of this work. 


I. CREATIVE ECLECTICISM 


St. Thomas achieved his greatness in this, that in the building 
of his system of theology he never lost sight of the whole and 
finished plan of his work. This has caused him to be looked upon 
as a master-builder in theology for all times. He knew how to 
choose, with an astounding intuition of fitness, from the many 
previous systems of thought those things that agreed with his 
general scheme of thought. Eclectic as this method was, his 
eclecticism was nevertheless not of a servile or dependent kind 
but inspired with life, and hence creative. Eclecticism may 
easily, as it has often enough in the past, degenerate into a work 
of mere compilation. Such a compilation will produce an in- 
tellectual crazy quilt composed of patches of various hues of 
thought thrown together into heterogeneous design by the pure 
fancies of its maker; or it will result in an intellectual pot- 
pourri composed of various ingredients whose combined taste 


*Grabmann, Ibid., p. 248. 
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depends much on the individual before whom it is set; or it 
will originate a more or less melodious medley of compositions 
whose harmony of blended ‘tones will depend entirely on the 
skill of the composer. But whether it be a tasteless hodge-podge 
of thoughts thrown fortuitously together without much of an 
attempt at reaching a happy combination, or whether it be an 
ingeniously devised combination dominated by some over-master- 
ing plan, the marks of compilation will be apparent. No skill, 
be it yet so inventive in its methods, will be able to hide them. 

The eclecticism of St. Thomas resulted in anything but com- 
pilation. It was creative eclecticism. Choosing what was best 
in the theological tradition of previous centuries, it succeeded in 
creating a living organism of theological thought whose vitality 
increased in strength as the centuries passed into the lives of 
men. It obeyed the fundamental law of all life; it grew in vigor 
as it gave of its own living powers. It is the best proof that his 
eclecticism did not devise a mere mechanical apparatus of skill- 
fully compiled theological thought. Only life can generate life. 
In his eclecticism St. Thomas drew from the spirit of his times. 
They were times of a joyous optimism, yet however an optimism 
that builded on the realities of life. It was a constructive opti- 
mism. It manifested itself in the marvelous creations of architec- 
ture, the cathedrals of the thirteenth century, with their riches of 
statuary, stained glass and ornamental carvings in wood and 
stone; in the poetical compositions of the troubadours, in the 
canticles of joy of St. Francis of Assisi, in the magnificent poem 
of Dante’s Divina Commedia, in whom, in the words of Carlyle, 
“ten silent centuries found a voice’; in the renaissance of a 
high-spirited lay apostolate under the inspiring influence of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic; in the scholarly treatises on philosophy 
and theology by the masters of learning at Salerno, Bologna, 
Naples, Paris, Valladolid, Valencia, Oxford and Cambridge; in 
the rise of trade guilds with their spirit of social cooperation; in 
the revival of trade and commerce which through trading al- 
liances like that of the Hanseatic League, laid the foundations of 
modern business adventures. These and countless other events 
of the religious, social, economic, and political life, bear witness 
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to the creative genius of those times. St. Thomas imbibed of 
their spirit. He absorbed and utilized what was best. His 
eclecticism like his age was constructive, creative. Vaughan 
summed it up briefly when he asks: 


“What then, once again, are the elements of power which go 
towards the construction of the Summa Theologica? First, the 
inspired writers, the Prophets, the seers, the Apostles, the Evan- 
gelists; next, the classic Fathers of the Church, such as Athana- 
sius, Basil, Gregory, Theologus, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Gregory the Great, with the Pontiffs and the Councils; and 
then all that is best in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.” * 


This was not accomplished without much labor. A basis had 
to be found that would give his eclecticism organic unity. St. 
Thomas dug into the past of Greek philosophy, resurrected the 
bones of Aristotelian philosophy and like the prophet Ezechiel, 
through the powers of divine wisdom in him “laid sinews 
upon them and caused the flesh to grow over them, and the 
spirit came into them and they lived.” * It was a task not without 
its difficulties and even dangers. The philosophy of Aristotle 
had been put under the ban. In 1210 the Council of Sens and 
in 1215 a decree of the legate Robert de Courcon, prohibited the 
private and public teaching of some of the works of Aristotle. ® 
Siger of Brabant and his school fell into the clutches of a per- 
nicious rationalism in their attempt to apply the philosophy of 
Aristotle to doctrines of the faith, originating the famous 
modernistic distinction between two parallel orders of truth, the 
one of faith and the other of science, each true in their respective 
order and yet irreconcilable with each other. The Averroists 
gloried in their commentaries on Aristotle and pronounced their 
views with confident assurance because they rested them on the 
authority of the Stagyrite. As with the early Fathers® so now, 
Aristotelianism was under suspicion. St. Thomas was under 
suspicion ; he was held suspect of rationalism; he was charged 
with capitulation to the Averroists; he was accused of having 


* Vaughan, p. 491. 

* Ezechiel, 37, VI. 10. 

5 Jacquin, p. 5; Vaughan, p. 158. 
° Werner, I, p. 46. 
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compromised the doctrines of the faith. The Minorite, Jahn 
Peckham, regent of the University of Paris and later Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with whom St. Thomas engaged in a public dis- 
cussion’ on the person of Christ about the year 1270, sufficiently 
disclosed the fears of the opponents of Aristotelianism. In 
substance, as he wrote in one of his letters on this subject, 
Aristotelianism meant a desertion of the doctrines of the Fathers 
for the philosophical views of a pagan; the introduction of 
innovations that would lead to the ruination of the Catholic faith: 
the setting up of pagan idols in the temple of God.* Calmly St. 
Thomas pursued his way. The assaults of his opponents did not 
turn the powers of his keen mind into sterile polemical dis- 
cussions. It was his way not to notice opponents but only their 
arguments. These he analyzed, dissected and refuted ; and having 
secured his defense he continued in the upbuilding of his own 
theological views. His theological discussions had no regard for 
person but only for the truth. His unswerving loyalty to the 
truth kept him as calm, suave and objective as truth itself is 
calm, suave and objective. He was sure of his course. On this 
course he strode on straight for his goal, unhesitatingly sure of 
the correctness of his conclusions and their bearing on the doc- 
trines of the faith. 

In adopting an Aristotelian basis for his theology he followed 
his master, Albert the Great. But Albert broke only the 
ground.’® New paths had to be blazed. This work was done by 
St. Thomas. It meant that now and then he had to leave the 
faint trails of those who had gone before him; they were not 
fully reliable guides, Roland of Cremona, John of S. Gilles, 
Robert Fitzacker, Hugo of S. Caro, Peter Lombard, not 
even his great master, Albert the Great. St. Thomas was not the 
servile follower of the views of anyone. He struck out in new 
directions whithersoever the exigencies of his theological prin- 
ciples compelled him. Well-nigh seven centuries testify to the 
success of this work.1! Nor was St. Thomas a servile follower of 


7 Vaughan, p. 296. 

8 Jacquin, p. 12. 

® Vaughan, p. 90. 

1 Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 26. 
4 Jacquin, p. 10. 
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the Stagyrite.’* His eclecticism showed its prudence as much 
in rejecting what was useless for the theological development of 
Christian doctrine as in choosing what would be helpful toward 
the upbuilding of the faith. 

Discussion has again been renewed within recent times on the 
question which principles of Aristotelianism are fundamental in 
the theology of St..Thomas.'* It does not fall within the province 
of this paper to discuss the merits of this controversy. But so 
much is apparent, St. Thomas selected with an astonishing clear- 
ness of view of the possibilities, implications and consequences 
on Catholic doctrine, principles that were essential, fundamental 
and indispensable for a living structure of theology. It is herein 
that the creative genius of his eclecticism manifests its highest 
powers. On the foundation of these principles he built with a 
sure and rapid hand. Whatever was best in the theological lore of 
the past, in-the inspired writings of God, in the apologetical, 
polemical, or exegetical works of the Fathers, in the ordinances 
and decrees of synods and councils, in the prayers and liturgy 
of the Church, was utilized in the development of his theology. 
Nothing was spurned that was of value. And yet the remark- 
able part of it all is that whatever he used grew into the whole as 
part of a living thing. His theology is not a mosaic of 
beautiful pieces but a growth of living cells into a harmonious 
and perfect organism. 

For this reason it is only in a certain sense correct to say 
that his Aristotelian system was opposed to the Augustinian 
system of theology. After all, the philosophy of Plato played a 
very insignificant role in the theology of St. Augustine as com- 
pared with the Aristotelian philosophy of St. Thomas. There 
is simply no comparison. And as to Augustinian theology, St. 
Thomas used it to admirable advantage. In fact, in many re- 
spects St. Augustine was his favorite among the Fathers.*® 
Hence, also the profound ardor with which he entered into the 
writings of St. Augustirie.*° What Aristotle was to St. Thomas 


12 Vaughan, p. 446. 

13 Manser, O. P., Das Wesen, etc., p. 6. 
14 Jacquin, p. 6. 

% Vaughan, pp. 200, 375. 

16 Peques, p. 45. 
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in philosophy, St. Augustine was to him in theology.’7 The 
doctrines on grace and especially on predestination offer per- 
haps a better test than any other because of St. Augustine’s 
rigorous views on these subjects. Nevertheless, St. Thomas 
succeeded in embodying'® Augustinian theology on these doctrines 
into his own with his unerring touch of tempering into mildness 
whatever seemed to be harsh and incongruous in the views of 
others. Only creative eclecticism could accomplish this. 

If therefore St. Thomas was fortunate in his eclecticism, it 
was because it was creative and hence constructive. He had a 
clear perception of a few essential principles ; he saw these prin- 
ciples not with a view only to parts of theology but to theology 
as a whole; with an instinctive grasp of the true he perceived 
their relation to reason and to faith, their implications, their 
ramifications, their bearing on the realities of life. They per- 
formed a function of assimilation of whatever he gave them 
from the theological past and produced for him a new and living 
being. His method was new; his reasons were new; his con- 
clusions were new; his system of theology was new.’ It 
may in truth be asserted that “St. Thomas’s greatness consists 
‘in the upbuilding and systematic completion of an all-compre- 
hensive Christian view of the world.”?° 


II. THE INTERRELATION OF REASON AND REVELATION 


The data of reason and revelation belong to two quite distinct 
orders of knowledge. St. Thomas followed his brilliant master, 
Albert the Great, in drawing sharply the line of demarcation 
between the two. This work of analysis, however, culminated 
under the constructive hand of St. Thomas in a harmonious 
synthesis of reason and faith. The work of centuries was 
achieved. Its results lie embedded in the crowning work of St. 
Thomas’s career, the Summa Theologica. 

In his discourse to the Athenians on the Areopagus” St. Paul 








7 Legendre, p. 69. 
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used the powers of his reason to compel assent to the doctrines 
of the revealed truth which he had received from the Lord.” 
The task of reconciling reason and faith became a momentous 
one in the second and third century when the rationalistic ideas 
of gnosticism showed themselves antagonistic to the faith. In 
the early Christian Apologists, chief among them St. Justin with 
his philosophy of the logos spermatikos,”* the gnostics met their 
master. The work of utilizing the truths of reason in consoli- 
dating the truths of faith was continued in the Alexandrian 
School, the melting pot of Oriental, Jewish and Greek philoso- 
phies. Clement of Alexandria, and with hardly less success 
Origen, knew how to use with advantage the philosophies of his 
day in such wise that they served divine wisdom which is “the 
mistress of philosophy even as this is the mistress of all other 
knowledge.’’** The great theologian, however, who applied the 
powers of reason to the data of revelation with lasting results 
was St. Augustine. The mutual role of revelation and reason 
he sums up in his now famous phrase: “Jntellige ut credas, crede 
ut intelligas.’*® In his use of philosophy, however, he makes 
no attempt to weld into an organic whole his theological specula- 
tions. 

The work of discovering the true interrelation between reason 
and revelation was not again resumed with conscious effort 
until the days of Boethius. With him commences the influence 
of Aristotelian philosophy on the development of Christian doc- 
trine,”* even though it remains true that he is the channel through 
which the most diverse elements of philosophical thought were 
transmitted to the thirteenth century. ** The rationalism of Sco- 
tus Erigena confused the issues of philosophy and religion, for 
“true philosophy is true religion, and conversely true religion is 
true philosophy.’’** His errors, however, like those of Berengar 
on the Eucharist and of Roscelin on the Trinity two centuries 


ZT Cor. 11, 23. 

3S. Justin, Apol. II, 13, P. G. t. VI, col. 465. 

™* Clem, Alex. Strom. I. C, V. P. G. t. VI, col. 379, 

%S. Aug. Serm. xliii, c. 7, No. 9, P. L. t. xxxviii, col. 257— cf. also De lib, arbit. 
II, c. 2, n. 6, P. L. t. xxxii, col. 1243. 

*° Turner, Boethius, Cath. Encyc. II, p. 611. 

27M. de Wulf, Hist. de la phil, medievale, p. 164. 
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later, gave a new impulse to the work of harmonizing the data 
of reason and of revelation. Abelard put his hand to the task. 
He recognized the dangers, for he wrote of himself: “Nolo sic 
esse philosophus ut recalcitrem Paulo: non sic esse Aristoteles 
ut secludar a Christo;”®® and yet as theologian he proved himself 
an unconscionable rationalist.*° 

To St. Anselm belongs the honor of having blazed the path 
of orthodox rationalism in its relation to matters of faith; in 
it is found the norm for all theologians, — “omnium theologorum, 
qui sacras litteras scholastica methodo tradiderunt.”*' The 
Anselmian axiom of theology: “Fides quaerit intellectum,” has 
become famous. However, his view of the rdle of reason in 
expounding the truths of faith was not without its exaggera- 
tions.*? 

The approach to the right solution of the proper interrelation 
between reason and revelation was found only with the greatest 
difficulty. The School of St. Victor, chiefly under the influence 
of Hugo of St. Victor, made some new advances, at any rate. 
saved the new method of dialectics as applied to faith from the 
rationalism of Abelard.** While Albert the Great drew the line of 
demarcation between reason and faith more clearly than his 
predecessors, distinguishing between the formal object of the 
two and showing the precise position of the one to the other,** 
to St. Thomas belongs the distinction of having effected a doc- 
trinal synthesis of such lucidity and power that succeeding ages 
could do little more than accept his work; he gave to posterity 
a finished product, incapable of further development on this 
point. Pope Pius XI emphasizes this in his recent centenary 
encyclical on St Thomas, Studiorwm Ducem. 

Theology is for St. Thomas the dominating science; theology 
is the queen of studies ;*° all other sciences must place themselves 
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in her service.** Theology is based entirely on authority, and 
while the argument from authority is indeed the weakest of all 
arguments, this is true only of authority as proceeding from men; 
divine authority is of quite a different nature. It is in his keen 
analysis of the difference between human and divine authority 
that he formulates the principles that must guide the mind of 
men in speculating on things divine.** Throughout the Swuma 
these principles are closely adhered to even in his loftiest specula- 
tions on the mysteries of God. He keeps apart in complete 
separation natural theology from revealed theology®® without in 
the least abdicating any of the sovereign rights of either reason 
or revelation: both have functions, separate and also conjoint, 
in the domain of theological things.*® In this his master mind 
achieved important results.*° 

Failure to appreciate the importance of his brilliant synthesis 
of reason and revelation has led to the superficial observation 
that the theology of St. Thomas was barren of results and brought 
no advance to theology.*®? One of the contemporaries of St. 
Thomas, Humbert de Romanis (1277) knowing the uncertain 
gropings of the theologians of his time and of the previous cen- 
turies in this vast and perilous field of reason and revelation, 
correctly appraised the achievements of Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas; not only did they, with the light of the divine 
science, clarify obscure philosophical problems, but they also 
proved that far from being at variance with each other the two 
assisted each other in harmonious cooperation. 


III. CLEARNESS OF PEDAGOGICAL AIMS 


In his Summa St. Thomas parts ways with the teachers of 
theology of his day on pedagogical grounds for three reasons. 
He mentions them in the preface to his work. Written for be- 
ginners in theology, he aims, first, to avoid a multiplicity of use- 
less questions, articles and arguments; secondly, to organize 





36 Summa Theol. I, q. 1, a. 5. 
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Christian doctrine into a systematic course of study; and thirdly, 
to prevent weariness and confusion in the mind of his hearers. 

In the multiplicity of the problems discussed in his day St. 
Thomas rightly saw an obstacle for the study of theology. His 
Summa was, therefore, constructed along much more simple lines 
than the Swmma Aurea, for instance, of William of Auxerre, or 
the Summa Universae Theologiae of Alexander of Hales. * It 
avoided furthermore questions that were highly speculative and 
problematical, or on moral topics, unwieldy in their casuistry ; 
for this reason he omits in his Summa questions whiclr he treated 
of in his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
Similarly, he confines himself to a few convincing arguments in 
answering his questions at the head of each article rather than 
commingle with solid reasons such as were of doubtful strength; 
but rarely does he lose sight of this aim of his. In this respect 
the Summa shows considerable improvement over his Summa 
contra Gentiles, in which his choice of arguments is not always 
so felicitous: the simplicity of his divisions, the brevity of 
argument, the clarity of his deductive method, are apparent in 
any of the parts of the Summa. They give evidence of the 
maturity of his mind that saw at a glance clearly and compre- 
hensively the many ramifications of the questions which he 
proposed to himself for an answer. William of Tocco, his 
disciple and biographer, characterizes his method of teaching as 
a “modus docendi compendiosus, apertus et facilis.” 

The systematical arrangement of theological questions into 
a coordinated, organic whole was the second concern of St. 
Thomas. Much of the teaching in his day had taken the form 
of commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. St. Thomas 
was not adverse to such commentaries, since he commenced a 
second commentary to the Sentences shortly before his death.* 
But the usual form of commentary was ill-adapted to the needs 
of theological students. Nor did the monumental work of 
Alexander of Hales satisfy. Scheeben** is of the opinion that 
St. Thomas had in mind his work when he determined to write 


“1 Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 56. 
*2Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 64. Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 70. 
#8 Scheeben, Handbuch der kath. Dogatik, I, 430. 
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his Summa with a view to systematize Christian doctrine along 
lines of a more simple plan. Still less were the Quaestiones 
disputatae and the Quaestiones quodlibetales suited for a 
systematical arrangement of theology; in them only a very loose 
plan of theological discussions was observed. These defects 
St. Thomas sought to correct, and his success was so pronounced 
that P. Lacordaire, O. P., loved to compare the Summa, because 
of the majestic simplicity of its construction, with the Pyramids.** 
His guiding idea in this work of construction was that theology 
must impart a knowledge of God, and therefore, he says “ad 
huius doctrinae expositionem intendentes primo tractabimus de 
Deo, secundo de motu rationalis creaturae in Deum, tertio de 
Christo, qui secundum quod homo, via est nobis tendendi in, 
Deum.”’*® Even in the second part of the Summa treating of 
questions of moral theology, considered by many as the finest 
of all of St. Thomas’s writings, ** he never loses sight of this one 
great ordering thought: “omnia autem pertractantur in sacra 
doctrina sub ratione Det.”** Like the spires, pinnacles and 
delicate shafts of the Catholic cathedrals of his day, the upward 
curl of their foliage, the upward spring of their buttresses, the 
high-thrown pitch of their roofs, so-every question, article, and 
argument in his Swmma ascends upward and reaches God. It 
is literary architecture of the finest kind, easily the equal of the 
architectural productions of his day.** 

Lack of system in theological teaching caused another serious 
defect hindering pedagogical efficiency: namely, repetitions which 
wearied and confused the mind of the students. St. Thomas 
set out to remedy this evil. He states the question clearly; de- 
fines the problem; explains his terms; and then proceeds to an 
answer of the question and the objections made to it. His 
penetrating analysis of the subject-matter and his careful, pre- 
cise terminology greatly aided him in accomplishing his object. 
Each question is fitted into its proper place and therefore only in 


*#Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 65.—P. Kennedy, O. P., has given a description of 
the systematic development of the Summa in Cath, University Bulletin, 1909, 
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rare instances does he, ex professo, recur to the same matter, 
Such an instance is the question concerning the baptism of 
Jewish children: ‘“Utrium pueri Judaeorum et aliorum mfidelium 
sint invitis parentibus baptizandi.” It is found in S. th. 2-2, q. 
10. a. 12 and in S. th. 3, q, 68, a: 10. Yet even in this instance 
the same question is treated from different points of view and 
consequently is really not a useless repetition. Aiming to avoid 
a depression of interest St. Thomas presented new problems to 
his students. He did not slavishly follow his predecessors, no 
matter how great their fame; he did not indeed reject the results 
of their work but rather utilized them, however, so that they 
were cast into new forms, given new supports, and viewed from 
new angles. His observations in phychology, *® his metaphysical 
penetration of the doctrines on God and creation, ®° opened up 
new fields of thought. The novelty of some of his views led 
to a collection of one hundred and twenty theses of his which 
were considered deviations from traditional theological teaching 
and hence dangerous to the faith.** His theology on the Incar- 
nation and on the Sacraments especially introduces new problems 
and new reasons in support of the truths of Revelation. The 
originality of his work is being recognized more and more as 
the comparative study of the theological swmmae of the Middle 
Ages is progressing in intensity. All the writings of St. Thomas, 
and particularly his Swmma, reveal an incomparable precision of 
thought and language, so much so that no one has ever attempted 
to imitate him. °? 

The great powers of his mind did not lead St. Thomas to an 
over-exalted estimate of himself. In fact his personality is sub- 
merged in his studies of theology. So successfully has he elimi- 
nated himself from his writings that attempts to glean a glimpse 
of his inner self from them have been quite futile. °* Still, one 
of his admirers could write of his method of teaching: “Genus 
itaque docendi est humile, paratum, non vehemens, non inflatum, 
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sed forte, praemunitum, et ex onmi parte septum.’* This 
characteristic humility of his Pope Benedict XIV also noted in 
his Constitutio Sollicita et provida: 


“Ceteras vero tanti doctoris laudes id mirabiliter cumulat, quod 
adversariorum neminem parvipendere, vellicare aut traducere 
visus sit, sed omnes officiose ac perhumaniter demereri; nam si 
quid durius, ambiguum, obscurumve eorum dictis subesset, id 
leniter benigneque interpretando emolliebat atque explicabat.”** 


St. Thomas will be for all times the torchbearer of those who 
seek the development of theology with a constructive mind and 
an ardent love for truth, in simplicity and precision of thought 
and expression, and on the basis of solidity of Catholic doctrine. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. C. F. Cremin, S. T. L., L. Ph.: I commend Dr. Muench on his 
excellent analysis of the characteristics of the theology of St. Thomas. 
All who hear and read his paper will be doubly eager to become more 
familiar with the masterpiece of the Angel of the Schools, the Summa 
Theologica. The marvelous unity of the Summa which is reduced to three 
heads, (Deus Principium Omnium, Deus Finis Omnium, et Via ad Finem, 
Deus-Homo) makes luminous the treatment of the multitude of parts. 
In this is a practical lesson for professors of theology. At the beginning 
of each treatise a day or two are profitably spent in setting forth the 
unified scope of the whole subject. In the light of this general plan 
each portion of a thesis is better understood by the students, else the 
sequence and multiplication of isolated parts confuse. The wisdom of 
using the Summa as a text-book is questionable. Every approved and 
up-to-date text-book (and many excellent ones exist) is charged with 
the spirit and principles of St. Thomas and in addition incorporates the 
best results of critical exegesis and history and is adapted to the mental 
needs of the present time. This makes the use of the formal text of 
St. Thomas superfluous, and if used would need so much supplementing 
that the class would be thrown back too much on notes. The seminarian 
who has assimilated the best of a good modern manual has laid a solid 
foundation to build upon. Of course he should be referred to St. Thomas 
and be interested in this classic, and the professor himself should derive 
constant inspiration and illumination from the frequent perusal of the 
Summa of the prince of theologians. Thus will the students in turn 
and at least indirectly slake their thirst at the fountain head of theological 
lore. 





* Barth, Meidna, O. P. cf. Grabmann, Einfuehrung, p. 65. 
5 Constitutio Sollicita et provida, paragraph 2. 
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Rev. ANTHONY VIEBAN, S. S., D. D.: I agree with all that has been said 
in praise of Dr. Muench’s excellent paper. It will help us to realize 
even better than we did the value of the Summa Theologica for seminary 
professors. Regarding the practical question, how far we are to follow 
St. Thomas in the teaching of theology, it would not be enough to use 
text-books written more or less ad mentem Sti. Thomae. The Holy See 
desires and demands more than this. Our students, at least those who 
aspire to the baccalaureate in theology, should use the text itself of 
the Summa. Does this mean that the Summa must be adopted as the 
text-book of dogma? This does not seem to be practical nor is it 
necessary in order to comply with the desires of the Holy See. 

We teach dogmatic theology to enable our students to explain, to prove 
and to defend the doctrines of the Church. A text-book must, therefore, 
supply three elements: Exposition, proof, answers to objections. We 
find that on most questions St. Thomas’ exposition is unsurpassed. When 
after reading other books we turn to the Summa we often feel as we do 
when we turn from modern devotional books to the Gospel or the 
Following of Christ. The same may be said for solution of difficulties 
“ex ratione.” But for proofs and objections from Scripture and tradi- 
tion, St. Thomas is of very little help. A student whose reading would 
be limited to St. Thomas would not be able to prove such fundamental 
doctrines as the infallibility of the Pope, the divinity of Christ, the 
Real Presence. Our modern text-books give us, however briefly, posi- 
tive as well as scholastic theology. They are necessary for all the students 
and sufficient for those of only ordinary ability. The best men in each 
class, however, about the first third, should have the Summa and study 
it in connection with their text-book. In some seminaries special classes 
have been organized in which the brighter students study the most impor- 
tant questions of the Summa. This seems to be the best solution. 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
DISPUTATION 


REVEREND LEO F. MILLER, D. D., PONTIFICAL COLLEGE JOSEPHINUM, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The aim of all teaching is to impart a knowledge of truth and 
to lead the student’s mind to assimilate it to such a degree that it 
becomes a useful instrument in his hands for his own progress 
and the advancement of others. Scholasticism teaches the highest 
and most useful truths known to man, and in the course of its 
history it has evolved a technique all its own to make the student 
master these truths and use them effectively under God for the 
sanctification of mankind in the Church. The disputation is one 
of the leading pedagogical devices of scholasticism. The pur- 
pose of these lines is to point out its value as a method of as- 
similation and its place among the exercises for training semi- 
narians in the art of thinking, discussion, and writing. 

The scholastic practice of argumentation is rooted in the dis- 
tant past. The Socratic irony, implying question and objection, 
is its earliest forerunner in the West. Plato’s dialogues fixed 
this procedure in literary form and Aristotle developed its theory 
in the Analytics, Topics, and Sophistic Argumentation. Aris- 
totle’s method of attaining in philosophy a result of scientific 
value by means of questions and difficulties which he himself 
formulated, or which he found in the views of his predecessors, 
dominated the Neoplatonic school and his Greek commentators. 
Recognizing the services which dialectics had rendered to Greek 
philosophy, Christian scholars set out to overcome the enemy of 
the faith with his own weapons. 

This explains the preference of Greek Christian writers from 
the sixth century onward for the philosophy of Aristotle rather 
than that of Plato in the exposition and defense of Catholic 
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doctrine. Leontius of Byzantium adopted Aristotle’s method of 
procedure and of exposition though he was a Platonist at heart. 
In the Libri Tres Adversus Nestorianos et Eutychianos he records 
that he became expert in the use of dialectics through public 
disputation with heretics. He regards dialectics as a means of 
discerning truth from error, not as an art to be cultivated for 
itself. In the treatise, De Sectis, he makes use of Aristotle’s 
dialectical method in refuting philosophical objections to Catholic 
doctrine. For the proof of the doctrines of faith, however, he 
appeals to the Fathers, whom he terms “the wonderful pledges of 
the Spirit.” In the first and third book, De Fide Orthodoxa, 
St. John Damascene propounds a number of subtle and original 
dialectical investigations which were adopted by the schoolmen 
for the solution of dialectical difficulties occurring in the treatises 
on God and the Incarnation. Still later Photius points out 
dialectical solutions of many apparent antinomies in Holy Writ. 

Among the Latins St. Augustine held the science of dialectics 
in high esteem. He terms it “disciplina disciplinarum,”’ which 
“teaches how to teach as well as how to learn. In this science 
the human mind makes known to us its nature, its purpose, its 
value. Dialectics alone enables us to attain scientific knowledge.” 
(De Ordine 11,13). In the treatise Contra Epistulam Manichaet, 
St. Augustine appears as past master of dialectics, pursuing the 
enemy of the faith into every nook and cranny of sophistry in 
which he seeks refuge, until he has been forced out of every posi- 
tion and the citadel of faith stands unassailable on foundations 
which no man can destroy. 

These are in briefest outline the forerunners of the scholastic 
method of argumentation. Among the schoolmen its period of 
growth and development extends from the tenth to the twelfth 
century. The development of the Disputatio as a form of teach- 
ing distinct from the Lectio went hand in hand with its develop- 
ment as a pedagogical device for training the student. A Munich 
MS (Clm 14401) of the twelfth century contains a treatise on 
dialectics, which is described as the “regula disputandi.’ This 


Disputatio consists in a dialogue between teacher and pupil in 
which a thesis is stated, objections are made, authorities adduced 
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in support of the thesis, and finally the thesis is proven. In the 
Historia Calamitatum Abelard recounts that in his student days he 
was superior to William of Champeaux in disputation, but adds 
no particulars regarding this exercise. These are isolated ex- 
amples of the disputation as a classroom exercise in early 
scholasticism. In the last quarter of the twelfth century, how- 
ever, the disputation, both as a form of teaching and as a class- 
room exercise, came into general use first in philosophy and then 
also in theology. Its use in both of these sciences is a direct 
result of the appearance of the Logica Nova on the horizon of 
the Western mind. Witness the testimony of John of Salisbury: 
“Nam sine eo (that is, the eighth book of the Topics) non dis- 
putatur arte, sed casw’. (Metalogicus, 11, 4). The author of the 
Metalogicus then explains the functions of the defender and the 
opponent in the disputation and expatiates on its value. He is 
somewhat hesitating in applying this exercise in theological sub- 
jects. About the middle of the twelfth century Odo of Ourscamp 
in the Quaestiones published by Cardinal Pitra instructs the 
student how to propose dialectical difficulties, how to conciliate 
apparent contradictions in the Fathers, how to detect sophisms, 
how to urge a difficulty, and how to explain obscure texts of Holy 
Writ. The details of his remarks show that he was undoubtedly 
acquainted with Aristotle’s Sophistic Argumentation. Another 
Munich MS (Clm 786) of the twelfth or thirteenth century con- 
tains the instructions of a Magister Radulphus directing the stu- 
dent how to refute objections and what devices to employ in 
order to foil the maneuvers of the opponent. He distinguishes 
the “disputatio legitima,” or disputation in forma, from the dis- 
putation extra formam and bases his teaching on the technique of 
disputation on Aristotle. At the close of the twelfth century the 
Summa of Praepositinus of Cremona, which is extant in many 
MSS, presents in a piquant and sometimes caustic style that 
form of the Disputatio which became the standard scheme of the 
Quaestio in the thirteenth century. He has all its essentials: 
the statement of the question, the arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, the solution, and the refutation of the arguments re- 
jected. His style, which is that of a person speaking rather than 
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writing, shows that the literary form of the disputation was 
evolved from oral disputation. His wide influence on the great 
schoolmen of the thirteenth century, even in matters of technique, 
is apparent in their frequent quotations of his writings. 

The Disputatio Legittma is the most advanced form of scholas- 
tic argumentation. The Quaestiones Disputatae and the Quod- 
libeta of the thirteenth century constitute a literary form which 
originated directly from the oral disputation in which the master 
took the part of the defender. Bulaeus (Hist. Univ. iv, 70) nar- 
rates an astounding instance of the mental power developed by 
the practice of argumentation. In the year 1304 Duns Scotus 
defended the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception at Paris. 
Two hundred objections were proposed consecutively against 
his thesis. He heard them calmly and without interrupting the 
objectors. Then he repeated them all from memory in the order 
in which they had been proposed and refuted them all with the 
ease with which Samson broke the cords of Delilah, adding 
many excellent grounds in proof of his thesis. 

The unpublished Quaestiones de Quodlibet of Simon of Tournai 
also prove that the literary form of the Quaestio, which was 
adopted for the Swmmae, was the direct result of oral disputa- 
tion between master and scholar, and between the defender and 
objectors generally in the actus publicus, because the wording 
of these Quaestiones states that they are merely the written record 
made after the oral disputation. Very few scholars are capable 
of even distantly approximating the feat of Duns Scotus; thus 
it came about that the objections were proposed and answered 
singly by the scholar in the disputation as a classroom exercise. 

From various allusions in the Quaestiones of the Dominican 
friar, Nicholas Trivet, we know that the baccalaureus lecturing 
under the direction of the Master of Sentences was the defender 
of the thesis, and that the oral disputation took place occasionally 
a day or more previous to the determinatio of the Master. The 
latter was not always present at the disputation, and his de- 
terminatio sometimes extended over several days. Trivet taught 
in Oxford and London. 

With the decline of the universities came also the decline of 
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the rigorous exercise of disputation. One cannot expect other 
conditions when, as the cartulary of the university of Paris 
proves, degrees were obtained through political pressure or pur- 
chased outright, and when examinations sometimes were con- 
ducted during the vacation period and without witnesses. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century the Ratio Studiorum 
of the Jesuits gave a mighty impulse making for the revival of 
scholastic argumentation. The authors of the recommendations 
contained in the draft of the chapter De Disputationibus voice 
their lament regarding the “disputationes omnes, quarum fer- 
vor et dignitas iam concidisse videtur,’ and recommend that they 
be restored to their “pristina auctoritas,’ because nothing is 
more useful than this exercise for training mind and will. (Ratio 
Stud. ed. Pachtler, 1, 102). In this connection it is to be re- 
marked that the Ratio Studiorwm does not always draw a clear 
distinction between the Disputatio and the Repetitio, except that 
the former term alone is applied to public argumentation. The 
text of the Ratio Studiorum requires one hour daily of argu- 
mentation to be given by a tutor other than the professor, be- 
sides the two-hour weekly, the monthly, and other extraordinary 
public disputations. In the year 1912 the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation prescribed for Italian seminaries one hour weekly 
of disputation and one of repetition. In many Roman colleges 
the practice of the daily disputation is followed throughout the 
seven years of the seminary course. 

A pedagogical exercise which was developed and widely used 
in the golden age of scholasticism, which has stood the test of 
time through many centuries and which is prescribed by the 
Church and given so important a place in the schools of theology 
and philosophy flourishing in the center of Christendom, evident- 
ly has the best of reasons in its favor. Juan Luis Vives, one of 
the foremost Catholic writers on pedagogics in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, says of scholastic argumentation that since truth is hidden 
under a veil, the disputation is so called from the fact that in the 
investigation of truth it removes what is false, ambiguous, and 
uncertain in order to arrive at the truth, just as iron and gold are 
purified by removing the dross. Outside the pale of the Church 
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one who was not a friend of scholasticism has said that 


“the disputation was undoubtedly an excellent means of attaining 
sureness, proper assimilation, and practice in the use of one’s 
knowledge. it was an aid to making one’s knowledge instantly 
ready for use and to quick and sure understanding of the views 
of others and their relations to our own. It must be admitted 
that in these matters the mediaeval scholar possessed a degree of 
skill which it is difficult to parallel in our times.” (Paulsen, 
Die deutschen Universitaeten 29). 


The judgment of mediaeval scholars on the value of the dis- 
putation does not differ from that of modern pedagogues. In 
the reaction against dialectics in the twelfth century the opposi- 
tion to it was directed for the most part against the excesses of 
dialecticism or against its exclusive use in theology, rather than 
against dialectics itself. The bitter reproaches of Stephan of 
Tournai are directed only against a false dialecticism. Robert of 
Melun, an Englishman who taught theology for thirty years in 
Paris and Melun, is profuse in his praise of the Disputatio as 
a form of teaching and a classroom exercise, because it prevents 
the mind from being captivated and lured to its death by the 
siren song of well turned phrases. Peter Cantor, famous as a 
teacher at Notre Dame in Paris, writes that no doctrine can be 
fully understood or correctly preached except it has been 
thoroughly assimilated by disputation. A Magister Martinus of 
Paris, who is otherwise unidentified, wishes this form of teaching 
to be used in solving apparent contradictions in the Fathers. 
Martinus de Fugeriis, a pupil of Peter of Poitiers, desires that 
this method be used for teaching speculative theology. The high 
esteem in which the great masters of scholasticism in the thir- 
teenth century held the disputation appears from the fact that 
their Summae and a large number of commentaries on the 
Sentences are in the form of the Quaestio or Disputatio. 

In view of the foregoing testimony the answer which history 
gives as to the pedagogical value of the disputation is not doubt- 
ful. It remains to investigate the value of the reasons adduced 
in favor of this method of teaching and this classroom exercise, 
and the weight of the objections advanced against them. 
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Scholastic disputation in the sense in question consists of the 
statement of a doctrine in the form of a thesis, its proof in the 
form of a syllogism, and the solution of objections brought 
against the thesis in syllogistic form by conceding, denying, or 
distinguishing the members of the objector’s syllogism. The 
method of proceeding by theses is the best way of preventing 
uncertainty and dilettanteism on the part of the student, because 
it makes the fundamentals stand out boldly. The qualification 
of the theses by their nota theologica also is a valuable device to 
aid the beginner in distinguishing between defined and undefined 
doctrine, between the data of revelation and the inferences made 
from them, and between explanations generally received among 
theologians and those freely controverted. A similar procedure 
in philosophy is even more desirable, because it is there that the 
student begins his scholastic training. In this way also the 
master is in no danger of expatiating on secondary topics to the 
detriment of primary matter, nor of enlarging unduly on the 
subjects of his own research. The unsolved problems of theology 
enter only in a lesser degree into the seminary curriculum; they 
belong rather to the graduate school and to scientific literature. 
The method of proceeding by theses also makes for the peda- 
gogical organization of the subject-matter in the form of the 
Quaestio, and this again is a powerful aid to the student in under- 
standing, assimilating, and using his theology. 

Given the method of proceeding by theses, argumentation fol- 
lows as its natural complement, for it repeats the doctrine pro- 
posed by the master and solves the difficulties, both historical 
and logical, which have been made against Catholic doctrine by 
heretics, and to which the supernatural character of revelation 
gives rise in the human mind. Argumentation is all the more 
useful in philosophy, because it is there that the student begins 
his scholastic training. In debating matters in this way the 
student cannot help forming clear ideas and deepening his knowl- 
edge. The psychological experience also of being put on the de- 
fensive or of having an assertion summarily quashed, stimulates 
interest and thorough work. 

Apart from the fundamental objection to scholasticism as a 
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doctrine, which is not here under discussion, three principal ob- 
jections have been more or less frequently made against the 
scholastic practice of argumentation. 

First, we are told that it is a laborious and stilted practice in 
which the tyrannical mould of the syllogism puts all ideas into a 
mental straitjacket incapable of expressing the finer shades of 
thought. Inductive reasoning cannot be cast into syllogistic 
form. The syllogism misrepresents the opponent’s argument by 
making it ridiculous. In the literature of to-day science is not 
presented in the form of syllogisms. 

Second, scholastic argumentation is a dreary and uninteresting 
exercise. It presents antiquated objections which are of no 
importance to-day, and indulges in puerile sophisms and dialecti- 
cal quibbles. Definitions and classifications in philesophy and 
theology and Church history written up in the form of scholastic 
theses are not subjects suitable for debate. 

Third, scholastic argumentation should be eliminated from the 
course because, like Greek versification, its difficulty frustrates 
its purpose and makes it a waste of time and effort. 

In considering these objections it is well to remember that like 
most errors they contain a particle of truth. The scholastic 
method of argumentation is not the sole exercise for training the 
student’s mind. Written and oral exposition in the free forms 
are of great importance, but they cannot take the place of the 
rigorous analysis of the material of every proof nor of the 
sound understanding of the foundation of all proof, which the 
syllogism gives. A scholar may not need the principle of the 
proof given nor the steps from first antecedent to the final in- 
ference presented together with the data of the proof, but to the 
beginner this is an indispensable training and a saving of precious 
time. In history and the inductive sciences the syllogism must 
be used with discretion. It offers no advantage when, for ex- 
ample, there is formal testimony as to the existence or date of a 
historical fact or the result of a laboratory experiment. But the 
syllogism does show the philosophical foundations and the prin- 
ciples of method on which the validity of all such proof depends. 
It is not enough for practical purposes that the student hear the 
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theory of historical and experimental proof in logic; he must 
be practiced in applying the theory to concrete cases if he is to 
understand them thoroughly and to avoid error in judging a 
difficult proof. 

If a thesis is evident, objections against it usually are reduced 
to quibbling. It was the quibbling of a degenerate form of scho- 
lasticism which contributed largely to discredit it when the rise 
of the inductive sciences began, and inflicted a blow to its pres- 
tige from which it has never recovered in the world at large. 
Like every science scholasticism was built up by original research, 
not merely by translating the Fathers into Aristotelian terminol- 
ogy, but seminaries are not research institutes. Argumentation 
is a method of assimilation not of research. Careful training 
in this art is also an excellent preparation for research work. 
Not all minds are equally adapted to the rigorous exercise of 
scholastic argumentation. Quickness, agility, and flexibility of 
mind play a large part in successful argumentation. It would be 
unjust to judge the fitness of a student solely by his talent for 
scholastic argumentation. The formal character of the disputa- 
tion may be exaggerated. The exclusive use of the strictly 
syllogistic argument is the foundation of this objection. It can 
be only for the good of the disputation if a brief sentence extra 
formam be used instead of transitional or introductory syllogisms. 
But for the substance of the debate the peculiar advantage of the 
syllogism lies in the fact that it presents a chain of ideas so 
closely linked and so compact that error cannot. intrude itself 
without detection. One’s doubts as to the value of practice in 
syllogistic reasoning for developing the power of analytic per- 
ception, are quickly dispelled when the master directs students 
trained in scholastic argumentation to analyze a chapter from the 
Fathers and compares the result with a brief prepared by a stu- 
dent lacking this training. Similar treatment in syllogistic form 
of modern scientific literature, or even of material from the 
daily press, will show. the same results. Robert of Melun has 
rightly said: 


“Nec ila philosophorum disputatio perniciosa aestimanda est 
..quae rhetoricam artem fore perniciosam probat, eiusque 
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studio ideo supersedendum esse decrevit ab his, qui philosophicae 
professionis esse volebant, quod blandimento suae persuasionis 
falsum pro vero credit facit, ac verum ac si falswm esset detes- 
tabile habet.” 


Finally, the attack on a thesis often cannot be long sustained 
from one point, and the master must allow a transition to another 
rather than permit quibbling. 

With the reservations made above, the objections against 
scholastic argumentation are not justified. In the first place the 
practice of argumentation is not a formal and stilted exercise. 
It is practice in the technique of demonstration required by the 
very nature of scholastic philosophy and theology. The proofs in 
these sciences though founded on the data of sense perception 
and revelation, are abstract and often intricate processes of rea- 
soning. Now the practical value of any proof consists not only 
in its intrinsic power of demonstration but also in its capacity of 
bringing conviction to many minds. The syllogism is the simplest 
and clearest, the most cogent and most natural method of proof 
known to science, so much so that all other forms of argument 
imply it. The disputation is merely practice in the use and ap- 
plication of this method of demonstration. The more familiar, 
therefore, the student becomes with it, the deeper he penetrates 
the sacred sciences. It goes without saying that in philosophy 
and theology, as in all other sciences, the master must be expert 
in their technique in order to teach it successfully. A sufficient 
number of tutors is required to conduct the disputation with 
benefit; an overburdened professor cannot be efficient. Suffi- 
cient time must be allowed to make the student proficient in 
argumentation. The Roman practice is to have an hour of 
argumentation. daily, besides the weekly and monthly disputa- 
tion, throughout the seven years of philosophy and theology. 
Where this practice is not altogether followed, it is because of 
the lack of tutors. 

Secondly, scholastic argumentation is not a dreary and un- 
interesting exercise. Where this appears to be the case it is be- 
cause one does not make the most of it or because the prere- 
quisites, such as fluent Latin speaking, are wanting, though in 
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reality this exercise is not bound up with any particular language. 
Argumentation should be taught in its natural place in logic. The 
master should begin with the simplest matter, making the first 
exercises purely formal and taking the subjects from everyday 
life. After the student has learned the technique, the subject of 
the daily lecture should be that of the disputation, which is 
merely the natural manner of assimilating each day the matter 
taught in the classroom. According to the Ratio Studiorum of 
the Jesuits the daily hour of argumentation is divided as follows: 
seven or eight minutes are given to the exposition of the thesis; 
then follows the discussion of the thesis in forma for twelve 
or thirteen minutes. Then the same exercise is repeated with 
another thesis. The last part of the hour is given to questions 
or difficulties extra formam, which are answered by the tutor or 
by a pupil designated by him. If the defender hesitates, the 
tutor suggests the answer to him, but requires him to use it only 
in forma. The tutor shows the objector how to urge and develop 
an objection, how to connect objections into a series, and how to 
invent arguments. The Ratio Studiorwm warns the tutor that 
it is more difficult to conduct a disputation than to give a class 
lecture. The objections which have been made against Catholic 
doctrine in the course of history are the fundamental difficulties 
to be presented. 

Thirdly, scholastic argumentation is not a useless expenditure 
of time and effort. It is the best test to show to what extent 
the professor’s lecture has been assimilated. Propositions and 
proofs which the student may believe he has fully mastered in 
the privacy of his study, are not always ready for use when he 
matches wits with others. When pressed by an adversary he 
brings into play all the resources of his mind and comes to realize 
and thresh out aspects of the problem which would not other- 
wise have occurred to him. He learns to use the principles and 
definitions which he has memorized; they become weapons of 
attack and defense, instantly and instinctively used, rather than a 
carefully but fearfully guarded lore. His mind learns to move 
with ease in the dialectical armor of the schools. In this way his 
philosophy and theology become part of himself. After some 
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practice he will instinctively analyze whatever he reads and 
judge it according to the standards of scholasticism. Thus he 
acquires an invaluable life habit, preventing superficiality and the 
blind acceptance of neoteric views and mere fads and novelties. 
Clear and short formulas begin to form in his mind, going at once 
to the heart of the matter, and closing the door to wordiness and 
rambling talk. The syllogism also compels the reconstruction of 
the entire logical process which is involved in the exposition of 
Catholic doctrine and the refutation of errors. The deeper un- 
derstanding of theology and philosophy which comes about in 
this way gives the student a personal insight into its truth and 
additional confidence in its teaching. In the lecture hall the 
student to a certain extent must take on faith what the professor 
teaches; he cannot assimilate in a few moments matters which 
it took centuries to formulate. Discussion is the best method of 
assimilating them; it makes knowledge an instantly available and 
skillfully used instrument for the explanation and defense of the 
faith, rather than a burden of ballast. In particular, the de- 
fender of the thesis learns to make his thesis impregnable, to 
know its difficult aspects, to foresee attack and the means of re- 
pelling it. 

To sum up the positive results of this discussion of scholastic 
argumentation, it makes for clear ideas in logical order and the 
quick and sure use of them; it gives the mind a sense of truth, 
distinguishing established doctrine from unverified hypotheses ; 
it fosters in the mind a love of truth for its own sake, a seeking 
after the truth for its own sake with dispassionate calm inac- 
cessible to the arts of persuasion; it elevates the mind above the 
facts of sense, giving it a desire to grasp the idea in contingent 
phenomena. 

If training along the lines of scholastic argumentation were 
the only pedagogical device for developing the student’s mind 
(aside from the matter taught), he would not acquire the habit 
of methodically observing facts, which is the starting point of all 
science. Metaphysical research and the study of metaphysical 
matters generally make such demands on the powers of the mind 
that in most cases personal initative in the discovery of this 
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truth is likely to flag unless it is spurred on by the study of posi- 
tive science. A well balanced training requires also a historical 
perspective of the devious journey of the human mind from the 
beginnings of science to its present state. Provisional solutions 
and hypotheses are not to be depreciated, for they are usually the 
means by which we finally arrive at the truth. It is, therefore, 
desirable that argumentation be supplemented by oral and writ- 
ten composition in the free forms, directed rather toward the 
acquisition and expression of truth than to its dialectical pene- 
tration and use. Such exercises can be introduced into nearly 
all the branches of the seminary course. They all afford splendid 
opportunities for such papers and addresses. 

Exercises of this nature may take many forms, such as the 
report, the review, popular scientific exposition, and scientific 
treatises. 

The report is the simplest and easiest form of scientific paper. 
Its value lies in the fact that the writer in analyzing his sub- 
ject is obliged to give a brief and accurate account of its con- 
tent and thus learns to express the ideas of others in his own 
words. He learns by an easy method to understand correctly 
the ideas of others, an acquisition which is of extraordinary im- 
portance for his own study and later work in the ministry. By 
practice he soon becomes an adept in the art of accounting to him- 
self briefly but adequately for the essential content of a treatise 
or address. In preparing a paper of this kind the student should 
be instructed to confine himself usually in the first reading of 
the matter to noting down the key words and their exact place. 
When this has been done, it is generally advisable to go over the 
principal points again and thus to fix the plan of the report. In 
doing this, the student’s effort should be directed to separating 
the important items from those which are secondary, and to giv- 
ing a clear view of the whole by stressing and connecting es- 
sentials. Accuracy, completeness in essentials, and conciseness, 
are the principal aims to be attained in writing a report. 

The review is the next step after the report. It gives the 
writer's own judgment on the subject of the report. Since the 
principal purpose of all scientific work is to establish and ex- 
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pound truth, the reviewer’s judgment on the value of a scientific 
work bears first on the truth it contains. Hence he judges 
it according to the objective standards of finding, formulating, 
proving, and expounding the truth within the limits of the au- 
thor’s own scope. The main purpose of the review is to test the 
author’s theses and proofs, to acknowledge them if they are 
valid, and to give a reasoned rejection of them if they are false. 
The review has great power, both for good and for evil. It is 
one of the most effective means for spreading the truth and pre- 
venting the diffusion of error. It is much more difficult to write 
a good review than a valuable report. The reviewer must first 
make a report of the work under consideration. He must have 
an accurate knowledge of the subject of which it treats; he must 
be able to determine the agreement of the writer’s ideas with the 
standards of truth, or their divergence from them; his judgment 
must be above personal considerations and determined only by the 
truth itself. In writing a review the student must bear in mind 
that the value of his work is determined by the agreement of his 
every statement with the facts in question, by the justice of his 
praise and blame, by the clearness and definiteness of his judg- 
ment, by his benevolent spirit in acknowledging even minor ex- 
cellences in the absence of greater ones, and by the stimulating, 
instructive and encouraging nature of his remarks. 

A popular exposition of a theological or philosophical subject 
not only trains the student to think for himself but prepares him 
for sermons, catechetical instruction, conferences and apologetic 
talks. In order to write a suitable popular exposition the stu- 
dent must first of all acquire a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject. This is all the more necessary because a popular exposition 
of a scientific subject is difficult in any case, and because his 
audience is unable to detect errors and to form its own opinion on 
the matter. Subjects for popular exposition must be carefully 
selected lest they exceed the grasp of a general audience or bring 
before the popular eye topics which by their nature are reserved 
for professional study. Great care must be taken also to pre- 
sent nothing as certain which is still open to reasonable doubt. It 
is a matter of consummate skill to combine the precision of science 
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with the plainness of popular expression in presenting a difficult 
subject to a general audience. To be effective with a general 
audience, proofs, for exemple, must be cast into a form very 
different from that of a scientific treatise. They must be pre- 
pared and explained; illustration must be substituted at times for 
argument, and concrete images for abstract principles. Catholic 
doctrine offers a.wide field of the highest importance for studies 
in the art of popular exposition. As far as this training is in- 
tended to prepare the seminarian directly for the ministry, it is 
given in the course of homiletics, but it may extend with much 
benefit to the seminarian’s own advancement to many subjects not 
usually expounded from the pulpit. 

A seminarian will hardly be required to write a scientific 
treatise except as a requirement for academic degrees. Yet we 
may dwell upon this form of training for a few moments, be- 
cause a monograph is a higher kind of scientific work than any 
of the forms of writing heretofore mentioned, since it is an 
original contribution toward the progress of science. Though 
the seminary is not a research institute, the personal investiga- 
tion by a group of students of a subject suitable for a chapter of a 
monograph is a very profitable exercise even if they take up a 
topic which has already been studied. Thus the sermons of St. 
Augustine offer a wide range of subjects from dogmatic and moral 
theology, and the homilies of St. Chrysostom illustrate a variety 
of subjects from Holy Writ. A number of papers on the same 
topic, studying different works or different writers, can be com- 
bined into a larger treatise. Such studies need not be primarily 
historical. They familiarize the student with the spirit and the 
zeal of the Fathers; they offer valuable material for sermons; 
they bring out in detail aspects and applications of doctrine for 
which there is not time in the regular class lecture; and above 
all they teach the seminarian to be of one mind with the Church, 
“sentire cum Ecclesia.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. C. F. Cremin, S. T. L., L. Ph.: I congratulate the author on 
making the best possible case in favor of the method while frankly facing 
the reasons urged in opposition. He felt sure it would aid much in 
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clarifying the mind and precising the thought of the student and even 
the professor. It would prick the bubble of self-deception and com- 
placency of students who imagine they know the subject-matter when 
they talk volubly, however loosely and vaguely, when examined. Yet 
while excellent in theory, disputation is met by serious practical difficulties. 
Many students have an imperfect knowledge of Latin, the curriculum is 
crowded and time is scarcely available to go through the whole matter 
by positive free exposition. Besides, the too formal and argumentative 
method is not calculated to equip the young priest for the positive, con- 
crete and popular exposition of Christian truth so imperative in teaching 
and preaching to the faithful; or to supply the kind of apologetics he 
must use in presenting the claims of the Catholic faith to the outside. As 
Newman remarks in his Grammar of Assent, a man is not convinced at 
the point of a syllogism but is persuaded by an accumulation of impressions 
or probabilities which eventually confer certainty. Thus while scholastic 
formal disputation must not be neglected, the positive informal mode of 
argument must be developed for the sake of the ministry of the word. 











ST. THOMAS AT MONTE CASSINO: SOLITUDE, 
PRAYER, STUDY 


RIGHT REVEREND AURELIUS STEHLE, O. S. B., D. D.,. ARCHABBOT, ST. 
VINCENT ARCHABBEY, BEATTY, PA. 


St. Thomas and Monte Cassino! What a colorful pageant 
these two glorious names conjure up before the mind’s eye of 
a Benedictine! After a moment’s contemplation of the soul- 
stirring picture, we reluctantly brush aside the host of inspiring 
thoughts that crowd upon us to confine ourselves to the scope of 
the present discussion. The subject assigned to me is, St. Thomas 
at Monte Cassino, the chief characteristics of that holy place, 
solitude, prayer, and study, as illustrated in the whole career of 
St. Thomas, and their possible application to the seminarists en- 
trusted to our care by the Ordinaries. 

A cursory comparison between the tendency of our own times 
and the history of the thirteenth century will show points of very 
marked resemblance. The world to-day respectfully bows to 
what St. Thomas in his day called “human genius.” The world 
to-day admires a vigorous personality, it passionately loves 
brotherhood, philanthropy, and civic culture. The thirteenth 
century looked upon St. Thomas as the highest type of human 
genius, as a man of wonderful personality ; love, brotherhood, and 
culture were characteristics of our saint. The six hundredth 
anniversary of the Angelic Doctor’s canonization has doubtless 
suggested to the competent and energetic president of our Semi- 
nary Department the timeliness of selecting a series of subjects 
on St. Thomas. God grant that in our task of training the future 
ministers of the sanctuary we may gather inspiration from the 
consistent example of the saint in cultivating a love for solitude, 
practicing prayer, and embracing every opportunity for study. 

Overlooking the road between Naples and Rome there arises 
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the majestic eminence known as Monte Cassino. The site was 
indeed barren and bleak when the great St. Benedict chose it, 
destroyed the pagan temples that dishonored it and builded on its 
summit the monumental citadel of Western monasticism. In the 
course of ages Monte Cassino has experienced seasons of radiant 
and glorious sunshine as well as dark and sombre days of storm 
and stress. Destroyed often, it was invariably rebuilt with even 
greater splendor. At the time of which we speak the unsettled 
condition of Italy and the strategical importance of Monte Cas- 
sino involved the Abbey in the political struggles of the period. 
In 1239 the monks were expelled. It is well to bear this date in 
mind, inasmuch as the political conditions prevailing in the 
vicinity of Monte Cassino may have exerted no slight influence 
in bringing about the departure of the youthful Thomas and his 
matriculation at the University of Naples. 

Monte Cassino defies description. The picture that greets the 
visitor is one that grips the heart as well as the imagination, 
and for this the mere word-painter finds his art inadequate. The 
famous Dom Bede Camm, in his latest work, Pilgrim Paths in 
Latin Lands, expresses this as follows: 


“In attempting to give some impressions of this wonderful 
place, the mind experiences a discouraging sense of foredoomed 
failure; there is something about Monte Cassino which partakes 
of the unapproachable, almost infinite greatness and beauty of 
the life of its founder, some indefinabie charm and sweetness, 
which, emanating from his sepulchre, is felt by all, but cannot be 
expressed in words or committed to writing.” 


Perhaps the immortal Longfellow has best expressed in song 
the impression made by Monte Cassino: 


“And there, uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit high, 

Monte Cassino’s Convent rears its proud 
And venerable walls against the sky. 


“He founded there his Convent and his Rule 

Of prayer and work, and counted work as prayer; 
His pen became a clarion, and his school 

Flamed like a beacon in the midnight air.” 
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In both the Old and the New Testament the mountain is the 
favorite place of prayer. It was on Mt. Carmel that Elias prayed. 
It was on Mt. Tabor that the Apostles were ravished with the 
resplendent vision of the Incarnate Word. It was unto the 
mountain apart that Our Lord withdrew in order to commune 
with His Heavenly Father. On mountain tops the air is purer, 
the light of heaven is nearer, the view more comprehensive and 
sublime. There the things of earth fade into insignificance and are 
seen under their true aspect of triviality and inferiority. It is 
a natural sanctuary far removed from the turmoil of the “mad- 
ding crowd,” and its atmosphere is the solely blessed solitude of 
which St. Bernard speaks, O Beata Solitudo, O Sola Beata. 

Solitude is the environment in which prayer and study thrive. 
Every student knows that he can collect his thoughts for pro- 
found study only in places and periods of silence, and hence it is 
that “burning midnight oil’’ has always been proverbial of schol- 
ars. The same is true with even greater force of prayer, whose 
spirit flourishes with difficulty amid the distractions of a world 
bent on the pursuit of material aims and interests. Such an 
atmosphere nature herself had furnished on the mountain-top 
graced by the great Benedictine cloister. Then too, the Rule of 
St. Benedict itself promotes and intensifies this spirit of silence 
and recollection. A special chapter of the Rule is devoted to this 
topic, and in all Benedictine cloisters the Silentium Nocturnum is 
enjoined from Compline until Prime. Furthermore the monastery 
was, particularly in those days, preeminent as a place of theologi- 
cal and philosophical studies as well as of Scriptural and _ his- 
torical research. Such was the ideal environment in which Divine 
Providence decreed that the early days of the future Angel of 
the Schools should be spent. 

St. Thomas of Aquin was descended from noble and illustri- 
ous stock. On his father’s side he was the grandnephew of 
Frederick Barbarossa, and a cousin of Henry VI and Frederick 
II. On his mother’s side he counted among his ancestors the 
great Norman leaders, Robert Guiscard, Tancred, and Boemond ; 
thus he was the scion of two warrior races of the Middle Ages. 
His parents followed the example of some excellent Roman 
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patricians, who, we are told by St. Gregory the Great, entrusted 
the education of their sons to St. Benedict. The famous monas- 
tery of Monte Cassino was doubtless well known to the lords of 
Rocca Secca, the home of St. Thomas. Aquino and Monte 
Cassino were not far apart. Monte Cassino with the splendid 
buildings that crowned its summit was then, even more than 
now, a place of retirement and seclusion. Only toward the end 
of the nineteenth century was a road for carriages cut out on the 
flanks of the mountain. In the days of St. Thomas the ascent 
had to be made on foot or on horseback. Such was the place 
to which the young Thomas was sent when he was but little over 
five years of age. The Benedictines had preserved the aforesaid 
practice by St. Benedict of receiving young boys to train 
them in the fear and love of the Lord; thus in previous 
centuries the venerable Bede had been received, and a host of 
others besides, many of whom became shining lights in the firma- 
ment of God’s Holy Church. There was only this difference, 
that in the days of St. Thomas the parents no longer pledged 
stability for their children, as was the wont in the early cen- 
turies of the order. The life of the children in the monastery 
was a life of solitude, prayer, and study, interspersed with neces- 
sary recreation. 

On his arrival at the Abbey, St. Thomas came under the care 
of the Venerable Abbot Landulph Senebaldus. He grew up like 
another young Samuel in the very shadow of the great sanctu- 
ary. His delight was to observe the edifying manner of the 
monks and he endeavored assiduously to imitate them. We 
are justified in assuming that Monte Cassino still maintained in 
undiminished splendor the religious spirit and venerable tradi- 
tions of its glorious past. The monks had chosen God for their 
portion, and it was from their example that Thomas caught the 
spark of celestial fire which enkindled his heart. One day, on 
hearing the name of God from the lips of his teacher, he sprang 
to his feet with all the impetuosity of a boy, and inquired eager- 
ly: “What is God?” His great biographer, the Most Rev. Roger 
Bede Vaughan, O. S. B., informs us that the boy was continual- 
ly asking his master: “Quid est Deus?”, and he adds: “This one 
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question gives the key to his character and to the whole story of 
his life.” And, indeed, it was a question that Thomas was des- 
tined to answer in sublime and inimitable manner in the stupen- 
dous tract De Divinis Nominibus of the Summa Theologica. 

Idleness has always been looked upon in a well-regulated 
monastery as “the enemy of the soul,” for this is what St. Bene- 
dict calls it in his Holy Rule. The motto of the Benedictine 
Order has always been: Ora et Labora. But above all, St. Bene- 
dict insists on the proper performance of the Opus Dei, the Divine 
Office. Thomas’s occupation, then, in the salutary solitude of 
Monte Cassino was prayer with study, and especially study of a 
character that elevates the mind to God. About seven years of 
this beautiful life had elapsed when the Abbot, prompted it may 
be by a presentiment that political conditions would bring about 
the destruction of the Abbey, or perhaps by a desire to afford this 
talented youth more favorable opportunities for advancement in 
learning, counseled the father of Thomas to send his son to the 
University of Naples. The destruction of the Abbey actually 
took place two or three years later, that is, in 1239, when Thomas 
was but twelve years old. 

We may well summarize the influence that Monte Cassino 
exerted on the youthful Aquinas in the words of Archbishop 
Vaughan of Sidney: 


“Seven years of such influence could not have been without 
effect. St. Thomas seems, indeed, to have combined in a re- 
markable degree the perfection of the old system of repose with 
the new system of activity. Whilst St. Thomas of Aquino was 
a perfect Dominican, he never for one moment ceased to be a 
thorough Benedictine.” 


This apparently extravagant statement of the learned Arch- 
bishop seems to be confirmed by the words of St. Thomas him- 
self. In a letter to Abbot Bernard of Monte Cassino, he attests 
his filial devotedness and affection—“Reverendo in Christo 
Patri, Domino Bernardo, Dei gratia venerabili Abbati Casinensi, 
Frater Thomas de Aquino, suus devotus filius, se semper et ubique 
ad obedientiam promptum. . .’ The quotation is taken from a 
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letter published by the Monte Cassino press, the original manu- 
script of which is preserved in the Monte Cassino archives. 

In Naples, according to some authorities St. Thomas lived with 
the Benedictines at St. Demetrio or St. Severino, but attended 
the lectures at the university. One incident from this period will 
suffice to show his persistent cultivation of prayerful study. It 
was the custom of the students to reproduce, albeit imperfectly, 
the learned lectures they had heard. The young Aquinas, we are 
informed, not only reproduced the lectures with the same per- 
fection with which they had been delivered, which would have 
been surprising enough, but he even surpassed the original com- 
positions and repeated them with greater depth of thought and 
greater lucidity of method than the learned professor himself 
was able to command. Against the wishes of his parents, who 
strove to enlist against him the influence of Frederick II, and 
even of Pope Innocent IV, he left the family of the Counts of 
Aquino to join the spiritual family formed by St. Dominic. 
Armed with fervent prayer and unflinching determination, he 
overcame every obstacle, especially the opposition of his own 
relatives. 

The French novelist, Victor Hugo, has given us a pen picture 
of the ideal monastic life; what he considers an impossible ideal 
we find a living reality in the career of St. Thomas. Though 
rich, he chose poverty; spurning even ecclesiastical honors, he 
craved only occasions of humiliation and self-abasement; in 
the bonds of spiritual brotherhood he found perfect evangelical 
equality. The silent cell was his delight. Closely connected 
with his cell was the classroom. The one was dedicated to 
recollection, the other to the diffusion of divine wisdom. A 
distinguishing characteristic of St. Thomas was his love of silence 
or rather his spirit of taciturnity, the initial inspiration of which 
was the monastic silence at Monte Cassino. This taciturn disposi- 
tion merited for him on the part of shallow fellow students the 
epithet, “dumb ox,” but his preceptors, who could fathom his 
depth, predicted in prophetic vein that the bellowing of the 
“dumb ox” would be heard all over the world. But when all is 
said and done, the main thoroughfare in the monastery leads to 
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the church. There in the tabernacle is the treasure of the true 
religious; there too, is his heart. That this was verified in St. 
Thomas is clear from his unspeakably beautiful poems on the 
Blessed Sacrament, which are the gems of the sublime office 
of Corpus Christi. 

Although the church, the cell, and the scriptorium, are the 
three main departments of the monastery, they do not represent 
the sum total of the activities of the monks and friars. Though 
other-worldly, the devout and studious religious can fill worthily, 
when called upon by the duties of obedience and charity, any 
practical position that becomes the dignity of his state of life. 
As the planets whirling about the sun constantly carry with them 
their own atmosphere, so the religious, if properly trained, 
carries with him when he leaves the monastery that indefinable 
atmosphere which is acquired through communion with divine 
things, and which protects him outside the monastery, from the 
taint of the spirit of the world that is the enemy of God. 

Without losing the composure and disinterested unselfishness 
of a religious, St. Thomas found it possible to be the wise coun- 
sellor of the King of France, Louis [X, and the friend and adviser 
of the Duchess of Brabant; without inflation or pride of any 
sort, he could be the most revered and esteemed teacher in the 
whole of Europe; without jeopardizing his humility, he could 
be the recipient of the highest honors from the greatest uni- 
versities of Europe, from the kings and prelates of his day, from 
the members and superiors of his own religious order, and even 
from the Father of Christendom. Through it all he persistently 
refused any honor that would redound to his personal ag- 
grandizement or credit, seeking only the realization and fulfill- 
ment of the motto of St. Benedict that had been so indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory when a child at Monte Cassino, In Ommi- 
bus Glorificetur Deus. Summoned to the Council of Lyons, he 
took ill on the way and was obliged to seek refuge in the Monas- 
tery, Fossa Nova, where, to comply with the request of a simple 
lay brother, he composed, although sick unto death, his com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canticles. He began his spiritual 
life by asking, “What is God?”; he closed it by this commentary 
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on the the Sacred Song which sings the praises of Divine Love, 
and answers his question, for “God is Love,” and this, after all, 
is the consummatory lesson of solitude, study, and prayer. 

These were the means which raised St. Thomas to the sum- 
mit of spiritual perfection, they are the agencies which pro- 
duced the character of St. Thomas, and without them such a 
character is not only impossible but utterly inconceivable. And 
if the Church in her wisdom has made him the doctor and model 
of the ecclesiastical student, then it is only by reproducing in 
our seminaries the facilities for serene and quiet prayer and 
study which surrounded the youth of St. Thomas that we shali 
be enabled to model a priesthood according to this perfect ex- 
emplar, the Angel of the Schools. 











THE TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS CONCERNING 
PRIESTLY PERFECTION 


REVEREND ANTHONY VIEBAN, S. S., D. D., THE SULPICAN NOVITIATE, 
CATONSVILLE, MD. 


In the Encyclical, Studorium Ducem, our Holy Father briefly 
recalls and confirms the numerous decisions of his predecessors, 
urging and commanding professors and students in Catholic 
universities and seminaries to follow the method, the doctrine 
and the principles of St. Thomas. These decisions of the Holy 
See deal chiefly with philosophy and dogma and they have 
already exercised considerable influence on text-books and the 
teaching in these branches of sacred learning. Pope Pius XI 
directs that the Angelic Doctor be taken as a guide in the study 
of ascetic theology as well, and thereby points out the importance 
of this branch of sacred studies and calls attention to the fact 
that St. Thomas is a master of the spiritual life as well as of the 
philosophy of Christian faith. 

One of the most interesting questions of ascetic theology and 
for us seminary men one of the most vital is this: What stand- 
ard of priestly life should we place before the young men who 
are entrusted to us by the Bishops to be trained for the diocesan 
priesthood? It would be a serious mistake to hold up before them 
the ideal of the religious life, for they are to be secular priests, 
not religious. It would be a still more fatal error to leave them 
under the impression that a secular priest is just like a layman, 
bound strictly to keep only the Commandments and to fulfill the 
special dities of his state of life but in no way held to strive 
after higher perfection. We are familiar with the words of the 
Pontifical and with Pope Pius X’s exhortation to the clergy de- 
manding holiness of life from all those who by ordination are 
made partakers of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. Is this higher 
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degree of sanctity merely a beautiful ideal or is it the norm, the 
proper standard of priestly duty according to sound theological 
principles? 

When we turn for answer to the writings of St. Thomas we 
experience at first a feeling of disappointment, for nowhere do 
we find a treatise on priestly perfection. In his Opusculum: De 
Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis and in his Quodlibeta, he is satis- 
fied to show and to explain that while Bishops and religious are 
in the state of perfection, secular priests are not, even if they 
have care of souls. In the Summa Theologica, after treating 
of theological and moral virtues he comes to the various states 
of life in order to determine their special obligations. As 
in the previous writings he deals with the state of perfection 
and repeats that Bishops and religious are in this state but 
secular priests are not, no matter what office they may hold. 
Here we find, however, important qualifications not found in the 
earlier writings of St. Thomas: 1. In the Western Church those 
who receive sacred orders assume the obligation of chastity 
which is one of the elements of the state of perfection. 2. 
Priests, on account of their intimate relation with Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament and of their duties to the faithful, are 
bound to a higher degree of perfection than mere religious. 

The teaching of St. Thomas, then, concerning the standard of 
priestly perfection may be summed up in these two propositions: 
1. Priests are not in the state of perfection while religious are in 
this state. 2. Priests are bound to a higher degree of perfection 
than religious who are not priests. The former receives full 
development and proofs in the Summa and other writings, while 
the latter is mentioned merely in passing. St. Thomas’s purpose, 
especially in his earlier works, was evidently not to exalt priestly 
dignity but to defend the position of the religious then bitterly 
and unjustly attacked by William of St. Amour, as intruders in 
university chairs and in ministerial work. 

St. Thomas begins by a general description of the state of per- 
fection. A state is here taken to mean a permanent condition 
of life, such as, for instance, matrimony. It means more than an 
office or a profession which are assumed only for a certain time 
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and which may be given up at will. Moreover it involves a sur- 
rendering of one’s freedom by the assumption of definite obliga- 
tions. One is ina state of slavery, not by the mere fact of serving 
another, but by being in a condition of servitude. He, therefore, 
who assumes a perpetual obligation which means considerable 
surrendering of freedom, enters into a new state of life. Further- 
more this change must be brought about by some external act in 
order that it have an official, public character.t_ Now since Chris- 
tian perfection consists in perfect union with God by love, to 
enter into a state of perfection means to bind oneself irrevocably 
and solemnly to servitude as regards the works of perfection, to 
consecrate one’s whole life to the pursuit and practice of per- 
fection.?, One may be in this state of perfection and still not 
possess perfection, and on the other hand one may have perfection 
without being in the state of perfection. A religious in the state 
of mortal sin is nevertheless in the state of perfection. But he 
and he alone is perfect who lives completely for God, not for 
self, whether his state be that of a religious, of a secular clergy- 
man or of a layman.® 

St. Thomas goes on to show that the definition of the state 
of perfection is verified in the religious life and the episcopate. 
By their profession in which they make the three vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, religious surrender worldly goods, family 
ties and their own free will. They thus renounce the three great 
attractions which oppose the perfect reign of charity in the soul. 
The solemnity attending this profession is the authentic sign and 
public declaration of their entrance into a state of servitude, of 
consecration to the pursuit of perfection. A Bishop at his con- 
secration enters into a state of perfection.even higher than that 
of the religious, because he assumes an office to which is attached 
the irrevocable obligation of devoting his whole life to the serv- 
ice of God and souls. He has the same obligation of chastity as 
a religious and he must be faithful under more difficult circum- 


1 Opus 11, C, 17; II— II —q. 188, a. I. 

7“Tili statum perfectionis accipiunt qui se servos constituunt ad opera pontoons 
adimplenda . . . qui ad opera perfectionis totam vitam obligant.” (Opusc. 
17.) In statu perfectionis proprie dicitur aliquis esse . . . ex eo quod poten se 
perpetuo cum aliqua solemnitate ad ea quae sunt perfectionis, (11—11—Q. 18, a. 4.) 

3 Quodlibet, III, a. 17; 11—11—Q. 18, a. I. 

* Quodi, I. a, 14; id. III. a. 17, Opusc. II. C. 2. 
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stances He does not indeed make a vow of poverty but he should 
consider himself as a steward of his possessions and he must be 
ready to give them up if the good of religion should require this 
sacrifice. This disposition, not the actual giving up, is necessary 
for the state of perfection.» The Bishop does not make a vow 
of obedience, but while a religious subjects himself to one superior 
he subjects himself to all those of whom he is in charge.® Like 
St. Paul the Bishop makes himself the servant of all; like the 
sovereign pontiff he can claim the title of Servus Servorum Det. 
Now to devote one’s whole life to the good of others, to become 
the Good Shepherd who is ever ready to lay down his life for 
his sheep, this is perfect charity. It is more arduous and more 
pleasing to God than even the making and the keeping the vows 
of religion.” The Bishop is bound by his office not only to practice 
perfection, but to perfect others. He is a mediator between God 
and men. He must be, therefore, not only a man qf action but 
afso a man of prayer in order to obtain from God what he must 
give to his flock.* External occupations may deprive him some- 
what of the sweetness of communion with God in contemplation, 
but since they are undertaken for His glory they do not interfere 
with charity ; they rather foster it. One loves a friend more if in 
order to serve him he is ready to forego even the pleasure of 
his company.® 

Does not this beautiful description of the perfection of the 
episcopal state apply to every priest, and more particularly to 
every priest who has the care of souls? Is he not, by the very 
fact that he shares in Christ’s priesthood, a mediator between God 
and man even as is a Bishop? Is he not bound by the same ir- 
revocable vow of chastity? Does he not receive in his priestly 
ordination powers even greater, more divine, we might say, than 
any that may be superadded by episcopal consecration? Is not 
the celebration of holy Mass the highest function, the greatest 
privilege of Bishops and the Holy Father himself, as well as of the 


511—11, Q. 184, a. 7. 
© Opus. II. C. 1. 


7“Nullum sacrificitum est Deo magis acceptum quam zelus animarum.” (ibidem, 
1D 1% == 186s 0:6; 72) 


8 Ibidem, C. 2. 
® Ibidem, 
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humblest priest? Is not the priestly ordination as public and 
solemn an act of dedication to God as the episcopal consecration? 
Does not a pastor in his parish devote his life to the promotion 
of the Kingdom of God in men’s souls as the Bishop does in his 
diocese? Are not the members of the parochial clergy called 
upon, perhaps more frequently than the Bishops,.to lay down their 
lives for their flocks? How many priests have met an untimely 
death in ministering to the sick! Is it not on the parochial clergy 
that the immense majority of the faithful must entirely depend, 
not merely for the essentials of religion but for guidance in their 
striving after perfection? Is not every priest in charge of souls 
bound to preach the whole Gospel by example as well as by word; 
and is not the Gospel the code of perfection? Must we not, 
therefore, conclude in the oft-repeated words of Cardinal Manning 
that the priesthood is a state of perfection instituted by Jesus 
Christ? 


“Tt is of faith,” (writes the great English Cardinal,) “that the 
episcopate is the state of perfection instituted by Jesus Christ. 
It is certain that the priesthood is included in that state. What- 
ever is true of the priesthood in itself, is true both of the Bishop 
and the priest . . . The priesthood is by its own nature, 
requirements and obligations, an essential rule and the highest 
state of perfection instituted by Our Lord Himself.” *° 


Some theologians in the time of St. Thomas and since have 
maintained this same view; the Angelic Doctor, however, and the 
majority of theologians after him, hold that priests, even if they 
have care of souls, are not in the state of perfection — and this 
for the following reasons. Ordination places indeed a man in 
a new state of life. It imposes, like the religious profession, a 
lifelong obligation of chastity. It confers powers for the worthy 
exercise of which a certain degree of personal holiness is re- 
quired. It does not however, like the religious profession and the 
episcopal consecration, bind a man to the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels. Neither does appointment to an office which 
involves the care of souls place a priest in the state of perfection. 
The position of a parish priest lacks the note of stability which 


10 Eternal Priesthood, p. 8, 19. 
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makes the episcopal and religious life a state. A pastor may 
resign his parish to obtain a benefice without the care of souls or 
to retire to private life, and even, if he is not in sacred orders, 
to return to a secular profession and marry. This last remark 
reveals a condition of things which had happily passed away in 
practice long before the Code dealt it a final blow in requiring 
priestly orders for valid promotion to a parish. 

Besides the lack of stability, St. Thomas finds another proof 
that the pastoral office is not a state of perfection in the fact that 
the conferring of this office lacks the solemnity which characterizes 
the episcopal consecration and the religious profession.* These 
arguments, and doubtless the very authority of the Angelic Doctor, 
have led the majority of theologians in the past and even in the 
present, to adopt the view that priests, even those in charge of 
a parish, are not in the state of perfection. Other theologians, 
however, have questioned the validity of the arguments advanced 
for this proposition. Suarez gives their objections at length in 
his treatise, “De Statu Perfectionis et Religionis.” These writers 
point out, first, that although a priest takes no vows, he assumes 
the same obligation as regards chastity as the Bishop and the re- 
ligious and enters a state of life which demands a high degree of 
personal holiness. Is not this a state of perfection? In the next 
place they point out that the lack of solemnity in the conferring 
of a parish which is given as a proof that the pastoral office is 
not a state of life, is not a valid reason; for they contend that 
nothing more is required than an act sufficient to give evidence 
in foro externo. 

In answer to the objection from the lack of permanent stability 
in the pastoral office, these writers say that absolute stability is 
not necessary to constitute a state of life. A cleric in minor 
orders is in the clerical state although he remains free to 
return to the condition of a layman. A religious may obtain dis- 
pensation from his vows; a Bishop may resign his see or be trans- 
ferred to another. On the other hand a priest can no more resign 
his priesthood than a Bishop can give up his episcopal character. 
A pastor’s freedom to resign his parish is limited in various ways, 


11 Opus — 11, C. 27; Quodlib; III, C. 17; 11—11, Q. 184, a. 6, 8. 
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more so in our time than in the time of St. Thomas. Although 
the great Jesuit theologian points out so clearly the weak points 
of the position of St. Thomas which was then and has remained 
the common opinion, he himself does not depart from it. Were 
he living in our time he would not doubtless see sufficient reason 
to change his mind. He would, however, lay even more stress 
than he does in his great work on the following qualifications: 

1. The sacerdotal office on account of its excellence requires 
some works of perfection and therefore all priests are “saltem 
inchoative” in a state of perfection. 

2. It cannot be denied that priests in care of souls share in a 
great measure in the obligation to practice perfection, and this 
in virtue of their office, whether it be called an office or a state.” 

3. The whole discussion as to whether parish priests are or 
are not in a state of perfection is in a great measure a question of 
words. “Ex magna parte quaestio de modo loquendi.’ There is 
nothing in their explanation contrary to the teaching of the An- 
gelic Doctor. 


II 


If instead of asking whether diocesan priests are in a state of 
perfection, we ask what is really the vital question for us, i. e., 
whether the priesthood and the care of souls demand perfection, 
we shall be nearer still to perfect unanimity among theologians. 
St. Thomas himself, although he does not treat this question 
directly, gives in a few, brief sentences thrown in as it were by 
accident in his Summa, an answer in which the highest ideal of 
priestly perfection is proposed to us. First, we have the statement 
that in the Western Church the vow of celibacy is made in the 
reception of sacred orders, which vow is one of the things which 
pertain to perfection. From this principle Father Keating draws 
an inference of far reaching importance; 

“Tt is a convincing evidence of the high perfection which the 


Church looks for in her clergy that she requires of them the 
heroic state of celibacy . . . Celibacy is a heroic virtue and 


22 Negari non potest quin pastores multum aig: hdd de perfectionis obligatione et 
exercitio vi suit muneris, sive vocetur status sive officuum. 
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for heroic virtue we need high sanctity. If I am asked what de- 
gree of perfection or holiness the Church demands of her priests 
it is enough for me to answer that she demands of them perfect 
chastity and a life of celibacy. This obligation is so heavy, its 
extent so broad that it either presupposes or leads to a high degree 
of personal sanctity.” ** 


Reason as well as experience attests the legitimacy of this con- 
clusion. No doubt there are in the world as well as in religious 
communities exceptions to this general principle ; we find here and 
there men and women who live a life of celibacy without being 
above the rank and file of ordinary Christians in personal holiness. 
For most men and women, however, this is an impossibility. As 
an old priest once put it, the life of a celibate cannot be a natural 
life ; it will be either supernatural or unnatural. To strive to lead 
a single life and at the same time to want to be in all else like 
the ordinary layman, is for most men as unpractical as trying to 
raise oranges on the shores of Lake Superior. In assuming the 
obligation of perfect chastity, therefore, one assumes the duty 
of striving to be solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God. One removes from his life one of the 
great obstacles to perfection and gains the power to attend upon 
the Lord without impediment. (I cor., vii, 32-35.) In other. 
words, the vow of chastity is for the diocesan clergy all that it is 
for religious: It imposes the obligation and gives a means of 
growing in holiness. St. Thomas was as fully aware of this as 
modern spiritual writers. 

In the second place, St. Thomas affirms that by ordination one 
receives the power of performing certain sacred acts, and that 
interior perfection is demanded for the worthy performance of 
these acts. By interior perfection he means the actual possession 
and exercise of personal sanctity in contrast to the state of per- 
fection which only imposes the obligation and supplies the means. 
He does not say that for one in sacred orders perfection is a 
beautiful ideal or a befitting ornament, but a real requirement 
for the worthy performance of our duties, especially for the 
worthy celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 





13“The Priest, His Character and Work, p. 101. 
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“By Holy Orders a man is deputed to the most dignified min- 
istry, to serve Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. For this a 
greater interior sanctity is required than even the religious state 
demands . . . Hence, other things being equal, a cleric in 
Holy Orders when he does anything contrary to sanctity sins 
more gravely than a religious who is not in Holy Orders, although 
the lay religious is bound to regular observance and the cleric is 
not.” *4 


These words need no comment. Independently of all other 
reasons which require personal holiness in a priest, the fact alone 
that he says Mass imposes on him the obligation of a higher 
sanctity than is required of a religious who is not a priest. 

Thirdly, in the Supplement, which though not written by St. 
Thomas faithfully follows his method and gives us his doctrine, 
the reason given to prove that ordination confers grace is that for 
the worthy exercise of priestly powers, ordinary virtue is not 
enough, a high degree of sanctity is required.1> In the next ques- 
tion of the Supplement which deals with holiness of life required 
for ordination, it is stated that in divine things no one should dare 
to become a leader of other men unless he be a thoroughly God- 
like man. (Deiformissimus et Deisimillimus) (q. 36, a. 1) 

We find, then, in four or five sentences of the Angelic Doctor 
the doctrine which the Church has made her own on the neces- 
sity of personal holiness in the priesthood. During the seven 
centuries that have elapsed since the birth of St. Thomas, the 
Church has done much through her pontiffs and through her 
Councils to raise the status of the diocesan clergy. The law of 
clerical celibacy which puts on the priest the stamp of separation 
from the life of a layman, was in the time of St. Thomas looked 
upon by not a few as the law of prohibition is now by many. For 
centuries it has been accepted and observed. The institution of 
seminaries has secured a spiritual as well as an intellectual train- 
ing such as could hardly be obtained in the days of St. Thomas 
and for centuries after him. The organization of distinct parishes 


14411— 11, q. 1%, a. 8, 

154d idoneam execttionem ordinum non sufficit bonitas qualiscumque, sed re= 
quiritur bonitas excellens: ut sicut illi qui ordinem suscipiunt, super plebem consti- 
tuuntur gradu ordinis, ita et superiores sint merito sanctitatis . . . tdeo confertur 
in ipsa susceptione ordinis amplius gratiae munus. . . . ” (q. 35, a. 1, ad. 8) 
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with their own permanent pastor has gradually been perfected. 
The Bishop’s authority in the matter of ordinations, ecclesiastical 
appointments and clerical discipline has been considerably 
strengthened. In many countries diocesan priests are ordained 
titulo misstonis or titulo servitu Ecclesiae. This means that they 
are bound for life to work for God and souls in the ranks of the 
parochial clergy. Whether they be assistants or pastors, whether 
they work in one parish or another, their functions and obligations 
remain the same. 

The Angelic Doctor would recognize that just as in his time 
priests of the Western Church had in the law of celibacy one 
of the elements of the state of perfection which was lacking in 
the clergy of oriental churches, so the priests of to-day have 
many laws, customs and regulations which bring them nearer 
to the state of perfection than were the priests of his day. Would 
he go so far as to grant that the change has placed all priests 
or at least those having care of souls in the state of perfection? 
Would he agree with Cardinal Manning that the priesthood is 
the state of perfection instituted by Jesus Christ? Doubtless he 
would not. But would he not be ready to admit with Suarez that 
the difference is in a great measure one of words? At any rate 
he would recognize the normal development of his own principles 
in Pope Pius X’s Exhortation to the Clergy, in which the holy 
Pontiff declared that his chief concern, his most earnest prayer, 
was for holiness in the clergy, because he said: 


“We are convinced that it is principally on this that the present 


welfare and future hopes of religion depend . . . Sanctity 
alone makes priests what their divine vocation requires them to 
be . . . men whose thoughts are fixed on heavenly things 


and who strive to lead others to heaven.” 


St. Thomas would realize, as Cardinal Manning and Cardinal 
Vaughan realized, that one of the greatest misfortunes of the 
Church in any country is a low standard of personal life in the 
diocesan clergy, on whom most of the work of the Church de- 
pends. He would have rejoiced as all educators of the clergy 
rejoiced when Pius X urged the Bishops to form Christ in their 
priests who are to form Christ in others; and when the same 
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Pontiff exhorted his brethren in the priesthood to live saintly 
lives so that “the faithful looking on them may see in them as 
in a mirror an example to imitate.” 

The New Code lays down the principle that clergymen are 
bound to a higher degree of holiness than laymen, to whom they 
owe the example of all virtues. In the following canons, frequent 
confession, daily meditation, daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
daily recitation of the Rosary, and a retreat at least every three 
years, are proposed as the normal and regularly necessary means 
of fostering this holiness among the clergy. These laws may 
not constitute priests in the canonical state of perfection; but 
they bring them nearer than they were in the Canon Law of the 
Middle Ages. Regarding the obligation of perfection for priests 
they do not go beyond the standard of St. Thomas. 


III 


If, after having seen St. Thomas’s mind on the necessity of 
priestly perfection, we were to inquire as to his teaching on the 
characteristics of this perfection and the ways and means of 
acquiring it, we would find that although he has no treatise on 
priestly life and virtues, still he supplies the principles of a 
thoroughly practical treatment of the subject. He never wearies 
of repeating that for all perfection consists in union with God 
by love, that in this there can be no excess. But when we come 
to the means, he shows how they vary according to persons and 
circumstances, and he warns us against the danger of exaggerating 
the necessity or the value of any of them, even of the religious 
vows or of the moral virtues. The Angelic Doctor would hold 
out to our young men not the special observances of religious 
orders, not this or that particular devotion, but utter consecra- 
tion to God’s service and the salvation of souls; for in this con- 
sists the perfection of the secular priest as well as that of the 
Bishop. Diocesan priests who have been placed by the Church 
among our saints would have joined a religious order had they 
felt that this would help them to give more glory to God and 
better service to souls. They judged, however, that such was not 
their vocation and that they did not need to seek perfection out- 
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side the priesthood. In the same way our young men should 
feel that they need not desert the ranks of the diocesan clergy 
merely because they want to go the whole way in living for God 
and souls and not for self. They need not be anxious about not 
having the support of community life and rules or the merit 
added to good works by the religious vows. They will find in 
their priesthood other means, which are for them the providential 
means of perfection. If there is in a religious order greater 
security, many a man finds in the secular priesthood a greater op- 
portunity and feels that he needs fuller freedom to give greater 
service. That is what Herbert Vaughan felt when he chose to 
be a secular priest rather than a Jesuit, much as he admired and 
loved the Society. The reader of Cardinal Vaughan’s Life re- 
alizes that he made no mistake. It remains true however that 
even for an aspirant to the priesthood a religious vocation is a 
blessing and a privilege; for he will find in his vows, in the 
traditions and rules of his order, special safeguards, incentives 
and graces for a holy life. 

The wise teaching of St. Thomas would protect our young men 
against a one-sided or mistaken piety. Some of them, especially 
beginners, are likely to identify holiness with bodily mortifica- 
tion or with particular devotions. Familiarity with the writings 
of St. Thomas gives us a sensible, well-balanced piety in which 
means are always wisely adapted to the end, i. e., growth in the 
love of God. 

There have been in recent years controversies on the relative 
efficacy of mental prayer and liturgical services as means of per- 
fection. Again we see in various schools of spirituality of to-day 
as of former times a deep difference of tone according as the 
emphasis is placed on personal effort or on personal contact with 
and dependence on Our Lord. Both sides cannot unreasonably 
appeal to St. Thomas. But each would probably receive a 
word of approval also a word of warning, pointing out that just 
as there are various states of life, there are also various ways and 
means of perfection, all approved by the Church and tested by 
experience. Beyond the region of duty these may and must 
vary according to circumstances. 
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Again, St. Thomas would insist on coordination between in- 
tellectual and spiritual training in the seminary. For stu- 
dents of theology, study is not merely a duty of state, the daily 
task which is to be sanctified by a pure and fervent intention of 
pleasing God, but a means of growing in the knowledge of God 
and our relations with Him. It supplies thought for meditation, 
food for prayer, and incentive for love and service. In his 
Encyclical our Holy Father reminds us that for St. Thomas study 
was ever the means of promoting intimate union with God. He 
assures us that in this example of the Angelic Doctor God 
wanted to show us how sacred science and devotion go hand and 
hand. Is it not therefore a lamentable loss that so often our 
students should study the inspired word of God, the doctrines 
of our faith and the laws that rule our life, with nothing more 
than an intellectual and scientific interest, just as they study 
languages, history or mathematics? We must consider it a sacred 
duty to help them to follow the example of St. Thomas in cor- 
relating their studies to their spiritual life. 

Perhaps we can render them even greater service by restoring 
to its proper place in the curriculum an important element of the 
Summa, i. e., ascetic theology. In St. Thomas ascetic principles 
are intermingled with those of dogma and moral. The division of 
theology into separate branches has been a progress from a 
scientific point of view; but from a practical standpoint it has 
occasioned some rather serious inconveniences. Moral theology 
has become not the science of the normal Christian life, as its name 
would suggest, not the standard of Christian duty by which we 
must live and which we must preach, but the science of the licit 
and the illicit, the science of the minimum of duty requisite for 
sacramental absolution. What a difference between the true 
Christian standard of conduct proposed in the second part of 
the Summa and that of even our best text-books of moral 
theology! Some months ago a Bishop spoke in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review of the need of “disinfecting moral theology,” on the 
ground that it is taken by many for what it is not, for the norm 
of Christian duty, with the result of lowering the standard of 
Christian life. The remedy proposed in the Review is the one 
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suggested at the meeting of this Conference in Cincinnati in 1908 
by another American prelate, the late Bishop Maes of Coving- 
ton. He complained that our young men do not seem to be ac- 
quainted with the spiritual life and added: “If I were to put my 
finger on the great defect in the training of many seminaries I 
would point to the absence of a course of ascetic theology.” A 
few years previous, the late Doctor Hogan, rector of the Boston 
Seminary, had urged in his Clerical Studies that ascetic theology, 
which is for the priest the science of his own life, should not be 
confined to more or less unsystematic conferences and spiritual 
readings but should be taught as a science in regular course like 
dogma and moral. The Holy See has of late been urging the 
establishment of such a course, and various writers have given 
us text-books, the best of which embody the ascetical principles 
of the Summa. If the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem had no other 
result than to recall the importance of ascetic theology and to 
induce ascetic writers to go back to St. Thomas as the master of 
the science of the spiritual life, it will not have been written in 
vain. This will give our young men a high and thoroughly sensible 
standard for their own priestly life and for the instruction and 
guidance of souls. 

But while the Holy Father urges us to follow the ascetical 
teachings of St. Thomas, he is even more insistent on our imitat- 
ing his example. He proposes the Angelic Doctor as a model of 
all priestly virtues, emphasizing in a special manner his devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. The Office of Corpus Christi and 
some other prayers composed by our illustrious Doctor are a 
wonderful combination of lofty theology and tender piety. By 
pondering on them and making them our own in preparation for 
Mass, in thanksgiving or in our visits, we learn to love Our 
Lord with something of the burning love of the Angel of the 
Schools. By repeating over and over again before the Taber- 
nacle such of his invocations as “praesta meae menti de Te vivere,” 
we learn to draw priestly holiness from the Sacred Heart of Our 
High Priest, we receive gradually a share in Our Lord’s utter 
devotion to His Father in His love for men, in His perfect self- 
sacrifice, which for the priest as well as for the Bishop consti- 
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tute complete consecration and true priestly perfection. How 
touching and inspiring to see St. Thomas going before the altar 
with his difficulties and at times resting his forehead against the 
tabernacle to seek there needed help. What could be wanting 
to a seminarian or a priest who has a like faith and confidence 
in the Divine Friend always near him? Is not the highest per- 
fection within his reach? 

In bidding us, priests and seminarians, to seek our inspiration 
and our rules for a priestly life in the example and the teachings 
of St. Thomas, the Holy Father points out a means by which one 
of the ambitions of his pontificate may be realized. A few 
months after his elevation to the chair of Peter, Pius X re- 
ceived in private audience the General Director of the League 
of the Sacred Heart who asked His Holiness to bless the inten- 
tions for the following months. One of them read “that God 
may give us saints!’ The Holy Father reflected a moment and 
said “that God may give us saintly priests!” 

















THE PEDAGOGICAL COORDINATION OF THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDIES 


REVEREND C. L.. CREMIN, S. Ty L., EB. PH.; A. M., ST; MARY'S 
SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Master of mankind, the Word Incarnate, commissioned 
His Apostles to go into the whole world and teach all nations and 
preach the Gospel to every creature to the end of time. Ever 
since, the proper preparation of the priesthood, the intellectual 
and spiritual formation of the clergy, for the efficient execution 
of the divine mandate, has been a source of solicitude to the 
Church. The Council of Trent,’ as a most effective factor in 
promoting a permanent counter-reformation, enacted a law for 
the institution of ecclesiastical seminaries. But never in her 
storied history has the Church shown herself so much alive to the 
paramount importance of the seminary to the well being and 
progress of the kingdom of God on earth, as during the past 
quarter of a century, when one supreme pontiff after another has 
issued official instructions for the guidance of Bishops in the 
curriculum and conduct of their seminaries. The illustrious 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and even Pius XI, happily 
reigning, have all revealed their deep concern and anxious in- 
terest in formal and authoritative pronouncements. Thus the 
Catholic world, ever heedful of the voice of the supreme shepherd 
of the flock, is fully informed of the standard required by the 
Holy See. And to insure that this standard of fitness be ob- 
served and that seminaries conform to the high ideals presented, 
a special Congregation has been instituted whose official duty is 
vigilantly to watch over the courses of study pursued in Catholic 
seminaries and universities. As a result of this paternal solici- 
tude and stimulation there is essential agreement among our 
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American seminaries in regard to the curriculum of studies to 
be pursued, the number of years prescribed for the course and 
the place of greater or less importance assigned to each branch 
of study. 

The Code of Canon Law (Canon 1365-5) insists that the major 
seminary course cover a period of six scholastic years; that two 
whole years be given to the study of rational philosophy and its 
kindred branches; that the theological course cover a period of 
four full years and that this course comprise the study of dog- 
matic and moral theology, Sacred Scripture, Church history, 
canon law, liturgy, ecclesiastical chant and pastoral theology ; 
that there be distinct professors for at least the departments of 
Scripture, dogma, moral and Church history ; and that the method, 
doctrine and principles of the Angelic Doctor be observed in 
teaching rational philosophy and theology. The duty of pur- 
suing four full years of theology in a recognized seminary is 
emphasized all the more by Canon 976 of the Code which enacts 
that the subdiaconate may not be conferred before the close of 
three years of theology, the diaconate before the beginning of the 
fourth, and the priesthood till after the middle of the fourth year. 
And the present Holy Father, Pius XI, in an audience given in 
October, 1923,” to the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Religious insists that priests of religious orders who by special 
dispensation are ordained before finishing the four years of theol- 
ogy, must continue and finish their regular course of studies 
in their scholasticate before being allowed to minister to souls 
in preaching, hearing confessions and doing other outside work 
of the religious community. This decision reveals the mind of 
the Holy See, and may be applied with similar force to semi- 
narians preparing for the diocesan priesthood. Here we might 
parenthetically remark that many confusing problems would be 
solved for seminaries if only all students were allowed to finish 
their four years’ course of theology. But Bishops who are in sore 
need of priests, seek dispensations and take out students any 
time after the conclusion of three years of theology, to the great 
confusion and almost demoralization of scholastic students and 


2 Acta Apost. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 549, and Homil, and Pastoral Monthly, Jan., 1924. 
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of the seminary curriculum. In July, 1923,3 the Consistorial 
Congregation through its Secretary, Cardinal DeLai, addressed 
to the Bishops of Italy a circular letter on the organization of 
Ecclesiastical Seminaries. This letter sheds much light on the 
details of the curriculum outlined in the Code, and serves as an 
official guide in making a horarium. In part it reads: 


‘In theology, the principal matters are to be dogma in its 
various branches or treatises, moral, Sacred Scripture, ecclesias- 
tical history. (a) To dogma shall be assigned one hour on every 
class-day tor each of the four years; and in the teaching of it 
shall be followed the scholastic method supplemented by the 
sound aids of modern erudition in history and Sacred Scripture. 
To the daily hour of class shall be added for every week an hour 
of disputation and another hour of repetition. (b) In the moral 
class care shall be taken to give also the fundamental notions 
of sociology, and the institutions of canon law. (c) For the study 
of Sacred Scripture four hours of class shall be assigned every 
week to be dedicated entirely during the first two years to the 
teaching of what is known as Introduction, and during the last 
two to Exegesis. In Exegesis, for the Old Testament the study of 
some of the principal Psalms and for the New Testament the 
Gospels and some of the Apostolic Letters must never be omitted. 
(d) In ecclesiastical history care is to be taken in the oral teach- 
ing and in the text-books there shall be no neglect or omission 
of the supernatural part, which is a real, essential and indis- 
pensable element in the annals of the Church, without which the 
Church herself becomes incomprehensible; and the narration of 
the facts is to be done in such a way as not to be unconnected 
with those profound and philosophical considerations set forth 
in such a masterly way by St. Augustine, Dante, Bossuet, which 
illustrate the justice and providence of God among men, and the 
continual assistance given by Our Lord to the Church. To the 
secondary matters, such as Biblical Greek, Hebrew, sacred elo- 
quence, patrology, liturgy, archaeology, sacred art and the Greg- 
orian chant, sufficient time is to be assigned during the four years 
of theology to enable the students to have a fair notion of them, 
without distracting them too much from the principal matters. 

“The Ordinaries shall take care that the teaching of theology 
both dogmatic and moral, and as far as possible, of philosophy, 
be at least as a rule given in Latin. They shall also see, either 
directly or through the rector of the seminary or the prefect of 
studies, that the teachers treat the entire matter of the program 


’ Translation from original Italian given in A. F. R. Year Book for Priests, 1913, 
page 234. 
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during the time assigned to them instead of dwelling in long 
discussions on some pet subject, even though it be an important 
one, to the detriment of the rest — considering as unfitted for 
their office those who do not observe these rules. Regarding 
text-books, the greatest care must be taken to select the most 
suitable and those of sound doctrine. And let the teachers take 
care to instill together with knowledge not only piety but respect 
and love for the truths and the authority of the Church and the 
Supreme Pontiff.” 


As seminaries are in substantial agreement in their good will 
to accept and apply this official curriculum as far as their re- 
sources make it morally possible, further dwelling on this aspect 
of the question were superfluous. Whoever wishes to examine 
an exhaustive analysis and a perfect synthesis of the Church’s 
official teachings on seminaries, preparatory and major, — might 
be referred to the admirable volume “Constitutiones Seminart- 
orum Clericalium” issued in 1919 by an expert in such matters, 
Rev. A. M. Micheletti, who is lecturer on Ecclesiastical Pedagogy 
in the Leonine Apostolic College, Rome, and Consultor of the 
Congregation on Seminaries and Universities. 

The present paper presumes on fundamental accord in regard 
to the main branches of the seminary course and their relative 
importance. Its aim is more immediate and perhaps no less 
needed. Its purpose is to play the part in however modest and 
imperfect way, of an efficiency expert whose function is to elimi- 
nate waste and get out of the system the best results. For no 
matter how ideal in theory a system may be and a priori best 
suited to attain the end in view, yet the ill-considered manner of 
its application may easily defeat its practical value. The progress 
of time and the ceaseless onward march of intellectual inquiry 
and research have multiplied the branches of theological as well 
as of the physical and philosophical sciences, until the seminarian 
is at a loss how to find even the modicum of study-time required 
for each subject. And the professor is equally hard set to cover 
all the matter in his special course in a way that will benefit 
his class. Some scholars like Dr. Heuser of Overbook would 
cut the Gordian knot by returning to the more simple and prac- 
tical method of the early Fathers or mediaeval doctors like 
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Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, before dogma, moral, 
Scripture and history became distinct theological sciences. Why 
stop half way? Why not with evangelicals return to the sim- 
plicity of the New Testament? Even then Modernists find St. 
John and St. Paul too theological and developed, and urge a re- 
turn to the concrete simplicity of the Christ of the Synoptists. 
It simply cannot be done. The apperceptive mass (as psycholo- 
gists say) changes with the change of times and with the advent 
of the scientific mentality, the Christian faith, ever identical in 
its content of divine and immutable truth cannot be apprehended 
nor expounded nor defended in the happy and simple way 
characteristic of the apostolic or patristic ages. The scientific 
definitions and divisions and distinctions and conclusions of 
Catholic theology are not necessitated by the needs of a salutary 
faith — which is satisfied with the simple authority of God and 
His Church — but by the exigencies of a scientific and rational- 
istic age which demands a reason for everything and by its 
assaults upon, and distortions of divine truth, forces the Church 
in self-defense to restate or define her doctrines so as to preclude 
evasions, and to speak in the mental categories of the age, the 
better to be understood of her children and of those outside of the 
fold. This seems to be an instance of where one may not turn 
back the hands of the clock, however one may regard their tire- 
less and tiresome progress. The Church has the custody of the 
deposit of faith but she cannot control the mental furniture of 
humanity at any particular period of its existence. Christ used 
as vehicle of heavenly truth the Oriental parable, and Aquinas 
used the Helenic dialectics, and we must use the scientific ter- 
minology of the twentieth century. 

On the other hand we hesitate to go the full logical length 
of Dr. Peterson of Brighton, who is’so insistent on the observance 
of the scientific division of the seminary courses that he would 
have the same subject-matter dealt with in its different aspects 
in various courses. For example, he ridicules a course of gen- 
eral sacramental theology; and would have each sacrament 
studied in dogma, moral, canon law, pastoral theology and lit- 


“cf. Cath. Educ. Assoc. Bulletin, 1918, page 455 sq. 
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urgy.*° In our estimation this is a tribute to scientific method too 
costly to pay, and time is simply not available to the average 
seminarian; though for specialists pursuing a university post- 
graduate the method would be entirely in order. We use this 
striking illustration of the repetition of the study of the sacra- 
ments and the contrasting and conflicting views of two eminent 
seminary educationists, to point the purpose of our paper, which 
is to dwell upon various duplications and repetitions of the same 
subject-matter in different classes of the same seminary. This 
we think entirely superfluous, and could be obviated to the great 
saving of time and to the consequent advantage of professors and 
students. How this elimination can be effected and how a more 
economic, consistent, unified and profitable course of theological 
studies can be developed, we shall attempt to show. 

The stellar example of over-lapping of courses is the sacra- 
ments. In many seminaries they are studied in five if not more 
different classes — namely, in the classes of dogma, moral, canon 
law, pastoral and liturgy. True the sacraments belong to the 
subject-matter of all these sciences, and each science studies a 
different formal aspect. But granting each science confines itself 
strictly to its own aspect, yet is there a tremendous amount of rep- 
etition, which, because of the fine distinctions of these sciences is 
well calculated to confuse. Though repeated study of the same 
important question impresses it deeply on the mind, yet is avail- 
able time inadequate to cover the different matters of the course; 
and meeting the same matter again and again dulls the students’ 
interest and encourages relaxation. The remedy for this undue 
waste is to allow one professor to specialize in sacramental theol- 
ogy, and to set forth each sacrament exhaustively— once for all 
— in its various aspects dogmatic, moral, canonical and pastoral. 
I would except the liturgy, as needing more concrete exemplifica- 
tion in the class of rubrics. If this would make sacramental the- 
ology too extensive for a two years’ course, the class of dogma 
might take over the Holy Eucharist and holy orders which are 
largely dogmatic. Canon law and pastoral theology would not 
suffer by the transfer, as they retain adaquate subject-matter for 


5 Cath. Educ. Assoc. Bulletin, 1918, page 492, sq. 
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their available class hours. But outside the sphere of sacramen- 
tal, in other departments of theology there exists much over- 
lapping and wasteful repetition. A long and by no means ex- 
haustive list is here presented ; and to avoid committing the blun- 
der it is our aim to correct we shall append at once our tentative 
solution for each case. Philosophy and theology overlap much 
in the tracts of theodicy and ethics, and De Deo uno and De 
Actibus Humanis. Let apologetics treat together of the one God 
as known by reason and revelation, even if it anticipates the use 
of revealed evidence. It is better than waste of time. Let moral 
theology fuse together ethics and human acts. This solution 
leaves time to philosophy for consideration of many basic mod- 
ern problems that clamor for its special attention, and the trans- 
fer supplies to dogmatic and moral theology their immediate ra- 
tional foundations. Then the problem of evolution occurs in at 
least three different tracts — cosmology and psychology, theodicy, 
and creation — and each professor inclines to discuss it de novo 
for the same students. It should be relegated to philosophy, and 
the results taken over and made use of in necessary parts of the- 
ology. The fact that the professor of theology satisfies his own 
scientific curiosity in regard to evolution or any other theme of 
science or philosophy, is no justification for inflicting all his find- 
ings on defenseless students as though they had never studied the 
subject. Yet this is a great temptation, and it should be resisted 
and repressed. The professor of each department must not prove 
all things but take much for granted. Else, since truth is one and 
all branches of knowledge are like the parts of the universe neces- 
sarily correlated, one science, pursued to the limit, would monop- 
olize the entire field of inquiry and devour all other sciences. As 
in the sphere of economics and industry, so in the domain of 
science, must there be a division of labor and each professor must 
restrict himself to his proper field while not unmindful of other 
pastures and the correlations of different subjects. A little 
knowledge of everything and ail knowledge of something, is the 
wisest maxim of scientific efficiency. 

Other instances of over-lapping branches call for the pruning 
knife. The inspiration of Scripture and historicity of the Gos- 
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pels enter the provinces of Scripture and apologetics and should 
find place in one course only, — the former in hermeneutics and 
the latter in the tract on Christian Revelation. Likewise the 
exegesis of the Hexaemeron should be assigned to the class of 
Scripture, or to the dogmatic tract on creation. The Messianic 
and primary dogmatic texts (like “Tu es Petrus”) are dealt with 
at length in Exegesis and dogma and should be assigned to either 
course, or the line of demarcation so well defined that Scripture 
supplies the authentic text and dogma interprets and applies its 
evidence in proof of the particular doctrine. Of course in all 
such cases the theologian should make sure of the critical sense 
of the text, so that his argument rests not on an accommodated 
or obsolete but on the valid objective sense of the inspired text. 
The rational arguments for creation, conservation and concursus, 
as well as the purpose of creation, were best committed to the 
treatise on creation to shorten the questions of theodicy and 
ethics. The origin and destiny of the human soul are questions 
that invade the scope of psychology and creation, their treatment 
should be referred to one or other professor. Here, as in many 
other cases the objection comes that by this transfer to one or 
other field the integrity of philosophy and theology is impaired ; 
for the study of truth in the light of reason is one and continuous, 
as well as its study in the light of faith. The objection is valid, 
and if one were to study philosophy alone or theology alone no 
such mutilation or transfer could be tolerated. But bear in mind 
we are concerned with seminarians who cover the twofold course 
and whose practical concern is the defense of divine truth by 
evidence rational and revealed. In this case, for the vital pur- 
pose of economizing time and to relieve congestion of courses and 
to make room for other and perhaps more immediately practical 
studies, coalescence is commendable. A further and frequent in- 
stance of duplication is in the field of dogmatic theology and 
ecclesiastic history. Unless great caution is used to divide the 
domains of dogma and history, the student will be forced to 
study twice over the stories of the great doctrinal heresies that 
convulsed the Church, such as Christological heresies and the 
heresies on grace and free will in the fifth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies. In such cases the professor of dogma cannot fail to refer 
to the heresy which served as one occasion for defining the 
dogma, and by contrast with which misinterpretation the true 
sense of the dogma becomes more luminous; but he should rest 
satisfied with barest essential facts and leave all further details 
and developments to the professor of history. For example, as 
regards Arianism, it would suffice to state that the heresy denied 
the Godhead of the Logos, had for author Arius a priest of Alex- 
andria, and for chief opponent St. Athanasius, a deacon of the 
same city; and the heresy was condemned by the first General 
Council of the Church held at Nicea in 325 A. D. 

In this connection an excellent rule for professors of theology 
is never to crowd their students’ time and memory with endless 
names and dates and quotations from the Fathers, which only 
serve as a crushing burden to oppress the mind and consume the 
energies that should be spent in grasping the essentials of the 
dogma and in assimilating the principles of moral; for this latter 
exercise alone develops the mind and disciplines the student into 
a well-trained theologian and personally equipped scholar. Bet- 
ter far the clear apprehension of one divine truth and the per- 
sonal grasp of a deep moral principle, than the memorized in- 
formation of a thousand collateral details or of one hundred 
practical rules of conduct. Christ excelled in this that He taught 
as one who had authority and a clear vision of truth, and He 
regenerated men by the influence of a few sublime principles, in 
contrast with the endless exegesis and countless rules and rubrics 
of a decadent Pharisaism. This idea serves to emphasize the 
profound and even pragmatic value of the thorough study of the 
sublime dogmas of our Catholic faith,—a study which some 
mistakenly regard as speculative in contrast with what they deem 
“practical” courses in pastoral theology and homiletics and lit- 
urgy and such more superficial studies. For, after all, the abun- 
dant life the Good Shepherd brought to men comes from the 
great mysteries of divine faith like the Triune God, the Incar- 
nate Word, the Redeemer and Justifier and Glorifier of man- 
kind. These are the fountain of living water that wells up into 
life eternal with the All-Holy God. Of course, to effect this 
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fruitful result theology should be taught not in a dryly didactic 
way, but as George Ward ° taught dogma at Old Hall, or as St. 
Francis de Sales would doubtless have taught it’ —as théologic 
affective, that is, suffused with spiritual affection. Is not this the 
value seen in the deep study of scholastic theology after the model 
of St. Thomas by our present Holy Father? In his Apostolic 
Epistle on seminaries and clerical studies written in August, 
1922, to Cardinal Bisleti, Prefect of the Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, Pius XI making his own the words of 
Pope Sixtus V says: 


“The knowledge and practice of this salutary science, which 
issues forth from the overflowing fountains of Sacred Writ, 
of the Supreme Pontiffs, of the Holy Fathers.and Councils, ever 
afford greatest assistance to the Church for the true and sound 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures, for the secure and ser- 
viceable exposition of the Fathers, for the detection and refuta- 
tion of the various errors and heresies; and are now more than 
ever before necessary for the confirmation of dogma and the 
confutation of heresy when blasphemers and proud seducers grow 
more brazen in their effrontery.” ® 


How striking is the same truth set forth in an article written by 
the editor of the Ecclesiastical Review, wherein he comments on 
the instruction issued by Cardinal Satolli in 1898 concerning the 
theological and philosophical programs prescribed for the pontif- 
ical universities established in Spain: 


“It happens at times in the study of theology, as it not infre- 
quently does in that of philosophy, that students have advanced 
far in their course before they become fairly conscious of the 
real nature of the science. Theology appears to them as it stands 
in its gaunt outlines in their text-book. There it seems a long 
series of tracts, sections, chapters, articles, theses, conciliar defi- 
nitions, Scriptural and patristic excerpts, with a few analogies, 
discovered by reason, and sundry objections stated and solved. 
Theology, in a sense, is, of course, all this—#in its framework, 
in its dry, unfleshed, unvitalized bones. In its tissue and blood, 
in its life, its soul, it is infinitely more. Objectively, as they say 
in the schools, it is a system of demonstrated truths. Subjective- 








°A. E. R., Nov., 1900, p. 490, vol. XXIII. 
7A, E. R., July, 1900, p. 1 sq., vol. XXIII. 
8A, E. R., Dec., 1922, p. 600, vol. LX VII. 
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ly, it is a thing of the mind, a quality, habit, virtue, a living en- 
dowment of an immortal spirit—an abiding vision into the 
deepest truths of God, of creation, redemption, justification, sanc- 
tification, and eternal glorification — in so far as such insight is 
compatible with the present order of existence and is granted as 
the temporal: substitute for the everlasting vision. This inner 
side of theology comes out into consciousness, of course, only 
after considerable study. The food must be taken, eaten, and 
assimilated before its effects are seen or felt in the organism. 
Yet it is a phase of the study that accepted at first by him on 
authority ought to be held before the student as an object of striv- 
ing. Often we believe this is not the case. As a consequence the 
real culturing influence of theology on his mind and heart is 
missed, and unless afterwards as a priest he gain an insight into 
what it means he will never have the sense of the power that lies 
within the very principles of his vocation; he will have no taste 
for solid preaching ; and if supernatural gifts do not make up for 
his lack of mental acquirement his instructions to the people will 
be weak, superficial and unconvincing. Now, this appreciation 
and acquisition of the quintessence of theology come quickest and 
easiest to the student who holds habitual converse with the mind 
of St. Thomas. The queen of sciences reigned supreme in the 
soul of the Angelic Doctor, and she lavished on him her fairest 
gifts. Like all spiritual favors, they were gifts that most en- 
riched by being dispensed. In the Summa he poured out his 
treasures of wisdom. The Swmma is the most faithful transcript 
of his own mind and consequently the clearest and fullest reflec- 
tion he was able to reproduce of the thought of God as seen by 
him in the light of revelation, of grace, and of nature.” * 


Enough has been said to make clear how much can be done to 
economize time by a judicious coordination of the various 
branches of theology without the necessity of doing violence to 
or suppressing any of the various courses officially prescribed 
by the present curriculum. In fact each branch will profit much 
by the readjustment in that a more intensive and precise study is 
made possible because of its more restricted and better defined 
limits. What the students of any course lose in quantity can be 
more than compensated for in the quality of more careful treat- 





9A, E. R. — Sept., 1898, page 226—vol. XIX. . 

* Little, wonder our Holy Father in the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem names St. 
Thomas “the principal Master in our schools not only for his philosophy but also 
for his studies in theology. For there is no department of theology in which he has not 
most happily shown the rare richness of its genius.” 
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ment. After all, what counts in the final educational equipment 
is not how much the professor imparts but how much the student 
assimilates, —a result determined to a great degree not by the 
erudition but by the pedagogical ability of the professor, and ac- 
tive concurrence of the student. To point the practical lesson 
of our paper we might return once more to the figure of the effi- 
ciency expert. His work is only begun when he has indicated 
the waste involved in the system and the advantage to be gained 
by its elimination. He must devise and set in operation the 
machinery to achieve the result desired. How many excellent 
suggestions and ideal programs have been presented by experts 
in education at these annual conventions which have never gone 
beyond the paper on which they were printed. A paper is read, 
discussion follows, and then no more is done, so that things go 
on in practice the same as previously. No organized or authorita- 
tive effort is made to reform seminary curricula in conformity 
with the approved proposals. What practical recommendation do 
we suggest to carry out the required adjustments? One is that 
text-books for all courses be composed in correlation ; that is, each 
text-book should not be an exhaustive and comprehensive and 
independent treatise, but should be compiled as a well-defined 
part of a synthetic course. This necessitates that the authors of 
the separate parts collaborate with a view to the desired economy. 
This done, the professors should not break bounds but remain 
within the prescribed text-book limits.* 

Another way to the same result is that members of the faculty 
confer among themselves and agree to courses that remove all 
wasteful over-lappings. This mode of procedure can be rein- 
forced (as each professor is proudly reluctant to surrender any 





* One of the French theological reviews not long ago published a “symposium” 
of opinions on a manval of theology, in which the chief suggestions, agreed upon by a 
large number of theological professors, were these: 


(1) The ideal manual should sacrifice questions of merely scholastic controversy; 

(2) It should pay due attention to the latest researches in the history of dogma; 

(3) It should be philosophical in its doctrinal exposition; 

(4) It should be discriminative in the choice of proofs from Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers; 

(5) It should be more careful than the average text-book of the validity of argu- 
ments from ‘ ‘theological reason”; and 

(6) It shoudl be written in the vernacular, aim at conciseness and strength in 
style, and be equipped with an up-to-date bibliography. 
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portion of what he regards his complete and continuous course) 
by the authoritative intervention of the rector or a duly appointed 
prefect of studies, who imposes the reasonable limits and sees that 
in practice they are not ignored and transgressed. A kindred 
duty of this same functionary is to repress the aggressive ten- 
dency of some professor who so crowds his classes with work 
and drives them so hard that the rights of other classes are in- 
jured and the students do not find time for the subjects of 
another but more mild mannered and less exacting professor. It 
must be borne in mind that the hours of study are quite limited, 
and students are liable to yield, not to the requirement of more 
important matters, but to the greater domineering pressure; 
whereas consideration for students’ health and comfort in view 
of the available ability, study time and energy, forbids the all- 
round application of this pressure. In other words, some pro- 
fessors have not only a head, but a heart also—an estimable 
quality in a pedagogue not to be taken advantage of by a less con- 
siderate colleague! 

I fear I have already transgressed the limit of my available 
time and have trespassed on the kind indulgence of my auditors. 
These tentative suggestions are presented for your consideration 
and free discussion. I trust some practical benefits may accrue 
therefrom to our seminaries, on whose efficient formation of a 
worthy priesthood depends the welfare in this fair land of the 
Church of the Living God, and perhaps the permanence and 
genuine prosperity of our American Republic. For freedom 
comes from God’s right hand, and the nation that will not serve 
God must perish. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Atoysius J. Muencu, D.S.Sc.: The good wine has been preserved 
to the last. If we have become intoxicated with enthusiasm over the splendid 
paper of Dr. Cremin it is an intoxication that has fortunately not been 
put under the ban. His paper is truly an admirable one, especially from 
the viewpoint of having opened up so many practical topics for discussion. 
Unfortunately the hour is already far advanced and it will be possible 
to touch on only the one or the other. 

I wish especially to call attention to his remarks on early ordinations. 
It is unfortunate that the needs of some Bishops appear so pressing that 
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students are not permitted to complete their full course. They leave 
the seminary without having finished some of the important tracts; 
subsequent diocesan examinations may remedy this defect but often 
enough this also is not the case. At any rate they are not as fully equipped 
to meet all of their priestly duties as they should be and certainly their 
condition is not such as is comtemplated by the new Code of Canon 
Law which demands a four-year course of theology for all seminarians. 
Furthermore, early ordinations demoralize class-work. The impression is 
left with the other students that if even important tracts in dogmatic 
theology are of such little importance that ordination may follow without 
having had them, their serious study is of little consequence. This of 
necessity weakens the morale of the students. I do not know what we 
can do about it, but evidently the situation is such that it merits our 
earnest consideration. 

There is another matter to which Dr. Cremin alluded but which the 
limits of his paper did not permit him to discuss in detail, a matter 
that also is worthy of our attention. There is needed a more uniform 
plan of studies in the different seminaries of the country. Seminarians 
who have pursued theological studies in one seminary, on coming to 
another find that tracts which they already covered are on the plan of 
studies in the seminary in which they expect to finish their work. 
Either they will be excused from class-work on the tracts they already had, 
which is not good for the discipline of the seminary, or if obliged to take 
them again will have to crowd in such tracts as they would entirely miss, 
working as they do according to the new plan of studies. Perhaps such 
cases after all do not occur often enough to warrant a uniform curric- 
ulum for all seminaries, because liberty too is a valuable possession 
and all uniformity of regulation is a restraint on liberty, and yet, if 
preserving liberty, a better coordination of studies among the different 
seminaries could be brought about, the gain would be no small one. 
Undoubtedly, though, this would be a matter for discussion in a con- 
ference of the rectors of all of the seminaries of this country if prac- 
tical results are to be achieved. In conclusion I want to commend once 
more the excellent paper of Dr. Cremin for the many stimulating ideas 
it gave us for further reflection. 














PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., JUNE 25, 1924 

The first meeting of the Preparatory Seminary Section was 
held on Wednesday, June 25, at 9:45 A. M. in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral High School. In the absence of the Chairman, Rev. Eugene 
F. Harrigan, S. S., the meeting was called to order by the Vice 
Chairman, Very Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D., of Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit. The Chair appointed Rev. Charles D. White, 
D. D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich., Secretary 
pro tem. 

The following preparatory seminaries were represented: St. 
Charles’, Catonsville, Md.; St. Francis’, Cincinnati; Sacred 
Heart, Detroit; Immaculate Conception Seraphicate, Garrison, 
N. Y.; St. Joseph’s, Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Joseph’s, Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; St. Lawrence, Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Cathedral College, 
New York City; St. Francis’, St. Francis, Wis.; St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 

On Nominations: Rev. Martin J. Drury, S. T. B., Rev. H. D. 
Sutton, C. SS. R., Rev. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M. 

On Resolutions: Rev. L. A. Brown, S. S., Rev. James J. Mar- 
vin, Rev. Oscar Ziegler, M. A. 

A paper prepared by Rev. Charles B. Schrantz, S. S., St. 
Charles’ College, Catonsville, Md., on “What Place Can Catholic 
Organizations Hold in the Preparatory Seminary ?”’, was read by 
Rev. L. A. Brown, S. S. In the discussion that followed, it was 
pointed out that caution ought to be observed to restrict rather 
than to multiply the number of organizations within the semi- 
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nary, and to exclude such as are intended chiefly for the laity. 

Rev. L. A. Brown, S. S., stated that at St. Charles’, Catons- 
ville, Md., the Catholic Students Mission Crusade had accom- 
plished considerable in the way of developing vocations for the 
foreign missions. During the past year $1500 had been con- 
tributed to the missions by the students of that institution, It 
was observed, however, that seminarians should be made to 
realize that the main purpose of the C. S. M. C. is not to collect 
money from its members but to foster zeal for the missions and 
to pray and work for their extension. 

Rev. Oscar Ziegler, M. A., related the work of the students’ 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul at St. Francis Seminary, St. 
Francis, Wis. 


SECOND SESSICN 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 
This was a joint session of the Seminary Department and the 
Preparatory Seminary Section. The proceedings are contained 
in the records of the Seminary Department. 


THIRD SESSION ) 
THuRSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:45 A. M. 

A clear and pointed paper on “Character Building in a Pre- 
paratory Seminary”, prepared by Rev. F. Joseph Kelly, Ph. D., 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, was read by Rev. James J. 
Marvin. 

Most of the discussion centered on the element of discipline in 
its relation to character-building. From St. Charles’ College, 
Catonsville, Md., came the report that the honor system in 
examinations prevalent there has gone beyond its trial stage and 
is found to work satisfactorily. No professor is present in the 
room during examinations, their proper conduct being left to the 
student officers of the respective classes. 

The booklets of Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S. J. on character-build- 
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ing, especially ‘““The Formation of Character” and “Collapses in 
Adult Life’, were mentioned as valuable contributions on this 
subject. 

At the close of the discussion the Vice Chairman called for a 
report from the Committee on Nominations. The Committee 
proposed the following members as officers for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Very Rev. Charles D. White, D. D.; Vice Chairman, 
Very Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. Reginald 
Lutmoski, O. F. M. On motion the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted and the above-named nominees were declarea 
elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following, which 
were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, The work of the Preparatory Seminary is of such a 
nature as to call for the consideration of special problems apart 
from the Major Seminary, 

Be it Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section goes on 
record as favoring the continuation of separate meetings for this 
section at the annual convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That preparatory seminaries having a full cougse of 
six years be encouraged to meet the requirements for recognition 
as junior colleges. 


Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 
Cuas D. WHITE, 


Secretary pro tem. 











PAPERS 


WHAT PLACE CAN CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS 
HOLD IN THE LITTLE SEMINARY? 


REVEREND CHARLES B. SCHRANTZ, S. S., PRESIDENT EMERITUS, ST. 
CHARLES’ COLLEGE, CATONSVILLE, MD. 


The questionary form in which the theme I have the honor of 
treating before you was presented to me, is both somewhat ques- 
tionable and flattering; because it leaves so much room to the 
one who is to give the answer. He may say there is no place or 
there is this or that place and so much of it; and then go on ta 
justify his answer in his own way. 


Although greatly pleased with this latitude and freedom of action. 


I accepted the invitation to give an answer, black on white, be- 
fore this assembly after some reflection, only when I thought I 
could say something that would be useful. I hope that my pre- 
dilection for the little seminary, my conviction of its great power 
for good, if well directed, together with my desire of keeping 
still in active touch with an Association at whose birth I assisted 
over two decades ago, and which I have seen with the greatest 
delight grow and flourish, have not betrayed me into too rash a 
step. 

I believe that I meet a very reasonable desire of yours, and at 
the same time prepare the way for a direct answer to our ques- 
tion, by naming a few of the Catholic organizations that 
prompted by a praiseworthy zeal for the general welfare and for 
their own, might seek to gain some foothold, as base of operation, 
in the little seminary. They are some such as these, all most 
honorable and which I in very deed can mention only with the 
profoundest respect,—the admirably energetic and thriving 
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Maryknoll, the venerable holy Name Society, the fearless and 
powerful Knights of Columbus, the terribly in earnest and am- 
bitious Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, the zealous and 
prayerful League of the Sacred Heart. Who would not like to 
be named amid such a noble galaxy? 

The little seminary, the other party interested in our friendly 
disquisition, is of apostolic origin, inasmuch as the Apostles 
picked out disciples and trained them for the holy ministry; and 
is exclusively an episcopal school in which the chief pastor 
of the diocese, a successor of the Apostles, teaches and trains, 
himself or with the aid of priests appointed by him, young boys 
or youths picked from among his flock, that they may help him 
when endowed with the priestly dignity and powers in the salva- 
tion of souls. The priests who are called to aid the Bishop in 
his episcopal schools, work under him, in his. name and with 
his authority. - 

These episcopal schools are in the strictest sense special 
schools. Their work, their only work, is to train young boys 
and young men to become efficient priests. Hence, whilst they 
endeavor to impart to the aspirants to the priesthood becoming 
culture of mind, heart, and manners and the required profes- 
sional knowledge, they are constantly and above all else intent 
on training them to self-restraint, self-control, obedience, 
self-sacrifice; to a life of faith, prayer and true piety, until they 
are judged fit to preach the word of God, fit to administer the 
sacraments, fit to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass, fit, in a word, 
to participate in the dignity, power, and work of Christ’s priest- 
hood. This shows the special as well as the extremely serious 
character of both the nature and the work of the seminaries. 
It shows how grave the duties of the directors and the students 
are and how greatly needed separation from the distracting 
frivolities of the world, how much needed seclusion and undis- 
turbed application to study are to the successful work of the 
seminaries. You have noted, no doubt, that here I make no 
distinction between little and great seminaries. As soon, as far, 
and as long as institutions pursue this line of work and training 
under the authority of the Ordinary of the diocese, they are 
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seminaries, whatever be their name; and as soon as they halt 
or fail to do this work which prepares for and leads to the 
priesthood, they no longer deserve the name of seminary. 

The idea on which I insisted perhaps too much, that the semi- 
nary is a special school and of paramount importance to the 
Church, once well understood not only by the seminary authorities 
but also and especially by the Catholic organizations in ques- 
tion, should go far in preventing outside interference with its 
work. But I am glad to be able to mention another safeguard. 
Not only the-seminary has a well defined aim and work assigned 
to it in the Church, but the Catholic organizations also have, 
each and all, a special aim, work, and field of action. Holy 
Mother Church, taught and directed by the Holy Ghost and rich 
in experience, is most careful to set to Catholic organizations, 
before authorizing them, their special work and field of action, 
in order to secure them against harmful interference and there- 
by enable them to achieve better and greater results. This 
reflection on the special work and field of action of both the semi- 
naries and the various Catholic organizations, which I thought 
well to present to your attention, ran almost unconsciously into 
the following slogan-like motto: 


Let each know and take his place, 
Let each know and do his work, 
Let each stick to task assigned! 


A motto which looks so fair, reasonable and promising that 
some of my kind hearers, I am afraid, will be so completely 
satisfied with it as to look for nothing else whereby to solve our 
problem. Yet however fair, reasonable, clear, and necessary, 
in a way, as a safeguarding line, it sounds cold, unfeeling, un- 
natural even to our simple human nature. Are we not all fash- 
ioned from the same clay, and does not God breathe into us the 
same human soul made after His own image and likeness; do we 
not all belong to the same human family? Our fair-looking motto 
is especially unsatisfactory to the Christian heart and soul; it 
speaks too much of division, of standing aloof, and not enough 
of union, far more essential than division. It is true, St. Paul 
speaks of diversities of gifts, of differences of administrations, 
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of various works and operations among the Christians of his 
time; but dreading, abhorring disunion, and division among the 
faithful, he repeats half a dozen times in the same breath, that 
whatever diversity in outward activity and manisfestations there 
be, in each and all the faithful, there is, lives, and acts the one and 
the same spirit. In the Church of God, in the mystic Body of 
Christ, there are indeed many different members but only one and 
the same spirit animates them all. And so now every Christian, 
every religious organization, is a distinct member of the Church, 
a distinct member of the mystic Body of Christ; but the soul of 
the Church, the soul of the mystic Body of Christ, which unites 
them so intimately into one, is the same Holy Spirit, which 
Jesus, the Son of God, breathed into His Apostles and into the 
whole Church. It unites them all in that wonderful, unfathom- 
able, Trinity-like union, the realization of our Divine Saviour’s 
most ardent and most explicit prayer: “Ut omnes unum sunt, 
sicut Tu, Pater, in Me, et Ego in Te, ut et ipsi in nobis unum 
sint.” (St. John, xvii, 21). 

But how does the Divine Spirit who unites us all so intimately 
in God manifest His presence in and among us? The Spirit 
of God is a spirit of love, the fire of divine love which must act, 
cannot be idle. We all know how the Holy Spirit came down like 
a mighty rushing wind, filled the whole house in which the 
Avostles with Mary prayed for His coming, how it lit in the form 
of fiery tongues on the heads of all who had assembled in that 
blessed upper room, how the Apostles began at once, openly and 
fearlessly, to teach and preach the good tidings of the Lord 
Jesus. We know how it acted in the first Christians, making 
them all one heart and soul, how it acted on and in the martyrs, 
who exultingly died, proclaiming the crucified Jesus the true 
Son of the Most High. The nature and power of the Holy 
Ghost is not changed, not diminished; it is the same uniting, 
enlightening, consuming, quickening fire of love as it has always 
been in the Church of God. It is the same divine fire that 
makes the faithful love all, wish good to all, rejoice in good, 
share with others its own happiness, help those in need, and co- 
operate for the common good. We need not take any anxious 
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thought about checking it or regulating about it. It is of the 
nature of fire; it must act; it is of the nature of the spirit which 
bloweth as, where, and when it lists. Nor need we be over- 
much afraid that our zeal under the influence of the Holy Ghost 
will carry us too far in the practice of charity. For charity, the 
queen of virtues, is always accompanied by that cautious circum- 
spect prudence, so cunning in finding out and applying the best 
means to the right end. 

My full answer, then, as far as the little seminary is con- 
cerned, is: Know your work and your place, do your own work; 
and be ready and love to help where help is needed; be ready 
and love to cooperate in the spirit of true fraternal charity. 
The only limit I dare set to our help and cooperation is to stop 
when and where our help or cooperation begin to prove harmful 
to ourselves or to others. And, as we are all independent one 
of the other, each naturally remains ultimate judge in his own 
case. What the little seminary is willing and desires to do, that 
I feel confident all the Catholic organizations will do with no 
less good will and charity. This it seems to me is a basis for 
mutual support and help to which nobody can reasonably object 
and which will keep us all united. Thus united, trusting in God 
and relying on one another, we shall all be, and feel, the stronger. 
You will, I hope, readily dispense me from giving examples of 
possible or actually existing harmful interaction, in this paper. 
We may do that at another time or in another way, if thought 
useful. 

One important word more, in conclusion. Of the most vital 
importance or I greatly mistake, is the congregation of Christian 
families around the Catholic church and its pastor. In their 
church and its pastor, the Christian families find all they need 
on their way to Heaven. The pastor blesses the bond of Chris- 
tian marriage, makes their children in Holy Baptism living mem- 
bers of the mystic Body of Christ, children of God; he concen- 
trates the Body and Blood of Christ and offers them up in 
sacrifice, he feeds their souls with the Bread of Angels and with 
the word of God, he washes away from their souls the guilt and 
stains of sin in confession; in a word, in the little parish church, 
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Christ our Saviour and chief pastor gives Himself, entire and 
in detail, all that He is and all that He has, to His flock. Now, 
we, Catholic organizations, one and all, trace our starting point 
in life, natural and supernatural, to the parish; and however 
well organized and developed we may now be none of us, the 
little seminary least of all, can afford to assume or affect in- 
dependence of her because for our daily sustenance, for the 
recruiting of new members for our societies, of new students for 
our schools, we depend on the life, vigor, and generosity of the 
common mother, we may say, of all Catholic organizations. 

Treating especially of this relation of the seminaries and the 
parish priest, the New, like the Old, Code of Canon Law forgets 
its usual soberness of feeling and becomes pathetic, almost elo- 
quent, whilst it lays to the pastor’s heart the duty of picking 
out of his flock the young boys marked by God for the holy 
ministry, of exhorting him to watch carefully over their innocence, 
of grounding them in Christian piety and of helping them by 
every possible means on the way to the sanctuary. Oh! if only 
all the pastors understood fully their responsibility in this regard, 
if they only realized how much the successful training of the 
future priests and pastors depends on them, how hard it is to 
raise a boy’s standard of priestly life above the idea which he, 
silently and unawares formed to himself during his young days, 
of the life and work of the priest ; how gladdened the heart of the 
seminary director is and how greatly encouraged by the brighter 
prospect of his labors, when there come to him from the parish 
innocent young boys who have lofty ideas of the priestly voca- 
tion and dignity together with a deeply rooted desire of realizing 
them one day in their own persons! 

I really think that if I had before me some of the preachers of 
pastoral retreats I could muster courage enough to beg them to 
include in the number of their spiritual conferences one on this 
all-important duty of picking out and helping onward worthy 
young aspirants to the priesthood and of giving them a chance of 
acquiring a high ideal of the priestly character and life. 











CHARACTER-BUILDING IN A PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY 


REVEREND F, JOSEPH KELLEY, PH. D., SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Character is without a doubt the most valuable product in the 
world. That there is nothing equal or like unto it in value is the 
burden of some of Our Lord’s most solemn sayings. But if 
the worth of character is inestimable, or rather since it is in- 
estimable, the making of it is of all arts the most difficult and 
the most backward. It is difficult because of the diversity and 
variability of the raw materials; while the worker in metal has 
a substance to deal with which can be depended upon to act under 
uniform treatment in a uniform way, the worker in human 
nature, as the mother or teacher may be called, has to do with 
individualities in which the unchangeable elements are variously 
blended, and whose behaviour under any particular dicipline can- 
not be accurately forecasted. The difficulty is aggravated by 
the refractory nature of the material. As regards the formation 
of youthful character in our seminaries, we must always bear 
in mind that there is in human nature that natural evil disposi- 
tion which makes for selfish indulgence. This difficulty has as 
its direct result resistance to the discipline peculiar to a seminary 
whose object is to train young men for the priesthood. It is for 
this reason that preparatory seminary discipline should be such 
as will meet this difficulty with the least possible shock to the 
young aspirant. 

When we speak of the formation of character, it will be 
generally understood in what sense the word is used. Literally 
it denotes the impression stamped by a hard on a susceptible sub- 
stance; and secondarily, it describes the sum of the qualities con- 
ferred by the gift of nature, by which species is made to differ 
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from species, or one member of it from another. Applied to 
human beings it may either mean the opinion which his neighbor 
holds of a man, his reputation, or the opinion which God holds 
of him, his unflattered or unmisrepresented self. When it refers 
to the man, not as he appears, but as he is, it occurs in three 
senses ; in the widest it may stand for individuality which we all 
possess, more especially for a clear-cut, strong personality which 
is much rarer, and lastly for a personality in which goodness is 
paired with maturity and strength. Of these senses of the word, 
what is here intended, of course, is the last; what Christ meant 
when He spoke of the good treasure of the heart out of which 
a good man brings forth good things. 

From this general account we pass on to the supremely im- 
portant question as to how it is to be formed in our seminaries. 
As has already been hinted, the difficulty of the task depends 
to a considerable extent on the nature of the original endowment 
or temperament. The original differences are, of course, enor- 
mous. There is the weak and quick temperament among boys, 
which may be compared to a mountain stream, the weak and 
slow, like the same stream on the levels, the strong and quick, 
which resembles a great river in the rapids, and the strong and 
slow, which the river images as it majestically sweeps between 
its broad banks towards the sea. And besides the vast natural 
inequalities in the matter of feeling and will, there is also very 
great inequality in respect of the inherited moral tendencies, 
or the equipment derived from race and family for use in the 
service of the soul. The individual is, however, not the hand 
of destiny. To change our metaphor, the greatest advantages 
of temperament are no more than stones, which must be made 
use of in rearing the structure, while the less favored souls may 
at least find material to make bricks that will serve for the build- 
ing. 

To proceed: The forces necessary for the making or charac- 
ter in the seminary are two, discipline and inspiration. If 
character is correctly defined as a sum of moral habits, it is 
obvious that use must be made of the discipline of repetition, 
which is the instrument by which habits are formed. The gen- 
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eral habit of fidelity to principle, and its exemplification in par- 
ticular virtues, must be learned by practice. Hardly less than the 
skill of the painter, or of the musician, the good man’s consist- 
ency in thinking nobly, feeling sympathetically, and acting 
justly, is the habit of perseverance. Obviously, however, to se- 
cure the highest results in our seminaries, a discipline prudently 
studied out and wisely applied is most necessary for the forma- 
tion of character needed for the noble vocation of the priesthood. 
The highest type of priestly character is the result of a seminary 
discipline which is in a class all by itself. 

The question of seminary discipline I discussed in a paper read 
at the convention two years ago. I will add only a word on a very 
important phase of this subject before taking up the second force, 
namely, inspiration, for the making of character in a preparatory 
seminary. It is the question of punishment. Punishment, while 
it should have a deterrent effect, should be chiefly for the purpose 
of helping, improving, and ennobling the victim. It should be of 
such a character as to create the desire to do the right rather than 
restrain through brutalizing fear. Corporal punishment has only 
the latter effect. It establishes authority through physical fear, 
and fear is the most demoralizing of all the emotions. It is in- 
jurious also to the one who inflicts it, for appetite grows by what 
it feeds on and he becomes brutalized. The discipline enforced 
through corporal punishment is hard, harsh, unsympathetic, lack- 
ing in moral elevation and inspiration, and entirely unworthy of 
the sacerdotal teacher in a seminary. It is barbarous and irrational 
— the latter, in that you punish the body for a fault of the mind. 
It never does any permanent good, but degrades the seminarian 
and the seminary. It unfits the seminarian and the teacher for 
further work for some time, for it distresses the other members 
of the class. Being administered by teachers, it is necessarily ad- 
ministered by emotional, high-strung people, who are not the 
proper sort of people to inflict anything of the kind. It is en- 
tirely unworthy of the priest of God. It lowers the opinion of 
the priesthood in the minds of the students. It creates an un- 
friendly feeling between the seminarian and his teacher, a feeling 
which is akin to hatred. It arouses a spirit of antagonism or 
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revenge, and interferes with that bond of union which should 
exist between pupil and teacher. It is humiliating and degrading, 
and has a tendency to stifle that pride in himself that every young 
man should have who has the sublime vocation of the holy priest- 
hood in view. 

The discipline which is secured by corporal punishment is 
a wretched substitute for that obtained by the rational use of 
human incentives. Corporal punishment is bad, not only because 
it is brutal, but also because it does not correct. It does not 
develop character, nor does it make the seminarians self-reliant. 
It arouses fear and resentment on the part of the one upon whom 
it is inflicted. It tends to crush his spirit and make him cowardly 
and deceitful in his efforts to escape punishment. If the semi- 
narian is a spirited pupil, corporal punishment will arouse vio- 
lence and bitterness which endure in after life, and which may, 
as it has in some cases, be the cause of a loss of faith. When 
obedience to authority is a free voluntary act it has a high moral 
value, but when it springs from a fear of corporal punishment, its 
disciplinary effect is poor indeed. It is true, punishment is neces- 
sary oftentimes in a seminary. If neither precept nor example 
will make the pupil do right, punishment, not necessarily phys- 
ical, must be resorted to. The object of all punishment is moral. 
In the infliction of it, the mind must be reached; for the mind 
is to be the medium to the heart. The reason and judgment and 
will must be affected, by the presentation of such motives and 
reproofs as will reach the mind directly. The mind can suffer 
pain as well as, and independent of, the body; and inasmuch 
as the mind must always be reached, the conclusion naturally is, 
that the mind should be the only medium of reaching moral feel- 
ings. 

In school discipline, therefore, the moral and intellectual na- 
ture of the seminarian must be regarded. A government of pure 
force may be disciplinary, still it is not needed in training young 
men for the priesthood. Physical force has long been regarded 
as an ignoble means of attaining an end among cultured men and 
women. Those who regard discipline as nothing more than cor- 
poral punishment have very imperfect and erroneous views of the 
subject. Punishment is not necessarily physical. The one prin- 
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ciple every teacher should keep in mind is that all punishment in 
order to secure proper discipline must be moral in its ultimate re- 
sults. Moral discipline then, is such a course of training as will 
secure the full development and proper control of all the moral 
powers; so that the passions, the appetites, the desires, may serve 
to perfect our present and future happiness. The conscience 
which enables us to feel that there is a right and a wrong, must 
be so enlightened that its dictates may be safely followed. 

To make external discipline effective and to furnish a motive 
for self-discipline, there is needed another power which we call 
inspiration. There must be a power to touch the heart as well as 
to constrain the will. And this inspiration may come from vari- 
ous sources. With a child it ought to spring from the affection 
felt for a parent or teacher ; at a later stage it will often be gener- 
ated by reading, by the influence of friendship, or by contact with 
general enthusiasms in circles of public life. But the inspiration 
of the young seminarian should be that derived from the vision 
of perfect goodness in the person and life of Our Lord, whom to 
see has been for thousands to love Him, and whom to love has 
been to feel constrained to that imitation which is love’s mother- 
tongue. A soul thus trained is enabled as a disciple of Christ 
to utilize the great divine ideal of Christ’s sacrifice for the puri- 
fication of his own character. He has a permanent grasp upon 
the personal ideal of Calvary ; it is a fixed and efficient motive to 
inspiration, mightily applied by that divine immanence which the 
Scripture calls the Holy Ghost. The innermost element of such 
a one’s will is fairly within the grasp of the divine; he is cruci- 
fied with Christ. In that same Jesus he sees such self-abnega- 
tion, such a bowing down of all His vast humanity, such absorp- 
tion in the Divine Will, such a sense of belonging to God and 
of being in God, that the personality of Jesus becomes for him 
a supreme inspiration. Looking out upon this universe of God 
he sees one vital ethical force, namely, The Character, of which 
all so-called character is but a type, a conception more or less per- 
fect, a radiation, a dying spark, or a living product. It is the 
life of the Boy Christ at Nazareth, of the Young Man at Jeru- 
salem that should furnish the inspiration for the young semina- 
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rian, so that this Divine Model may regulate his every action, 
sanctify his every motive, strengthen and ennoble the moral ex- 
cellence which should adorn his brow. Thus there shines upon 
the pathway of the young seminarian a clear ray from that di- 
vinely personal ideal, that living revelation of God Who walked 
in Galilee, and Whose example should always show itself in his 
life. 

Let us consider some of the special needs of the seminary 
character, that is to fit the young candidate for his priestly of- 
fice. First of all, he needs to acquire the spirit of work. Not 
simply the habit of work, or the results of it measured by knowl- 
edge; he needs far more, the spirit of work. He needs to learn 
the real pleasure and stimulus of intellectual activity. Some stu- 
dents lose their intellectual ambitions; they want respectable 
standing, and will work enough to get it; but of real love of 
study, of ambition for knowledge or appreciation of it, they show 
no sign. They are put through years of rigorous drill, but they 
have received no fine appreciation of the purpose of it all. The 
seminarian should learn the essential immorality of half-doing 
his work. He who has that vice in him is open to all the other 
vices, and he will never be of much use in the busy life required 
of the priest. Of all things that I would say to teachers in our 
preparatory seminaries, this I would say with most insistence; 
Teach your pupils to do their work well; teach them that anything 
less than their best is immoral. We cannot overestimate the moral 
value of the habit of faithful, accurate work in the seminary. It 
fits the seminarian for the place he is to occupy in the world; it 
cuts off half the temptation to fraud and deceit, and it makes the 
seminarian respect himself. 

In order to maintain intellectual ideals in the seminary, the 
authorities should make every attempt to honor scholarship. The 
seminary must have in it a sentiment that places intellectual at- 
_ tainment second only to piety and character. If those who leave 
the seminary do not go with that sentiment, they are not likely to 
acquire it in the priestly life afterwards. But we must not for- 
get that neither ethical theory nor moral habit is the determining 
factor in character; for more powerful than both together is the 
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moral motive, something that takes such hold on the feelings that 
the will gladly follows where the mind points the way; a great 
impulse for all that is clean and unselfish and manly. There is 
but one motive that has remained true and clear and strong 
through all the centuries and for all men. There is after all no 
seminary training that will make character so firm and steady 
as the seizure of mind and heart by the great compelling Chris- 
tian motive. Wherever a teacher is communicating this impulse 
by the power of his own personal life, he is helping to give what 
character most needs, the great, sufficient motive. 

To those in authority in our preparatory seminaries the ques- 
tion of preparation in character is of first importance. Many 
failures in the seminary are failures in character. A large frac- 
tion of every seminary class falls out by the way; aside from 
those who are forced to leave by family reverses or financial 
pressure, most students who drop out of their class, drop for 
reasons of defective character-formation. Most failures in 
scholarship are failures in the will to study. Students seldom 
enter the seminary with intellectual preparation so defective that 
they cannot overcome their handicap by a strong, resolute deter- 
mination to do their daily work. And every seminary has in it 
a certain set of boys who having entered with decent preparation 
are steadily going under from sheer lack of moral purpose. The 
moral character of the entering classes is the most important 
factor for the seminary, for on that depend both the scholarship 
and character of the seminary itself. 

In the academic air of a preparatory seminary there must be 
an excess of the divine ether that inspires a voluntary allegiance 
to higher things. Rules must not only secure good order in class, 
but should induce the habit of good conduct. A strong sense of 
duty should be cultivated. The practice of faithfulness in little 
things, the sole foundation of fidelity in larger, must become an 
integral part of the personal organism. A knowledge of what 
is right is imparted by its constant presentation and wise elucida- 
tion. Again the boy acts from desire, and therefore the heart 
must be reached. Purify that by persuasion and the desires 
springing into life therein will have no taint. It always avails to 
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make this appeal, for within every being exists some of the es- 
sence of the Most High. When once the mainspring has been 
reached, the chief work is done, for the will to do right can be 
nourished by abundant opportunity to act, and its practice will 
ultimately result in habit. 

In conclusion, we may briefly consider our duty of trying to 
improve and seeking to perfect the characters of those who pre- 
sent themselves as candidates for the holy priesthood in our 
preparatory seminaries. For such progress the first requisite is 
self-knowledge. Such knowledge is much rarer than might have 
been expected, owing partly to the fact that we are disposed to 
allow our virtues to eclipse our failings, partly to the fact that 
many of our faults can, with a stretch of charity, be construed as 
virtues. To train seminarians to this self-knowledge, we should 
make them test themselves by the code of the virtues and graces, 
or what is most impressive, make large sections of their past life 
pass in review before their mind’s eye. The second requirement 
to be impressed upon them is self-discontent, which will often 
result from this survey, or spring from contact with lives before 
which they feel dwarfed and humbled. Having thus discovered 
where their lives fall short of the pattern, we should urge them 
to set themselves to amend them in dependence on divine grace, 
beginning at the worst place. To prayer and perseverance all 
things are possible, the eradication of the constitutional tendency, 
the breaking of: the ancient habit, the power of pausing and de- 
liberating, though circumstances provoke and the blood boils. 
Even sympathy can become a habit to the cold and selfish nature, 
if a resolute effort be made. The general duty of seminary au- 
thority is to be to the seminarian in place of a character while as 
yet his character 1s unformed, to be to him for a will when duty 
conflicts with inclination, for a larger and more generous heart 
which prompts sympathy and checks malice, and for a religious 
nature which dictates reverence and prayer. And where this is 
done faithfully, by example as well as by precept, and in a spirit 
which secures love as well as obedience, there is good ground to 
hope that what was begun under compulsion will be matured in 
voluntary self-subjection to conscience. The preparatory semi- 
nary will thus make way for character. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the Catholic Educational Association. 
It is the desire of the Executive Board that the membership be increased 
so that the organization may represent a powerful influence in favor of 
religious education in America, and, also, that the Association may be 
provided with adequate funds for the support of its activities. The funds 
for the support of the Association are derived from the following sources: 


Sustaining Membership 


Any one desiring to give special aid to the Association may become 
a sustaining member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 


Seminary Dues 
Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an anuual fee of 
$20.00. 
College Dues . 
Each College in the College Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


High School and Academic Dues 
High Schools and Academies are requested to pay an annual fee of 
$5.00. 
Parish School Dues 


Priests, teachers and laymen may become members of this Department. 
A parish school may be enrolled as a member. The annual fee is $2.00. 


General Membership 


Any one interested in the work of Catholic education may become a 
member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 


Donations 

Special donations are received from time to time from those who 
wish to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may be 
obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Secretary 
General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention should be 
sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Catholic Educational Association. 

General office of the Catholic Educational Association: 

1651 East MAIN STREET, 
Cotumsus, O8IO. 














